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I.\]>Y OflWALD’S LK1"?:KR. 

at I heir nloasuro. I expected to die in it, and T vfill die in it. 
If f- jv awenipt to tout'll niy groundH, J shall have them wanicd oil' 
as tresjjt wrs, and I will keej) a couple of policemen on the ’watch 

day and night.” 

t)r. Davimal did not then dispute this i»olicy with her, or ])Oiiit 
out its futilit3\ In her present nio(»d lie knew it would bo useless 
to attempt it. 

“ Because I am a widow they think that they (jan put upon mo 
with impunity,” .she jvsumed • “ but they will lind their mistake. I 
hav(' toh giai>iicdforMr. Oswald Cray, and expect him down to-night.'* 
I'ou have tch'grajdied for him ? ” cried Dr. Davenal. * 

"'Of course I have. IVho else is there to take my« part, 
e\cei)t him or you That letter was delivered jii.st after you loft 
me this moining, and I telegraphed at once. Oswald can tiglit, 
tJiem ; and he Inis iidlucnce : they will be clever to overreach hhn.” 

Dr. Davenal suppressed the imj)ulsive words he was about 
s])(ak. T(» what end recall to Liuly Oswald’s attention the fact 

tlijil Mr. Oswald Cray, ns one of the engineers to the line, must 
m'cessarily be against her, if she had not the sense to ri*meml)er it 
lie said a few W'ords to the clfect that lie mm^t go to his |>atieiits, 
gave Lady Oswald a lialf jiromise b) see her that night, add left her 
to he (Jilt ortai lied by his dauglitor. 

“My dear, why need Miss Cariiic have run awa^- fr<»m me the 
moment I came in 'i ” 

Sara smiled. “Not from you, Lady Oswald; T thiidc slui 
’Wanted to lull from us all. And peihaps she thought your vfsit 
w as oiil’y to ]).ipa.” 

“ How Is Miss Davenal ? ” 

“ Ouite w^ell. Will you sec her ? She is in the drawing-room.” 

l..:idy Osw'ald ho.sitiited. 

“ j^fy dear, of c<mr.se I should be glad to see her; I wish to ]»:iy 
her oveiy respect : but -yoii know it is sti^givat a trial ti» mc---wi(U 
my w'oak little voice, llow'ever, I wdll go np, as 1 am here, ys 
her deafiKJSs better f ” 

“Not at all,” \vas JSara^s answer. “T don't suj)puse it ever will 
bo better. It gets w'orse,'* wo think, as she grovvs ol(>.” 

“ (ilrow s what ? ” cried Lady Os'wald. • 

Sara had <(uick porce])tion.s, and she felt that the wonl h.ul 
riJIemled Lady O.swald’s ear. How changed do our idi'as <<f age be- 
cr»me as our own yeans increase ! To Sara Davenal, with her twenty 
years, her aunt, veiging on fifty, wa.s old; to Tji\d^ Oswald,Vho 
iv<»uld count soveiity-oiie next birthday, Miss L)a\enal seemed 
ilmost a you)>g woman ! 

J.ady Osw.ild passed slowly up the w ide staircase. Sara- follow ed 
!ier, and throw’ open the door t.>f the handsome drawiiig-room. 

I large square room, beautiful as a shoAv jdace; and to ’keep it 
'•iutiful was the hobliy of Miss Bettina Davenal. 
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OSWALD CUAY. 


CHAPTER II [. 

Miss liKTTlNA DAVENAIi. 

Miss Davknal sat in lior usual soafc near the wiiuio'. \ her straig^ 
liguro rii'idly upright., her kiull-iiig iiolmUcs plying fast, I lie small 
inlaid table ou tier right lioldiiig the open pearl basket ef wool. 
How many st<)ekingSj socks, sleeves, and clicst-jiroioctors wore 
knitted by Miss l)a\enal in the course of the year, tlie ])oor alone 
could t.oll- for lht\v wore tlie recipients, Uallinglrim .surmised 
that she Jiui.st speiul half her income in wool. Slie was, without 
doubt, a charitable, well-meaning woman at lieart, but slie dnl not 
always show it in lier maimer. 

A beautiful woman in lior da.> must havi' boon Pettina Davenal, 
with hci pure eomideviou and her classical features. But the grey 
eyes liad a cold hard look in them mnv ; and tlie nose, a<’ross the 
high bi'idge of whieli the deli<Mt(^ skin was drawn so tigliMy, was 
almost ])<iinfully tJiin. The name Bcitina ha<l been bestowed on 
Jior at the rorpicst of a g(Khnother, a lady of Italian origin ; not an 
ugly name, but somewhat long for e\eryilay n.s<;, ami those familiar 
with her occasionally shortened it into Miss Betl,” a liberty that 
was resented by Miss Davenal. Slie laboured under that trouble- 
some defect, intense deafness, and also under the iu> Ujss trouble- 
some conviction (u<d. infroqueiitly aceompanying it) that she was 
not deaf at all. Her hair, a jiale flaxen, sedt and abundant still, 
was woni in smooth braids, and was surmounted by a lich lace 
head-dres.s, very high. 

She nciid not have added to her hoiglit ; she was tall (‘iioiigh 
with<»ut it ; as was .seen when she rose to receive Lady Oswald. A 
straiglit-dowii, thin, uiuiglit figuire, Avithuut crinolines or eordings, 
her grey dama ik dress falling in foliU around her as she held forth 
her mittenod hand. 

“ 1 hope 1 sec you better. Lady Oswald.” 

Tlio tone was unnaturally high ; it .s»>metimes is so in deaf people. 
Lady Oswald, with her weak nerves, would have put her hands to 
her oars if she had done as she would have liked. 

“ 1 am not well to-day. I am w^onso than usual. I have had a 
most iinjdeasant shock. Miss Davenal ; an ufiset.” 

“A wliai?” cried Miss Davenal, putting her liaiid to her oar, 

“ An iijiset.” 

“Bless my heart ! " ciied Mis:; Da\enal. “Did your ca 
riin;n\;.yr’ 
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“ Tell Jicr, Sai.i,” Lady Oswald. “1 sli.dl l»e fm* 

tWM days if I smiam like this.” * 

•’* Lailv30swald has had some unpleasant nows, ainit. Sho lias 
received notice tliat they arc goinj^ to rim ihe railway throiTj^h he]- 
grounds. ’ 

! ' iss Davonal caught a word or so, and looked terrified. “]?o- 

5 ecived notice that they are going to run a laiJway through lier ! 

\ U hat do you mean ” 

I “ Not tlirough her, ” said Sava, putting her lips ch»se to the deaf 
oars. “TJiroiigh liei* grounds.” 

‘‘Ihitl wouldn't lot them,” cried IVTiss DaviTal, hearing now, 

^ “I iiouldn’t h‘t thtiiii, Lady Oswald.’’ 

“ 1 won't," screamed Lady (>swald at the tr)p i>f her voice., “ I 
Iia\c sent for Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Miss Davcnal was dnhious. “ What good will thi^t do ? Is it to 
pelt at them ? 1 liate those wicked railways.” 

Ts what to pelt njion them ? '* ,, 

“ The clay. Oidn’t you say you liad sent for some clay ? ” 

“Oil di'ar ! Sara, do make lu‘r under.stand.” 

Poor Sara had to d<» her host. “Not clav, Aunt Bettina; Mr. 
Oswald Cray.” " * 

Aunt Bettina noddl'd her stately head. "‘I like Mr. Oswald 
(?ray. Jle is a favouriti* of mine, Ijjidy Oswald.” 

“ As he is of eveiy one’s, Miss Davonal," returned Lady Oswald. 

“ I slioidd lla^e romondu'red him iu my will but for nlfending Iho 
( )swald family, 'fhoy arc dreadfully prejudiced. 

“ Pinched I " oclmed Miss Davcnal. “ Jlow is lie pinehedj’ ” • 

“ Projudiccil, Aimt Bettina. Lad}^ Oswald says the Oswald 
family are prejudiced.” 

“ Vou need not roar in that way, Sara; 1 ran hear, I hojio. 1 
am not .s(» deaf as all that conies to. What's ho lU'ejudiced at i 
— till' railway ^ Ho ought not to ho, he is one of its engineers.” 

“Not Mr. Oswald Cra^^ aunt. 'I’be Oswald family. Tl'hey arc 
})rejudi(\-d against him.’ 

“ If you speak to rue again in that manner, Sara, J shall complain 
to your pi’iia. One woiijd think you wore calling out to somebody 
at the top of the chimney. As if J and Lady OswaiU did not- know • 
that tile Oswald family are prejudiced against Oswald (h'ay i' 1 
don’t think lie cares for- their prejudici's, Lady Oswald," Miss 
Davenal added, t.ui'ning to her. 

‘‘He would he very foolish if he did. I don’t. ’J 'hey are pro 
judiced, you know, against mo.” • 

“ I think the world must he coming to an end, with all these 
rails and stations and sheds,’’ fretfully sjioko Miss Davenal. 

/‘The new's has made me quite ill,’’ .sjiid Tiady Oswald, who liked 
sTt»tliing half ko w'ell as to speak of her own ailments. “ I was 
thttiiiL^ better, as Dr. Davenal can tell you, hiit this will fhrow me. 
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back for weeks. My maid has been giving mo red lavender ever 
since.” 

Miss Davonal resolutely shook her head. Nasty sf ilF! ” she 
cried. “ Kcd laveudev iiovor did any one good yet, Lady Oswald. 
Leave it oil'; leave it off.” 

“T d<iirt touch it once in a month in an ordinary way, ” seroanicd 
Lady Oswald. ‘"Only when anything unusual arises to flurry me.” 

“ I should Jiot allow things to flurry nie, Lady Oswald. 1 nc^ er 
was flurried in my life. ” 

“ Teinperainenta are diflerently constituted.” retui'ued Lady 
( Ihwald. 

“ 'reuiper ! ” cried Miss Davcnal, as angrily as politeness alh)wed 
her what has tcm])er to <lo with it ? Who accu-scs nio of temper ? ” 

“ Tom-per-a-ment, ” corrected Lady Oswald, cracking her voice. 
“Sara, I ” 

SJie rose (juickly ; she could not staml the iritovvicw any longer ; 
but ill spit^' of mis;ij)i>rehcn3ions they took leave of each other 
cordially. The same scene occuiTod every time they met : as it did 
wluiuevor cciiiversation was attempted with Miss Davcnal. It. 
cannot he denied that slic heard better at limes than at others, 
occasioiiJilly bderably well ; and hence perhaps tlie source, or par- 
lially so, of her own belief that her deafness was of a slight natui’o. 
Wheii alone with tlio familiar family voices, and iu quiet times, she 
could hoar pretty well ; but in moments of surprise and ojcciteiuont, 
ill (laying or receiving visits, her dcivfness was alnvist liopelcss. 

Neal .ittonded Lady Oswald to licr carriage, waiting with its 
pi/wdered conohuianand footman, to thegratiflcatioii of tlie juvenih*. 
.street Arabs of Ilalhngham ; the same ever-a.ssidiu>us .servant, 
<(uite, digriilied in his resx><JC lability. Lady Oswald believed him 
jierfcction. 

“ Vour Jiiistre.ss grows more dist,res.singly de;if than ever, Neal,” 
^he remarked, as he aiTaiigcd her dress iu the carriage, lier own 
footman resigning the othce witli almost tlie same submission that 
ho might have resigned it to Mr. Cray, had the young surgeon been 
at hand to as.sist her iu, a,s lie had been to a-ssist her out. 

“She does, my lady. It is a great aflliction. Home,” loftily 
added Neal to the servants ; and ho bowed low as the carriage 
drove away. 
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“ Shall 1 order yon niiy refreshmeuf, sir ? *’ slic asked. 

“ Not any, thank you.” * 

She dosed the door, leaving him deep in his parchment. Anotlior 
minute, and the carriage was seen bowling (juickly up. lie wont 
out to meet it: and Lady Oswald gave a .scream just as Parkins had 
done, and w«anted to know how he had got tliere. 

“I came dowji on my own account, Lady Oswald,” he said, as 
lie gave her liis arm. “ My visit is a special one to you.” 

“ I’m sure you are voiy good, Oswald ! It is not often tliat you 
h< )i)our me with a visit. When you are st ajdng in the neigh bourliood 
for days and days, a simjdc call of ceremony is about all I receive.” 

His lips parted with that peculiar smile wliicli ma<lc his fact> at, 
tliese moments so attractive. “ When 1 am in the ncighbouWvwKl, 
Ijady Oswald, business overwliolms me. I have very little time to 
call my <»wii." » 

Lady Oswald untied her bonnet, ainl threw herself into a chair: 
tile drive merely to Dr. Davenal’s had tired her. Parkins canus 
into tlio room to take licr things, but she waved her hand iin])atient]y 
at the iutcrrupti(»n. “Presently, presently,” — and I^irkms left 
them alone again, 

“Oswald, do you know what a cruel letter I have liad tliis morn- 
ing? "I’liey want to bring that MTelcliod railway througli my 
grounds,'’ 

“Not tlie railway,” he said, correcting her. “They are pro- 
posing to build some sheds u]>on your boundaries.” 

“ You know about it, tlien T’ , 

“Yes; 1 came down to ac<juaint you with the fact, and I am 
sorry you should have heard of it from any one else first. J couhl 
have spared you one-half the alarm and annoyance it .seems to 
have caused. Look hen;. This is the plan.” 

He spread tlie paper out before her. He pointed out the vc'iy 
small jKU'tion of the grounds, and in the remotest part of them, not 
in sight (»f the Iiouso, or the parts ever approached by herself, that 
it was ju’op(»sed to be taken: lie assured her tliat the project! -d 
sheds were small, fin- barrows and trucks to stand under; tliat tiny 
would, in point of fact, be no annoyance to, her, that slio never 
need see (U* hear thciii. All in vain. Lady Oswald liad set hi>r* 
mind against the innovation ; she couhl iieitlicr )»o persuadotl nor 
.soothed, and she felt ^'excd with Mr. Oswahl Cray that he shouhl 
attempt it. 

“ It is very well for you to prai.se it,” she .said resentfully. “ Your 
interest lies in the line, not in me. Perha[»s tliey liave bribed you 
to any all tliis.'’ 

For a single moment his face grew dark, and its hauglity pride 
s!\)nc out cjuite rcpelleiitly ; the next he was smiling liis .sweet 
gml'hj again. •None knew better than Oswald Cray ho\v ve])el lions 
iUelb'iigue will be in momeuts of mitation. 
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“Pfcir Lady OswaJd, you know that it is foreign to niy nature to 
cause ininoccssary pain. Wlion this news reached me a week ago, 
I bestirred myself to see whether it might not be rclin(j[inshcd, and 
the sheds erected on any other portion of the line. But I find 
that there is no other space tliat would be at all available for the 
purpose ill view.'’ 

“There’s that j>ioce of waste ground halfway between this and 
the station,” she answered. “Why can they not take that for 
their sheds ? ” 

“Another station is to be made there. One for goods.” 

“Another station I Are they going to bring ah the world to 
flallinghaiu ? ” 

“ They are bringing a groat many limss of rails to it.” 

“ But they need not disturb my possessions to make room for 
them!” she quickly retorted. “Siively 5'our interest might get 
this spared t«) mo ! ” 

In vain Mr. Oswald Cray strove to convince her that on this 
point he ha<l no influence whatever. Nay, he confessed to her, in 
liis candid triiUi, that as one of the engineers to the lino, he could 
only acqu,ios(*(J in the wisdom of the present movmnent.” 

“ I drew this plan out myself,” he' said, “ paKly from cmr charts, 
partly fi-oiu my person.il recollection of your grouivls. I wished ti> 
demonstrate to you how very small a porti«»u of them is, in fact, 
required. Will you put on your bonnet again, Lady Oswald, and 
ivalk with me to the spot.? I will show you the exact measure they 
intend to take.” 

“No, I won’t,” said Lady Osivald angrily. “And you ought 
not to act against me, Oswald. If they ivanted to take only one 
fi'ot of my groiiiul, they should never have it ivith my consent, and 
I will h<jld out against it to the last. Now you know,” 

8he sat nervously unjuiining her cashmere scarf, and Oswald 
Cray slowly rolled \ip the parelnncnt. lie had come dowui from 
lowui at a veiy busy im»ment, when he could ill spare the time, 
with the sole liojie of breaking the news to her gently, and ])Utting her 
into good liumour with ^vhai mu.st incvitalfly 1)0. He had received - 
many little kin(}ness('s from he" in his life, especially in his boy^ 
bond ; and he was one to treasure up the remembrance of kindness 
showui, and repay it if he could. 

It jiiay seem a very trifling thing, this project of erecting a few 
low', tmnipevy sheds ; as may “Lady Oswald’s invct()rate objection 
to it. But it is on trifles that the great events of life turn ; and, 
but for this project of the sheds, this refusal persistent on the part 
of Liuly Oswald, the greater portion of this stoiy need never have 
been written. 
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CHAPTim V. 

HETKOSrjECT. 

Of some note in the country, tlioiigli poor for their Pi'ink, were the 
( ).sw;il(ls t >f Thoindy ke. TJiorndyke, their country se.it, a\ as situated 
;ibout live miles from Halliugham, and had be<in generally made, 
the residence <»f the reigning baronet. It was a fine old ])l.ace ; the 
dyke surrounding it, — from which the place no doubt partially, took 
its name — was of remarkable width. It w;is tilled uj) in the time 
(»f Lady Oswald’s husband, the third baronet of his jiame ; and tine 
pleasure-grounds might be seen now where unwholesome water had 
once stagnated. Possibly that water had been the ^remote and 
unsuspected cause of the dying of so many of the house’s cliihb en 
■- as they luid died in the old days. 

The second baronet, Sir Oswald Oswald, lost live children in suc- 
cession. Two daughters and a son alone lived to grow up /and ]»cr- 
haps it had been as well for the peace of Sir Oswald and his wife 
]ia<l those throe also died in infancy; for i)ain they all brought 
homo in one shape or other. They were self-willed and disobedient ; 
]uefciTiiig tlieir own ways, Tlie sou wished to go into the army ; 
his father had the greatest fiossihle aversion to it ; hut he persisted, 
and went , in sjiite of rimioiistraiioo. The younger daughter, Frances, 
married an old man for his rank : Sir Oswald objected to it ; the 
man’s character was of startling notoncty; but Frances followed 
her own will and mavried him. A few short months only, and she 
was back .again at Thoriulyke, driven to lake refuge from her hus- 
band ill her father’s home. Tlie elder daughter, Mary, marritjd 
IMr. Cray, a gentleman of no position in comjiarison w ith the Osw alds 
of Thorndyke. To this the most strenuous objection of all was made 
by Sir Oswald and his wife— in their haughty pride they looked 
down with utter contempt ui)Ou Mr. Cniy, Mjiss Osw^ald disputed 
the grounds of their objection, urging tliat Mr. GraJ^, though of no • 
p.‘iiiicular note, was at least of gentle hhiod and '6reo<ling, and 
though his means might be small, she deemed them suilicieiit. It 
was of no use ; she could make no iini^ression on her father and 
mother, she could not obtain their consent, and she married Mr. 
Cr/iy w'ithout it. Public opinion on tJio matter was divided. ISoriic 
took Miss Oswald’s part. She W'as of an age to judge for herself, 
being, in fact, no longer vciy young ; and there ap 2 )o;ire»l no good 
s.‘ive that he w’as not wealthy, for objecting to Mr. Cray, 
ta: lier fami/jr bitterly re.seiited it, and said she had disgraced 



Mr. Cray liad abtuit oijrlifc JiiuKlrinl a year, dfiived from m<»noy 
in the fimds! and lie lived in tlie Abbey at Ilalliiighain. The 
Oswalds enjoyed some five or six thousand a year, landed projicrty, 
and they lived at Tlmriidyke, and were baronets, and of note. Of 
course there was a great dlrterence ; but some thouglit tlie diirerence 
might have lieen overhioked liy Sir Oswald. Some went so far as 
to say tliat Mr. Cray, with his fine manly person and steady con- 
duct, was a better man than that shrivelled old lord who was 
breaking the heart of his poor wife, ilie vounger daughter. Sir 
Oswald and Lady Oswald could not be brought to see it ; none of 
Iho Oswalds could see it; and, taken altogetlior, liKni was a large 
family of them. 

Mf.ry OsAvald married Mr. Cray, and he brought her home to 
Halliiigham Abbey, and her friends never saw lu‘r after; that is, 
they never recognised her. Many a Tuesday, <»n whkh day fhe 
family from Thorndyke would drive int(> Halliiigham in tlioir 
carriage and four — as Mas the habit with some of the country pooi>lo 
— did they pass her witlnmt nidice. They would lie in the large 
close carriage, the <»ld baromd. and luy lady, and their daughter 
Frances — wlio Jiad no other home now — o[>i>osite to them, and 
they Avould see Mrs. Cray at the Abbey wiiulows, alone or A\ith her 
husband, as the case might be, and all tlie gi’ceting they gave her 
wan a stony stare. Time Avent on, and tliere appeared a baby at 
her side, a [iretty little felhuv, held in his nurso’vS arms. That hahy 
Avas named Oswald OsAvakl, and Avas tlie Mr. OsAvald Cray Avhom 
yoV have scon ; but the stare from the baronet’s carriage was not, 
less stony than before. 

A tAA'elvemonth more, when Os\A%'ild liad just lu‘gnn to run 
about in his pretty white fr<K'ks, another child was born, and died. 
Poor Mrs. Cray died luu'solf a foAv weeks afterwaT‘<l.s. IVojile said 
she had groAVu Aveak, fretting after Tliorndyke, afh;r her father and 
mother, lamenting their harduoss, regretting her own di.sobedience. 
Ihit people arc jirone to talk, and often say tilings for Avhich there 
is not a .shadoAv of foundation. Sin* died without having seen h<‘r 
friends— unreconciled ; and when Mr. C)ray wrote to )Sir 0.sw;ild 
a very proper letter, giving tin details of iMjr death, no answer A\as 
accorded him. Mrs. Cray, as Maiy Oswald, had possessed a small 
independent income, and this l.jr death passed to her little son. 
Tt was just one hunclredand six pounds a year, and she nia<lo it her 
dying reciuest that ho should use the surname of Oswald in addithui 
to tluit of Cray —should bo kiioAvn lu'iiccforth as Oswald (h’ay. 

And it Avas so ; and Avhen the boy first entered a noted public 
school, far away from Halliiigham, and the hoys saw him sign 
himself '‘O. Oswabl Cray,” the;, asked him what tlie ‘‘O” Avas for. 
For his Christian name, lie answered. Was not Oswald 
Oil rifitian name { Yes, his Cliristian and his surname noth — CV, 

( IswJild, It Avas li is grandfather’s Christian am] surname, Sir Opv ' 
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O.swiild. Oh ! Wiis he liia grandfiitlioi* ! Yc» ; hut OiswaJd added in 
liis ijiiijito love of trutli — he had never been the better for him ; Sir 
(.)swfild had never spoken to him in his life ; there was something 
nnjdeasant between him and his own father j he did not know 
wliat. No ; at tliat stage of tlie boy’s life he was uneoiiscious that 
his dead mother had eaused the breach. 

P<»or Oswald Cray liad not had a very happy childhood ; he 
scarcely knew Avhat was meant by tlie words, ]io]iio-ties ami Iiome- 
lovc. lie had imver enjoyt^d them. There wjis a second Mrs. 
Oi-ay. and a second family, and she did not like the bo}^ Oswald, 
or caie that be should bo at home. He was only four years old 
wJicu he was dispatched to a far-olF prepai’atory school, wliero he 
w;is t(» remain I lie liolidays as wedl as tlie terms. Now and then, 
about once in tw«> years or so, he would go liome for a fortnight at 
( ?liiistuia.s, and Mr. Cray would make an occasioiiaJ journey to see 
him. 

It was at. ten years old that lie was removed to the public schc^d, 
where the boys asked him the meaning of the “O.” llefore that 
time cainc, griid' had cfune t«* the family of Sir Oswald Oswald. 
His(»nly son ami heir had died in battle in India; his daughter 
Frances, \\ho liarl never gone back to the old lord, luwl died at 
'rhoind.>ke ; and Sii Oswald and his wdfe W'eri> childless, Neitlier 
survived the year, a)id when Oswald was eleven yeaj's old, the 
title had devolved on the next brother. Sir John. Sir John wa.s 
sixty when he came into it, and had no children. He had offonded 
the Oswalds in the same way that Mary Oswald hadoifended thiun, 
by niariying^a lady whose family was not as good as his ow'ii. 

That lady was the ])reseiit w idow', l.,ady Osw ald, now' lamenting 
the thiuatened innovation of the railway sheds. Sir John Osw^ald 
enjoyed the title for four years only, and then it lapsed to a cousin, 
Inr Sir ffohn had no children. The cousin, Sir Philip, enjoyed it 
still, and lived at Tliorndyke, and his eldest son would succeed him. 
Tlujy were ]>roud als(», tliose ]»re.sent Osw^alds of Tliorndyke, and 
had niiver s])oken to Oswald Oray in their lives. The prejudices 
of old Sir Oswald had descended to them, and Sir Pliilip and Lady 
O.swald would i)ass Osvftdd Cray, if by chance they met him, with 
as ston^f a sbire as had ever greeted his poor mothei\ * 

Perh.ips the only (»iie of all the Oswald family upon whom tlie 
|)rojiidicos had not descended w^as the widow of Sir John. Upon 
the death of her husband, wdien she had to leave Thorndyke, slie 
look on lease the house at Hallingham, and had never rcinove^l from 
it. Her jointure was not a large one ; but Sir John had bequeathed 
to her certain moneys absolutely, and those were at her ow'ii dispo.siil. 
I’liese moneys w'ere also being added to yearly, for she did lUit spend 
^‘.^her incoiyo ; so that it was supposed Lady Oswald would leave 
^’etty little sum behind her, by which some one woujd benefit. 

'»*c was no lack of aspirants on the look out for it, fm* Lady 
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Oswald had ^wo nephews with large fiiinilies, both of whom wanted 
help badly. One of these nephews, the Reverend Mr. Stephenson, 
was a poor curate, struggling to bring up his seven children upon 
a hundred and twenty pounds a year. Lady Oswald sent him a 
little help now and then ; but she was not fond of giving away her 
money. 

The pride and prejudices of the family had not fallen upon her, 
and she noticed and welcomed Oswald Cray. He was lifteon when 
slie settled at Hallitigham, and she had him to spcfid his first lioli- 
<lays with her afterwards. She had noticed him ever siiK'e. invited 
him occasionally, and in her way she was fond of him ; but was 
not in the nature of Lady Oswald to feel much fondness for any 
one.« • 

And yet, though not in her inmost heart cherishing the pre- 
judices of the Osw’alds, she in a degree adopted them. 81ic could 
not be fpiite independent. Conscious that 'she was looked down 
upon hei-self by the Oswalds, she could not feel sufficiently free to 
set up her own standiird of conduct, and fling those prejudices to 
the winds. Upon tolerably good teims with Tln>rndyke, paying it 
occasiom^l state visits, and receiving state visits from it in return, 
she did not openly defy all its prejudices. Though she acknow- 
ledged Oswald Cray as a relative, received him as an equal, there it 
ended, and she never, by so much as a word or a bow, recognised 
his father, Mr. Cray. She never had known him, and she did not 
commence the acquaintance. But in this there was nothing offensive, 
nothing that need hurt the feelings of the Croys ; Lady Oswald and 
they were strangers, and she was not bound to make tjieir acquain- 
tmice, any more than she need make that of other gentlefolk 
about Hallingham, moving in a sphere somewhat inferior to herself. 

Mr. Cray h#ul continued to reside at Hallingham Abbey, and to 
live in a stylo that his income did not justify. However the 
Oswalds may liave <leapiscd him, he did not despise himself; 
neither did ilallingham, Mr. Cray of the Abbey was of note in 
the town ; Mr. Cray was courted and looked up to ; Mr. Cray went 
to dinner-parties, and gave them ; Mr. Cray’s wife was fashionable 
and extravagant, and so were Mr. Cray’s daughters ; and altogether 
Mr. Cray was a groat man, and sx)ent thousands where he ought to 
have spent hundreds. 

He had four children, not counting Oswald — Marcus and throe 
daughters— and it cost something to bring them out in tlie world. 
Marcus, changeable and vacillating by nature, fixed upon half a 
dozen professions or occupations, before he decided upon the one 
he finally embraced— that of a doctor. Chance, mOre than anything 
else, caused him to decide on this at la^.b. Altogether what with 
home extravagance and the cost of his children, Mr., Cray 
embarrasefed ; and when he died, about two years before 
opening of this story, a very slender supi)ort was left for his/j 
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and daughters. His will did not even mention Oswald. Two or 
three liuiidred pounds were left to Marcus—the rest 'to Mrs. Cray 
for her life, and to go to her daughters afterwards. 

Oswald had not expected anything. Where a home gives no affec> 
tion, it is not veiy likely to give money. When Oswald had come of 
age he found that his own income, of which his father was trustee, 
had not only been spent upon his education, but the principal had 
been considerably drawn upon as well — in fact, it would take years to 
redeem it. “1 was obliged to do it, Oswald,” his father said. “ 1 
could not limit your educational expenses, and there was the heavy 
premium to i)ay in Parliament Street. I would willingly have paid 
all myself ; but it has not been in my power.” 

Oswald was not ungenerous. He grasped his father’s hand and 
warmly thanked him, saying it was only right his own money should 
defi-ay his own expenses wdien there were so many at home to 
educate. Ah, it was not the money he regretted. Had every 
sixpence been spent, he was young and strong, with a gtod 
profession before him, and brains and hands to work ; he could 
make his own way in the world, and he should do it. No, it was 
not the money. But wdiat had hurt Oswald was the manner in 
which they had estranged liim from his home ; liad kept'him from 
the father’s affection which he had yearned for. He knew that the 
fault had been Mra. Cray’s ; that his father held aloof only under 
her influence. He did not allow himself to blame his father even 
in his own heart ; but he could not help thinking that, were he 
ever pla^jed in a similar situation, he should openly clierish his fi;*st- 
born son, in spite of all the second wives in the world. Osw^'ild had 
yet to learn by experience how utterly futile is that boast which wo 
are all apt to make — that wo should act so differently in other 
people’s places. Never was there a truer aphorism than the homely 
sjiyiiig : “ Nobody know's where the shoe pinches except those wdio 
wear it.” 

Oswald Cray had been bom 2 >roud : it might be detected in eveiy 
tone of his voice, every turn of his well-set head, every lineament 
of liis features.. He could not help it. It is Avell to rejieat tliis 
assertion, because pridi3 is sometimes hx)ked u^xm as a failing 
demandii^g he;ivy reproach. Theit) it was, and he could not get * 
rid of it any more than he could get rid of his other qualities or 
feelings. It was discerned in him when a little child ; it was 
Conspicuous in his school-days ; it reigned 2 )aramouat in his early 
manhood. ^ ‘ The boy lias the proud spirit of liis grandfather, Sir 
Oswald,” quoth the gossips ; and no doubt it was from, that quarter 
that it had come. Only in his later days, those years lietwecn 
twenty and thirty, when thought and experience were coming to 
hiiu, did it grow less evident, for he had the good sense to endeavour 
to keep it under subjection. 

But it was not a bad sort of pride, after all. It was not the 
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foolish prklo of the Oswalds generally, who deemed every one 
beneath theni. It was rather the pride of innate rectitude which 
keeps its owner from doing a moan, wrong, or disgraceful action. 
It was the pride of self-esteem and self-reliance. Other young men 
might plunge into the world’s follies ; pride, if no better motive, 
kept Oswald Cray from them. He could not for very shame have 
borne a tainted conscience ; he could not luivc shown a clear exterior 
to the world, open and fearless, knowing that his heart w’as foul 
within. 

He was not proud of Ins descent from the Oswalds. Quite the 
contrary. Ho found no reason to pride himself on either the 
Oswalds or the Grays. So far as the Oswalds went, many a 
hundred times had he wished they w^ere no connections of his. All 
his life he had received from them nothing but slights ; and slights 
to a man of Oswald Cray’s temperament bring the deepest mortifi- 
cation. He knew now how they had treated his mother ; ho felt to 
hia very heart how they despised himself. If he could have changed 
his dead and gone grandfather into some one else, a little less 
foolish and a groat deal less grand, lie had been glad to do it. 

But this very isolation from his mothci’s family had tended to 
foster his own pride — just as isolation from liis own home, his father 
and the second family, had contributed to render him self-reliant. 
It is not your homo df^rliug, bred up in fond dependence, sheltered 
from the world’s storms as a hothouse flower, who becomes the 
self-reliant man, but ho w'ho is sent out early to rough it, who has 
no one to care for him, or to love him, in all the wide eartli. 

Not a more self-reliant man lived than Oswald Cray. Ho w^as 
sure, under (xod, of himsel/y of his good conduct ; and I think it is 
about the best assurance that a man or woman can carry with them 
through life. In moments of doubt, jiorplexity, difficulty, whatever 
might be its nature, he turned to his own heart and took its coun- 
sel — and it never failed him. It was wuth Jiim,self he deliberated ; 
it was his own good judgment, liis right feeling, that lie called to 
his aid. He Imd an honest, upright nature, was strictly honourable ; 
a proud man, if it is tho proper soi-t of pride, nearly always is so. 
His ambition was g’^eat, bub not extravagant; it did not soar in 
flights of fancy,'' vain, generally speaking, as they are abst;.d. He 
was determined to rise to the summit of ' is profession — that of a 
civil engineer — but he entertained no foolish dreams beyond it. 
To attain to that, he W'ould use every diligence, every effort, con- 
sistent with uprightness and lionour. 

He*^ was connected with a firm of high repute in Parliament 
Street : Bracknell and Street. Oswald Cray was a partner, but liis 
name did not as yet appear : and, as yi u may readily imagine, the 
lion’s share of the profits did not fall to him. In fact, he had 
entered it very much as his half-brother had entered *the house of 
Dr. Davciial —to obtain a footing. For more substantial rocom- 
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pense lie was content to wait. Bracknell and Street woffc engineers 
to tlie Hallinghani line, and to Oswald Cniy had been entrusted its 
working and management. 

He had said to Lady Oswald, when she reproached him with nob 
calling to see her more frequently, that his time >\ hen at Halling- 
ham was much occupied. True, so far : but the chief motive wliich 
kept liim from her house was a sensitive feeling relating to her 
money. It was not that he dreaded people’s saying he was looking 
after it : lie would have scorned that kind of reproach ; but he did 
dread lest any degree of intimacy should cause ker to leave it to 
him. None but a man of nicest honour, entrenched, as it were, in 
^ his own pride, the pride of rectitude, could have felt this delicacy. 
He did not want Lady Oswald’s money ; he knew that he lutd no 
claim upon any of it, no right to it, and he would not throw himself 
in her way more than he could help, even as a visitor Gossipjiing 
Hallingliam had sjiid : *‘My lady would be leaving her nest-egg to 
Mr. ()swahl Cray.” The gossip had penetrated to Jk^r. Oswald 
Cray’s oars, and his only retort w'as a haughty gesture of contempt ; 
but ill all probability it tended to increase liis dislike to going to 
Lady Oswald’s. During these business visits at Hallingliam, he 
sojourned at an excellent inn of the old school, a little be/ond the 
town and the Abbey Oaidens, called ‘"The Apple Tree,” and had 
recently bcicome more intimate with the family of Dr. Davciial. 

Driven all his days "from his father’s home, allowed to enter it 
only at rai’O intoiwals, and then as a formal guest, it cannot bo 
supposed that Oswald Cray entertained any strong aflectioii for Ips 
half-bj*oihcr and sisters. 8uch a sbite of things would have been 
unnatural, quite in o]>position to probabilities. It would be wrong 
to say that they disliked each other ; but there was certainly no 
love : civil indifference may best express the feeling. Marcus, the 
eldest child f)f the second Mrs. Cray, was from three to four years 
younger than Oswald. It had been better that Mrs. Cray had 
fostered an affection between these boys, but she did just the 
reverse. She resented the contempt cast on her husband by the 
Oswalds of Thorndyke ; resented, most unreasonably, the fact that 
the small income of the tk*st Mrs. Cray should diavt^ descended at 
once to A^'ald ; she even resented the child’s having taken the 
distinguishing name : he was Oswald Cray ; her son simply Cray. 
How worse than foolish this was of her, how wrong, perhaps the 
woman might yet live to learn : but altogether it excited her 
against Oswald ; and she had kept him aloof from her own children, 
and encouraged those children to be jealous of him. When* the 
boys becfime men, they met often, and wore cordial enough with 
each other ; but there was no feeling of brotherhood between them ; 
thjre never could be any. 

For a twclvdlnonth after Mr. Cray’s death Mrs. Cray reniaiiiod 
at iTue Abbey, and then left it. It was too expensive* a rcsi- 
Oswalil Craj*. 3 
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deuce for \ or now — its rent absorbing half her income. She re- 
moved with, her daiightei’s to a watering-place in Wales, where, as 
she querulously said, she hoped they should “ get along. ” Marcus, 
who had qualified for a suigeou, became assisSint to Dr. Davenal, 
and that gentlemen at lengtli gave him a small share in the profits. 
It was not a full i)artnci'8hip, openly recognised as “Davenal and 
Cray, ” nothing of the sort, llallingham know that he was admitted 
to a small share of the proceeds ; and they knew that that was all. 
But he would no doubt become a full partner in time. 

He was liked in Hallingham, this young doctoi , and Dr. Davenal 
had done it in kindness, to give him a stfinding. As the time w^ent 
on, he would have no dt)ubt a larger share — pi*obably soi:^e time 
succeed to the whole. He was considered a suitable partner for 
the'<foctor; the Grays of the Abbey had always been looked up to 
in the town ; and young Cray’s skill as a medical man was in the 
ascendant. Lady Oswald was growing to like him veiy much ; she 
evinced a desire to patronise him, to forward his interests ; and Dr. 
Davenal was really in hope that she would adopt him as her at- 
tendant for tlio daily calls instead of himself. Mr. Cray could 
spare the time for those useless visits bettor than Dr. Davenal. 
lie, Mr^ Cray, resided in lodgings in tlio town, and was growing in 
favour daily in a professional point of view : not that he had dis- 
played any unusual skill, but simply that Hallingham gave him 
credit for possessing it, because they liked himself. 

There was a laige family of the Davenals, as there was f>f the 
Oswahls— speaking, in both ca.ses, of the day.s gone hy. Years and 
years ago Surgeon Davonal’s had been a noted name in Hallingham; 
lie had a large practice, and ho had several children. It is not 
necessary to speak of all the children. Richard (the present Dr. 
Davenal) was the eldest son, and had succeeded to the practice. 
The two other sons, Walter and Jolm, had chosen to enter the 
Church, and both, when (jrdained, had gone out to the West Indies, 
One of them bocaine cliaplain to the Bishop of Barbadoos, the othoi* 
obtained a church in the ishirid. Botli had married there, and 
Caroline Davenal was the only child of Walter, the elder of the 
two. 

Sara wa.s t\^;olve 'years old when Ler dbusin Caroline arrived in 
England, am orphan; her father and mother were botlJ^ilead. A 
pf)or clergyman in the West Indies, dyiiig young, was not likelj'^ to 
have srived money, and the little child, CanJine, had literally 
iKjthin^. Her father wrote an appealing letter to his brother 
Rickard, on hia deathbed, and Richard Davenal was not one to 
resist such an appeal. 

“She .shall he as my child liencoforth, and Sara’s sister,'’ said he, 
in the warmth of his heart., when the letter and the child arrived 
at Hallingham. And so slje had lj< 3 en. , 

But i(« was by no means so certain tlmt C.u-oline Davenal would 
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not, some time be rich. A very lai^e sum of money wyfi pending in 
her mother’s family, who were West Indians. It haa become the 
subject of dispute, of litigation, and was at lengtli thrown into that 
formidable coui’t in England — Chancery. Should it be decided in 
one wa;)f, Caroline would receive no benefit ; if in another, she 
would come in for several thousand pounds. The probabilities 
were in her favour — but Chancery, as you all know, is capricious, 
and does not hurry itself to j)ersonal inconvenience. 

Ui)on the death of Dr. Davenal’s wife, his sister Bcttina came to 
reside with him, and to rule his children. He had only three — 
Richard, Edward, and Sara. There had been others between 
Edward and Sara, but they had died young. Fine lads, those of 
I Dr. Davenal, although tlu'y took to plaguing stern Miss Bcttina, 
and aggravatiiigly called her “Aunt Bett.” Fine young men,’ too, 
they grew ux) — well reared, well educated. Richard embra«od his 
fathers jnofeasion; for Edward a cominissir)n in “the army was 
X)Ui*chascd, in accordance witli his strong wish, and he was no^v 
Captiiin Davenal. * 

And Richard Davenal, the eldest son, where was he? Ah! it 
was a grio^'ous stoiy to look back ux)on. Jt had clouded the life 
of Dr. Davenal, and would cloud it to the end. Richard was dead, 
and Dr. Davenal blamed himself as the remote cause of the death. 

When Riohaid had completed In's studies, and i)asscd the College 
of Surgeons, ho retui ned to Hallingham, and joined his fatlier in 
practice, as it had been intended that lie should. He grew in 
favour: he jn’ornised to be as clever as his father: and Hallingham 
courted him. He was a man of attmetivo iiresencc, of genial 
ners, and he mixed a groat deal of ideasure wdth his life of \vork. 
Dr. Davenal spoke tc» him seriously and kindly. He said that too 
much jdeaaiire did not agree long wdth work, could nut agree with 
it, and he begged him to l>e more steady. Richard laughed, and 
said ho would lie. A short time, and startling new^s reached the ears 
of Dr. Davenal — that Richard w as thinking of mariying one who 
was undesirable as a wife. Richard, his fine boy, of wh<»m he was 
so f<md and imnid, marry /in' ! Tt wms not against the young lady 
luii-self that so much could be urged, but against her connections. 
They w^ere most <jbjectll(mable. Dr. Daveifal f^iinted out to 
Richard^ftVftt to wed this girl w^ould bo a bliglit upon his jirospects, 
a blow to his rcimtation. Richard could not be brought to see it. 
Though not equal to themselves in iiosition, she was resiioctiible, 
lie siiid ; and her connections liad nothing to do with it ho did 
not marry them, he married her. The feud continued : mt an 
o])en feud, but an under-cuiTont of opi:) 08 itioii and coolne.ss, 
RLchanl would not give up his project, and Dr. Davenal w'ould not 
view it with anytliing but aversion. As to giving his consent, that 
Jlr. Davenal yever would do; and Richard, hitherto dutiful, was 
nut one to go to the extremity of marrying without it. * 
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It was at^M^iis time, or a little before it, that the dispute had 
arisen in Bartwidoes touching the money already spoken of. Par- 
ticulars of it were written to Dr. Davenal by his brother John, 
explaining also how Caroline’s interests were involved in it. He, 
the Ttev. tT(ihn Davenal, Siiid in the same letter that he was anxious 
to send his two little boys to Euroi)C for their education, and w^as 
waiting to lliid them a litting escort ; he did not care to trust them 
alone in tlie sliip. As Dr. Davenal read this letter, a sudden 
thought darted into his mind like a flash of liglitning. What if lie 
sent out Richard y Richard could learn the detail.^ ;*bout tliis for 
tune, could, if expedient, urge Caroline’s interests ; he c.mld bring 
back the two little boys, and — the chief thought of all lay beliind - 
it might break olf his engagement ? Quite a glow of satisfaction 
Ciime over Dr. Davenal at the thought. 

Tfo sought ? conference w'itli his son. He tohl liim that he 
wished him to take a vo^-age to Barbadoes ; that Caroline’s interests 
required sojne cuie to go out; that the two little boys liad no friend 
to bring them over. Richard hesitated. To most young men a 
visit to the West Indies would be a welcome distractif)n ; but 
Richard Davenal seemed strangely to hold back from it. Did some 
inysteridas warning of wliat it would bring forth dart unconsciously 
across liis spirit 'i Or did he fear that it might in some W'ay lead to 
his losing the young lady upon whom lie liad sot his heart I It 
cannot be known. Certain it was —oh how well remembered 
afterwai’ds— tliat an unaccountable repugnance on Richard’s l>art 
eynced itself, and only to the urgent persuasion of Dr. Davenal 
did ho at length yield. He yielded, as it w'ere, under protest, and 
he said so, sacrificing his own strong wislies to liis father’s. 

He set sail; and he wrote on liis arrival at Barbadoes, after a 
fine |3assage ; and the next letter they received, a fortnight after- 
w-aixls, wais not from him, but from his uncle, the clergyman. 
Richard had died of yellow fever. 

It seemed to turn the current of Dr. Davenal’s life. He blamed 
himself: but for his scheming — ^aiuliii that moment of intonso grief, 
he called it scheming — Richard, his best beloved son, would be still 
by his side to bles'^ him. He had ever .been open and straiglit- 
forward; andSicver, so long fis he lived, wtiuld he scW-i.c figain. 
Ill his unha]>piness, he began to re; roach liimself xor having 
needlessly opjiosed Richard’s iiiarri?%e. He sent for the young girl, 
and found her pretty, modest, and gentle, and his rciientaiice 
increased itself fourfold. He informed her very kindly and con- 
siderately of the unhappy fact of Richard’s death, and told her that 
should any memento be found for her aii^idst Richard's effects when 
they arrived — any letter, no matter w’lat — it should be given to her. 

But tliat death liad changed Dr. Davenal into an old marr; ip 
the two years whicli had elapsed since, he had aged Ven years both 
in looks and constitution. No wonder tluit a spasm of pain cro.;sed 
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Jiis face when Mr. Cray asked him wJiethcr he shuiiyi refns* him 
Caroline. You can now understand his answer: “So long as I 
live I shall never ‘ forbid * marriage to any over whom I Iiold 
control : and you can understand the anguish of the tone in which 
it was spoken. 

And we have now done with retrospect. 


CHAPTER VI. 

NKAL’.S CrRIO.slTY. 

Thky sat around the dinner-table ; Dr. Davenal, Miss Bettina, Sarft, 
and Caroline, ft was an unusually silent tfirble. Dr. Davenal could 
iu)t digest the proi)osal of Mr. Ciiiy for Caroline ; Caroline was 
conscious and timid ; Sara scented something not altogether 
cojnfortable in the air, and did not raise her eyes from her plate ; 
and it was one of tlic especially deaf days of Miss Bettina. 

Neal moved about noiselessly. Being a treasure <.)f a servant, of 
coui’se he ahvays did move noiselessly. Quite an artistic perform- 
4'ince was Neal’s waiting. In his ow'ii person he did the w'aiting of 
tlii’oe ; and so tranquilly assiduous was his mode of accomjdishjiig 
it, so perfect indeed were all NeaFs ways in the household, that 
Miss Bettina rarely lot a day pass without sounding his praises. 

Strange to say, the doctor did not like him. Why it was, or 
how' it W'as, he could not tell, but he had never taken to Neal. 
sti-ong was the feeling, that it may almost be said he disliked Neal. 
And yet the man fulfilled all his duties so well that there was no 
fault to be found with him, no excuse to be given for dischaiging 
him. The doctor’s last indoor man-servant had not been anything 
like as cfiicicnt as Neal, w^as not half so fine a gentleman, had ten 
faidts where Neal did itot appear to have on^. But the doctor 
had irivTfP'^od, honest old Giles, had kept him for numy years, and 
only parted with him when he grew' too old to work. 

Then Neal presented himself. Neal had once lived with Lady 
OsAvald; had been groom of the chambers at Thonidyk<^ in Sir 
John’s time, and Lady Oswald kept him for a twelvemonth after 
Sir John’s death, and almost cried when she parted with him; but 
Neal refused point-blank to go out mth the carriage, and Lady 
Os vald did not wish to keep three men-ser\'antfi. Neal found a 
place in London, and they lost sight of him for some yeai*s ; but he 
■ xiado his appearance at Lady Osw'ald’s again one day — having come 
down by the new railroad to see what change it had made in the 
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old place, aild to pay his i-espccts to my lady.. My lady was 
j^^ratifiod hy the attention, and inquired what he was doing. Ho 
had loft his sitimtion, ho answered, and he had some thoughts of 
trying for one in the coiintiy ; my lady was aware, no doubt, how 
close and smoky London was, and he found that it had told ui>on 
his health ; if he could hoar of a quiet place in the country ho 
believed he might be induced to take it, however disfidvantageous it 
might be in a pecuniaiy point of view. Did my lady hap])en to 
know of one ? My lady did happen to know of : Dr. Davenal 
was then parting with old Giles. She thoiiglit it would ^'o the very 
place for Neal; Neal the very man for the place; aim in her 
proixjnsity for managing other people’s business, which was as 
strong upon Lady Oswald as it is upon many more of us, she ordered 
her carriage, and drove to Dr. Davcnal’s, and never left him until 
ho had promised Neal the situation. 

r In trutli, Dr. Davenal deemed that Neal would suit him very 
well, provided he could bring his notions down to the ])lace ; and 
that, as Lady Oswald said, Neal intended to do. Ihit to be groom 
of the cliambors to a nobleman w'ho kept his score or so of servants 
(for that;* it was understood, had been Neal’s situation in London), 
and t«> be sole indoor man-servant to a doctor, keeping only three 
maids besides, and the coachman in the stables, would bo a great 
descent in life. Neal, however, Jicccpted the place, and Dr. 
Davenal took him on tlie reconimendatif)n of Lady Oswald without 
referring to the nobleman in town. 

Dut even in the preliminaiy interview when the engagement was 
made. Dr, Davenal felt a dislike for the man stealing over liiin. 
Instinct would have prompted him to say, “You will not suit mo 
rcasfui overpowered it, and whispered, “He will prove an excellent 
servant ; ” and Dr. Davenal engaged him. That was just l)cfore 
Richard went out to Barbadocs, and ever since then the doctor liad 
been saying to himself how full of prejudice was his dislike, con- 
sidering the excellent servant Neal proved to be. But he could 
not got rid of the prejudice. 

Neal cleared the .table when dinner was. over, and jdaced dessoit 
upon it. Dr. 'Davenal did not care for dessert; deemed of 
time to sit at it; but Miss Bettina, who favoured inost of the 
customs and fashions of lior girlhood, would as soon have thought 
of dispensing with dinner. Dr. Davenal generally withdrew with 
the clotii ; sometimes, if not busy, ho stayed a few minutes to chat 
witlf liis daughter and Caroline ; but calls on his time and services 
were made after dinner as well as before it. 

On this day he did not leave his \ce. He sat at the foot of the 
table, Miss Davenal opposite to him, tlio young hwlies betrwecji. 
them, one on each side. Interrupted by Lady Oswald in tlije 
afteniooh, he had not yet si)oken to Caroline; and that lie Wijs 
prei)aring to do now. 
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Ho drew his chair near to her, and bcj^an in lowi^oncs. Sara 
roso soon, and quitted the room ; Miss Davonal was quite deaf ; 
they were practically alone. 

“ My dear, Mr. Cray is not the man I would have chosen for 
you. Are you aware how very small is the income he derives from 
his partnership with me ? " 

Caroline caught up the damask dessert najjkin, and began pulling 
out its fringe. “His prospects are very fair, Uncle Richard. 

“Fair enough, insomuch as he may enjoy the whole of this 
practice in time. But that time may be long in coming, Caroline ; 
twenty years hence, for all we know. I shall be only seventy tlien, 
and my father at seventy was as good a man as I am now.” 

Her lingers pulled nervously at the fringe, and she did not’jviisc 
lier eyes. “ I iKqjo y<»u will live much longer than that, Uncle 
Richard.” 

“As long as 1 live, Caroline, and retain health and strength, .s«j 
long shall I pursue my practice and take the largest ijhare of ils 
profits. Mr. Cray understood tliat perfectly when I admitted him 
to a small share as a partner. I did it for liis sake, to give him a 
standing in the town. I had no intention of biking a partner ; T 
wished only for an assistant ; but out of regard to his prospects, T 
decided to give him a trilling share, and sutiered it to be known in 
Hallingham that ho had become my partner. lie lias (Uily two 
hundred a year from me.” 

“ It does not cost much to live,” said Caroline. “ Wc need lud 
keep many servants. ” ■* . 

Dr. Davonal paused, feeling that she waslu>pelessly incxperiencod, 

■ “My dear, Avhat do you suiipose it costs us to live as wo do?— 
hero, in this house ? ” 

“ Ever so much,” was Caroline's lucid answer. 

“It costs me quite twelve hundred a year, Caroline, and I have 
no house-rent to pay.” 

She did not answer. Miss Davenars sharp eyes caught sight <.>f 
Caroline’s fingers, and slie demanded what she w^as doing with the 
napkin. Caroline laid it on the table beside her phito. 

“Jl^jjjmnot afford to’ increase Mr. Cray’s salary very much,” 
continueoOr. Da venal. “ 1 do not feel inclined to reduce my own 
stylo of living, and Edward draws largely upon me. Extravagant 
fellows, those young officers ! ” added the doctor, falling into 
abstraction. “Not one of them, 1 believe, makes Jiis pay 
suffice.” » 

He paused. Caroline took up a biscuit and began crumbling it 
on her plate. 

“The very utmost that I could afford to give liim would be 
four hundred* per annum,” resumed Dr. Davenal; “and I believe 
, "bat I shall inconvenience myself to do this. But that ‘is not it. 
There ” 
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“ OJi, Vn\o nichavd, it is aini>Ic ! Four hundred a year We 
could not spwid ifc. ” 

He i,hook his Jioad at the interruption and at its luiconscioua 
ignorance. 

“ Caroline, T was going to say that the mere income is not all tlie 
question. If you in ary Mr. Cray, ho can make no settlement 
upon you ; more than that, he has no home, no furniture. I think 
he has been jireciiiifavto ; inconsiderately so. Few men would ask 
a young lady to be tlieir wife until they had a liouse to take her to ; 
or funds to procure one.’’ 

Caroline’s eyes tilled with tears. She had hard work to keep 
them from dropping. 

“Carine,” he said .caressingly, “is it quite irrevocahle, this 
attachment ? ” 

The tears overflowed now. She murmured some words wliich 
the doctor only caught sufticieiitly to gather that it was irro- 
v*>cable — or^ that at any rate the young lady thought so. Ho 
sighed. 

“Listen to me, child. I should never attempt to oppose your 
incliruitions ; I sliould not think of forbidding any marriage that 
you had tet your iieart upon. If you have fixed on Mr. Cray, or 
he on you — it comes to tlie same — I will not sot my Avill against it. 
But one thing J must urge upon you both-- to wait. ” 

“ Do you dislike Mr. Cray, Cnclo iliehard '/ ” 

“Dislike him! no, child. Have 1 not made him my partner? 
I JJike him personally very much. I don’t know whether lie has 
much stability,” continued the doctor, in a musing tone, as thougli 
he were debating the question with himself. “ But let that pass. 
My objection to him for you, Caroline, is chiefly from a ncciiniarv 
view of the matter. ” 

“ I am sure wc sliall have enou'^h,” she answered. 

“Jflgive my consent, Carry, I shall do it under protest; and 
make a bargain with you at the same time.” 

Caroline lifted her eyes. 

“ What pr(»test ?— what bargain ? ” she asked. 

“The i)rotest, t.}?at J give my consent ••gainst my better judg- 
ment. The baigain, that when you find you have nyi»^'':vl im- 
prudently and cannot make both ends i eet, you don’t turn round 
and blame me.” 

She bent lier eyes with a smile and shook her head in answer, 
and bcjfaii twisting the chain that lay upon her fair neck. 8ho 
wore ’the same rich dress that she had worn in the afternoon, as did 
Sara ; but the high bodies had been exchange»l for low ontis, 

“I will not withhold my c(»nseiit But,” he added, his' tone 
clianging to the utmost seriousness, “I shall recommend you botij 
to wait. To wait at least a year or two. You ar^ very young 
only twenty,” 
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J fim twonty-one, Viiclo Richard, ’ .jlo ' 'f/^cldy, It 

is Hard wlio is (H)Jy twenty. ” 

Ho smiled fit tJio eager tone. One yc.i- oins so mue/i to ilie 
young. 

“Twenty-one, then : since last week, I ' diove. Ai i T*3.ark is 
three or four years older. You can well d to wait. A year or 
two’s time may make a wonderful di/ferenco in the position of 
alfairs. Your share of that disputed property may have come to 
you, rendering a settlement upon you possible ; and Mark, if lie 
eliooses to lie saving, may have got chairs and tables togotlier. 
Pcrha])S I imiy increase his share at once to help him do it.” 

, “ Would yr)U bo so kind as enlighten mo as to the to])ic of your 

cemversation witli Caroline, Dr. Davenal ?” • • 

The intevrujition came from Miss Dettina. Deaf as she was, it 
was impossihlo not to jiorceivo that some subject of UMUsual momoiit 
wa.s being disoiissod, an<I nothing annoyed her more than to fancy 
slie was purposely kept in the dark. For the last live minutes she 
had s;it ominously u])right in her chair. Very upright she always 
did sit, at all times and seasons ; but in moments of displeasure it 
was impleasanUy porecjitiblc. Dr. Davenal rose from bis seat and 
Widked towards Iut, bending his face a little forward. Hi^disliked 
talking to her on lier voiy deaf day.s : it made him hoarse for hours 
afterwards. 

“ Caroline wants to be married, Bettina.” 

Miss Bettina caught the right words this time, hut she doubted 
it. She had not yet learnt to look upon Caroline as anything bul»'ii 
eliild. C(Uild tlie world have gone round in accordance witli th’e 
iileas of Miss Bettina, no one witli any regard to ju'ojiriety would 
have maiTied until tlie age of thirty. Her cold grey eyes gradiuilly 
opened as she looked fixmi one to the other. 

“ Wants to bo what, did you say '( ” 

“To be married. Aunt Bctt,” cried the doctor. “It’s the 
fashion with the young folk nowadays ! You were not in so great 
a liuny when you "were young.” 

The doctor spoke in no spirit of joking — as a stranger might have 
sujiposod — M iss Davenal ’«eing Miss Davenal still! Byttina Davenal 
had romance in life. In her young days^ when she Avas 

not much mder than Caixilinc, a poor curate had sought to make 
her his Avife. She was greatly attached to liim, but ho was very, 
very poor, and prudence said, “Wait until better times shall come 
for him.’’ Miss Bettina’s father and niothor Avero living th4n the 
latter a gr(»at iiiA’alid ; and that also Aveighed with her, for in her 
duty ami affection she did n(>t like to leave her homo. Ay, cold 
and nusympatliising as she appeared to lie now, Bettina Davenal 
hjid once been a warm, loving girl, an affectionate daughter. And 
Si I, by her oAVif decree, she waited and waited, and in her Jtliirtietli 
year that poor curate, never promoted to riches, had died — died of 
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bad air, anct haard work, and poor nourishment. His duties were 
thrown in the midst of one of our worst metropolitan districts ; and 
tlicy wore heavy, and liia ’stipend was small. From ' tliat timo 
Bettina Davonal’s disposition had changed ; sho'grcw cold, formal, 
hard : repentance, it was suspected, was over uix)n her, that she 
liad not risked prudimee Jind saved his life. Her own fortune 
added to what he earned, would at least have kept him from the 
evils of poverty. 

“Wlio wants to marry her?’* questioned Miss Davcnal, when 
she could take her condemning eyes from Caroline. 

“ Mark Cray.” 

T)ie words seemed to pacify Miss Davenal in a slight degree, and 
her head relaxed a very little. “ She might do worse, Tlichard. 
He is a good man, and 1 daresay he is making money. Those civil 
engineers get on well.” 

“1 said Mark Cray, Aunt Bett,” repeated the doctor. 

“Mark! Jfe won’t do. He is only a boy. He has neither 
Imusc nor money.” 

“Just what I say,” said the doctor. “J tell her they must 
wait. ” o 

“ Mad ! To be sure they must be mad, both of them,” coinplai- 
santly acquiesced Miss Da venal. 

“Wait, ] said, Bettina,” roared the doctor. 

“ You need not rave at me, Richard. 1 am not as deaf as a jamt. 
Who says anything about ‘ fate ?’ Fate, indeed ! don’t talk of fate 
to mo. Whore’s your comiiion-scnse gone to ? ” 

“Wait, I said. Aunt I3ett ! W-a-i-t ! I tell them they must 
wait.” 

“No,” said Aunt Bett. “ Better break it olF.” 

“ T doujlj^ink they will,” returned the doctor. 

MissjBeCTmJi turned her eyes on Caroline. That young hwly, left 
to hdjpdi, had pretty nearly done for the napkin. She dreaded 
but rffS"* person in the world, and that was stem Aunt Bettina. 
Miss Bettina rose in her slow stately fashion, and turned Candinc’s 
drooping face towards her, 

“ What in the world has put it iiitc» your head to tliink of Mark 
Cray?” 

“I didn’t think of him before he thought of me,” was poor 
Caroline’s excuse, which, as a matter of course. Miss Daveiial did 
not catch. 

“'•Has it over occurred to you to reflect, Caroline, how voiy seri- 
ous a step is that of settling in life ? ’* 

“ Wc shall get along. Aunt Bettina.” 

“I don’t know that you would got along if you mamed Mayk 
Cray. I don’t like Miirk Cray. I did not tliink r” 

“ Why don’t you like him, aunt ? ” 

“I don’t know,” replied Miss Bettina. 


“He is too light and 
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carcloHs. T diM not think it a wise step of your uncle’;/ to ttiko him 
into partnership; but it was not my province to interfere. The 
Grays brought it to nothing, you know. Lived like princes for a 
few years, and when affairs came to be looked into at Mr. Cray’s 
death, the money was gone.” 

“That was not Mark’s fault,” returned Caroline indignantl}'. 
“Tt ought to be no reason for your disliking him. Aunt Bettina.” 

“ It gives one prejudices, you see. Ho maybe bringing it to the 
Sfime ill his own case before his life’s over.” 

“You might as well say the same of Oswald,” resentfully spr»ke 
Caroline. 

* Oswald’s different. He is 'wortli a thousand of Miirk. 

Don’t think of Mark, Caroline. You might do so much bet tor ; 
better in all ways.” 

“1 don’t care to do better,” w'as the rebclli*)us ’answer. And 
then, half-frightened, rCpenting its insfdence, poor Caroline bursf, 
into tears. She felt very indignant at the dispjmigcnicift <3f Mark. 
F(n’tunately for her, Miss Da venal mistook the words. 

“We don’t care that you should do better ! Of coui*sc w^e care. 
AVhat are you thinking of, child ? Your uncle studies youryintcrest s 
as much as Kb would study Sara’s. ” 

“More!” impulsively interrupted tlie doctor, who was pacing 
(he room, his hands under his coat-tails. “ I might feel less scru- 
pulous in opposing Sara’s inclination.” 

“ You hear, Caroline ! The doctor opposes this inclination of 
youj-s ! ” ' 

Candino gave him a look of hclidcss a]>pcal : not only that he 
w'onld not oi)[)ose it, but that he would set Miss Davenal right. 

“ J don’t ojipo.se it, Bettina : J don’t go so far as that. I.rocom- 
niend them to wait. In a year or two ” 

A loud knock at the hall-door shirt led Dr. Davenal. Knwks 
there were pi’ctty frc^jjucnt — loud fuies too; but this was unusually 
loud and long. And it startled some t>ne besides the doctor. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AN INTBRRUrTION. 

^TfiAT some onA was Neal. Neal’s mind Wiis by far too composed to 
be ruffled by any sort of shock, and Neal’s nerves vrere in first-rate 
order. It happened, however, that Neal was rather unpleasantly’- 
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near to ihe^ront (lof)r at that iiiomeiit, and tlie sudden sound, so 
sharp and long, did make him stiirt. 

When Neal removed the dinner tilings, he placed his jdatc and 
glasses in the pantry, and carricnl the tray with the other articles 
down to the kitchen. In going upstairs again he was called by 
Watson, tlie upper woman servant of the family, who was as old as 
Neal himself, and had livcnl with them for some years. She was in 
the apartment opening from the kitchen, a boarded room with a 
])iece of square Ciirpet in the middle. It was i'alled the house- 
keeper’s room, and was used as a sitting-room by the servants when 
their work w'as over for the day. The servants’ entrant.' to the 
house was on this low’d- lloor ; stops ascending from it to the outer , 
doof In the back garden. 

“ Did you call me ? ” asked Neal, looking in. 

Watson wassbusy pxpering some jars of jam. Slie turned at the 
question, displaying a sallow face with quick dark eyes, and pointed 
to a note lying on the table before her. 

“ A note for Miss Sara, Neal. It came five minutes ago.” 

“.lossy might have brought it up,” remarked Neal. “Letters 
should never be delayed below.” 

“ Jes^y has stepped out,” explained Watson. “And I want to 
get to an end witli this jam; Miss Bottina expected it w^as done and 
put away this morning.” 

Neal carried the note up to his pantry, and there examined it. 
But beyond the fact that it was supcrscri))ed “Miss Sara Da venal,” 
Neal could gather no information to gratify his curiosity. The 
llandwriting w'as not familiar to him; the envelope displayed neither 
crest nor coat-of-arms. He held it iqv but not the most scrutinising 
eye could dt3tcct any thing through it; he gingerly tried the fastening 
of the envelope, but it wouhl not open without tearing. As ho w'^as 
thus engaged he heard the dining-room door c»pcn, and pooped out 
of his pantry. 

It w^as Miss Sara. She was going up-stairs to the drawing-room. 
Neal heard her enter it; and after the laj>se of a minute or tavo, he 
follow'eil her, hearing the note on a silver wraitor. She liad shut 
herself in. Sqrnelfow' that confcreiK o in tho d ining-voom was making 
her nervous., 

“Who brought it, Neal?” she care tessly asked, taking tlie note 
from the w aiter. 

“ I am unable to say, miss. It ciune when I was waiting at 
diiujyar.^ ’ 

Neal retired, closed tlie drawing-room door, and descended to hi.s 
pantry. There he began making preparations for washing his glasses, 
Hither noisy ones for Neal. He put some water into a woixlen 
s rinsed tho glasses in it, and turned them down to^dry. ifavTff^'^ 
advance^ thus far, it probably struck Neal that a slight interlude' of 
recreation might be accejitable. 
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He stoic cautiously as far as the dining-room door, and there e-ime 
to a halt, bending down his ear. Neal could calculate' his chances 
.‘IS well as the best living spy. He could not be t^iken unawares by 
Miss Sara from the drawing-room or the servants from the kitchen; 
and his sense of hearing was so acute, partly from nature, partly 
from exercise, that no one could approach the dining-room 
door from the inside without his receiving ample warning. Neal 
Jiad not i)layod his favourite part for years to be surprised at 
hist. 

There ho had remained, listening to anything in the dining-room 
there might be to hear, until aroused by that sti*ange knock— - so loud 
^ and long, that, even he was startled. Gliding back to his pantry, a 
slight clattA;r there wdth spoons and forks, and Neal came forth to 
the summons, with a far tleeter foot than Neal generally permitted 
himself, fur the kiioekcr had begun again and W'a^ sounding in- 
cessantly. 

“ Is all the town dying ? muttered ’Neal. 4 • 

He openeil the door, and there burst in two fine laSs, sending 
tlieir ringing laughter through the house, and nearly ujisettiiig the 
man in their wild liasto, as they sprang past him into the dining- 
room, and oil Dr. Da venal. Sara, alarmed at the uiiusuial noise, 
came running dowm. 

“ You rogues 1 ’’ exclaimed the doctor. “What brings you here 
to-day / ” 

They w'cre too excited to explain very lucidly. One day extra in 
a schoolboy’s holidays, especially at their commencement, will tuj^ii 
young heads crazy. I'ho usher who was to bike charge of the 
boys whose liomes lay this way, had received news that morning 
of the illness of a relative, and had to leave a day sooner ; so they 
left also. 

“ Nothing loth, 111 answer for it,” cried Dr. Davcnal ; and the 
boys laughed. 

He placed' them belli before him, and looked first at one, then 
at the other, noting what alteration the months had made. There 
was a general likeness betwx^eii them, as regarded eyes, hair, and 
complexion, but none iu»features. Kichard, tli^ eldjjst, generally 
called'’ S^k, ^ was a good-tempered, saiicy-looking boy, wjth a turned- 
ui» nose ; Leopold had more delicate features, and seemed less 
sti'ong. 

“ You have both grown, ” said the doctor ; “ but Leo’s thin. How 
<lo your studies get on, Dick ?” * 

“ Oil- -middling,” acknowledged Dick, a remarkably candid liul. 

‘ ‘ Uncle Richard, I ’m the best cricketer in the whole school. There’s 
not </ne of the fellows can come up to me.” 

' '^'^The best what, Richard ? ” siiid Miss Bettiiia, bending her ftre 
to the lad. * 

“Cricketer, Aunt Belt,” repeated Richard, 
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“Good boy!” s/iid Miss BcUina approvingly. “Resolve to be 
the best sclu^lar always, and you wilt be the best. You shall have 
a pot of fresh jam for tea, Dick.” 

Dick smothered his laugliter. “T am not a good scholar at all, 
Aunt Bett. Leo is : but he’s a muff at cricket.” 

“Not a good scholar!” repeated Miss Bettina. “Did you m^t 
tell mo you me you were the best scholar ? ” 

“No. I said 1 was the best cricketer,” responded Dick.” 

“ Oh,” said Miss Bettin/j., her face resuming its severity. “ That 
will do you no good, Richard.” 

“ Aren’t you deafer than before, Aunt Bott ? I am sure you are 
just as deaf again as you were at Christmas ! Uncle Richaru, we 
had a boat-race yesterday. I was second oar.”'' • 

don’t like tluisc boat-races,” hastily ititenaipted Cartdine. 

“Girls never do,” said Mr. Richard, loftily. “They wouldn’t 
like to blister *11 leir hands with the oars ! Look at mine.” 

He extended his right hand, iq) wards, triumxdiantly. Dr. < 

Davenal sj«)ke. 

“I don’t like boat-racing for you boys, either, Dick. 

“Oh, it was grand, Uncle Richard! One of the boats tij^pod 
over, ai^d the fellows got a ducking. ” 

“Thali’s just it,” siiid Dr. Davenal. “Boats ‘tix>’ over when 
you inexperienced young gentlemen least expect it. It has led to 
loss of life sometimes, Dick.” 

“ Any mult* can scramljlo out of the water, Uncle Richard. Some 
of us fellows can swim like otters. ” 

''“And some can’t swim at all, I siipiK)se. What did Dr. Keen 
say when he hcanl of the boatful going over ? ” 

Richard Davenal raised his honest eyes tf> his uncle, suriirisc in 
their depths. “ It didn’t get to Keen’s ears. Uncle Richard ! He 
knew nothing of the boat-r{M.*c ; w'e had it out of bounds. As if 
Keen wouldn’t have stopped it, if lie had known. lie thought we 
were off to the cricket-field. ” 

“ Well, you must bo a nice lot of boys ! ” cried Dr. Davenal, 
(piaintly. “ Does ho give a prize for honour ? You’d win it, Dick, 
if he did.” 

Dick laiightd. It’s the same at all soliools, Uncle Ricjmrd. If 
w^e let the masters into the secret of all our fun, rni^iiljnittle of 
it should we get.” 

“I tliink they ouglit to know of tlie fun that consists in going 
on tlio, water. There’s danger in that.” 

‘VNot a bit of it, Uncle Richard. It was the jolliest splash ! 
The chief trouble was getting dry things to put on. They had been 
put up in the boxes ready to come home with us, and we hiulto manage 
no end of stratagem to get at tliem.” 

“ A jolly splasli was it ! Were you one of the immersed ones, 
Dick?”. 
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‘ ‘ Not I, ” returned Dick. “ As if we second-desk fellows couldn’t 
manage a boat better than that ! Leo was.” 

How many of you were drowned, Leo ? ” 

Leo opened his eyes. Drowned^ Uncle Richard! Not one. 
We scrambled out like fun. There’s no fear of getting drowned.” 

“ No fear at all, as it seems to me,” returned the doctor. ** But 
there’s danger of it, Leo. ” 

Leo made no reply. Dr. Davenal remained silent for a minute, 
lost in thouglit; then lie sat down, and held the two lads in front of him, 

“Did either of you ever observe a white house, lying back on a 
hill, just as you jmss the next stjition to this — Hildon ] ” 

“1 know it,” cried out Richard. “ It is old Low’s.” 

« “Old L<nv’s, if you choose to call him so, but he is not as old as 
I am, Master Dick. Some people in that neighbourhood called him 
Squire Low. He is Lady Oswald’s hindlord. A few years ago, 
boys, r was sent for to his house ; that very house ^ipon tlie hill. 
Mr. Low’s mother was living Avith him then, and 1 found she 
was taken ill. I went several days in succession. Sometimes I sfivv 
Mr. Low’s sons, three nice lads, but daring as you two are, and 
about your present age. One afternoon, — ^listen, both of you, — T 
had no sooner arrived home from Mr. Low’s, than 1 was surprised 
to see one of his men riding up hero at highest speed. The railway 
Avas not opened then. I feared old Mrs. Low might be worse, and 
liastened out to the man myself. He had come galloiiing all tlie way, 
and asked me to gallop back as quickly ” 

“Old Mrs. Loav w’as dead ! ” cried quick Dick. 

“No, sir, she was not dead. She was no worse than when T lifAl 
left her. Mr. Low’s three sons had done just what you tell mo you 
did yesterday. Tliey went upon the river at Hildon in a rowing- 
Ixjat, and tlie boat upset— tipped over, as you call it ; and the i)oor 
boys had lujt found it so easy to .scramble out as you, Leo, and >our 
comrades did. One of them aaus out, the man said; he thought 
the other tAVo were not. So I mounted my own horse and hastened 
over. ” 

“But what did they Avant with you. Uncle Richard? Were 
there no doctora near ? ” 

“ Yes. When I got there a doctor Avas bending xiver the lad: 
but Mr^Lo';; had confidence in me, and in his distres.s lie sent for 
mo. ]t was the youngest who was saA'cd— -James.” 

“ What James Low who goes about in that hand-chair.” 

“The very same, Dick. From that hour he has nevpr liad 
proper use of his limbs. A species of rheumatic affection — we fcall 
it so for Avant of a better name— -is ever upon him. When the 
illmij^s and fever wliicli supervened upon the accident were over, and 
some Aveeks, we found his sti'ength did not I'cturn U) 
lojuv* he ha^ remained a confirmed invalid. And that Avas the 
lesult of one of those upsets Avhich you deem so harmless,” . 
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“ Will lie. never get well ?” asked Leo 

“Never r fear. ” 

“And the two other boya, Uncle Iliohard ? Did they scramble 
out at last ? ” 

“ No, Leo. They were drowned.” 

Leo remained silent ; Dick also. Dr. Davcnal resumed. 

“ Yes, they were drowned. 1 stood in the room where the 
coffins rested, side by side, fho day before flic funeral, Mr. Low 
AvitJi mo. He told how generally obedient his poor boys were, 
except ill that one exception of going ujwm tlie water. H(» had had 
some contentions with them upon the point ; lie had a great 'dislike 
to the water -a dread of their venturing on it, for the river at^ 
HihUin is dangerous, and the boys were inexperienced. But they 
wore higli-spirited boys, who could see no danger in it, and— listen, 
Dick f — did ii^>t beliiwe there was any. And they thought they 
would just risk it for once, and they did so ; and this was the 
i'csult. 1 ,shall never forget their father’s grief as ho told me all 
this over the ]) 0 or cold faces in the cofhiis.” 

The young Davenals had grown sober. 

“Lads, 1 have told ymi this little incident to prove to you that 
there is^ danger connected with the water, nu)re i>articuiarly for 
inexperienced hoys. Whore does the school get the boats ? ” 

“We hire them,” answered Dick. “ There s a boat club in the 
idficc ; men who keep bofits, and liire tliem out to any imo who'll 
»pay for them. ” 

, “They should bo forbidden to hire them out to school-boys of 
your age. I think I shall ilrop a hint of the matter to Dr. Keen. ” 

Dick Davenal grew frightened. “For goodness Siikc don’t do 
that, Uncle Richard ! If the scliofd knew it reached Keen through 
you, they’d send me and Leo to Coventry.” 

“ I’ll take care you don’t get .sent to Coventry through me, Dick. 
But I cannot lot you run the risk of being drowned.” 

“I don’t think I’ll go on the water again at school, l’'ncle 
Richard,” said Leo, who had sat doAvn, and was niu*sing his leg 
thoughtfully. 

“ 1 don’t ^uch*think you will,” saitl fhe doctor. 

Leo continued to nurse his leg. Dick, who had littWl^iought 
about him, had thrown his anus round Sara’s wafit, and was 
whispering to her. Both the lads Wed Sara. When they had 
arrived little strangers from the West Indies, new to the doctor’s 
hoi][se 'and its inmates, they had fciken wonderfully to Sara, and she 
to them. You do nut need to be told that they were the lads poor 
Richard Davenal was to have cscoi'ted over; and that when they 
tame they had brought his effects with tLem. ' 


ones, 
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CHAPTER VJII 

A BARGAIN. 

Meanwhile Mr. Oswald Ci-ay had dined at Iiis rustic inn, and was 
on his way to pay an evening visit at Dr. Da venal’s. In passing 
along Now Street he encountered his Imlf-brother, turning hastily 
out of his lodgings. 

“ Were you coming in, Oswald ’* asked Mai cus, as they shook 
' hands. “ I heard you were down.” . , 

“Not now%” replied Oswald. “1 am going on to Dr. Davenal’s, 
anil 1 go u]) again by the night train. My visit here to-day was to 
Lady Oswald. We are going to take a i^ioeo of her grounds for 
' sheds, an<l she does not like it.” 

“Not like it!” echoed Mark. “Tt’s worse than that. You 
should have seen the waiy she was in this aftenioon. It won’t 
interfere with the grounds.” 

“Not at all. But she cannot be brought to sec that it A\nll not. 
In point of fact, it sounds far W'orso than the reality will prove. T 
was in hopes of being the first to break the new’^s to her: so much 
lies in the way a thing is told.” 

“She sai<l this afternoon that it all lay with you. That you 
could spare her grounds if you would. ” 

“ I wish it did lie w ith me, but it does not. The company have 
fixed upon the site, Low has given his concurrence, and there’s iif) 
more to be said or (kuie. 1 am very soriy, but it has been no d<Bng 
of mine. W Ul you go wnth mo to the doctor’s, Mark ? ” 

Marcus hesit<ated, and then said he had rather not call that evening. 

“ Why ? ” asked Oswald. 

“ Weil — the fact is, — 1 don’t see why T may not tell you, —I 
have been asking the doctor this afternoon for Caroline. He did 
not give me a positive answer, one way or the other ; and I don't 
think it will look w'cll to press a visit upon them just now.” 

Osvy^d Cray’s was not a demonstrative countenance, but cer- 
tainly it exhibited marked suiprise now', and he gazed at his brother 
infpiiringly. 

“ You are surely not thinking of marrying ? ” 

“Yes, 1 am. Why should I not think of it ? ” 

“ But what liave you to many upon I ^ 

“Oh — I must get Dr. Davenal to increase my share of income. 
By a word he dropped this afternoon w^hen we were bilking of it, 
h fpney he would increase it to four hundred a-year. We might 
ihanage upon that.” 

Oswald Cray made no immediate reply. He, proud and self- 
0swal<1 Cray, 4 
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reliant;, wo^Id have felt both imiii and slianie at the very thoufrht 
of marrying upon licl]) given by othoi*s. 

“You are thinking it’s not enough, Oswald ? ” 

“It might bo enough for prudent peojde. But ] don’t think it 
would be enough for you and Caroline Davenal. Mark, 1 fancy 
— 1 shall not offend you ?-— I fancy you are not of a prudent turn of 
mind. ” 

“I don’t know that I am. But any man can bo prudent when 
it’s necessary that he should be so. ” 

“It has not always proved so.” 

“ 1 sec you think me a spendtlirift, ’’said Mark good-humour^'dly. 

“ Not exactly that. I think you could not live upon as small an, 
incbnic as some can. Dr. Da veind gives you, I believe, two hundred 
a-ycar, and you liave been vrith him six months : my opinion is, 
Maik, that at the year’s end you will find the two hundred has 
nothing like kept you. You will be looking about for another . 
‘hundred to pay debts mth. 

“Are you so particularly saving yourself? ” retorted Mark. 

“ That is not the (jucstion, Mark ; I .am notg«)ing to be married,’' 
answered Osw’ald, with a smile. “ But 1 do sjive. ” 

“If llio doctor will give mo four hundred a-year to begin with, 
there will bo no need to wait.'’ 

“You have no furniture.'’ 

“That’s easily ordered,” s,aid Mark. 

“Veiy e.asily, indeed,” laughed Oswald. “But it will have to 
be paid for. ” 

“It won’t take much. Wc shall not set up in a grand way. 
And W'O can pay by instfilmcnts. ” 

“A bad beginning, Mark.” 

Mark winceil. “Are you going to turn against me, Oswald, and 
throw cohl water on it ? ” 

Oswald Cray looked very gi*avo as he answered. Mark was not 
his own brother, and he could not urge him ton much ; but a con- 
viction seated itself in his heart, perhaps not for the first time, that 
Mark had inherite<l their father’s imprudence. 

“These cuisiderfitions are for you, Mark; not for me. If I 
speak of them to you, T do so only in your true iuterc^^t. have 

never been brothers, therefore I do nob presume to give you a 
brother’s counsel, - -you would deem 1 had no right to do it. Only 
be prijdent, for your own sake and Caroline’s. Good-evening, if 
you will go back.” 

Neal admitted Mr. Oswald Cray, and Neal’s face lighte<l up with 
apparently genuine pleasure. Neal was the quintessence of respect 
to his betters, but it was even more marked in hift manner to Mr. 
Osw'ald Cray, from the fact possibly that he ha^d served in/ U- 
Oswald, family at Thom dyke, and Mr. Oaw'ald Cray was so nearly 
connected with it. 
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Dr. Davcnal was then in the garden-parlour with jSara. The 
noisy boys were regaling themselves with good things in the dining- 
room, under the presidency of Miss Bcttina. A few moments, and 
the doctor and Oswald Cray were deep in the discussion of the 
proposition that had so moved them ; the doctor being the first to 
speak of it. Sara sat near the mndow, doing some light work. A 
fair picture she looked, in her evening dress ; her clieeks somewhat 
Hushed, her neck so fair and white, the gold chain lying on it ; her 
pretty arms partially hidden by /their white laces. Dr. Davenal 
stood in a musing attitude on the other side of the window, and 
Oswald Cray sat between them. 

« “Mark has just told me about it,” he observed, in repfy to 
Dr. Davenal. “T met him as I walked here. I was very much 
surprised.” 

“ Not more surprised than 1,” returned the doctoi'l 

“At least, surprised that he should have spoken to you so soon.” 

“ Wliat do you think of it ? ” asked the doctor, abruptly. 

“ Nay, sir, it is for you to think,” was the reply of Oswald Cray, 
aft(*r a momentary pause. 

“1 know— in that sense of the word. My opinion is, that it is 
exceedingly premature. ” 

“ Well —yes, I confess it appe.ars so to mo. I told Mark so. 
3''liero is one thing, Dr. Davenal -some men got on all the better 
for marrying early.” 

“ True: and some all the better for waiting, I like those men 
who have courage and })atienco to wait, bearing steadily on to tl^b 
right moment and working for it. I married very early in life 
myKSclf, but circumsUuices justified it. Whore they do not justify 
it, a man should wait. I don’t mean waiting on unreasonably, until 
the sear and yellow leaf of life is advancing, nothing of that sort : 
but there’s a medium in all things, I am sure you would not nish 
into an imprudent marriage : you would wait your time.” 

A smile parted -Oswald Cray’s lips. “ I am obliged to wait, sir.” 

“ That is, prudence compels you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And I have no doubt* your income is a great* defi larger than 

Marks'?” . 

“ 1 believe it is.” 

Dr. Davenal sto(xl in silence, twirling his watch chain. “Give 
me your advice,” he said, turning to Mr. Oswald Cray. • 

“ Dr. Davenal, may 1 tell you that I would prefer not to givc^it ? 
Mark is my half-brother ; but you know the circumstances under 
which we were reared, and that we are, in fact, little more than 
strangers ; and I feel the greatest delicacy in interfering with him 
in any way. k will do him any good that I can : but I will not 
advise in so momentous a step as this.” 

Dr. Davenal understood the feeling; it was a perfectly right one. 
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“ Do you think ho has much stability ? — suflicicnt tr) steer safely 
through life, 'clear of shoals aiul (juicksands ? ” 

Oswald Crfiy’s opinioii was tliat Mark possessed none whatever. 
Blithe was not sure upon the point: ho had had so little to do 
with him. “Indeed, I cannot speak with certjiinty,” was his 
answer. “ Mark is far more of a stranger to me than ho is to you. 
Stability sometimes comes with years only ; with timeand ex perienee. ” 

“1 cannot tell you how surprised F was,” resumed the doctor, 
after a pause. “ Had Mark come and ])ropose%l for iiettina, J 
could not have been more astonished. Tlic fact is, i had some- 
liow got upon the wrong scent.” 

“The wrong scent ? ” exclaimed Mr. Oswald Oray, looking u]». 

“•I'don’t miT\d tolling you, as it has turned out so diUbreiitlv,” 
laughed Dr. Davcnal. “1 fancied you were inclined to like 
Caroline ? ” 

Mr. Oswald Cray’s deep-sot blue eyes opened wide in Ins 
/Istonishingnt. “ WJiab caused you to fancy that 't ” 

“ Uj)on my word 1 don’t know. Lo«)kiug back, I think how 
foolish I must have been. But you see, that idea tended to obscure 
my vision as to Mark,” 

Oswald Cray rose from his seat, and stof)d near Dr, Davcnal, 
looking from the window, 

“Had it been so, would you have objected to mo ? ” he asked ; and 
ill his voice, jesting though it was, there rang a sound of deep meaning. 

“]^o, I would nob,” replied Dr. Davcnal. “ 1 wish it had lieen 
so. Don’t talk about it ; it would put me out of conceit of Mark.” 

Mr. Oswald Cray laughed, and stole a glance at Sara. Her 
cheeks were crims(ni ; her head was bent closer to her work than it 
need have been. 

At that moment Dr, Da venal’s ciuviage was heard coming up the 
lane, Roger’s hcjid and shoulders just visible over the ganlon u'all. 
Dr. Da venal retreated into the room. It had broken the thread 
of the discourse. 

“You came down in answer to Lady Oswald’s messogc?” he 
observed. “ She said she had sent for you.” 

“ Not in auswel to the message. I came away before it reached 
London : at. any rate before it reached me.” 

“ Lady Oswald’s in a great way. I suiipt/se nothing can be done ? ” 

“ Nothing at all. Tt is unfortunate that her grounds arc close 
to that pirt of the line.” 

‘‘ She will never remain in the house.” 

“ You see, the w’orst is, that she has just entered upon the tliird 
term of her lease. She took it for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years.* I am not sure, nowever, that ulr. Low, under the circum- 
stances, could oppose her departure.” 

“Uncle Richard, the carriage is at the door. How' are you, Mr. 
Oswald *Cray ? ” 
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The interruption cnnie from the boj^a. Bt)th lin|l rushed in 
'without Jiny regjirtl to noise. Mr. Oswald Cray shook hands with 
them, and the doctor turned to wish him go(xl-l)ye. 

“ I have to see a i)jitient or two to-niglit. A jioor country- 
woman's son is ill, and 1 promised her to go ovej this evening if 
])osaible. But you may be here when I return. Bettina and the 
girls will give you some tea.” 

He hurried out; and the boys after liim. During their holidays, 
Dr, Daveiial could rarely get into his carriage without tlu^ise two 
dancing attendance U]ion him, like a bodyguard of j’^oimg savages. 
Mr. Oswald Cray turned to Sara, wh<» had risen also, and stood 
before her, 

“.lust one monu'ut, Sara, for a single question. Did ^h’fall 
into the misapprehension that I was growing attached to your 
cousin i ” » 

Her manner grew' shrink iiigly timid; her eyelashes were never 
raised from her lu^t cheeks. It seemed that she would have sijokcnf 
for her lips parted; but no sound c.ame from them. 

“ J'Jay, hut yon must answer mo,” he rejoined, some agitation 
in his tone. “Did you do me the injustice to suppose 1 had any 
thought of Caroline ^ ” 

“^Jo, () no.'' 

He drew a deep breath, as if the w'ords relieved him, fmd took 
hei' baud in liis, very seri<»iisly. 

“It was w'ell to ask: Imt 1 did not tliiiik you could so have 
mistaken me. Sara ! I am not an imprudent man, as 1 fear Mank 
is. 1 could not, in jusi-ice tf> tlio Wi'inan w hom 1 wisli to make my 
wifi‘, ask hiT to leave a home of comfort until 1 can surround her 
with (*ne somewhat e({uivalent tt> it. I think —I hoxie— that another 
year may accouqilish this. Meanw bile — y()U w ill not inisundershmd 
me, or the motives for my silence ' ” 

She lifteil Iier eyes his face: they we lo swimming in tears: 
lifle<l them in her earnestness. 

“ T shall never misunderstand you, Oswald.” 

And Mr. Oswald Cray, for the liist time in liis life, bent his lips 
on hers to seal the bargain. * « 
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criAraER IX. 

EDWARD DAVKNAL. 

It was a charming evening in October. The heat of the Bunirner 
was over, and cool calm autumn reigned in all its loveliness. Never 
liad ilio sun set more brilliantly than it was setting now ; never 
did it give token of a finer day for the morrow ; and that morrow 
was to be Caroline Davenal’s wedding-day. 

Per8ua3it)n and promises had proved stronger than Dr. Dax eiial 
and -prudence, and he had reluctantly consented to tlie early 
marriage. He had urged upon them the vorl) to wait : but neither 
of them appeared inclined to conjugate it; Caroline especially, 
strange as it 'may seem to say it, had turned a deaf ear to his 
counsel. So the doctor had yielded, and the plans and projects 
for the wedding were commenced. 

Dr. Davcnal had behaved generously. He increased Mark 
Cray’s share to four hundred a-year, and gave them a clie([ue for 
three hundred pounds for furniture. “ You must be content to 
have things in a quiet way at the beginning, if you must be in a 
liurry,” he said to them; “when you get on you can add more 
costly furniture by degrees,” Miss Bettina would not give any- 
thing. Not a penny-piece. “No,” she said to Caroline; “you 
are Hying in the face of wiser heads than yours, and 1 will not 
encourage it. If you don’t mind, you’ll come to grief.” 

Caroline laughed. Perhaps not without cause. Were they 
commonly prudent there w’ould be little to fear. Four hundred 
a-year to begin iqjon, and much more in 2)ros[)cct, w^•is what 
many and many a couide beginning life might have envied. Even 
Dr. Davenal began to think he liad been unnecessarily cautious. 
It might have been better to wait a year or two, but they would do 
well as it was,- if they chose to be prudent. If they chose ! It idl 
lay in that. Perhajis what made peojde think of imi)rudencc in 
their case was, tlint both had been rearejl in the enjoyment of a 
much larger income. 

Those fears and scruples ' were over, h wever; they^belongod to 
the past ; no one retained them in the face of the preparations. 
When Mark Cray was looking out for a house, the Abbey, yet 
uutenanted, occurred to him. It had been his father’s residence ; 
it Carried a certain weight with it; .and he thought it would be well 
that it should bo his. Dr. Davenal .acquiesced : it was certainly at 
the opposite end of the town ; and far' her from his own residence 
than was convenient ; but that fact might also have its advantages, 
and Mark took the Abbey at a yearly rental. ^ 

How busy they had been, furnishing it and getting the trousseau 
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ready, they alone could tell ! In the witisfaction of buying new 
furniture, and settling it in its appointed ])laces, the j)i>.ident 
objections, I say, were lost sight of; coniidetely forgotten. Miss 
Bottina thawed so far as to go down two wliolo days to tlie Abbey, 
and 8UX)erintend ; and she read Caroline lessons on domestic 
management and economy from morning to night. 

Oswald Cmy had delicately x>l^ced a fjfty-i>oiind note in his 
brother’s hands. 

“ Present-giving at these times seems to be the order of the day, 
Mark,” he earelessly said. “If you and Caroline will cIkjoso 
Houiething for yourselves, and save me the trouble, 1 shall be 
glad. You know more about dressing-cases and work-boxes than 
Jdo.” 

Altogether, the Abbey, — what with i>urchascd furniture, and a 
few pretty things that went down from Dr. Davemd’s house, — was 
(juite sufliciontly set iii). 

And now it was the evening before the wedding, and the hous«i 
was in commotion. Serv^ants w'ere running hither an'd thither ; 
Miss Bettina, with her sharp voice and her deaf cars, was every- 
where, creating no end of mistakes ; the breakfast-table was being 
liiidout; 8ara was quietly helx>ing Jessy to pack her cousin’s 
travelling trunk ; and Caroline, useless as usual, was going into 
ecstasies over a x>resent which had just come in. 

It was from Lady Oswald. A handsome tea and collee service, 
all of solid silver. Caioline went round the house in search of 
admirers, and ran into Dr. Davenal’s room. 

Neal was coming rmt as she entered, a waiter in his hand, thero.- 
bue it was evident he had been bearing something his mastm*. 
Dr. Davenal stood before tho window looking at an unopened 
note. 

“ Oh, uncle, do come and see ! Such a lovely i)re8ent : a silver 
tea-service. 1 <lid not expect anything like it from Lady Osw^dd.” 

“Presently, child. All in good time.” 

Ho laid the note down on the table, as he spoke, not having 
opened it. Caroline thought his tone and countenance were alike 
s<ad. ^ « 

“ Has anything vexed you, Uncle Richard ? *’ ^ 

“A little^j Carine. When one waits for the sight of 'a dear face, 
and the hours go by in expectation, from the opening of the day to 
its close, the disappointment brills a chill with it.” 

Caroline wondered. She did not understiuid that sort of waiting 
yet. 

“Do you allude to Edward, Uncle Richard ? 

Whom else could he allude to ? Since Richard’s death, Edward 
Davenal had grown dearer than ever son did to father. Dr. Davenal 
could willinglydiave laid down his life for him, and have thought 
it no sacrifice. Ah ! if these sons and daughters could only 
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realise tliis ]>reci<)n.s love that is lavished on them in .all its 
strange intensity ! 

“Aunt Bettina’s vexed that he is not liere. She says it will 
delay dinner.” 

“We are too imp.atient, CanJine. I dare say he could not get 
here sooner. Here’s Mark,” added the doctor. 

Dr. Da venal’s caiTiago was drawing up to the gate. The doctor 
had despatched Mark in it that afternoon to see a countiy patient ; 
he waited at home for his son. Dr. Daven.al sigufdled to Roger,, 
and h.astened out. Caroline followed him to the front door. 
Mark was then C4miing in. 

“Is the London tr.iin in, Mark? — did you notice as you came 
by?* ‘There’s one due.” 

“ I did not notice,” replied Mark. “ I don’t much think it is in. 
I saw no bustle about the station.” 

Dr. Daven.'d stepped into the carriage. 

« ‘‘Turn rpund, Roger. The raihvfiy station.” 

The whistle was sounding as they drew nearer, and R<.»ger 
whipped up his steeds. The doct<a* reai^hod the jdatform as tlie 
train dashed in. He elbowed his w'ay amidst the crowd, tiying to 
j)eor into every first-class cjiriiage. 

“ Edward ! ” 

“ My dear Father ! ” 

Captain Davenal leaped lightly out— ^an ujjrighfc, slender man, 
with the unmistakable look of the sohlier ; a dark, handsome face, 
ji*>id a ready voice. 

■ “1 have been looking for you all d.iy, Ned.” 

“ Not up here, surely ? ” 

Dr. Davenal laughed. “No. 1 just luappened to come up now: 
ro it’s .all right. You h.ave .some luggage, 1 suppose { ” 

“ A portmanteau. My servant’s here.” 

“ Cood-e veiling, Dr. Davciual. Ah, ca])bvin ! how are y«)ii ?” 

The s;ilutation came from a p.assengcr who had likewise stepped 
out of a first-chiss comjvirtmont. They turned to behohl Oswald 
Chv'iy. 

“Why! y/»u don’t mean to say chat you luivc come by this 
train ? ” cric/l Captain Davenal, in his quick manner. 

“Yes, I have. And you ?” ^ 

“ 1 have come by it, too. Where were our eyes, I wonder ? ” 

“In our own compartments, I ex|>ect,” said Oswald Cmy. “T 
wa*i at^lho end of the train, and did not get out during the jounuy.” 

“Neither did 1. The same en*jind brings us, I suppose -- 
Caroline’s wedding ? It’s tine to bo Mark Cniy ! You and I must 
wait for our honours. We cannot ailbi'd those luxuries yet.” 

Dr. Davemil looked at his son. “If you can’t afford them now, 
Ned, when arc you to afford them ? ” * 

Captain Da venal’s answer was a shrug of the shouldei^s. “ A ship 
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may come in some day/' he said, with his ready laugh. “ Are you 
going that way, Oswald Cray ? We shall see you hy-ahd-by/' 

All t)ie pride and affection of the father shone out in Dr. 
Davenars face as he i>assed through the town, sitting by the side of 
his brjive son, wlio was in Roger's place and drove. A hundred 
hats \vere taken off ; a hundred pleased faces greeted them. The 
doctor remained passive ; but Cai)tain Davenal’s gay face was 
tunicd from side tf) side, in answer to the sahitfitions, and he liad 
something else to do besides attending to his iiorses* 

“ Take care, Ned.” 

“All riglit, sir,” was the young officer’s careless answer. But lie 
escaped tlie wlioel of a carriage by only lialf an inch ; and Roger, 
seated behind, said t (3 liimself that the captain had luit yet g^o\vn 
(nit of his random ways. 

He pulled the horses uj) with a jerk w^hen they,arrived, leaped 
out, and turned i-o give liis hand to his fathci*. Neal had the door 
01)011, and Edward l>a venal passed him witli a nod and^a fleet fook, 
for Jic saw his sister’s face in the liackground, bright with happy 
tears. He kissed them away. 

“Sara, you foolish child ! Keep the tears until I go again.” 

“ When will that be, Edward 

“To-morrow oveuiiig. Hush 1 ” ho whispciml, checking Iier 
startled exclamation. “Let me take my own time for tolling my 
father. 1 know' he w'ill be vexed.” 

“We tliouglit you would stay at least a W'oek.” 

“1 w'ish I could I Loa%'0 is difficult to got at all just now, yn 
account of I’ll tell you later, tiara.” 

Miss Bettiiia Davenal w'as at liand, waiting for her greeting. In 
his old boyhood days, she and he W'ere open enemies. The boy 
was high-spirited and rude to her, ten times worse than ])oor 
liichartl. He had Innn the lii'st to call her Aunt Bett, and to 
l>ersist in it, in siiite of lior aiigiy displeasure. He called her by 
that name still. 

“ Well, Aunt Bctt ! You are looking younger than ever.” 

“ Are you <jnite W'oll, Nephew Edward ?” • 

“In high feather, aunt. And mean to kecp„so until tlie 
wedding’s over. When is yours to be, Aunt Bett ?” , 

“To-moWrow at eleven,” w'as Aunt Bett’s unconscious answer. 
“ And right glad I shall be when it is over.” 

Tlie shout of laughter vexed Miss Davenal ; she W'onderod what 
the mistake was. But the captain turned away, for Carofiiu*^ w'as 
stealing towards them with conscious checks, and the new silver 
tiiapot in her hand. 

“It was unkind of you not to come before, Edward,” she said. 
“ Some of my beautiful new dresses are packed uj) now', and you 
can’t see them*.” 

“ I shan’t die of the disappointment, Carry,” W'as the ungallaiit 
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rejoinder of the captnin. ^^What^s that you arc carrying? A 
trophy?” t 

“A teapot. It ia part of Lady Oswald's present. Here is the 
boat of all, and I have had so many. Come and look at them ; they 
are laid out in the garden-room.'* 

“ So many teapots ? ” inquired the captain. 

“Nonsense, Edward ! You know I meant presents.” 

He drew something from liis pocket, and clasped it on Iier neck. 
It Avas a dazzling necklace. Caroline, loving omanumts excessively, 
Avas wild with delight. 

“Oh, EdAVtu'd ! how kind of you ! 1 never liked you as much as 
1 do now.” 

“C^^ndid! ” cried the captain : and Dr. Da venal laughed as he 
Avalked aAvay to his consulting-room. 

His son followed him. The doctor had taken up the note which 
he had left on tfne table, and wjis about to open it when something 
sjrange in its appearance struck his eye. He can-ied it to the 
Avindow and'looked minutely at its fastening, and the claret-coloured 
crest on the envelojic, that of the Oswald family. 

“ Edward,” aaid lie, “ docs it look tij you as if this envelope had 
})een tjimpered with — oi)encd in fact ? ” 

Captain Davcnal examined the fastening. It Avas quite daylight 
still, though loss bright than before the sun wxmt doAvn, 

“There’s not a doAibt of it, in my opinion,” he said, handing 
the note back to his father. 

“It’s very strange,” exclaimed the doctor. “Do you know, it 
h.'fs occurred to me lately to think that tAAX or three of my letters 
have been <)ponod.” 

“From their appearance ? ” 

“Yes. But 1 could not be ceitain hoAV or when it Avas done. 
F<»r aught I knoAv, they might have been reopened by their writers 
before forwarding tlieni to me. I feel sure, Iioaa ever, that this one 
has been tann)ered with since I jdaced it here. It came by tlio 
same messenger that brought Caroline’s present, and Neal brought 
it in to me. 1 was deep in thought at the time, and turned it 
about in my fingiv's, looking at it, but not opening it. I knew 
what its contents w'ere — that they concenicd a little matter Ijady 
OsAvald had write to me upon — ^and I d’ 1 not open but went 
to tlie station, leaving it on the kible. Noav I am certain that this 
appearance was not on it tJien.” 

“ Wlw cjin have opened it ? ” quickly cried Captain Davcnal, 

“\.^cal.” 

‘Neall” 

‘ Neal — as I suspect.” 

“But I thought Neal Avas so faithful a man — so good a servant 
altogether ! ” « 

“An excellent servant, though I liavo never liked him. And 
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latterly I have suspected the man*a honesty, I don't nicnn honesty 
in regard to goods and chattels, hut in regard to his own nature. 
If my letters have been opened, rely upon it, it is ho who has done 
it,” 

Have you spoken to him ? 

“ No. I shall speak now, though.'* 

Dr. Davenal rang the bell, and Neal appeared. So calm, so 
(juietly unconcerned ! — not in the least like a man who has just 
tjimi)ercd with his master’s letters. 

“Como forward, Neal. Close the door for a minute. When T 
went out just now I left tliis note on the table — the one you brouglit 
in to mo from Lady Oswald’s sen'^ani. I did not open it before 1 
weAt out ; — but it looks to mo as if it had been oi^ened since, and 
closed up again.” 

“ Dr. Davenal si^oko in a quiet tone. Neal, uuniffled save by a 
slight natural suiqmso, stepi)ed close up to tlie table, and looke*d 
lii-st at Dr. Davenal and then at the note, whicli, however, tho 
doctor did not hand to him. 

* ‘ I shoidd tliink not, sir. There has been no one hero to open it. ” 

“ That it has been opened 1 feel certain. Who has been into the 

iwmi ? ” 

“ Not any one, sir,” replied Neal. “ It has not been entered, so 
far as I know, since you left it.” 

There was nothing more to be siiid, and Dr. Davenal signed to 
him to go. 

‘‘ 1 could not openly accuse him,” he remarked to his son; “but 
enough lias been said to put him on his guard against attemjitiug 
.such a thing again. 

“lie docs not look like a guilty man,” cried Captjim Davenal. 

“ It is next to impossible to suspect Neal of such a thing. He is 
loo — too — 1 was going to say too much of a gentleman,” he broke 
off with a laugh. “At any rate, t<x) respectable. His manner 
betrayed nothing of a guilty nature. I watched him narrowly.” 

“True; it did not. He is an innocent num, Nod, or else a 
finished liyi)ocrite. Of course 1 may be wrong in my suspicions. 
Honestly to confess it, 1 Jiavc no reason for suspeating^Noal, beyond 
a stmTig feeling that ho is not to be trusted — a feeling I have never 
been able ti> account for, altlumgh it has been upon me since the 
first day I engaged him.” 

“ We do take up prejudices without knowing why,” remarked 
Captain Davenal. “1 suppose they arc false ones son/etimos, 
Here’s Neal coming in again. ” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for having so positively assured you 
that no one had been in your room,” he said, addressing his master, 

“ I remember now that Mr. Cray entered it. I did not think of it, 
sir, at the moihent you questioned me.” 

“ If he did, he would not touch the letter,” said Dr. Davenal. 



“ Cortaiiilv not, sir. 1 »ut 1 tJiought it riglit to conic and inontion 
to you that lie had been in.” 

Neal withdrew, and Captain Davenal looked at his father. 

“ The man seems (^uite honest in the matter. I think this is an 
additional proof of it. TLul he opened the letter himself he would 
not liave forgotten that another person had been in the room.” 

Yiiiy soon Neal a]ipoared again. This time it w'as to sa}'' that 
dinner was served. Dr. Davenal nodtlcd to him to close the door; 
he and his son were deep in conversation. 

Ton minutes elapsed before they came out. Miss Detcioa iidgetcd 
and grumbled, but it did not bring them; and when they din 'ome, 
the doctor had a strange cloud upon his brow. Edward also, or , 
else* Sara fancied it ; but he grew merry as dinner advanced, joking 
and laughing with every one. 

She took aiic opportunity of speaking to him after dinner. He 
went out on the lawn at tlie back to smoko his cigar in the starlight , 
^ind Sara stole after him. He threw hi.s arm round her, and they 
paced the gravel walk. 

“ Were you telling ])a])a iK'fovo dinner that you should have to 
leave to-iriorrovv ? ” slie aslicd. 

“ I was telling him w'orse than that, my little sister.” 

“ Worse ?” 

“You loving ones at homo will think it so. You w'ill, Sara. 
And my father- -it’s a blow to my father.” 

Sara Davenal’s heart was boating against her side ; a thousand 
buprobabilities rushed into lier brain. “ Tell it me, Edward,” she 
Said, very calmly. Sometimes, in moments of agitation, she could 
be almost unnaturally calm outwardly. It is frecpiciitly the case 
with those who feel the deepest. 

“ The regiment’s ordered abroad.” 

“Oh, Edward 1” 

For a few minutes neither spoke again. Sara’s chief thought 
was for her father. She seemed to have divined how cruelly Dr. 
Davenal felt the sepai'ation from his sons ; Riohaul dead, Edw artl 
in Loudon with his regiment. If he had to go abroad, thousands 
(if mile.s away,— -why, almost as good chat he had died too. They 
should almost feel it so. 

“And that exjdains why I could not get a longer leave,” lie re- 
sumed. “ There’s so much preparation to be made; ; and w(! ottictM s 
liave to see to everything, for the men as well as for ourselves. W'o 
sail|,in a week or two.” 

Thej" piiced on in .silence. Captain Davenal suddenly looked 
down, and detected hci* tears. 

“Don’t grieve, child. I am only a worthless soit of brother, 
after all — never with you. Perhaps J shall return better one,” 

“Edward, can’t you sell out? ” 

Hell out ! ” ho exclaimed in astonishment. “ Hell out because 
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we are ordered on active service. You are a bravo soldier’s sister, 
Miss Sara Davenal. ” * 

“Some time ago, when there was a question of the regiment’s 
going out, you were to have exchanged into another, and remained 
at home, Edward. It was just after Hichard’s deatli, 1 remember. 
Can you not do that now ? ” 

“No, 1 cannot. loan neither sell out nor exchange. It is im- 
possible. ” 

There was so much meaning in his tone tliat Sara looked up 
involuntarily. Me laughed at her earnest face. 

“ O Edward ! must you go t ” 

^ “ There is no help for it. VVe go to Malta lirst. India, as we 

siq>{)ose — afterwards.” ' • 

“Paj»a, may be dead before you relurn.” 

“No, no ! I trust not.” , 

“It w'ill bo as though he had no cliildrcn ! ” she exclaimed, 
almost jiassionately, in lier love for her father. “Kiciiaid dead,' 
you gone : he will liav’o none loft.” 

“lie will have you, Sara.” 

“I! Who am ’I ?” 

“The best of us. You have given liim no trouble in all your life; 

I and poor Dick have ; plenty of it. It is best as it is, Sara.” 

She strove bravely to keep df)wn her emotion, for Sara Davenal ’s 
•was an undemonstrative nature, an<l could not bear that its signs 
should be outwar<lly betrayed. She loved her brother greatly ; 
oven the more, as the doctor did, for the loss of Richard; and (lij^ 
going abroad for an indetiniie period, rang in her ears as the knell 
of every hope, lie might never leturn ; he might go away, as 
Richaixl had done, only to die. 

Uow' long they continued to pace that walk under the privet- 
hedge, w'hicli skirted and hid the narrow side-i)atli leading from the 
house to the stfibles, Sara scarcely knew. Capbiin Davenal sj)okc 
little ; ho seemed buried in thought ; Sara could not speak at all ; 
lier heart Avas full. Rarely had the night’s brilliant stars looke<l 
(loAvn on a sadness deeper felt than Avas that r)f Sara Davenal. 

“You Avill come doAvi* again to take leave of us ” she asked, 
after a AvJiiJe. . 

“Of cour^ib T shall.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

A TREAT FOR J^BAL. 

Nearly four-and-twouty liours subsequent to that, Dr. Davcnal 
was pacing the same walk side by side Avith Lady Oswald. The 
Avedding was over, the guests were gone, and the hoMse, after the 
breakfast, had resumed its tranquility. Of tlie guc^sts. Lady 
Oswald had alone remained, with the exception of Oswald Ci*aj\ 
It w^ one of those elaborate breakfasts which occupy houi*s, and five * 
o’clock had struck ere the last can*iage drove from the door. 

Lady Oswald asked for some tea ; Miss Da venal, as great a h»vcr 
of tea as licraelf, partook of it Avith her. Captain Davenal preferred 
a cigar, and went into the garden to smoke it : Oswald Cmy « 
’acconn>anicd him, but he never smoked. Both of them were to 
return to toAvn by the scA’^en o’clock train. 

By-and-by the rest came out on the Lwn to join thetn — Lady 
Oswald and Miss Davenal in their rich rustling silks, Sara in her 
white bridesmaid’s dress. The air of the AA^arm, lovely evening was 
inexpressibly grateful after the feasting and fuss of the day, and 
they lingered until twilight fell on the earth. Miss Davenal wont 
in then : but Lady Oswald wrapped her costly Indian cashmere 
shawl more closely round her, and continued to talk to Dr. Davcnal 
Tiis they paced the side Avallc. 

Her chief theme was the one on Avhich you have already heard 
her descant— that unwelc<Ame project of the railway sheds. It had 
dropped through for a time. There had been a lull in the storm 
ever since it was broached in the summer. Lady Oswald com- 
placently believed her remf)nBtrance h?id found weight with the 
authorities of the line, to whom she had addressed a long, if not 
very temperate letter : but in point of fact, the commencement of 
the work had been delayed for some reason of their own. Only 
this very morning a rumour had reached Lady Oswald’s ears that it 
was now to He set about immediately. 

“1 am not satisfied with Oswald,” sh<' was s;iying to the doctor. 
“Did you observe how he avoided the subject at the br^kfast-table ? 
When I told him that he might exercise his influence with the com- 
I)any, .and prevent it if he please<l, he quietly turned it off. ” 

^ I think he did not care to defend himself publicly, or to enter 
upon the matter, ’^observed the doctor. , “Rely upon it, he would 
prevent it if he could; but his power loes not extend so far.” 

“I know he saya it does not,” Avas the observation of Lady Os- 
Avald. “ Do you think he is ? " « 

‘ ‘True ? ” repeated Dr. Davenal ‘ ‘ Oswald Cray true ! Yes, Lady 
Oswald. Never man lived yet more honestly true than Oswald Cray/ 
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He looked towards Oswald Cray jis he s])okc, paciryg the hrf».ifl 
middle-walk with his son and Sara ; at the calm good face, with its 
eaniest expression, every line, every feature speaking truth and 
honour ; and the doctor’s judgment re-echoed his words. 

“Yes, Lady Oswald, he is a true man, whatever else he may be.’’ 
“ I always deemed him so. But — to protest that ho would help 
me if he could; and now to let this dreadful threat come up again ! ” 
“ But he cannot prevent its coming up,” returned the doctor, wisli- 
ing Lady Oswald would exercise a little common-sense in the matter, 
“lie is only a servant of the company, and must carry out their 
w^ishes. ” 

j “I don’t believe it, ” peevishly replied Lady Oswald. “ He ip the 
engineer to tlie company ; and it is well known than an engineer does 
» as he pleases, and forms his owm plans. ” 

“ Ho is one of the engineers; the junior one, it may be said. I sup- 
,j)osc you will not forgive me. Lady Osw'ald, if! point out, that when , 
your interests and the line’s are at issue, as in this matt,sr, Oswald 
Cray, of all others, is forced to obey the former.” 

“Was there ever so monstrously wicked a project formed ? ” asked 
Liidy Oswald, with some agitation. 

“ It is very unfortunate, ” was iho more temperate reply. ‘ * I wish 
they had fixed upon any grounds but 3 ^ours.” 

“ I wish they had ! It will send me to my grave ! ” 

Careless W'ords! spoken, as such w^ords generally are spoken, un- 
meaningly. If Lady Oswald could only have known how miserably 
they wore destined to bo fulfilled ! If Dr. Davenal had only forc^f 
seen how that fulfilment would affect all his after-life —change, as it 
were, its current, and tliat of one who was dear to him ! 

“ And because that worry was not enough, I have had a second 
to-day,” resinned Likly Oswald. “Jones gave me warning.” 

“Indeed!” returned Dr. Davenal, and his voice betrayed his 
concern. Ho knew how minor vexations were made troubles of by 
Lady Oswald ; and parting with Jones, her steady coachman of many 
years, would be a trouble only second to this threatened inroad of 
the sheds. , 

“ Why is Jones leaving ? ” he inquired. • 

“ Because he does not know when he’s well off,” was thfe querulous 
retort. “Thi servants latterly have been all ipiarrolling together, 

I find, and Jones siiys ho w^oii’t remain. 1 asked Parkins what she 
was good for not to stop their quarrelling, and she burst into tears, 
and said it was not her fault. You are best off, doctor. Yc»fir 
servants are treasures. Look -at Neal ! ” 

“ I don't know that Neal is much of a treasure,” was the doctor’s 
answer. “1 would make him over to your ladyship with all the 
pleasure in life. , Do you feel the chilly evening air ? ” 

Lady Oswald looked up at the clear sky, at the evening star, just 
visible, and said she did not feel it chilly yet. 
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Dr. Daveiial resiimoJ. 

“T have fJnavn to dislike Neal, Lady Oswald. In strict truth, 
•however, ‘grown to dislike* is not the term, for I have disliked him 
ever since he has been with me. He ” 

“Disliked Neal ! ” interruj)ted Lady Oswald, wondering whether 
she could trust her oars. “ You dislike Neal ! Why ? ” 

“I can scareedy tell you wliy. I don’t think 1 know', myself. 
But 1 do very much dislike him ; and the dislike grows upon 
me.” 

“You never mentioned this before. I thought ynu were so 
satisfujd witli Neal.” 

“ I have not mentioned it. I have felt a sort of re])ugnaiicc to 
mentioning what w'ould appear so unfounded a prejudice. Neal is* 
an efficient servant, and my dislike arose witliout cause, just as 
instincts do. Jjatterly, liowevor, I begin to doubt whether Neal is 
so desirable a retainer as we have deemed him.” 

' “In whi.it way do you doubt him ‘ 

Dr. Da venal smiled. “A doubt has arisen to me whether ho is 
/rwc—as you have just .said by Mr. Osw'ald Cray. 1 shall watcli tlie 
man ; and, now that my suspicions arc awakened, detect ion will 
be more easy. Should he turn out to be wdiat I fear— a ileceitful 
fellow, W’orse than worthless— he will be sent out of my house 
head forcuujst, at a minuto’.s w'^arning, and wdth his true character. 
Ijady Oswald, I think 1 can jiardon anytliing rather than 
deceit.” 

“How angrily you speak ! ” breathed Lady Osw'ald. 

The words recalled him to courtesy. 

“1 fear I did So; and I <mglit to have remembered that he w'as 
a respected servant once of Sir John’s, tliat it w'as you wlio rccom- 
memled him to me. You wdll pardiui my warmth, Lady Oswald. 
To any less close friend than yourself T should not have mentioned 
tljis. The fact is, a most uiijuKtitiable trick was played me yesterday, 
and it is impossible to suspect any one but Neal.” 

“ What trick w'as it ? ” asked Lady Oswald. 

Dr. Davenal hesitated before bespoke. “Perha]>s it w'ould be, 
scarcely fain.- to liiention it, even to you. Lady Clswald. I am not 
certain : there’s just a possibility that he may be innocent. If *1 
find I am wrong, 1 will honestly confess it to you ; iffthe contrary, 
you and the world will knowr what a worthless .scamp we liave 
harboured in Neal.” 

vVery agreeable words indeed! especially to Noiil himself, who 
had the satisfaction of hearing them. Mr. Neal, with his soft 
tread, was gingerly pacing the narrow path behind tlie privet-hedge, 
his stej)s keeping u]) with theirs. He had strolled out to take tlie 
evening air, and to hear all that he could hear. 

They were interrupted by the approach of Captttin Davenal and 
Mr, Oswald Cray, ft was getting towards the hour of their de- 
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partiire. Sara came up with them. The doctor laidjiis h»ud on 
his daughter’s shoulder, and slic walked by lus side. 

“Going? Nonsense!” said the doctor. “There’s no hurry 
yet.” 

“ When shall you be down again, Oswald ? ” asked. my lady. 

“I believe very shortly. I must bo down” “about these 

alterations,” he had been on the iK>int of saying, but stopped in 
time. There was no necessity to bring uji tlie sore subject of toner 
to her than w'as possible. 

“Will you promise that they shall not build those h<.)rrible 
sheds ?” was her last demand. 

, “ If it lay with me, I would wdllingly ])romise it,” was his reply. 

“1 wisli you woidd believe me, dear Ijady Oswald.” 

» “Of course 1 have no claim upon you,” she fretfully continued. 

“I know” that. It is not my fault if i am unable* to leave my 
^ fortune to you — W”hat little 1 may have to leave. There are others ^ 
who, in my opinion, have a greater claim upon me. ” 
lie seemed Jiot to understand, and turned his glance full upon 
her. “ I beg your pardon. What did you siiy, Lady Oswald ?” 

“ Oswald, I have never spoken distinctly to you about my money,” 
she resumed, “1 like you very much, and should have biien glad 

to leave some to you ; it is natural you should expect it ; but ” 

Every line of his pale face w”as ablaze with pride as ho inter- 
rupted her; his voice, calm, low, terribly stern, W”aR ton finies 
luore impressive in its truth than one loud and angry could have 
been. “Allow” mo to sot you right, Lady Oswald. 1 have nevei'f 
in my life expected tu* wished for one shilling of money from you. 

1 do not recognise, or believe in, or see any claim 1 can pt>sBibly 
have 111)011 it : of the w”hole world, the Oswalds are those from 
whom 1 would the least accept it. I pray your ladyship to under- 
stand me in the fullest sense of the w”ords — from whom 1 would 
never accejd it.” 

Never had he looked so like the Osw alds as he looked then. The 
colour came into Sara’s cheeks, and a faint sense of dread (did it 
come as a warning ?) stole int<j her heart — that that pride might 
prove her dccadliest enemy; perhaps his. Lady OsArald’s mood 
changed, and she laughed, • 

“You arc Aidepcndent, Oswald.” 

“ 1 am self-dependent,” w’as his answ'cr. “A fair field and no 
favour are all 1 ask. 1 believe I cjin make my way in the jvorld 
far better than money could make it for me. It is Avhat I mean ta 
attempt — and accomplish, Heaven helping me. ” 

“ But you need not have glared at me in that W”ay,” she said, 
relapsing into fretfulnoss. “I declare I thought it w’as old Sir 
Osw^ald of Thorndyke come out of his grave. My nerves are not 
strong, and you fenow they are not.” , 

A better feeling came over him, and he held out his hand to 
Oswald Cray. 5 
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Lady Oawa\d, his atoning smile wonderfully frank and sweet. 
“ Forgive me if anything in my speech or manner has offended you, 
dear Lady Oswald. But I believe you vexed me more than I have 
ever been vexed in my life.” 

“Well, well; you shall bo as indeiicndent as you please,” said 
Ijady Oswald. “Let us change the subject. When dt) you intend 
to follow Mark’s example and mari*y ? ” 

“Not until I can afford it better than than Mark could, T 

was going to say,” he added, glancing at Dr. Da venal -nid Liughing. 

“ You do mean to marry some time, Oswald ? ” 

“I hope so.” 

Tlje answer was spoken so fen’eiitly, that they looked at him iiii 
surprise. Sara contrived to diuw aside, and began plucking one of 
llic flowers, already closing to the night. He resumed carelessly, 
its if conscious^ that his tones had been too earnest. 

, “Mon do marry for the moat part in this good old-fashioned, 
land of ours, and my turn may come some time. 1 think our time 
is nearly up, Da venal.” 

Edward Da venal took out his watch. 

“ In a minute or two. We can walk it in ten minutes, if we ]>ut 
out our best speed.” 

As they wont in, (Xswald Cray looked round for Sara,, and found 
she had not folhiwed them. He turned to her. 

“1 must say good-bye to you. Sara ! you are crying.” 

“Oh, no!” she answered, brushing away the rebellious tears. 

";“It is nothing.” 

He took her hand and placed it within his arm, and they 
advanced slowly to the house, 

“Will you tell me what the ‘nothing’ is?” he asked in a low 
tone, of itself suflicient to invito confidence. 

“ I cannot bear to part with Edward,” she answered. “Nothing 
has been said about it ; but he brought down had news. They are 
ordered to Malta; and thence, he thinks, to India. Edward said 
he should tell yt)u as you went back to-night. ’ 

It was news fn him, and he thought how greatly Dr. Daveiial 
must feel it! Few admired that fine youiig officer, Edward Da venal, 
more than*- Osw^ald Cray. But he had uo time to discuss it now, 
scarcely for a w^ord of sympatliy. ^ 

“Hood-byo,” ho whispered, as they h.iltcd on the threshold and 
he ti\rned to press her han<l in his, bending his face a little down. 
“'Hood-hyo. And remember.” 

“ Remember what ? ” she asked. 

“ That you don’t belong quite to y, urself now.” 

He hastened in, leaving Sara standing there : standing therewith 
the significant words and their meaning betating pleasant changes on 
her heart. Captain Davenal came springing out. 

“ Kush, darling, be brave ! ” he said, as he took the kiss from 
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Ilia sister’s lips. “Leave all that until I come clown for my 
faiowell.” 

And Sara was brave, and dried her tears, and confided in tlie 
prospect of that farewell ; little droaining that it was destined never 
to be spoken. 


CTfAPTER XI. 

0 • • 

r-ADY Oswald’s .tourney. 

Mr. MAHOT^s Cray’s marriage had taken place on aH^’hursday, and 
* the time went on to the following Saturday-week with little to mark* 
it. Enough, as events were unhappily to turn out, was to mark il. 
then. Tliey, Marcus Cray and his wife, were cxjiected home thfit 
evening : but it is not with them thatwcliave t(* do just at ]>roseut. 

On this Saturday morning, Oswald Cray had come down to 
ITallingliam on business connected with tlie line. In the course of 
Ihe day he called on Lady Oswald, and found her in a state not 
easily described. That veiy moniing certain men had been seen 
on lier grounds, mai’king off the smaJl portion of its boundaries 
intended for th(i sheds. Convinced that all her hopes had been 
but vain dreams, she had become angiy, liystcrical, almost violent..*^ 
( )swald Cray had never seen her like this. 

It w’as an illustration of tlie misery w'o may inflict upon our- 
selves, the evil sjiirit that will arise from self-grievance. In point 
of fact these sheds, to be built on a remote iKiition c)f her land, 
could not ])rove any real annoyance to Lady Oswald ; she would 
not see them from her windows ; she never went near the spot. 
The grievance lay in her imagination ; she had made it a bugbear, 
and there it was. In vain Oswald Cray pointed out to her that it 
had been the same thing with regard to tlio rail i^elf. When slio 
first heard that it was to skirt her grounds, slio had bceJias alarmed 
as she was now ; but when the work was completed,* the trains 
actually running, then Lady Oswald found (though she did not 
acknowledge it) "how void of reason her alarm had been. Had the 
trains been fifty miles oft’ she could not liave seen less of them. It 
would bo so with regard to the sheds, Oswald Cray told her. He tmd 
licr that even a smaller portion of the ground would be taken than 
was at first intended. He did not add that ho, by his ]Torsistent 
efforts, had obtained this little concession, but ho might have tt)ld 
her so with truth. He assured her that the thing could uot prove 
an annoyance to her. All in vain. He might just as well have 
talked to the winds. She would not listen. Parkins sat in tears, 
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administering specifics for the “ nerves, ” and entreating my lady 
to be tranquil. My lady rc])iied by saying slie should never bo 
tranquil again, and she actually abused Mr. Oswald Cmy. 

“ Nay/’ said Oswald, good humouredly, “ it is your landlord you 
should blame, not me. He agreed to the thing instantly — the 
moment it was proposed to him.” 

Lady Oswald’s cheeks were burning as she turned to Oswald. 
“ Jf he had refused, instead of consented, what then Could they 
hav^e done it in spite of him ? ” 

“ It would have been done eventually, I suppose. Not just yet : 
the comjmny would have had to bargain with him, perhaps to 
dispute the matter legally : and all that takes time.” 

‘^1 wall go to him,” broke in Lady Oswald. “ I will go to Low 
this very hour. It may not be too late. 

She started fi*om her scat, upsetting a bottle which Parkins held 
, ni her hand, almost upsetting Parkins herself in her vehemence. 
Mr. Oswald Cray gently restrained her. 

“ My dear Lady Oswald, you will dt) no good by going to Low 
now. It is too late. The thing has gone too far.” 

It has not gone too far, Oswald Cray. So long as the sheds 
are not begun it cannot bo too late. If Low gave his consent, he 
can retract it. The land is freehold, and freoliold land cannot bo 
lightly taken. Bring mo my things, Parkins, and order the 
carriage.” And Parkins submissively retired to obey. 

**Ixidy Oswald, believe mo,” said Oswald, impressively. ‘‘Mr. 
" Low cannot now retract his consent if he w^ould. The agreement 
is signed ; nay, J believe the money is i>fiid. Your going to him 
will do no possible good. It can only be productive of further 
unplcHSfintness to y<mrsclf.” 

“Do you know that I have never ruice seen him upon tliis 
subject?” cried Lady Oswald, excitedly. “1 would not go t<» 
see liim ; 1 was too angry ; 1 contented myself with writing to 
him, and telling him wliat 1 thought ; and then, you know, until 
this very morning, when Jones came into the house with the news 
that tile men were measuring the land, I never thought the thing 
would really be done. I will go to him now, Oswald Cray, and all 
you can miy against it will not avail with me. If ^u had any 
courtesy you would accompany me, and aad your \ jice to mine 
against this wrung. ” 

Courtesy was a virtue in which Oswald Cray was not naturally 
drficieiit ; in time, that djiy, he wa^. The business which brought 
him down was yjressing, must have his full attention, and be con- 
cluded so as to enable him to return to town that night. He had 
snatched these few minutes, whilst the clerks at the company’s 
offices were at dinner, just to see Lady Oswald. ^ 

“ It .would give me great pleasure to escort you anywhere, Lady 
Oswald, but to-day I really cannot absent myself from Hallingham. 
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I havQ my hands full. Besides,” he added, with a frank smile on 
his face, “ have you forgotten how impossible it would-be for me to 
go against the agreement made by the company with Mr. Low, by 
soliciting that gentleman to attempt to retract it ? ” 

“I see,” said Lady Oswald, beating her foot })ettiahly on the 
carpet ; “ better that I had called any one to my aid than you. Are 
you cherishing resentment against me, Oswald Cray ? ” 

Oswald Cray opened his dark blue eyes in surprise. 

‘‘Resentment? — against you, Lady Oswald! Indeed I do not 
understand you.” 

“ I thought you might be remembering what I .said at Dr. Davo- 
^ nal’s the evening (‘f j^our brother's wedding. 1 mean about the 
money; which I said 1 could leave t(> yem,” she continued in 
l(»w tones. “ Y(ni took me up so sharply.” 

“ I fear I did. I was vexed that you could so ]nio;i])prelieiid my 
^ nature. We need not recur to the subject, I^ady Oswald. Let it 
pass.” 

“ I mu.«tt say a wv)rd finst, Oswald. J believe, witli all your fiery 
I»ride, and your aptitude to take oilcnce, that your nature is honest 
and true; and that you would save me from annoyance if you 
could. ” 

“ I would indeed,” ho intorrui^tcd caniestly. “Even from this 
threatened annoyance 1 would doubly save you, if it wore at all 
within my power.” 

“Well, I want to sa}^ just this. I have always liked you very 
well; you have been, in fact, a favourite of mine; and many 
time it has occurred to me to wish that I could put you down in my 
will » 

“ Lady Oswald, I pray you ” 

“Now^ do be (piict, and hear me. I consider it a duty to myself 
to tell you this, and 1 ahvays intended to toll you before my death. 
I fully believe wliat you say ; that you do not w'isli for my money ; 
that you would })rcfer to make your ow n w^ay ; T siiy I fully believe 
that, Oswald. There are some men — honourable to fastidiousness, 
T call them — who are utterly incapable of casting a tlurnglit or a 
wdsli to the '^money of others ; you are one of tKose,»as I believe ; 
and there ifthc additional bar in your case lhat my money comes 
fi'om the Oswalds. I don't think you w^ould accept money in 
whatever form it came to you, fn)ni the Oswald family.’’ 

don’t think I would,” replied Osw^ald. And he spoke the 
truth from his heart. * 

“ Still, I judge it right to give you this little word of explana* 
tion,” she proceeded. “ I dare say, whenever my will comes to be 
read, that you will feel surprised at its contents ; may even deem 
that you had more legal claim upon me than he who will chiefly 
inherit. I do not think so, I have left my money to please 
myself ; he to whom it is left has the best claim upon me in my 
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judguient. I am happy to know that he will be rewarded: and lie 
knows it.’' 

Oswald felt a little puzzled ; the word and he knows it ” some- 
what excited his curiosity. With her own fainily, Avho alone (in 
Oswald Cray’s opinion) could be said to have claims on Lady Oswald, 
she held little communication: and a conviction stole over him 
that she di<l not allude to them. IJe was destined (as it proved) 
never to forget those words ; and the construction he put upon them 
was, that the future inheritor of the money knew’ ho Avas named as 
inheritor, lie said nothing. It w^as not a subject ix' c;ired to 
pursue ; he had neither right nor inclination to iiKpiire as the 
disposal of what Lady Oswald might leave behind her. Ibut ho 
dreamt of the ill those words Avould work, he might have asked for ' 
further pai^ticulars. 

“ 1 thought 1 would say this to you some time, Oswald. Had you 
been loss proud, and I more at liberty to dispose of what I have to 
^*leave, I should regret not remembering you. As it is, perhai)S all 
is for the l)est.” 

That again si ruck iqum him as strange: “ T more at liberty to 
ilispose of what 1 have to leave." W^as she not fully anil entirely 
at liberty ?-- if so, why not The question set Oswald thinking. 

But circumstances scojiicd inclined tf) prove themselves stronger 
than Lady Oswald’s will, in regard to this visit to her landlord. 
Her coachman made his a])pcarance with bad news; one of the 
carriage horses had fallen lame. 

Accept it as an omen that the visit would have brought forth 
no good,” said Oswald Cray, with a smile, Avhilst Jones stood, 
ileprccating his lady’s anger. 

A doubt flashed across her mind for a moment whether the 
excuse was real, and the amazed Jtmes had to repeat it, and to 
assure his mistress that he was going ‘‘ rigid off" for tlio veterinary 
surgeon then and then;. 

“It will not avail,” said Lady (JsAvakl. “I sliall go by train. 
Perhaps you can tell me, Osw^ald Cray, at Avliat hours the trains 
leave for Hildon ? ” 

Oswald Cr&y said not another word » f ./objection. To make use 
of the railroad, to Avhich her dislike had been so insuperable, proved 
that she W'as indeed bent upon it. He baac her good^/lay and left, 
and encountered Dr. Davenal’s carriage in the avenue. The doctor 
was arriving on his usual daily visit. 

gh^was somewhat of a capricious w'oman, Lady Oswald. A few 
months before in the summertimo. Dr. Davcnal had been hoping, 
Jb may almost be said secretly plotting — but the plotting was very 
innocent—to get Lady Oswald to favour Mark Cray sufficiently to 
allow of his paying these daily visits. Since then Lady Oswald had, 
of her own accord, l)ecomc excessively attaclied to Mark. That is, 
attached in one sense of the word, it Avas not the genuine esteem 
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founded on long intiiiuicy that draws one friend to another ; it was 
tliat artificial liking which suddenly arises, and has its result 
ill praising and patronising ; artificiJil because so shallow. In the 
new feeling, Lady, Oswald had not only sanctioned Mark’s visits to 
lier in the place of Dr. Davenal, but she had rect*mniended him to 
every one she knew as the cleverest young surgeon in HaUingham 
or out of it. It had been Mark’s fortune sj)cedily to cure some 
fancied or real ailment of Lady Oswald’s, and Lady Oswald, who 
set it dow^i to skill, really had taken up the notion that he had not 
his erjual. W(i all know how highly-coloured for the time are these 
sudden estiiiudions of a popular doctor’s skill. None rejoiced more 
than Dr. Davenal, and he resigned Luly Oswald to Mark with in- 
’ ward satisfaction, and the best grace in the world. But, during 
Mark’s absence on his wedding- tour the doctor had again taken the 
daily visits. , 

Koger pulled ii[) in the gravel drive when he saw Mr. Oswald 
Cray ; but Oswald, who had out-stayed his time, could only shake' 
hands with the doctor and hasten oinvards. Parkins met Dr. 
Davenal .surreptitiously as he entered : she had seen his approach, 
and she stole forwards on tiptoe t(» meet him, her tears dro]> 2 )ing. 
When Lady Oswald was in her fretful moods, Parkins generally 
found refuge in tears. 

‘‘What s the matter now?’’ asked the doctor. 

“The men have begun to measure the ground, and that stupid 
dimes came running oj'en-mouthed to the house with the news, and 
my lady heal d him,” explained Parkins. “ I wimldii’t have told 
her. If poiiple held their tongues, the sheds might be built, and 
she neve)’ know it. I thought she’d have gone out.of .her mind, 
sir ; and then Mr. Osw'ald Ciuy came in, and he talked to hci*. I 
think she’s calmer now ; 1 heard her talking quietly to Mr. Osivald 
Cray before he loft. But she says she’ll go off by rail to Mr. 
Low's.” 

“ Is she in the drawing-room ? ” 

“ Ves, sir. fc^o well, to bo sure, as she w^as this moniing !” con- 
tinued Parkins. ‘‘ I don’t know when she has been in such spirits, 
and all because Mr. Cri^ was coming homo to-night ivith his wdfe. 
The fancy she has taken for him is extraoi-dinary ; ajio has been 
counting tb^i days since ho was away just as a school-girl counts 
them before her holidays.” 

Dr, Davenal entered. Jfe did not attempt to rcjjbson Lady 
().swald «.)ut of the visit to Mr. Low. Quite the contrary. I4e ^dd 
her the. short trijibyrail would do her good ; and he thought, which 
he did //ol tell her, that the interview wdth Mr. Low might set the 
alFair at rest sooner than anything else would, by convincing her 
that there could be no appeal against the decision, no delay in cnri'y- 
iiig out the wo^k. 

When Lady Oswald reached the station it happened that Oswald 
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Cray was there. He v»^as emerging frojii one of tlie private looms 
with some plans under Jiis arm wlieii he saw her. She looked 
scared at tlie bustle of the station, andAv.is leaning helplessly on her 
maid’s arm, uncertiiin where to gc), or what to do. Oswald hastened 
to her and took her on his arm. Parkins slipped behind, thankful 
to see liim : she was as little used to the W'ays ai^d confusion of a 
station as her mistress. 

“Will 3^011 venture still, Lady Oswald, with all this turmoil 
about i ” 

“Will you cease wonying me? ” she answered, aiK^ici tone was 
sharp, for she fancied lie still wished to stop her, anw^estmiiAl his 
intermeddling witli her will. 

Jfffd he a wish to stoj> her? If such a fooling was upon him, it 
must surely have been instinct : a prevision of wliat the ill-fated 
journey would bring forth ; the iniluence it would indirectly boar 
on his own future life. 

• He said no more. He led Lady Oswald at once to a first-class 
carriage, jJaced herself and Parkins in it, ])rocured return tickets, 
and then loaned <^ver the carrhige-door and talked to Lady Oswald, 
ill as he could s^iare the time. No man had kinder feelings at heart 
than Oswald Craj", and it seemed to him scarcely courteous to leave 
her — for she was still agitatcul — until the train should start. 

He talked to her in a gay, laughing t^uie of iudifierent subjects, 
and she grew more at ease, “ Only think ! ” she suddenly exclaimed, 
“I may return with Mr. Cray and hi.s wife ! I)r. Da venal told me 
Jj)-day they were exj)ccted early in tlie evening ; and this is the 
way they will arrive, T shall bo so glad wheiji he is home again ! ” 

Oswald shook his head at her with pretended seriousness. ‘‘I 
w'ouldn’t acknowledge my fa]thle.ssuess so openty, were 1 you, Ladj’ 
Oswald. To turn off Dr. Davenai for Mark, after so many j'cars' 
adhesion to him ! ” 

“You know nothing about it, Oswald. I have not turned off Dr. 
Davenai. Hut you may dcpcml ujicn one thing — that Mark is a 
rising man. He will make a greater name than you in the world.” 

“ Veiy likely. I hope he will make a name. For myself ” . 

The wdiistle s(funded, and Oswald tlr^w away from the door. 
Lady Oswald put t)ut her hand, and ho shook it Avarinly. “ Shall 
I see you on my return ? ” 0 " 

“Pos.sibly, just a glimpse,” ho answered. I will look out for 
you when the train comes in. Oood-bye.” 

‘^Btityou will wish me luck, Oswald — although you may be 
bound in honour to the interests of the enemy and those wretched 
sheds.” 

“ I wish it you lieartily and sincerely ; in all ways, ^dy Oswald. ” 

His tone was hearty as his words, his clasp Aiccre. Lady 
Oswald withdrew her hand, and gave him a pleasanf, cordial smile 
as the trkin puffed on. 
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‘^Oiio can t liclp liking him, Parkins, with all his ohstiru'^^y,” 
she cried. “I wish ho had been the surgeon! Only think what 
a name he would have made, had he possessed his brother’s talent ! ” 

“ So he would, my lady,” dutifully acquiesced Parkins. 

“ What a good thing we are alone ! Most likely ho contrived it. 
1 declare I don’t dislike this,” continued Lady Oswald, ranging her 
eyes round the well-lined compartment. ‘Mt is almost as private 
as my own carriage. ” 

“So it is, my lady,” answered Parkins. And the train went 
smoothly on'rtlnd in twenty minutes’ time Lady Oswald was .safely 
deposit('d at Ilihhai station. 


CHAPTER XII. 

WAITINCJ FOR NEWS. 

Mark Cray and his wife had not indicated the precise houv of their 
return. “Early in the evening, but not to dinner ; have tea ready, ” 
had been Mrs. Cray's instructions to her servants in the lettei* re- 
ceived by them on Friday moniing. Sara Davcnal went to the 
Abbey about live o’clock to wait for them. 

Mark and Caroline were beginning as i>rudently as their best 
friends could desire; two mahl-scrvants only, engaged under the 
careful eye of Miss Bcttina, comprised their household. The heavy 
door of the Abbey opened to a large stone hall ; on tlie left of this 
was a large sitting-room, with cross-beams in its ceiling and dec])- 
midlioned windows, looking out on branching lines of rails and 
the station in the distance ; not so pleasant a view as had been the 
gay Abbey gardens. Indeed, w ith the doing away of those gardens, 
the jdeasantest part of the Abbey as a residence had departed, it 
was a rambling s(jrt of place inside, with very littlb co'nfort. This 
room and the arawing-room above were the only good-»iz(‘d rooms 
in tlu^ houses ' four modern rooms might have been put into that 
drawing-room, and its cariK3ting had cost a small fortune. The 
bed-chambers Avere j)igc<ui-holes, the domestic ofiices dark closets 
pavod with striie. In short, the Abbey was grander in sound th#in 
it w^as pleasiinf to live in. The Crays, wlio had lived in it so long, 
Avero party-giving people, thinking more of show than comfort; 
and the great iraAving-room, larger than any one else’s in Halling- 
ham, gladdened their hearts. It was cerbiinly an iinpo.sing room 
when blazing \rAh liglits and filled with company. 

8ara Da\iinal Avaited and waited in the dowuistaira rouiii. She 
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had taken off her things, and made herself at home. I for dress 
was of dark’-bliie silk, the bands of her brown liair were smooth 
and silken, and exoitoiiient liad brought a colour to her cheeks. 
She had never before been ]).arted from Caroline since the lat ter 
had arrived, yeans ago, from the West Indies. .The tea was on tlio 
table in readiness, with a cold fowl and tongue thoughtfully ordered 
to bo ])rovided by Miss Davemil. 

Five o’clock ; half-past live ; six o’clock ; half-past six ; seven 
o’clock ; and still they had not arrived. Sava grcA impatient — it is 
of no use to deny it — ^.and blamed them for want of punctuality . 
They had not bargained for her feverish longing. 

She stood at the window, looking still, as she had done since five^ 
o’clock, ft had grown into night since she stood there ; would 
have grown to darkness, but for the brilliant moon that lighted the t 
heavens. A j^ervani came in. 

“Shall 1 bring lights, miss?’’ 

“ Not yet. 1 want to watch for the train.” 

The maul retired. Sara waited on— waited and waited, until she 
felt sure that it must be half-past seven. 11 er eyes l)egan to grow 
weary with the incessant g«aziug at the station, and slui could see a 
good many people sbinding at its entrance in the moonlight — strag- 
glers, no doubt, w’aiting for the train, wondering, like herself, that 
it was not in, and what had become of it. 

As she thus sto(jd, there wfis a loud ring at the door-boll. Sara 
flew into the hall, thinking how stupid she must have been not to 
^^sco tlioii cros.sing the bridge found by the lines ; flew into the hall, 
and was mot by her aunt. 

Miss Davcnal ! when she had expected the bride and bridegroom I 
But Sara had to make the best of it, and she did so in her pleasing, 
graceful manner, drawing her aunt into the dark j’ooui. 

“■ They have not come yet. Aunt Bettina.” 

“What’s the meaning of this?” was the surprised question oi 
Miss Da venal. “ All in the <lark ? And wdicre are they ' ” 

“They have not conic yet,” repeated KSara. “ Bring the liglits,’’ 
she added in a low v<iice to the servant. 

“Not coi^c ! ' Where are they stopping ? ’ 

“The tr*iin is not in, Aunt Bettina.” 

‘ ‘ The what’s nob in ? ” I 

“ The train.” 

“ Wliy, what has come to it ? ” 

^Mi^s Bettina, amazed, and scarcely believing the information, 
iverit hastily to the window^ and looked towards the stiitioii. At 
that moment tlie other servant, Dorcas, came into the rooju. Slio 
was not a stranger to the family, having once lived with Miss 
Davenal, beftne that lady took up her abode witli lier brother. 
Dorcas was getting on to be middle-aged,— a sensible-looking woman, 
with a turned- iqi nose and reddish hair. < 
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‘‘Misa Sar;i,” she whisi^cred, “they arc saying there’s been an 
accident to the tmin.” * 

Sara Davonal’s hcait seemed to sbxnd still and then bounded on 
again wildly. 

“ Wlio says so ? ” slie murmured. 

“ I sfiw the folks standing about, and talking one to tin? <»ther ; 
so I ()j)ened my kilclien window, and aske<l Arhat was amiss, and 
tliey said tlio seven o’clock train was not in, and tliat it had mot 
with an accident. Miss Sar/i ” 

But Miss Siira had turned from her. Silently taking up lior 
shawl and bonnet from the sofa Avhere she had laid tliem, she 
^(juitted tJic n)oin, the uiictmscious Miss Davcnal standing yet at the 
AV'indoAv. Doycjis followed her, and, by the lights that Avei’O lloAV 
? being carried in, she saw hoAV white she looked. 

‘"Miss Sara, 1 was about to sjiy that it may not J)c true,” con- 
linued Dorcas, as Sara hastily put on her things, “/don’t think 
*it is ; thei-e would be more U2>roar at the station if any news of that 
sort had been brought in.” 

“ I am going over to sec; I cannot remain in this suspense. Not 
go alone?” she repeated, in re]>ly to the Avoman’s remonstrance; 
“nonsense, Dorcas! Eveiy one knoAvs me : I am Dr. DnAmial’s 
daughter. You stay with my aunt Bettina, and be sure not to alarm 
her if you can hel]) it.” 

Oiionirig tlio door Avith her ow'n hand, she passed under the red 
liglit of Mr. Cray’s ])rofessional lajup, and hastened by the side-path 
and the biidge round to the station. Her face AA^as pale, her pulses 
A\ere beating. Sara Davcnal had a quick imagination, and all the- 
liorrors of accidents by rail that she had ever hoard seemed to rise 
up before lier. 

There Avas no impediment offered to her entering the station. 
Several persojis ^vore standing about, but they did not ajipear to 
notice her, and she passed through the rt)om Avhere the tickets avoic 
given, on to the jJatform. There she found herself in the midst of 
a cruAvd. Not a moving croAvd but a Avaiting croAA'd, whose faces 
Avere most of them turned oiie Avay — that from Avhich the train was 
expected. Sara saAV a t/ilkative poi-ter, and drew ilear jliini, a man 
she kncAv. 

“ TTas thc^j been an accident ? ” she asked. 

“ Well, miss, there’s nothing know'ii for coi-tain. It’s odd where 
the train can be ; and if anything Jufs happened it’s odder still that 
the telegraph liasn’t brought Av^ord of it. I remember once shft w^as 
half-an-hour late before. ” 

“ Wlio Avas?” asked Sara, somewhat bewildered. 

“This here seven o’clock train. ’Twani’t nothing Avrong with 
her then ; some of tliem liothering excursion-trains had blocked up 
the line.' I’d laj^, miss, it’s the same thing to-night. The doctor 
ain’t gone down tlie line, is he? ” 
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“No, no. I am expecting my cousin and Mr. Cray.” 

“ It’ll be all right, inibs. She Avoii’t be long. We shall hear her 
steam up directly.” 

Somewhat reassured, Sara turned, and was making her way 
through the throng, hoping to get clear of it, wdien she found her- 
self a prisoner. A gontleiuan had placed his arm before her, and 
looking up in the moonliglit she dLseemed the features of Oswald 
Cray. Her heart gave a great hound of satisfaction, of hve^ and she 
almost caught at his protecting hand. 

Oswald Cray was waiting for the in-coming train. It was the 
one he intended to depart by. He drew 8ara away froL' the 
throng, and gave her his arm. Her heart was beating at the, 
(•(insciouaness of his presence ; her whole frame had tlirillud at the 
touch of his hand. 

“Is there danger, do you fear?” she whisi)ered. 

“No, I trust not. I think not. Were anything wrong, the tele-, 
graph wouhl have brought the news. It must be some obstruction 
on the line.” 

Sara’s fear faded away. She had cojifidcncc in Jum. If he, so 
experienced, saw no cause for dread, wdiy should she? Pcrhaj)s 
she could not quite banisli one little comer of doubt in her heart : 
]»tirhaps IVIr. Oswald Cray might have some slight fear for himself, 
which he did not deem it expedient to iin]);ui. to lier. 

“Bid you grow frighrened, Sara?” he asked, as they walked 
slowly to and fro in the moonlight. 

“I was at the Abbey waiting for them, and Dorcas, one of their 
new servants, came to me with the news that people were s;iying 
there had been an accident. T ^vas very much frightened and came 
away without saying any thing to Aunt Bettina.” 

“ Is she at the Abbey ? ” 

“ She has just arrived. She expected they had returned.” 

“I fear Lady Oswald is waiting for this train at Hildon," he 
remarked. “She will not like the delay.” 

“Indeed ! Lady Oswald at Hildon I ” 

He explained^ how it was : that Duly Oswald had gone to Mr. 
Low’s, and*tvas not yet back again, “Bid you know that T called 
at your house this afternoon ? ” he asked. 

“ N(», ” she said, liftmg her head. “Din yt)U call ? •' 

“it was about five o’clock. I have been veiy busy all day, but 
1 managed to get a minute. Y'ou w'crc out, Neal said, and the d^>c- 

TOs out ; only Miss Davenal at home, so I did not go in.” 

“I had come down to the Abbey,” said Sara. “ I thought they 
might arrive by an earlier train than this. Are you obliged to go 
back to London to-night ? ” 

“Quite obliged, if the train comes in to take mo., What’s that ? ” 

Som^ stir was discernible in tlie throng. Oswald Cray listened 
for any sound that might indicate the approach of the train ; but in 
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the distance he could hear nothing, and the stir, caused pcr]iaj)s 
only by the restlessness of waiting, died away. They |)aced on again. 

“Since I sjiw you, Sara, I have had an offer made me of goiiig 
abroad." 

“To stay long ? " she quickly asked. “ Where to ? ” 

“ To stay a long while, had I accepted it ; perhaps for life. In 
a pecuniary point of view the change would have been an advan- 
tageous one : it would liave given mo position at once. J3ut the 
climate is shocking ; so I declined.” 

“Uh, 1 am glad ! ” she involuntarily exclaimed. “You should 
nf»t run any of those risks." 

• “I did not hesitate on my own score. At least, T am not sure 
that I should have hesitated, but 1 really did not think of myself 
' at all in tlu) matter. 1 did not get so far as that. T should not 
like to have gone out alone, Sara : and 1 felt that J had no right to 
joxposc another to these cliances ; one whom I should then lx? 
bound to protect and cherish from all ill. ” 

It was impossible for Sara to misunderstand him. Every ])ulsc 
within her beat in answer, <|uietly as she continued to walk, wilmly 
as her eyes rested straight before her. She knew it was his 
intention not to sj)cak openly, until he could speak to some pur- 
pose ; and she thought he was right. 

“So J resolved U) continue where T am, and plod on diligently,” 
he continued. “ Adv^aiiccment, though more slow, will bo sure. 
Do you think I did right ? " 

“ Quite right, quite right," she munnured. And, had they been 
speaking without resenx* to each other, she might have added, 
“Papa would not like me to go abroad." 

A silence ensued. They paced together in that quiet spot away 
from the busy crowd, the silvery moonlight above, the i>ui o passion 
of love’s lirst dream filling their hearts. No need of words : the 
conscious presence of eiich was all in all to them. 

“Where can this train be i " exclaimed Osw^ald at length, break- 
ing the charm of the silence. 

Almost as the words loft his lijis one of tlie pointers came 
hurriedly up, touching his* hat as he s])oke. * 

“There has been a mistake in the telegniph-room, sir. Least- 
ways, some Isungle. The train was telegra[)hed from Hildon. ” 

A moment’s startled pause on the jiart of Oswald Cray. 

“It was tr)ld to me positively that the train had not left, 
Parker?" * ' 

“I know, sir; we all understood it so. But James Eales has 
come back now, and he says we misunderstood him ; that the train 
was telegraphed at the proper time. There’s an accident, sir, for 
certain ; and it between this and Hildon. " 

“I think there must be a mistake,” munnuj^ed Oswald Cray to 
Sara. “Stay here quietly, away from the crowd." 
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He walke^l hastily to the small room used as the telegraph office. 
The news which the porter liad brought to him was spreading 
elsewhere, and the entrance to it was blocked up with an eager 
throng. He worked his way through it. 

The telegraph clerk was a young man named James Eales. It 
was his duty to receive tlie messages, and in due course lie ought 
to have received the one from Hildon, signifying that the expected 
train had duly quitted Hildon. This message was due somewhere 
about twenty-tlireo minutes to seven, and it came this evening as 
usual quite punctually. No sooner liad it been reccive<l than 
James Eales, who wanted to absent himself for a short tin.e on 
an errand to the town, asked one of the men to take his place.* 
Other messages might be expected relating to the trains, not to 
speak of private messages ; and" the man took tlie jdace accordingly. 
As Eales was going out, tlie man, whose name was Williams, called 
after him to Y^iow whether the tmin was signalletl. Eales thoughb 
he meant the down-train, whose signal was nearly due, and r(q)licd, 
“No, not yet.” But in j>omt of fact Williams had alluded to the 
up-train from Hildon, wliich had been signalled. It is through 
these mistakes, which arc caused partly by carelessness, parily by 
what may bo almost called unavoidable misapprehension, that 
accidents occur. It did not lead to the accident in this case, but 
it has led to many a one. 

Williams sab down to the desk or bureau, the telegraph indicator 
being in front of him, above his head. Precisely to time the 
down telegraph came, a confiiinati«>n, it may almost be said, of the 
mistake. Williams noted it, and 'wondered what the up-train was 
about that its signal did not likewise arrive. After seven o’clock 
came and passed, and the up-traiii did not arrive, the station- 
master, who had been enjoying a little gossip on his own score, 
and not attending to his duties quite as closely as he might have 
been, made his appearance in the telegraph ollice. 

“ Where’s James Eales ? ’ lie demanded. 

Williams explained. He had stepped out on an errand, and lie, 
Williams, was biking his place. The station-master made no demur 
to this: Wfiliams was as capable as Eales, and often worked the 
telegraph. ' 

“ Has the up- train been signalled from Hildon ? ” ' 

“No, .sir.” 

“Not been signalled ! ” echoed the station-masler, in accents of 
di^elief. 

^Tt has not been sigiiallcd,” w'as the reply of Williams. Eales 
told me the signal had not come when he left, and I am sure it has 
not come since.” 

“ Where can it be ? ” exclaimed the station-master. “ 1 suj)pose 
some of those excursion trains are blocking up the line somewhere.” 

A consolatory conclusion, quire doing away with uneasiness nr 
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fear. The station-master spread the news that the train had not 
l)ecn signalled from Hildon, together with his own idea about the 
offending excursion-trains. He told Mr. Oswald Cray it had 
not been signalled, and he told others : therefore the officials were 
perfectly at their ease upon the point, whatever the assembled 
crowd might be. 

It was just fivo-and-twenty minutes past seven wlien Ealcs 
returned. He had stayed away longer than he intended, and lie 
dashed into his office head foremost, catching a glimpse of the 
crowd on the platform, now quickly increasing. 

“What do they want, that crowd?” he cried to Williams. “Is 
^iiiything wrrmg ? ” 

“They are waiting for the up-train. It’s preciously behiiul iniie 
''to-night, and I sup]>osc some of.ihem are alarmed— have friends 
in it, ma 5 d)e.” * 

, “ What up- train ? ” asked Ealcs. 

“ The seven o’clock uj)-train.” 

Ealcs stood O(»nfoundod. “ Why, has iliat not come up ? An 
accident must have happened.” 

“Not. obliged to,” coolly returned ^^'illiams. “It’s kej)t back 
by the excursion-trains, most likely.” 

“Tliero are no excursi oik trains to-day between this and Hildon,” 
quickly observed Eales. 

“ It has not got so far yet. It has not passed Hildon.” 

“ It has jiassed Hildon,” replied Eales. “It jwissed at its proper 
I ime and M'as signalled up. ” 

Williams turned and stared at Kales. “ Who says it has l)cen ’ 
.signalled iqi ? ” 

“ Who says it I Why, 1 sny it. I had the signal as usual.’’ 

“Then how came you to tell me you Iiadn’t had it?” asked 
Williams. 

“ J never told you ho.” 

“You did. You’ll wiy Idack’s white next. It was the only 
questif)!! I asked you — whether the up-train had been signalled, and 
you replied it had not been.” , 

“ You said the down-train ; you never said the uji.” 

“I meant the up. It’s not likely I should ask wllothcr the 
down-train vv^is signalled, when it wasn’t duo ! You liave done a 
pretty thing ! ” 

How long they might have continucxl to dispute, one trying to 
lay the blame upon the other, it is impossible to sa,y. Hut at thiU 
moment the .station-master came in again, and the mistake was 
made known to him ai\d to others. The train had left Hildon at 
its proper time, and therefore the delay, whatever might bo its 
cause, lay very near to them — in the six miles of rail intervening 
between Hallingham and Hildon. ‘ , 

That an accident of some nature h.ad taken place, the mo.st sail- 
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guilie could now only believe, »*ind a whole shower of verbal mis- 
sives was hiSrrled upon tlie two iiioii, Eales and Williams, who did 
nothing but retort on each other. Each firmly regarded the other 
as being alone in fault ; an im])artial judge would have said they 
were equixlly culpable. Extricating himself from the confusion, Mr. 
Oswald Cray returned to Sara. She looked at liini with question- 
ing eyes ; that hubbub in the station had re-awakened her fears. 
He quietly placed her liand within his arm, and began to pace as 
before. 

“ I find things do not look quite so well as we fancicti ” 

“There has been an accident ! she interrupted. “ Do ik/ hide 
it from me, Oswald.” 

He lightly laid his other liand on hers, an assurance f)f his truth. 
“1 will hide nothing from you, my dearest,” and the term of en- 
dearment, never before used, seemed to slij) from him involuntarily. 
“We have not heard that there is any accident, for no tidings of. 
any sort Jjavo corno up ; but the train, it seems, did leavtj llildon 
at its usual time, and something must therefore liax e occuiTcd to 
delay it.” 

“ What can it be ? ” she asked, her heart failing her. 

“Do not moot trouble half-way,” he said in a lighter tone. “It 
does not folh;w that an accident, in the poi)ular senst^ of tlie term, 
must liavc occurred, because the train is not u]>. Tlie engine may 
liavo broken down and be unable to come on, but the passengers 
may bo as safe and well as we are. There is no doulit the engine 
is disabled, or it would have eomo on for assisbiiice.” 

“ Assistiince for the wounded ” she quickly rejoined. 

“Assistance that may be wantcfl in any way. Tlie telegra])h is 
at work to stop all trains, and some of us are going down ” 

It was the last cidlected word they W'cre enabled to speak. I'he 
news had sju’ead in the tow^n, and tlio afirighted ])eople were 
coming up in shoals. News, at the best, loses nothing in carrying, 
and the delay w'as magnified into a terrible accident, with half the 
train killed. In the midst of it the guard of tlie missing train 
amved, flying up the line as if f<>r his life, and canying a lantern. 

The enghio had run oil’ the line on to the bank, and turned over. 
A few of the passengers were injured, but he thought not many ; 
some of them were coming on by the fieid w^ay. It, had occurred 
about half-way between the two stations, a little nearer to Halling- 
ham than to the other. An engine was wanted to bring on the 
tmiif, and it might be as well if a doctor or two went down. 

A carriage and engine were got ready, and two medical men, who 
had been hastily obtained, Mr, Oswald Cray, and sundry officials 
of the line, took their seji^ts in the carriage to be conveyed to the 
spot. The engine had. given its first puff, and was snorting off, 
when a shout arrested it. 

“ Stop I stop ! One single moment ! Hero’s Dr. Davenal ! ” 
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ITis iiftiue, for those poor wounded ones, was a tower of sti t ugth 
— worth all the rest of the sui^ical skill in Hallinghfim — and lie 
was dragged into tlie caniage, having caught a glimpse of the 
white face of his daughter outside the throng. Sara, terrified 
and bewildered, wondering what she should do next, was sud- 
denly pounced upon by Miss Davenal. 

‘‘ You naughty girl ! What are you doing here ? ” 

“Oh, Aunt Bettina, there has been an accident to the train? 
Caroline and Mr. Cray are sure to be in it.^^ 

“ Caroline and Mr. Cray are what V' cried out Miss I?ettina. 

“1 fear they are in tlie train. There has been an accident 
^between here and Hildon. An engine has just gone down witli 
assistance.” 

> “I don’t want to know about engines,” retunnjd Miss Davenal, 
wlio did not understand one word in ten. “1 askwlrityou dc) liere 
^aloue ? Caroline and Mr. Cray can come h(»me, I snpi) 0 .se, without 
your waiting for tliem in this public manner. Wiiat would your 
paj)a say if lie saw' you ? ” 

“ Pa]>a has seen me,” rojdiod 8ara. “ Phiki has just eoinc U]> to 
llie .station and is gtme dow'n with the engine.” 

“Cone down wdth w'hat engine ? What do you mean ? ” 

Sara jmt lior lips close to Mis.s Davenars ear. “Papa’s gone 
down the line with sonic more gentlemen, to see alamt tlie W'onnded ^ ” 
“Wounded!” shrieked Miss Bettina. “Has there been an 
accident ? Who’s w'oiuided ? Caroline and Mr. Cray ? ” 

“We don’t know yet, aunt.” And in the best way that she 
could, Sara strove to make the case cumprehcnsiblo to her aunt. ' 
Miss Davenal uiuler.stood at last, and W'as somewhat )>aciliod. 

“ Sara, J am not very angry with you now. I might have stojiped 
myself. An accident to the train, and the doctors gone down ? Oh 
r hose dreadful railways ! ” 

A little longer period of susjiense, and then tlie jiassongers 
Ixigan to arrive. After the slua*k and fright it had seemed safer to 
many of them to w’alk the three miles than to trust to the rail again 
and another engine. The fields W'ere dry', and it W'as a pleaswiiit 
walk by moonlight. Miss Bettina, Avhosc eyes w'ere as ^-piick as her 
hearing w as dull, was the first to recognise Mi’s. Cray amongst them. 

Caroline bipyst iutf» tears as they laid hold of her, and Sara’s hcait 
began to sink. But the tears were only the effect of the fright and 
excitement she had gone thi’oiigli. Slie could give no clear account 
of the accident or what it liad brought forth. All she knew w'as*thi!t 
t here was great banging and bumping of the carriage she was in, but 
it wa.s not overturned. Two otlier carriages w'ere ; and tlie engine 
W'as lying on its side. She scrambled up the liank in her terror, as 
did most of the passengers, and came on with them. 

“And Mark?” asked Sara, scarcely daring to put the question. 
“Mark ! He stayed to look after the wounded,” was her reply. 
OBwald Cray. 6 
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“ Ho said he thought no one was seriously hurt. At any rate, there 
are no lives lost.” 

Sara’s heart breathed a word of thankfulness. “Did you see 
Lady Oswald?” she asked. “She wont to Hildon tliis afternoon, 
and Mr. Oswald Cray thought she must be in this train, returning.” 

“1 did not sec her,” replied Mrs. Cray. “Ijady Oswald in the 
train ! 1 thouglit she never travelled by rail.” 

“ She did this afternoon. One of her carnage-horses is ill. How 
lhaiikful ! — how thankful we must all be that it is iio worse ! ” con- 
cluded Sara Davenal. 

“Well, this is a fine ending to your wedding- tour ! ” oxcL-imed 
Miss Bettina. “ What about your luggage, Caroline ? Is it safe 'i ” ^ 

“As if we gave a thought to our luggage, Aunt Bettina ! Wlieii' 
people’s lives are at stake they can’t think of their luggage.” 

“Nor care either, perhai>s,” sharply answered Miss Bettina, who, 
for a wonder, had cauglit the words. “ It may bo lying soused in^ 
the eiiginq-w'ater, for all y(ju know ! ” 

“I dare Sixy it is,” equably returned Caroline. “It was in the 
van next the engine. 

But the full report had to come up yet ; and the excited crowd 
stopped on. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Clear and distinct lay the lines of rail in the cold moonlight. It 
was a straight bit of lino there, and why the engine should have gone 
off the rails remained to be seen. It was lying on its side ; the 
luggago-van was overtui’iicd, and its contents wore scattenid ; and 
two carriages were overturned also : a second-class, which liad ]>eoii 
next the v.ik, a first-class which had follawed it. 

But now, as good Providence willed it, in that second class c/ir- 
riage there had only been three passongv .’s. The train was riot a 
crowded one, and jieoplc don’t go close to the engine as a matter of 
taste. Of these three passengers, two had thrown themselves on 
tluj of the carriage and escaped without injury ; the other had 
a broken arm and a bruised head, not of much moment. The first- 
class carriage was more fully occupied, and several of the pas- 
sengers, though not fatally or even exte-isively, were seriously hurt ; 
and of the driver and stoker, the one had saved himself by leajiing 
from his engine, the other was flung to a distance, 'and lay there as 
he fell/ 
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Mark Cray, as you have heard, remained U) tend ^le wounded. 
The first fac(j he distinguished in the moonlight, lying amidst the 
iU'bris of the overturned first-class carriage, was that of Lady 
Oswald : and so completely astonished was he, that he thought 
either his eyes or the moon, must bo ])laying him false. He and 
Caroline ha'd been in a carriage almost at the back of the train, 
conse<iuently he had not scon her at the Hildon station : and he 
had believed that Lady Oswald, of all persons, would liavo been 
the last to attempt railway travelling, so averse was slie to rails 
and trains in general. Groaning and moaning by her sitle was 
I'arkins ; and Mr. Cray could doubt no longer. 

, With assistance, the jiassengers w'ere extricated and laid Jijion 
the bank. Their injuries were very different'; some, after the first 
shook, could walk an<l talk, some could do neither ; while the first 
grumbled and comjdaincd of their bruises and abrasions, the last 
, lay still, except when groaning. The only perfectly quiet one was 
Lady Oswald : she lay with her pale face uj)turned to the m(K)n- 
light, her eyes closed. It was natural pcrhaj)s that Mark Cray 
.sliould first turn his attention to her. A gentleman, one of the 
passengers, asked if she was dead. 

“No,” said Mark; “she has only fainted. Parkins, suj)poso 
you get up and try if you can walk. I’m sure you can’t be hurt if 
you are able to make tliat noise. The engine ajq)cars not to be 
oversteady. Take care it does not raise itself again and come 
j)iining off this W’riy.” 

Parkins, not detecting the started up with a shriek. “T. 
think I’m killed,” she cried. “I don’t hcliovo I have a whole 
))oiie loft ill 1110.” 

“Fll see hy-aiubby,” said Mr. Cray. “Meanwliile come and 
help j^our lady, 1 want her boimct .and cap untied.” 

Parkins limiied to the sjiot stiffly wdth many groans, but woiidev- 
fiilly well considering the belief she had just expressed. At the 
same moment some one came up with water, and the driver, who 
had just come to his legs, brought a lamp. The lamf^ iv.as held to 
Lady Oswald’s face, .and a little of the water poured Jntojier mouth. 
Let ween the two slio opeifbd her, eyes. 

“What’s the iiuittor ? ” she asked. “Where am I ? ” 

“ She’s all-right,” whispered Mr. Cray, his warm tone proving 
that he had not previously felt so assured of the fact. “Il.as any 
one a little brandy V ” he called out to the iiassengcrs, wh'^ y^t 
stayed at the scene. 

“ Where am I ? ” cried Lady Osw.ald, in a faint voice. “ Parkins, 
is th.at you ? What has Lajiiiened ? Were not in the train 1 ” 

“ But w^e are out of it now, my lady,” cried Parkins, sobbing., 
“There has been an aw'ful Ui)set, my lady, and I don’t know any- 
thing more except that it’s a mercy we are alive.” • 

“An upset ! ” repeated Ltuly Oswald, who apjieared to have no 
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Tocolloctioii wliatovor of the cirouiii.stiiiK'cs. ‘‘Is aii)* uiic hurt? 
iirc you hint, Parkins ? ” 

Every hoiw in mo is broken, myhdy, if I way judge by the 
/ fool. This comes of the sheds , " 

Be quiet Pnvkinsy ''said Mr. Cray, who had succeeded in finding 
a wiuker-cas(.‘(i bottle containing some brandy-and-watcr, “jHeip 
me to raise your lady n little. ” 

Park ins c(mtrivod to ^ive her help in spite of the damaged bones, 
blit tlie moment Lady Oswald was timched sh(3 shriokod out terribly. 

“ Let mo ah me ! let me ahmc ! Is that IVlark Cray < ITow kind 
you ai‘e to eoino to sec after me, Mr, Cray? Did you conm from 
llalliy^ham ? ” 

“We were in the same tr;iin, Lady Oswald ; 1 and Caroline. I 
am very I'lad (hat it ha[»|K‘ned to be so.'* < 

“To 1)0 siiv6; I begin to vomember : you were to return to- 
-night. I —L IVul very faint.” 

Alark sueeooded in getting her to drink some brandy-and-ivatcr, 
but she ] positively refused to bo touelied, though she said she was 
in no jpain. lie thought shcM^as exhausted, the oflcct of the shock, 
and l(3ft her to attend to other sutforers, who perhaps wanted his 
aid more tifaii Lady Oswald. 

Then, after awhile, the carriage came up, bringing the help from 
ETalliiigliam. Mark Cray saw Dr. Davenal w^ith the greatest 
pleasure, and he took him at once towards Lady Oswald. 

“.\ie many liurt ? ” inquired the doctor. 

“Astonishingly few%” was the rejily ; “and the injuries arc of a 
very minor eliaracter, I fancy. A bn^ken arm is about the worst.” 
“And what of Lady Oswald ?” 

“ [ don’t think she’s hint at all : she is sufluring from the sliock. 

A little exliaustcd ; but that’s natural.” 

“'J’o a woiiiaii (^f iior age such a shock is nf» light thing, Mark. 
Ilowove]', we must do the best we can for every one.” 

“There has been groaning enough — if that’s anything to judge 
by,” said Mark ; “groaning and complaining too.” 

“Clad toJie?|r it,” .s;ud the dof'tipr “ When people can com- 
jilain, the damage is not very extensive ? 

“Parkins, foj' one, keeps protest^’ 'g that all her bones are 
broken. Put she ran cput of the ivay pretty quickly, ^when J told 
her the engine might staii iqi again.” 

The doctor smiled, and they came up to Lady Oswald. Oswald 
Cray had found her out, and was sitting on the bank beside her. 

She sprpko just a word or two to him, but seemed, as Mr. Cray had 
said, exhaustol. Oswald Cray rose t resign Jiis jdaco to Dr. Davenal, 
and he took his brother aside. 

“ Is she much hurt, Mark ? ’* ^ 

“Oh,n(p,” replied Mark. “It has shaken her, of course j but 
she lias been talking as fast as 1 can.” 
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He spoke with singular confidence. In the first place Mark 
Cray Avas naturally inclined to look on the bright sidti of things, to 
fool conMont himsolf, oven in the absence of any pnijmblo grounds 
for doing ao; in the second, he did not think ii at all mattered what 
information on the point was given to Oswald. 

Reassured about hidy Oswald, Oswald (putted Mark, and wont 
amidst the wounded. Pioud man though ho was accused of being, 
and though ho iievei* was there a more tender heart, a so/bii* 
hand, a gentler voice for tlie sick and suffering, tJian his. All the 
])aticnts appeared to liavo been attended to in some degree ; and 
they were in good hands now. Oswald halted by the side of the 
])(jor stoker, a siA^arthy honest-faced man, Avlir) was moaning out his 
jiain. ' * 

“ Wliat, is it you, Bigg? ” he said, recognising the man. “ 1 dhl 
not knoAV you Avere back on tliis j)art of the lino again.” 

“ J only come (Ui it yesterday, sir. It’s just my luck.” 

“ Where are you hurt t ” 

“ I’m scalded .awful, sir. I never kncAv Avli.at ])am Avas l>efovc to- 
night. All my loAver limbs is ” 

“ T.ake care ! ” shouted OsvAahl to a stupid felloAV Avho an as run- 
ning along Avith a jdank in his arms. “ Can’t you see there’s a man 
lying here ? What are you about ? ” 

“About my AA’oi'k,” AV.as the rough rejdy, spoken in an insihmt 
tone. It AAais one of the men just brought down, a AAajrkmaii from 
Hiillingham station, and Oswald knew Jiim Avell. 

“ What is that, Wells ? ” ho <piietly asked. 

Wells looked round noAV, surjuised ;it being addressed by naind. 
lie ])retly ii(;arly dri>ppcd his load in coiisferiiation Avhen he. iec(>g- 
iiiaed Mr. Oswald Cray. Full as his hands vA^ero, ho managed to 
take his hat from his head. 

“I beg your pardon, I’m sure, sir. I thought it aa\is nolliing 
but smne iiller obstructing nio. One does get beset- Avilh idh'rs al. 
these times, asking one all sorts of (picstions. I shouldn't IiaAc 
answered that way, sir, if I’d knoAved it w.as you.” ^ 

“do on Avith your Avork ; there’s no time to talk. Ami don’t 
blunder along again Avitkout looking Avhero you .afe gt.hig.” 

“One can’t sec well in the dark, sir.” • 

“ It’s not dark ; it is as light as it need bo. Quito light enuugdi 
for you to see yoiir way. Do you call that blight moon nothijig ? ” 
“He’d ha’ been right oAmr my lcg,s, but for you, sir,” murmured 
])Oor Bigg, the great drops of j)ain stjuuling out on his*bit>AA% 

“I don’t know how 1 am to bear this agony. That cursed 
engine ” 

“Hush, Bigg,” interru]»ted Mr. OsAvald Cray. 

Bigg groane^l his contrition. “IleaA^en forgive me ! I know it 
ain’t a right Avord for mo to-night.” 

“Hefiven will help you to be.ar the piiiii if you will onfy h i it,'’ 
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said Oswald. “There has been worse pain to bear tlian oven yours, 
my po(ir fellow ; thougli I know how hard it is for you now to 
think so.” 

“It maybe my death-blow, sir. And what’s to become o’ my 
wife and little uns ^ WJio’ll work for ’em ? ” 

“ No, no, Bigg. I hope it is not so bad as that. T do not think 
it is.” In a sliort time, you will be on y(mr logs again, as good a 
man as ev(‘r. I’ll ask Dr. Davenal to come and have a look at 
you.’’ 

The name of the far-famed surgeon carried assurance in itself, 
and Bigg’s face lighted iq) \vitli eagerness. “Is Dr. Davenal here, 
sir ? ” 

“Yes. I’ll go and lor»k for him.” 

At the moment tliat Oswald spoke, Dr. Davenal had left Lady 
Oswald and encountered Mr. Cray. The latter, wliose sj)irits were 
ratlier exalted that night, the ellect probably of finding the injuries 
around him s(j slight, when he had hwjked out for all the terrible ' 
calamities that flesh is heir to, not to speak of death, sto])ped to 
speak to him of Lady Oswald. And he spoke lightly. 

“Well / You don't find her hurt, doctor ? ” 

“ I’ll toll you more about it to-morrow, Mark.” 

Dr. Davtinal’s tone was .so very grave that Mark Cray stfircd. 
He tlnmght — Mark Cray almost thought tliat there was a shade of 
reproof in it, meant for him. 

“I am .sure she ha.s no serious injury,” he exclaimed. 

“ Well, Mark, I can say nothing positively yet. In the stivte 
she is, and in this place, it i.s nut easy to ascertain; hut 1 fray aht 
hns:^ 

“ My goodness ! ” cried Mark, conscious that he w'as tnily the 
veriest tyr<j beside that man of .skill, Richard Davenal, and feeling 
very little at the moment. “ What is it, sir ? ” he asked in a loud 
tone. 

“Hold your tongue about it,” said the Doctor. “Time enough 
to proclaim it abroad when the fact has l^een ascertained.” 

Oswald Cray came iq), having distinguished the doctor in the 
moonlight. • 

“1 wish you’d come and look at a poor fellow, Dr. Davenal, who 
wants cheering u]), A word frtmi you, you know, w^jl go a very 
long way. You should have seen the man’s face ligiiten when J 
.sfiid you were here.” 

' * \V ho is it ? ” asked the doctor, turning ofl' with alacrity. 

“Poor Bigg the fireman. You know him, I daro say. He is 
badly scaldetl and bruised.” 

“ Oh, his hurts are nothing, ” slightingly .spoke Mark Cray. “ He 
.seems one of those groaners who cry out at a touch of j)aiii.” 

“Mark,” said the doctor, stopping, “allow me io tender you a 
word ofVlvice— do not fall into the idea, professed to be enteilained 
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by some people, thnt no one can, or ought, to feel i)ain ; or, tliat if 
they feel it, they ought not to show it. It is unnaturffl, untruthful ; 
and to my miiul, particularly unbecoming in a medical man. Pain 
to some natures is all but unbearable ; it is all that can be imagined 
of agony ; it is as if eveiy moment of its endurance were that of 
death, llie nervous organisation is so sensitively delicate, that 
even a touch of pain, as you express it, which most people would 
scarcely feel, would certainly not cry over, is to them acute sulFcring. 
As a surgeon and anatomist you ought to know this.” 

“ He’s only a fireman,” returned Mark. “ Ko one expects those 
rough fellows to bo sensitive to pain.” 

, “Let him be fireman or waterman, he will feel it as I describe, 
if his frame be thus organised,” was the rejdy of Dr. Davenal, spoken 
firmly, if not sternly. “What has a man’s condition in life to do 
with it ? It won’t change his physical nature. A* duke, sleeping 
^ on a bed of down, nurtured in refinement and luxury, may be so 
constituted that pain will l>e a mere flea-bite to him ; should he be 
destined to endure the worst known to earth, he will, comj)arativcly 
speaking, scarcely fool it: whereas this poor fireman, inured to 
hard usage, to labour and piivation, may be literally almost unable 
to bear it. For my own part, when I have to witness this dis- 
tressing sensibility to pain, perliaps have to inflict it as a surgical 
necessity, 1 suffer Iralf as much as the patient docs, for 1 know 
what it is to him. Don’t aflect to ridicule pain again, Mark.” 

Mark Cray lo<.)kcd annoyed. But cveiy syllable that liad fallen 
from Dr, Davenal’s lijis had found its echo in the heart of Oswahl 
Cray. If there was one quality he admired beyond all else, it was 
sincere open truthfulness: and to Oswald’s mind there was an 
affectation, a want of sincerity, in the shallow expressions and 
opinions so much in fashion in the present day. There had been a 
carelessness in Mark’s tone when he ridiculed the notion of the poor 
steker’s ])ossessing a sensitiveness to pain, just as if the man had 
no rtff/ii to i)ossess it, which liad grated upon Osw.ald. 

“ Well, Bigg, and so you must get thrown in this upset ! ” begaj> 
the doctor cheerily. “Oh ! you’ll do vciy well ly tlie look of 
your face ; we shall sooiP have you on your engine jJ^gain. Let’s 
have a look at the damage. Who has a lantcni ? ” 

It was a \yry bad scald ; there was no question of it ; and there 
was mucli injury by bruises ; but Dr. Davenal spoke the simple 
trutli wlieii lie assured the man that the hurts were not dange rous. 

“Keep up your heart. Bigg. In an hour’s time you will T5e^n 
the Infirmary, properly attended to. You’ll soon get over this.” 

“ 1 dun know as I can live through the* pain, sir, ’"was the answ'cr. 
“Ay, it’s bad. But when we have applied the proper remedies 
you won’t feel it* as you do now. Bigg, I once iScalded my leg badly 
— at least Somebody did it for me — and I remember the paip to this 
day; so, my poor fellow, 1 can toll what yours is,” 
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“Mr. Cray said, sir, I ou^ditn't to feci no ))ain from a hurt like 
this. It sonlided liard like, for the pain is awful.’' 

“ Mr. Ch'ay knows you would l>o better if you tried not to feel 
tlic juiin — to feel it less acutely, lie is a doctor, you know, Bigg, 
and .sees wor.se injuries than yours every day of his life.” 

“ I would like to ask you, sir, when I shall be well — if you can 
tell me. 1 have a wife and children, sir; and she’s sick just now 
and can’t work for ’em. ” 

“ We’ll have you up again in three weeks,’’ said Dr. Davenal 
cheerily, as he liastened away to anotlier suh’erei, groaning at a 
distance. 

The term seemed huig to the man : he was thinking of his helpless, 
wife and children. 

“ Three weeks I ” he repeated with a mf»an. “ Three weeks, and 
no one to heljV'’(‘m, and me laid up incaj)ablo ! ” 

“ Think how much w(n\se it might be. Bigg ! ” said Oswald Cray,, 
wishing to get the man to look at his misfortune in a more cheerful 
spirit. “ Suppexse T)r. Davenal had said three months ? ” 

“ Then, as good he’<l s;iid, sir, as I should never be up again.” 

“ Do you think so ? I don’t. It is a long time to be conlincd 
by illness, three montlis, and to you it seems, no doul)b, very long 
indeed; but it is ii<»t iniieh out t>f a man’s life. I knew one who 
was ill for throe y(jars, and got up again. That would be woi*so, 

Bigg.” 

“Ay, sir, it would be. I haven’t just my right thoughts to- 
night, wJiat witli the [laiti, and what with trouble about my wife and 
little ’iiiLS.” 

“Don’t about them, Bigg,” was the considerate answer. 

“ They shaU be taken care ol until you can work for them again. 
If tlie et)mi)aiiy don’t do it, 1 will,” 

A short lime lunger of confusion, of hasty clearance of the line, 
of juedical aid, — such aid as could be given i]i that inc«»iivenient 
si>ot, where there was only the open bare ground for tljc suirerers 
-Jo lie on, tlie moonlit sky to cover them — and the return to 
llallinghaiii was organised. The injured were lifUid into tlie 
carriages abd phice(l as well as circum.5tances jiormitted. Lsuly 
Oswald, who screamed iiiueh wliciii they raised her, was laid at full 
length on a pile of rugs and cushions, collected from Jhe tii'st-class 
conijiartments, and the engine started with its load, and steamed 
gently onwards. 

* iD"a[)peared afterwards that the accident had been caused by the 
snapping of some pai*t of the engine. It was a very unusual occur- 
rence, and could neither have been foreseen nor prevented. 

The expcctiint crowd had not dispei’scd when Hallingham was 
reached. Nay, it had considerably increased. Eyen Miss Bettina 
Davenal retained her post, and Sara and Caroline were with her. 

The invalid train— it might surely be called one in a double senso 
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of the word — came slowly into the station. The platf^nan had 
been cleared; none were .allowed to obstruct the removal of the 
sufterers from the train to the conveyances, in which they w<»uld 
be transported to their homes, or to the Infirmary, as the case 
miglit be. But, if tlie platform was denied them, the excited 
watchers made up for the discourtesy by blocking up the ro.ad and 
doors outside— a motley group, incturesque enough in the line 
moonlight night. 

Dr. jDavcnal, Mr. Cray, and the other medical men were occupied 
in siq)erintcnding^the removal of their })aticnts, but Mr. Oswald Cray 
found liis way t(i Miss Bavenal, .and gave tlic good nows that, 
/.he injuries were coiriparatively slight. A train for London w.^i^oii 
the }M)int of starting, and ho was going by it. lie contrived to 
' obtain .a few words with Sana, and she weiit with him on to the 
idatfonn. • 

, ‘‘1 wish I could have remained over io-iiiorrow,” he observed tri 
her. 1 should like to see and hear how all these poor people get 
on.” 

“ Arc you sure you cannot remain ? ” 

“ 1 am sure that 1. ought not. You have hc.ard mo sperik of 
Fraidv Allister, Sara ?” 

“ Often. Tlie young Scotchman who was with you at Bracknell 
and Street’s for so many years.” 

“ Wo were articled together. He has bocomo very ill lately, 
and — and the. firm has not belmved quite well to liim, .1 
have no voice in that pait of its economy, or it should nt^ver liav(j 
been.” 

“ Wh.at did they do ? ” in(|uired S.ara. 

“He has not got on as 1 luive. Still lie held a tolerably fair 
])ost in the house ; but his health failed, and he li.ad to absent liim- 
self. Mr. Street found out how ill he was, came to Uie conclusion 
th.'it he would bo of no use to us again, anil wrote him his dismis.sal. 
1 tliouglit it viuy hard ; and ho ” 

“ Yes ! ” said Sara, eagerly interested. 

“Ho found it harder than he could bear. It ppt t|jc finishing 
stroke to his illness, and 4 don't think ho will rall3\ ^e Ims no 
relatives at hand, few friends ; so I sec all I can of him, and T gaA o 
him a faithful promise to sjieiid to-monow with him. 'J’imo's iq), 
and the guard’s impatient, 1 sec. ” 

“ Does tlie guanl know you are going ? ” 

“Yes. Don’t you see him looking round at me ? Faro you w'Cll, 
S.ara. 1 may bo down again in a day or two.” 

He had taken her hands for a moment in botli his .as he stood 
before her. 

“I trust you vrfll get safely to town ? ” she whispered. 

“Ay, indeed ! This night has proved to us that safety lies not 
with ourselves, God bless you, my dearest ! ” 
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lie crossed the jdatfonn aiid stepped into tlie carriage, wliich 
the guard was holding open. The next moment the train was 
steaming out of the stati»)n, Sara Da venal looking after it witli a 
lingering look, a heart at rest, as that sweet word of endearment 
rang its echoes in her car. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A WHIM OF LADY OSW'ALD’s. 

V 

The medical body, as a w'hole, is differently estimated by the world. 
Some look dowm ujion it, others look up to it; and their own posi- 
tion in the scale of society has no bearing or bias on these views. 
It may be that a nobleman 'will bow to the ivorth and value of the 
physician, will regard him as a benefactor to mankind, exercising 
that calling of all others most important to the welfare of humanity ; 
whilst a man very far down in the world’s social scale will despise 
the doctor wherever ho sees him. 

^ It is possible that each has in a degree cause for this, judging by 
his oivn experience. The one may have been brought in contact 
with that perfect surgeon wdiose peculiar gifts for the calling were 
bestowed upon him by the Divine wdll ; he with the lion’s heart 
and Avonian’s hand, whoso success, bom of patience, courage, judg- 
ment, experience, has become by God’s blessing an assured fact. 
Men who have brought all the discoveries of earthly science to their 
aid in their study of the art ; who have watched Nature day by 
ilay, and mastered her intricacies ; who have, in fact, attained to 
that perfection which induces the involimtaiy remark to break 
from us — We shall never see his fellow ! ’ Before such a man as 
this, as 1 look upon it, the world should bow. We have no bene- 
factor lik^ imtb him. The highest hommrs of the land should bo 
open to him ; all that we can give of respect and admiration should 
be his. 

But there is a reverse side to the picture. There fr» the man who 
has gone into the profession without aptitude for it, Avho has made 
\v *h'is, although positively incajmblc of properly acquiring and exer- 
cising it. He may have earned the right to use all the empty dis- 
tinguishing letters attaching tf» it ; liave taken all his degrees ; but, 
for all that, ho is not cai)able of uxercising the art. His whole 
career is one terrible mistake. Ho kills more patients than he 
cures.^ It may not be his fault, in one sense : *he does his best : 
but Ke has embraced a calling ft)r which nature did not fit him. 
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He goes on in his career, it is true, and his poor patients oull'er. 
U])on his own mind tlicro rests an ever-present sense* of failure, 
irritating his temper, rendering his treatment experimental and 
uncertain. Some cannot see wlierc the fault lies - liave no concop- 
li(Ui that it is in their own incaj)aciiy. And if a man does see it, 
wliat then? Jle still gc^es on and do(‘s his l»cst; he must be a 
doctor always; it is his only means of living, and ho is too old to 
take up any other occuiwition. llely upon it there are umre of 
th(ise j^ractitioners than the world suspects. 

Such a man as the first was Dr. Davenal ; such a man as the last 
was Mark Cray. Hut that Mark was so Dr. Davenal did not sus- 
pect. (h-ave cases, during their short connection, had been trof^l^ed 
T>y the doctor, and for ordinary ailments Mark did w'ell enough, 
•lie could write a proper prescription when the liver was out of 
order, or liring a ehild through the measles; he ccaild treat old 

t ridit‘s with fanciful ailments to the very acme of perfection. It is 
me Dr. Davxmal liad been once or twice rather surprised bydow'ri- 
right WTong treatment on the [>art of Mark, but he had attributed 
it to inexperience. 

VVlien other doctors could not cure, pc<»plo flew' to Dr. Davenal ; 
when there was a critical oiieration to be performed, involving life 
or death, Dr. Davenal was jirayed to undertake it. Ilis pnictice 
eonse<piorjtly was extensive ; it was not confined to Ilallingham 
and its vicinity, but reached occasionally to the confines of tlic 
county. It was lujt, therehux, suiprising that on the moining fol- 
lowing the accident Dr. Davenal found himself called out at an 
early hour to tlie country on a case of emergency. And the illness 
Avas at Tliorndyke. 

Tie responded at once to the call. Never a lU'ompter man than 
iliehard Davenal. Ilogcr had leanil by examine to be prompt also, 
and was ready wdth his carnage as so«m as his master. Thearmiigc- 
ments with regard to saving time wxre well organised at Dr. Davenal ’s. 
'Ihe bell, communicating fnau the house down 'the side-Avall of the 
garden to the man’s rooms near the stables, w^'is made the means of ^ 
conveying different orders. If rung once, Huger wps w^anted in- 
dof)rs to receive his orders byword (»f mouth ; if rung twiccT-and on 
those occasions they Averc always sharp, imi)erative peals— Roger 
knew that the^iaiTiage was wanted at once, with all the speed he 
(oiild manage. 

The peaceful ipn'et of the Sabbath morning Avas lying on tlu^ 
streets of Ilallingham as the doctor wras driven through them. TJie 
shops Avere all closed ; some of the private houses as yet showed no 
signs of life. As they passed the toAvn-hall and the market-place, 
so still and empty then, the church clocks struck eight, and the 
bells, giving notice of the future sendees of the day, rang out on 
the clear air. . 

“8top at. the Abbey, Rogt'r,” said the doctor, as they neared it. 
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The woman, Dorcas, was just opening the dining-room shutters. 
She came Vo tin? door when she wiw the carriage drawing up to it. 

“ I want to see your master, Dorcas. 1 supj>osc lie’s up.” 

is up and out, .sir,” W’as her reply. “He has been gone 
about five minutes.” 

Thi.s answer caused tlie dtjctor to pause. It sliould be cxjilaiiied 
that wiicii tlie invalid train arrived at the station the ])revious 
night, Lady Oswald had elected to be accompanied home by Mark 
Orfiy, iKjt by Dr. Daveiial. Wlieiher she was actuated by pure 
caprice ; whether by a better motive — the belief that was not 
so much injured as some of the other sufferers, and that Dr. 
I)r*},vcnar8 skill w'<juld be more needed by them; or whether t^ic 
recent sudden liking she had kaken for Mr. Cray swayed her then, 
could not be told ; never would be toM. She seemed to be a littlC'^ 
revived at the end of tlic joiiiiiey, and slie chose that Mark Cray 
should go liomc with her. Dr. Da venal Iiad acquiesced, but ^lo 
whispered a parting word to Mark. “If there is an injiiiy, I 
suspect it will be found in the ribs, Mark. Lonk well to it. If 
you w'aut me, I’m g<uiig on to th<j Inlirmary, and shall be at liomo 
afterwards. ” 

But, as it apjioared, the doctor had nob been wanted. At any 
rate, Mark (hviy h.id not. .sent for Jiim. And ho liad stoppe<l now 
to hear, if he could, Mark’.s report. 

An u[)por window (jpened, and Mi's. Cray, enveloped in a thick 
shawl, .so bliat nothing could be .seen of lu^r ))iit the tip of her n(;.se, 
leaned out. 

“ (biod- morning, CjkjIo Uicliard.” 

“ (lood-nioniing, my <l(‘ar. J am glad to sec you again. Can 
you cf>me down for a minute ” 

“ No, I have not licgun to dress. Did you want IMark '( He has 
gone to Lady Oswahl’.s." 

“ Ah, that’-s what 1 wi.sh to ask about. Did you hoar Mark say 
hi»w slie was / --whether tliorc was any injury ?’’ 

“ He said tliore was not. But, for (»m.‘ tiling, she kojit fainting, 
and refused kobe touched. At least, I lliiiik he said so ; something 
of tJiat^^.S(»rt ; I was very sleepy w^li sfi ho got liomo ; it was one 
o’clock.’ I am sure he said she was not really hurt.” 

“ That’s all right tlien,” said Dr. Daw nal. ^ 

“You are out lietinies. Uncle Richard,” rosumc«l Caroline. “Are. 
yjiiu far #” 

“To 'flionidyke. Tell your husband he must see my patients 
tins morning ; I shall not be back in time. Drive on, Roger.” 

“ Very well,” said Caroline. “ Who’s ill at Thorndyke ? ” 

But Dr. Daveuars answer, if he gave one, was lost in the distance, 
and never reached Caroline's car. 

It.ivas a singular coincidencc—as was said by gossips aftenvards — 
that one should be taken ill that day at Thorndyke and be in 
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danger of death. It was not, how^cver, one i»f the Oswald family, 
l)ut a visitor of Sir Pliilip’s, and it has iiotliiag whatevoPto do wdth 
the stoiy. It need not have been mentioned, except to explain 
wliat took Dr. Davenal from Ilallingham on that critical day. 

Dr. Davenal found the patient alarmingly ill, in great need of 
inedic;il help, and lie had to remain at I^horndyko some hours. It 
was between two and three o’clock when he got back to Hallingham, 
and he ordered Roger to drive at once to the Iniirmaiy. 

TJic doctor went in and saw' his patients. Thu poc^r man, Rigg, 
easier now than he had been the previous night, lay in a slumber : 
the rcvst were going on well. One woman had died. An iiimate 
of the wards for some w eeks past, her ease, a very ])ainfiil i>jie, Jiad 
baflled all skill, all renu'dy ; and she had gone to that heller place 
Vli(a*e siekiie.ss and ])ain eannot enter. Di\ Davenal stood for some 
little time eoii\ersing witli the house-surgeon, and then dej)artcd 
oji foot to his home : lie h<ul dismissed his carriage wlicn he entered 
the Jnlirmaiy. 

Ah he was walking, lui met an eager lillle fellow liiiiTying along, 
one who always w’alked very fast, with his Iiead forward, as if he 
w'cre in a desiierate hurry. It was one of the fntiruiary ]iupil8, as 
tlicy were called ; young men gathering skill and exiierienee to 
become in time surgeons themselves, who atteiidtxl the Iniirmaiy 
with their masters. This one, .Julius Wild, a youtli of eighteen, 
was more jiarticularly attached to the service of IVIr. Cray, W'dit 
round the w'ards W'itli him as his dresser, and so forth. No sooner 
did he see Dr. Davenal than his pace increased to a run, and lie 
came up breathless. 

‘H.)h, if you ph ase, sir, Mr. Cray has been looking for you 
everywhere ’’ 

“I liavo been to Thonidyke,” inteiTU])Led the d()ctor. 

“ Yes, sir, but he thought you must have cuiiie back, and he sent 
me to al)out twenty }jlaces to iii<|iuie. There’s something wrong 
witli Lady Osw'ald, sir, and ho wants to see you about it,’’ 

“ What is WTong '? ” , 

“Mr. Cray didn’t explain U) me, 'sir; but he said something 
about an operation. She’s hurt internally, sir, 1 think. ” , 

“ Where is Mr. Cray ? Do you kii(»w^ ? ” 

He has gone to your house, sir. Some one told him tliey saw' 
y»)ur carriage j|oing along, and Mr. Cray thought you might be at 
Jjome. He ” 

Dr. Davciuil w'aitod to hear no more. Ho made the best of liis * 
"vvay towards home, but before ho reached it ho mot Mark Cray. 

There, in the street, particulars wore explained by Mr. Cray 
to Dr. Davenal, not altogether to tlie doctor’s satisfaction. It 
ai)[)earcd that Mfj*k — very carelessly, but he excused himself on 
the pica of Lady Oswald’s refusal to be touched -had omitted to 
make a proper examimition of her state .on tlie previous night. 
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I'he delay, though not fatal, was inexpedient, rendering the operation 
which niuslfnow be perfonuetl one of more difiiculty than if it had 
been done at once ; and Dr, Davenal spoke a few sliarp words, the 
only sharp ones he had ever in his life spoken to Mark Cray. 

“ I told you it was my opinion there was some internal injury. 
You ouglit to have .ascertained.” 

He turned his stejis and proceeded at once and alone to tlie house 
of Lady Oswald. Slie was in a grievous state of suliering ; and 
iJiat she had not a])pc.arcd so on the previous r.ight could only he 
attributed to i»artial insensibility. Dr. Davenal exau.hied mi<» her 
injuries with his practised skill, his gentle lingoi’s, and In* i^n])ari(‘d 
to her as so(jthingly as iiossible the fact that an <j[)eration was in- 
dispensable. “ Not a very grave one,” he said with a smile, inttnided 
to reassure her. “Nothing formidable, like taking otl* an arm or' 
a leg.” . " ^ 

But Lady Oswiild refused her consent ; as fractiously and posi- 
tively fis she had the previous night refused to bo touehed. She 
would have no o[)eration i)erformed on her, she said, j)utting her to 
torture ; they must cure her without it. Some time w'as lost in 
this unsatisfactoiy manner, and Mark Cray arrived whilst the con- 
tention was going on. Dr. Davenal was at length oblige<l to toll 
her a hard truth— that unless she submitted to it, her life must be 
Hiiorificed. 

Then there came another })haso c*f obstinacy, Wlieii people are 
lying in tlio critical stivte tliat was Lady OsAvald, hovering between 
life and death, it is surely unseemly to indulge in whims and 
childish ca])rice. Lady (.Isw^ald consented to the operation, but 
only on condition that Mark Cray should perforin it. What foolish 
ciipriee may have prompted this it is imjiossible to say. Mark had 
been talking to her, very much as ho would talk to a child to induce 
it to have a tooth di'awn or a cut linger dressed : iiroLesling that it 
“would not hurt her to speak of,” tliat it “ would be over, so to 
say, in no time.” Dr. D.avcnal, more honest held his tongue upon 
^ those points : it would not be over in “no time,” and he knew that 
it would liurt her very much indeed. "J’his it may have been that 
caused tjie wretclied whim to arise, ! hat Mark Cray should bo the 
operator." Ami she held to it. 

Jt was nccessiiry that she should bo .illovved some repose aft'or 
t he state of excitement into whicli she had putherselt, and half-])ast 
live was the Innir iiamo<l. Dr. Davenal and Mark appointed bo 
*Vjftn her then. 

“ Mark,” asked the doctor, as they w’alked away together, “ are 
you sure of y(mr8clf ? ” 

Dr. Davenal had had no expcric.ACC hitherto of Mark Criiy’s 
skill as a surgeon, except in ordinary cases. All critical operations, 
both at the Infirmary and in private practice, the doctor took him- 
self. *Mark looked at the doebm* in surjiirise as ho heard the question. 
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‘‘Sure ! Why, of course I am. It’s quite a simple thing, tins.” 

“Simple enough where the hand is experienced,” refiiarked the 
doctor. “ Not so simple where it is not.” 

“Of course I have not had your experience. Dr. Davonal ; but 
I have liad (luite suflicient to ensure my accomplishing this, perliaps 
as skilfully as you could.” 

Mark spoke resentfully; he did not like the reflection that 
ho thought was cast u])on him by the <piestion. Dr. Davonal said 
no more. He supposed Mark tuaa sure of himself. 

“1 shall give her chloroform,” resumed Mark. 

“ No ! ” burst forth Dr. Davonal. He could not have interrupted 
more impetuously had he been interposing to dash it from her ly.)s. 
rtc believed that Ijiidy Oswald vrould be a very unfit subject for 
vldoroforni ; one of those few to whom it is not safe to administer 
it ; and he explained this to Mark Cray. • 

Mark turned restive. Strange to say, he, who had hitherto 
been content to follow in the medical sto])3 of Dr.fDavenal, watching 
his treatment, pursuing the same, more as a pupil takes lessons of 
a master than as a man in practice for himself, seemed inclined to 
tuni restive now. Did Mark Cray, — because he had married the 
docti»r’s niece, had become connected with him by private ties, and 
was now a more o(^ual partner and fully rocognisod—did ho deem it 
well to exercise that right of indepondonco whicli wo all love, for it 
is inherent in ilie hearts of the best t>f us, and to stand uj) for his 
(Avn ways and his own will ? 

“1 like chloroform,” ho said. “I consider it one of the nw)st 
blessed inventions of the age.” 

“ Undoubtedly ; where it can be sjifelj^ used.” 

“I have used it fifty times,” rejoined Mark. 

“I have used it fifty times and fifty to that,” said the doctor, 
good-1 lumouredly. “ But, Mark, I never used it in my life ui)on a 
doubtful subject, and T never will use it upon one.” 

“What do you call a doubtful subject 1 ” 

“What do I call a doubtful subject?” repeated the doctf)r. , 
“You know as well as I. How many ijaticnts has cjiloroforin 
killed ? Upon certain natures ” . r 

“ Veiy few,” interrupted Mark. 

“ Very few, as compared with the whole,” acquiesced the doctor. 
“You may adiftinisier chloi'ofonn.with pcrfoct sjifety to ninety-nine 
patients, and jmu cannot to the hundredth. Ujion certain nal-ures, ^ 
as I was about to observe, its effects may bo fatfil. And where 
there is this doubt, Mark, it should bo acted upon.” 

“ The Closes arc so rare. ” 

“True. And the impoiiant thing for a medical man is U) 
discern where clilofoform may be given with safety and where it 
may not be.” • 

“ It is impossible that he can do Uiat with any certtunty.” 
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“Nol at all,’"' said Dr. Da venal. “I never knew my judgment 
fail mo. r*lKdiove it is a gift, this ability to distinguisli tlie subtle 
dillerence in natures. Perhaps 1 may call it instinct, moi*e than 
jud^^ment, for I think it could not deceive or lead me to a wrong 
decision.” 

“ I am not sure that I undcrsUind you,” said Mr. Cray. ‘*My 
belief is, that 1 possess nothing of the sort. 1 think you must be 
talking of a species of sec()nd-3ight. ” 

“Tlieii, Mark,” was tlie half -joking answer, “ allow yourself to 
be guided by my ‘ second- sight.’ To s])eak seriously,” the doctor 
(xuibiiiued, in graver tones, “ 1 know tliat iliore are many ])racti- 
tioiuirs, clever men, who <lo not ))4)ssess this peculiar insigiit into 
nafure. It is a great gift for those who d(j. It can never be 
ac4 1 uiro(l by practice ” 

“ I suppose you tliink I don’t ])ossess it,” interrupted Mark. 

1 don't tliink you do. T»ut for one of us wlio possesses it. 
numbers don’t ; so it is no <lisparagemeiit. to you to say so. To 
return to the (piestion : Lady Oswald, in my opinion, would prove 
an unsafe subject for elilombn-in.” 

“ Slie wilJ make so much 4if the pain.” 

‘‘ Better that she should make much of it — ay, and feel it— than 
that any risk should be run. 1 cannot allow chloroform to be given 
to Lady Oswald.’’ 

Mark Cray demurred : not. outavardly, for ho .said not another 
word ; but imvardly. He was of that class of men w'ho disbelieve 
what they cannot see. Some of us will look into a man’s face and 
read his cliaracter, read liim for what he is, as surely and unerringly 
as w'e road the pages of a book ; but lathers, who do not possess 
this gift, cannot believe that it exists, and ridicule the very idea of 
it. J ust so was it w'itli Mark Cray. That assertion of Dr. Davenal’s, 
that some faculty or instinct within him. enabled him to discern 
where cliloi’oform might and miglit not be administered, was utterly 
scouted by Mark Cray. That subtle instinct into nature, that 
, unerring, rapidly-formed judgment <tf disease and its remedy, Mark 
(h*ay ])ossessed not. To the very oinl of his life he wfuild nevei^-ic(|uire 
it. Dr. ^Daveh.il sai<l tliat out of numbers of medical men only one 
would possess it, and he w'a.s right. How' many do not possess it, 
and go on to the end unconscious of f eir deiicieucy, they them- 
selves will never know\ Mark could sec no reason wdiy Lady 
Oswald should not be cased of her pain by the aid of chloroform ; 
iTfe'did not for a moment believe the doctor could ; ho regarded it 
as a crotchet, and fi veiy foolish one. But he suffered the (][uestion 
to rest, and supposed he must bow to the decision of his senior 
partner. 

“Shall I call for you, Mark?” asked tho^ doctor, as they 
separated. “ T shall go up in the carriage.” 

‘ ‘ O no, thank you. I’d as so(»ii walk. You intend to bO present ? ” 
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“Of course I shall be,” replied the doctor. “Lady Oswald is 
my i^tiont, in point of fact — not yours, Mark. ” 

“Then I need not bring Berry. 1 thought of asking him to be 
present. ” 

“ You can do just as you please abrmt that. If you like him to 
look on, you can have him. Twenty-five minutes after five, 
remember, punctually. You’ll w.ant the full dayliglit. ” 

Ah they parted, a feeling was in Mark’s heart that ho W’ould not 
have liked to confess to the cither, and that ]>crhaps he neither 
cared to encourage nor to dwell u])on. lie felt i)erfectly sure of 
his own skill ; he w^as iio.t neiwous ; no one less ho ; and yet there 
yas a half-reluctance in his mind to jicrform that oi>eralion in fjic 
iwescnce of Dr. Davenal, the accomplished operator. Surely the 
"•reluctance could only spring from a latent doubt as to whether 
he ought to make so sure of himself ! Far down in ^he depths of 
Ijis heart the doubt lay— so deep that iicihaj^s Mark thought it w'as 
not there at all. 

He had a great deal rather have had Bony with him — ihnt he 
acknowledged openly enough to himself. Surgeon Berry was a 
man of fair average skill, superior to Maik in experience, and he 
and Mark were great friends. Did Mark fear that the presence of 
the more finished surgc<m, with his critical tytj, his practised 
juilgment, would render him nervous? No, Mark Cray feared 
nothing of the sort ; and he could not have told, had ho ]>cen 
picssod f<ir a reason, why he would have preferred the absence of 
Dr. Davenal. He had looked on many a time at the doctor in 
such cases : but that was a different thing. 

His tlioughts were interrupted by Julius Wild, 'riic young man 
accosted him to inquire if there wxwc any orders — whether he 
should be wanto<l. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cray. “ Lady 0.sw\ald’s case is fixed for this 
afternoon. Be up there with the dressings and tilings.” 

“ Very wxU, sir,” replied the young man, feeling some surprise, 
for he was not in the habit of attending privately with Dr. Davenal. . 
“ Am I to go to Dr. Da venal’s for them ? ” . ^ 

“No. You can get theirffrom the Tntinnary.” 

“ The Infirmary ! ” thought Julius Wild to himself. “ Can /i^-bc 
going to take the operation?” — for Mr. Cray's surgical a])paratus 
was kept at the Tnfirmaiy. He did not ask : his professional chief 
seemed unusually silent — not to say out of temiier. ^ 

“ What time ? ” he inquired of Mr, Cray. 

“ Be at Lady Oswald’s a little before half- past ” 

It cannot be told with certainty what hour was really said by 
Mr. Cray. In the discussions that ensued afterwards, Julius Wild 
declared in the iiv^st iiositive manner that it was sir. “Alittlo 
before half-past six.” Mr. Gray asserted, with equal pertiiuj,city, 
tlwit he had said five. “ A little before half-past five.” Which of 
Oswald Cray. 7 
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tlio two was right it was iuipossible to ascorUin, Mark Cray said 
ho should hot bo likely to make the niisbiko ; the time, half-past 
hvc, liad just boon settled with Dr. Davenal, liad been repeated 
by word of mouth, and he had never thought of the later hour at 
all. There was reason in that certainly. On the other hand, 
.lulius Wild was known to be a clear-headed, steady, accumte 
young man, and lie protested he could sbiko his life upon his cor- 
l eetijcss iu this instance. He Si^iid the tliouglit crossed his mind, 
wlioii Mr. Cray named it, that at half-past it would bo grow- 
ing dusk; and ho rather wondered that it should have been 
chosen. 

Jlowuver it may have been, the misjipprchcnsion occurred between 
them. 

When Dr. Davenal entered his own home, dinner had been ovei- 
some time, *11 was their custom to dine early on Sunday : and the 
general rule was, by Dr. Davenal’a wdsb, never to keep meals wait- 
ing for him. Ne.‘il admitted him, and tlicii came for orders, 
SJiould he bring up dinner? ' 

“Not dinner,’' said Dr. Davenal; “merely something upon a 
plate. I am Jiot hungry : I had a late breakfast at Thurndyke, 
Has any one been here for me? ” 

“No, sir. 1 think Mi’. Cray took your patients. He has boon 
bei’c ” 

“ I know all alxmt that,” interrupted the doctor. 

Ho passed Neal, and wx*nt on b) the garden-room, a favourite 
room of his daughter’s. ISho was there alone, seated before the 
open glass dooi-s. How peaceful it all looked ! The green lawn 
stretching out in front, the bright autumn llowei*s, tJie clearness of 
the diivk Idue sky lying in the stillness of the Day of Host. Sara 
Davenal had the Bible upon her lap : but she was not then reading it. 
She had closed it in deep thought. The extreme calm, the asiMjct 
of peace, struck forcibly on the senses of Dr. Davemvl, and he re- 
membered it in the days to conic. It was the last day of peace for 
him ; it was the last day of jicjwo for Sar.a ; henceforth the world 
wa.s to clyinge for both. Ere the morrow’s sun should rise, a great 
care w(vild be tugging at their hejirt-strings ; a skeleton would bo 
there to keep ; a secret, that must be hidden for very safety’s sake, 
would have taken up its abode there. 

She ro.so uji to welcome him, and laid down the Wiok. Owing to 
^hat most attentive habit of Neal’s, of being on the watch and 
opening the door before xieople could get to it, she had not heaixl 
him come home. 

“ O paiKi, is it you ? You have been away a long time.” 

“ Sit down,” he said, pressing htr into her chair again. “ You 
seem thoughtful, Sara. Arc you thinking of last night’s accident V ” 

“ P no, pajMi, not that. 1 hear that every one is going on quite 
well. I was thinking— I was wondering— somehow I often get 
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thinking of those things on a Sunday, when I am sitting alone, and 
the sky seems so cidm and near,” she broke ofi'. 

Well, what were you thinking about ? ” 

“I was wondering whether they who arc gone can look down 
and see us — see me just as I sit here looking uj) — whether they can 
read my thoughts ? Wo seem so divided, paj>a ; you and 1 and 
Edward left; mamma and Richard, and the two little ones who 
were between me and Edward, gone.” 

“Divided for a short time only, child.” 

“ Yes, I know. The only one 1 can remember well is Richard. 

I am beginning to lose alm*>at all recoileetiou of mamma. But 
Richard — papa, at times 1 seem to see him before me now! ” 

Dr. Davenal turned to the window and stood with his back to 
*8ara, looking out. She repented having spoken of her brotlier; 
s<imehow the words had slipped out in the fulness of her thoughts. 
J^ising, she stole her hand into Dr. Davenars. 

“I forgot,” she softly whispered. 

“Forgot what, my child?” he asked. “Nay, it might be just 
as well if we all s}3oke more of Richard, instead of shunning his 
name. Silence will not bring him back to us.” 

“ Ah no, it will not ! ” 

“And when once griefs can be bilked of, their sting becomes loss 
j><>ignant. Did the post bring Jiny letters this morning ? ” the doctor 
added, after a pause. 

“ Not for you, ])apa. There was one— how could 1 forget to toll 
you '/—there was one for mo from Edward.” 

“And what docs he say ? ” 

“He has not been able to got leave yet. At least, from the 
tenor of his letter, I don’t much think he has asked for it. He says 
tliere’s a great deal to do; the ]»repamtion8 are gf>ing on vciy 
f[uickly ; but no orders have been received yet as to the day for 
embarking. As soon as they arc issued he will let us know. ” 

“ But he means to come down ? ” 

“ O yes. He will be sure to come, he says, though it should l>e , 
to arrive by one train and return by the next. He ^'ritf\a in groat 
spirits, and asks me — in fuif you know, papa — if I will pac’t up my 
boxes and go out with him.” 

“•He What is it, Neal ! My dinner?” 

“ Yes, sir. *it is served.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MARK Cray’s mistake. 

Evening came, and Lady Oswald’s house was prepared for what 
was gtnng to take place. Dr. Davenal arrived rather before the 
time api)ointed, Mr. Cray five minutes after it. Mr Cray was 
in a heat, and had evidently come at imicli 8])ced, cmscious 
pr(,>))ably that the time had expired. Dady Oswald was in her 
bod-chaiiiber when Mr. Cray came up, Dr. Davenal in the ante- 
chamber. ' 

“Where’s Wild?” exclaimed Mr. Cray, tlirowing his eyes round 
the round. ^ 

“ 1 have not seen him,” replied the doctor. 

“It is very inattentive of liiin not to be liere. I told him the 
hour. Have you seen lier?” added Mr. Cray, in a wdiisper. 

“ Yes. 8he is all right. Are you ready ? ” 

“T^o, I am not ready,” replied Mr. Cray. “ Wild is bringing up 
the dressings.” 

“J have everything with me,” said Dr. Davenal. “I liavo 
brought all.’’ 

In the room with Lady Oswahl was her maid Parkins. And the 
very mmiicnt that Dr. Davenal set his eyes on Parkins’s ashy pale 
face, ho knew that she would lie better out of the room th,an in it. 
Ho said something to the effect, but Irfidy Oswald evidently wished 
for her, and Parkins avowed her intention of being as brave as 
need ha. 

Time was being wasted. ' Marcus Cray, in a fidgety sorb of 
iiianiior, w'ent down twice after his expected pujul. He opened 
the hall dv)or and stood there looking out for him ; and he did this 
twice over, for no sooner did he get uj) stairs the first time tlian ho 
wont back again. Dr. Davenal could not exactly make him out. 
Mr. Wild was not wanted in any way; Vind a half-doubt stole over 
Dr. Davenal wdiother Mark Cray could be wilfully staving off the 
crisis, as people will jnit off things vhey do nob care to enter 
upon, from nciwousiiess, dislike, or other causes. And though ho 
^lis inissed the doubt as an absurd improbability, he began to wish 
ag.iin to be the operabir. 

“ Cray, 1 had better t;ike this.” 

Mark fired up, and raised his voice. Ho would prefer to take it 
himself, Dr. Davenal permitting him. 

Spoke out so loudly that he was heard by Ladp Oswald. She in- 
tem^pted the discussion — if discussion it might be called — and 
settled it. “It should be only done by Mr. Cray.” 
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“Very well,” wiid Dr. Da venal in a low tone to his partner. 
“ Be it so. But why do you wait, Mark ? ” ' 

“ I want that fellow to be here.” 

“ He is not required. We shall have Lady Oswald growing ex^ 
hausted.” 

And Mark Cray, seeing the wisdom of the remark, made no 
further delay. 

Yoxi will not wish to be present at this operation, or to have it s 
dctiiils transcribed. Hallingham did not know them for many a 
long day. But one or two things must be mentioned. 

At the very instant of its commencement, when Mark Cray was 
bending over Lady Oswald, there came something falling fonyard 
to the ground and brushing against him. It was bravo Parkins* in 
* a fainting-fit. Lady Oswald became agitated ; she screamed, and 
would have risen had it been in her power. Dr. Davenal moved 
yound, and bore the senseless Parkins from the room. 

Ho could not throw her down outside like a log. He liad to call 
some of the household and tell them what to do with her. Alto- 
gether it was throe or four minutes before Dr. Davenal got back to 
the room. It seemed to be delay after delay, as if the o[)eration 
were fated not to bo begun that day. 

The operation, however, was begun, he fotind. When lu? got 
hack, Mark h«ad plunged into it. Dr. Davenal stepped up to him, 
and stood overlooking him with his imening eye ; that eye which 
Mark had dreaded. 

Was it in consequence of this, that Mark Cray lost— what shall 
we call it — his presence of mind ? — his surgical skill ? A sup- 
pressed sound, half indignation, half dismay, escai)ed the lix)8 of 
i)r. Davenal, and ho pushed Mark aside with an authoritative hand 
and took his place. What could have taken Mark '^ — what ailed 
him? Lady Oswald was offering no opposition, for she lay i)er- 
fcctly still. 

So still, so voiceless, that in the inidst of his work it struck 
strangely on the senses of Dr. Davenal. He i)auscd a moment to^ 
regard her attentively, and then glanced at Mark, one lyngle word 
only escaping him. • 

“Chloroform?” 

‘ ‘ Yes, ” said Mark. “ T j edged it best. ” 

It was all ifliat passed. Whatever Dr. Davenal may have fell, 
he could express neither doubt nor remonstrance then. His whole^ 
attention had to be concentrated on the work he was i^crfurming. 
Mark stood by and watched, saying nothing. 

At length it was over; admirably performed, as all operations 
were performed, undertaken by Dr. Davenal. But Lady Oswald 
still lay without s^jnse or motion ; and they could not arouse her. 

“You must have given her a great deal,” observed Dr. Dj^venal, 
who wa .9 still occupied, 
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Which Mark Cray did not attempt to deny. ** Slie required it. 
The fall of that stupid woman excited her terribly. The first made 
no impression on her: she did not seem to inhale it.*’ 

“ But — good heavens ! you could not have waited long enough to 
see. Mark Cray, this is a mistake, and an awful one.” 

Mark made no reply, Mark was doing all in his power to undo 
his work and arouse liady Oswald. But he could not. Dr. Davenal 
touched his shoulder, and spoke upon a different subject. 

“You told me you were sure of yourself.” 

Mark scarcely knew what ho answered. Something to the effect 
that ho always had been sure, until now : but his words w ^rc very 
in4.i^tinct. r 

“ What incapacity came over yon? What was its cause ? ” 

It was impossible for Mark Cray to deny that incapacity had' 
attacked hims that Lady Oswald under his hands would have been 
in the greatest danger. Its cause he could not accemnt for: but 
that common expression, “losing all presence of mind,” would 
best describe it as it really was, and as it liad appeared to Dr. 
Davenal. Great drops of sweat now stood out on his brow. 

“ The woman’s fall startled me,” he attempted h) say. “ At such 
a moment it takes but little to unnerve a man.” 

“Then, if so, ho is not fit for a surgeon,” returned Dr, Davenal. 
“Mark Cray,” ho continued, gravely and tinnly, but not unkindly, 
“you must never in my presence attempt a critical operation again. 
Recollect that.” 

Meanwhile their whole attention was being given to Lady Os- 
wald ; their best efforts exerted to arouse lier from the effects of 
ilic chloroform. All in vain, all useless ; it had done its work too 
effectually. 

By degrees the horror of flie conviction that she could not be 
aroused — never more would be aroused— came pressing upon them 
dec])er and deeper. Mark Cray wuped his hot face, and felt that 
he would give all he was worth to rewdl that one act of his — sur- . 

, roptitiously conveying the chlorofonn to the house, which ho had 
himself sq: successfully accomplished, and regarded as a cause of 
solf-congratuhition. Why had he nt-t attended to the experienced 
oi)inion of Dr. Davenal — that Lady Oswald was one of those upon 
w'hom chloroform was not unlikely to L j fatal ? That it would bo 
fabd in this case, Mark felt as certain nov) as if tlie breath had 
actually passed for ever from her body. A horrible fear came over 
him, and ho once mf)re lost all calmness, all self-possession. 

“Dr. Davenal, for the- love of God, do not betray me! Do not 
let it go forth to the world as my wilful act — one you warned me 
against. It w^as a dreadful mistake. I shall carry it almut with 
mo in my heart for ever ; but do nol; betmy me to- the world ! ” 
Ho„had seized the doctor’s hands, and was pressing them ner- 
vously in his. His troubled face gazed imploringly upwards ; his 
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tone of repentance struck sadly on the ear. Dr. Davcnal (li<1 not 
immediately speak, and Mark Cmy resumed. 

“ For Caroline’s sake,” he entreated. If this mistake becomes 
known in all its unhappy details, my professional doom is scaled. 
Never again, so long as I live, and you and 1 are together, will 1 
attempt to act on rhy opinion in opposition to yours. Bo merciful 
to us. Dr. Davenal, and, for her sake and mine, conceal it from the 
world ! ” 

And Dr. Davenal yielded. Ever merciful, ever striving to act in 
accordance with those great precepts of love and mercy which One 
came dt»wn eighteen hundred years ago to teach, he yielded to the 
prayer of the unhappy and .agitated man l)efore him. His oavii 
partner — Caroline’s husband ; no, he could not bring upon hinrUhe 
obloquy of the world. 

“ J will keep the secret, Mark Cray. Be easy. ,Vou have my 
promise.” 

Tlic unhappy tidings wore made known to the liousehold— that 
their mistress could not yet he aroused from the effect of the clikn o- 
form wliich had been administered with a view to saving her j)ain : 
and they came flocking in. She was not dead ; but. she was lying 
still and motionless: and the means for recalling life went on. 
Mark Ci-ay continued his efforts when all ho]>e was gone, trying 
every nieans^ probable and im]»rolmble, in his niadness. Had a 
bal.tcry been at hand lie would have essayed galvanism. 

Alas ! they might as well have sought to aroust* a stone statue. 
Never more would there he any arousing for poor Lady Osw.ald in 
this world. Death was claiming her. 

l^irkins, considerably recovered from her own attack, but in a 
.shaky .and tearful state, had come into the room with the rest. 
P.arkins seemed inclined to rebel .at the stfvte of things ; to (piestion 
evoiy one, to cast blame .somewhere. 

“ Why should chloroform have been given to her?” she asked 
of Mr. Cray, 

*‘It was given with a view to deaden the pain,” was Mark’s 
short answer. , 

“ But, sir, the operatioa w.as all but begun, if not*bogun, when ] 
— when 1 — fainted : and there had been no question then of giving 
her chloroform.” 

‘*No, and’lt was your fainting that did three parts of the mis- 
chief,” savagely returned Mr. Cray, wlio felt it the greatest relief 
to be able to lay the blame upon some one. “It i>ut her into 
most undesirable state of agitation. I should think you must have 
heard licr scream, in spite of your fainting-tit.” 

The words, the angry tone, completely did for Parkins, and she 
subsided into tejyrs again. A few minutes, and Dr. Davenal turned 
from the ill-fated lady to her servants standing there. 

“ It is all over. She is gone.” 
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And the doctor looked at his watch, and found that only one 
poor hour hud elapsed since he had entered the house to perform 
that operation which had altogether terminated so fatally. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

neal’s dismay. 

Dk. Davenat* and Mr. Cray went forth together. Outside the hall- 
door stood Julius Wild. It now wanted twenty minutes to seven 
The Iilfiriuary pupil had arrived a qiiarter-of-an-hour before, and 
had waited j)atieutly ever since to he let in. He had rung the bell 
in vain. In the confusion and <list]*ess of the house, it had, per- 
lia]>s, not been heard, certainly had not been attended to. Tlis rings 
had t)een g(intle : .1 iilius Wild knew better than to make a noise at 
a house when illjicss was inside it : and ho waited patiently enough, 
wondering whether the servants were asleep, whether Lady Oswald 
was worse, and believing the doctors had not yet arrived. 

When they came forth, he was excessively surprised, inarvolliug 
greatly at his non-admittance. 

‘‘1 have been ringing this i[uartor-of-an-hour,” he said, by way 
of exydaiiation and apology. can’t think what the servants can 
have been about.” 

“What have yon been about?” thundered Mark Cray, giving 
w'ay to anger, nlthough he liad come straight from the ])rcsenco of 
the dead. 

Mr. Wild was astonished. “ I say, sir, I have been w^aiting here. 
1 have been here this quarter-of-an-hour, and could not get let in.” 
’ “And, pray, what kept you? Why were you not here to 
time ? ” ‘ ' «» 

“1 W’as here to time, sir,” w’^as the answer; and the young man 
marvelled iiiucih what had so jiut out 1 ‘s good-tempered medical 
imistor. You told me to bo here a little before halt-past six, and 
1 gob hero live miimtes before it. ” 

'* Then began thab dispute wdiich was never satisfactorily settled ; 
eacdi, to this very d.'iy, believing himself to bo in the right. Mr. 
Cray held to it that ho had told him halfqKist live ; Julius Wild 
earnestly protested that ho had said half-past six. The quarrel 
continued for some minutes, or rather the difference of opinion, for 
of course the pupil did not presume bo quarrel with his superior. 
A fewYjhari) words from Mark, perernj)torily ordering him to hold 
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his tongue, concluded it. The young man walked close by the t'‘vo 
di>ctors — for they had been walking down from Ljidy' Oswald’s all 
along, had not stayed one minute at the door. He had wondered 
at first whether the operation had taken place, and why they sliould 
leave the house just about the time fixed for it. Now that he 
heard of this misapprehension with regard to the hour, he su})posed 
it was over, and that Mr. Cray’s vexation arose from the fact of his 
not having arrived for it. But he was a young man of curiosity, 
sociable in a general way, and fond of asking questions, so he 
thought he would ask one now, and make sure. 

“ Is the operation over, sir ? ” 

^ “ Yes,” curtly answered Mark. 

“ Was it successful ? ” 

' “ When did you ever know Dr. Da venal unsuccessful ? ” retorted 

Mr. Cray. “ Tlmt w'as successful enough.” « 

, It never occurred to Julius Wild that tlie stress upon the word 
“ that ” imxdied, or could imply, that though the operation had been 
successful, something else was not so. 'J'he young man asked no 
more (piostiona. Finding himself so snubbed, he desisted, and 
walked on in silence. Neither of them told him the iinhaj^py 
truth. Di'. Da venal may liavc been too pained, too shocked to 
si)eak ; Mark Cray’s conscience too suggestive. Nay, Dr. Da venal 
may not have seen his way clear to speak at all. If lie was to 
conceal the cul|.mbility of Mark Oay, the less lie oiiened his mouth 
a])on the ])oiiit, even by a ■word, the liettor. 

Suddenly Mark turned round. You jiro not wanted, Mr. Wild. 
There’s nothing more to-night.” 

The young man took the hint at once, wished them good- 
evening, and walked oil to the Infirmary, there to leave certain 
articles that he had been carrying. Ho observed that Dr. Davenal, 
usually so courteous, never answered him when he wished him 
good-evoniiig. 

The two surgeons walked on in silence. The streets w’ere nearly 
deserted ; and the sound of praise and jiraycr came upon their ears 
from the lighted jilaccs of worshijias they passed them. « The even- 
ing was a warm one, and fthe doors of the churches and chapels stood 
open. They never s{)okc a word, one to the other. Mark Cray felt 
as hehiul jirobably never felt in his life — ashamed, rejientaut, grieved, 
humbled. Ho Avas guilty of the blood of a follow-creature. He 
called it a “ mistake.” A mistake in one sense it undoubtedly was. 
but a wicked and a wilful one. Dr. Davenal felt it to be both : felt 
that giving the chloroform stealtliily, in direct opposition to his 
expressed opinion, deserved a worse name; and, though he had 
promised not to betray Mark, he could not just yet subdue his own 
feelings, and spoftk to him in a friendly tone. Thus in silence they 
reached the doctor’s gate. ' ^ 

“ Good-night,” said he, turning in at it. 
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“ Good-night/’ replied Mark, continuing his way. But — and ho 
felt it — ^thcre had been no invitation to enter, no jdoasant look, no 
shake of the hand. 

Neal was at the door, airing himself and watching the few passers* 
by in the darkening street, the rest of the household being at 
church. Dr. Davcnal went into his study, and lifted his hat from 
his brow as if a heavy weight were there. He had no light, save 
what came in from the street lamp. 

He loaned against the window in thought. Two hours before, 
Lady Oswald hati been, so to say, as full of life as ho was, and now 

dead. Killed. There was no mincing the matter to i.^msclf ; 

she Jiad been killed. Killed by Mark Cray. 

flad he done right in iindert?iking to screen Mark Cray ? — t<i 
keep his culpability a secret to sulTer the w'orld to assume his 
innocence 1 The refidcT may deem it a grave (juestioii : Dr. Davcnal 
was asking it of himself. Had Mark’s been purely an error in judg- 
ment ; had he administered the chloroform, believing it to bo the 
right and proper thing to do, leaving the issue with God, it had been 
different. But he had given it in direct opposition to an o])inioii 
of more value than his ovrn ; in, as was mucli to be feared, a sj)irit 
of defiance. It is true' he had not intended to kill ; ho had 
jircdwildy iHion over-confident of tJie result. How Dr. Davenal 
condemned him he alone could tell; but— was it his, the doctor’s 
place, to hold him forth to the condemnation of the world ? No; 
ho, the merciful man, thought it could not bo. One strong point on 
the side of mercy was — that to proclaim the facts cf)uld produce no 
good result; they could not recall the mistaken act; could not 
bring the unfortunate lady back t^> life again. It might be said that 
it should be made known as a warning to others not to trust Mark 
Cray ; but the very occurrence itself with its tragical end, would, 
4 the doctor knew anything of human nature, bo its own warning 
for ^Mark Cray’s whole lifetime. He did not think much of the 
surgical failure; at least he did not dwell on it. Probably tlie 
greater calamity had in a measure eclipsed the other in his mind. 
Young surgeons had turned nervous iHjfore now, as Dr. Davenal 
knew; and the fall of the maid Parkins might ceiliainly have 
startled him. It was not this that was -troubling him ; he had 
arrested Mark’s shaking hands, and rti»laced them with his ot^ti 
sure ones, and carried the matter through successfully ; it was tlio 
other. 

He thought it over and over, and could not bring himself to see 
that ho had done wrong in jwomising to conceal the facts. If he 
went forth and proclaimed it in the market place, it could not bring 
back the forfeited life. He thought of his dead brother, Caroline’s 
ff^er ; he remembered the words he had sent out to him to soothe 
his dying bed — ‘ ‘ The child sliall be to me as a daughter. ” He could 
not, on the very threshold of her wedded life, bring obloquy on tlie 
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husband of her choice, and blight his good name, his fair prospt t ts. 
And so he resolved to keep the secret — ^to guard the fatal inistake from 
the knowledge of the world. Only their own two selves were privy 
to it ; therefore Mark was safe. Administering the chloroform must 
be looked upon as an error in judgment, of his own as well as of 
Mark’s. And yet scarcely an error, for perhai)s nine surgeons out 
of ten would have administered it under similar circumstaiices, and 
have made no exception in Lady Oswald. He, Dr. Davenal, must 
suiter tliis to be assumed, saying himself as little as was possible upon 
the matter to any one : in a case whore the termination had l>een so 
unfortunate his reticence would be excused. A strange fjitality 
Roomed t(» have attended the affair alt^ogcther. A curious chaj^ter 
of accidents — or what are called such — and Dr. Davenal lost himself 
* in the chain of thought. “ O merciful Father, forgive him ! forgive 
him this night’s work ! ” he murmured. “And mayst Thou have 
taken that jwor woman to her rest ! ” 

A rush of light and Neal’s smooth voice broke ui)on Dr. Davenal. 

“ Shall I get you anything, sir ? Tea or ” 

“] don’t want anything; don’t light the gas,” interrupted Dr. 
Davenal, sbirtiiig from his chair. “ Wait until you ai’e called.” 

Neal, after a moment’s stare, retired. It was not so much tlie 
sharp words, more imperative than .my often used by his master, 
but the tone of pain in whicli they were si>okon, that struck Neal. 
N?vy, it .almo.st seemed as if his entrance had brouglit a sort of 
terror U) the doctcjr. 

It was not terror. Neal was mistaken. But Dr. Davenal had 
been so completely buried in thoughts, not altogether of this world, 
that the abrupt interruption, with its commonplace excuse, had 
seemed to him singularly inoj)i)ortunc, causing him abruptly to 
wave away the man .and his words. 

He sat on in the dark again, and Neal took his i)Iace at the front 
door, and stood there IcKjking out. Not a soul w.as in tlie house 
except himself and his master; and it may have seemed a more 
cheerful way of passing the evening, to Neal, than to be shut up^ 
indoors. . » 

It grow darker. Neal Titrolled along by the skirting shrubs of 
the garden, and took his stand at the front gate, ready to 
exchange courtesies with the people who would soon be going homo 
from church chapel. The moon did not give much light yet, 
but the night promised to be as clear and bright as the jjrevious, 
one liad been. 

“Holloa!” cried Neal, as a man ho knew camo up quickly. 

“ You are in a hurry to-night.” 

“I have been out on business, Mr. Neal,” replied the man, who 
was in fact assistmt to a carjjenter and undertaker. “Oui:work 
can’t always wait for tho Sabbath to go by before it is seen tg. ” 

“ Is anybcxly dead ? ” askotl Neal. 
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“Lady Oswald. Tlio message came down to ns best part of an 
hour ago ; I’ve been up there. ” 

It has been observed that Neal W’as too well tniined a gentleman 
both in manners and nerves to ox])ress much surprise, but this 
answer caused him the very greatest shock. He was so startled as 
to take refuge in disbelief. 

“ TauIij OswaM, did you say ? But she's not dead ! " 

“ But she is, " replied the man. “I ought to know. IVe just 
come from there. ” 

“Why, what has she died of? They said the railway accident 
had not materially hurt her. " 

“She haven’t died of the accident. She have died of ihat— 
that — what-you-call-it — as is given to folks to take the pain out 
of ’em.” 

Neal did net understand. “ To take the pain out of them ? ” he 
repeated, looking (lucstioningly at the speaker. , 

“That stuff that has come into fashion of late years. The 
doctora will give it you while you have a tooth took out, if you’ll 
let ’em.” 

“ Do 3^>u mean chloroform ? ” 

“ That’s it. I never can remember the name. But I’d rather 
call it poison, for my part — killing folks dead off without warning. ” 

“Who gave it to Lady Oswald 

“ Your master,” replied the man, lowei’ing his voice to a whisper 
as he ghinced at the windows of the house. “ The servants were in 
tJie rorjin with me up there, and they told mo about it. There was 
something to })C done to my lady — ^somc bones to be set, I believe — 
and the doctors wont this afternoon, and they give her this stuff, 
and it killed licr. 1 wonder Parliament don’t make a law against 
its use, for my part.” 

“ I am sorry to hoar this!” exclaimed Neal. “My lady was 
very friendly to nu^” 

“Ay. The servants arc cut up like .iiiything. And enough to 
make ’em ! It’s a shcjckiiig thing. The lady’s maid says she can’t 
*think whyi^they should have give her the stuff, for Mr. Cray himself 
told hei*y when he w.'is there in the {ifternoon, that what they had to 
do wouldn’t hurt my lady no more than a flea-bite. Any way, she’s 
dead. But I can’t stop hero, 1 must ^et l>ack with the measure. 
CJood-night, Mr. Neal.” ^ 

“ Good-night,” replied Neal. 

He leaned on the gate, watching the man hurrying onwards 
with his fleet sto})s, and tliinking over what he had heard. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that Neal would have preferred 
to hear of the death of any other person in Hallingham than of 
Lady Oswald’s. Lady Oswald had been a great friend to him, and 
it had been Ne<'d’s intention to put her friendliness to the test in a 
very short period of time Neal was a subtle schemer, and bo had 
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been perfecting a plan by which at one b<Jd stroke Lady Oswald’s 
mind should bo disabused of that suspicion against himself im- 
parted to her by Dr. Da venal the day of Miss Caroline’s maniage, 
to which he had been an unsuspected listener, and by which he 
should also be effectually served. Neal had begun to feel that his 
tenure in his present situation was no lunger sure, and he intended 
by the help of Lady Oswald to secure to himself a situation of a 
different nature. 

Now this grand scheme was destroyed. If Neal’s cold and selfish 
heait could like any one, it had liked her. She had kept up 
friendly relations with Neal, as a former retainer of Sir John and 
Thorndyke ; had shown more consideration to Neal than to her 
own servants —had treated him in fact as superior to her servants. 

• WJicn Neal waited on her at her residence to pay his respects, as he 
did occasionally, she would ring the bell on his departure and say 
^harply, ‘^Show Mr. Neal out” — as much as to remind her house- 
hold that he had not been an ordinary servant at Thorndyke. She 
had also been liberal in her presents to Neal. Altogether, Neal in 
his discomfiture felt, very much as though her ladyship s death was 
j a personal grievance. 

f Jes.sy the housemaid w?is the first of the servants to return. Tlie 
. moment she entered, Neal took his hat Jind went up to Lady 
Oswald’s with a view of learning partieulars. The news had been 
so sudden, so unexpected, that some faint feeling or hope almost 
seemed to be in tlio man’s mind that he shoidd find it untrue. 

ITe found it too true. Ho was allowed to see Lady Oswald, and 
he listened to the details given by the servants, gathering them 
into his mind to he turned over and examined afterwards. 
Parkins spoke to him privately. She was veiy bitter about the 
cliloroform : she said that she should always look upon the 
administering it as an underhand trick not to be understc^od. 
There was no question of chloroform when she was in the room, 
and that was up to the very last moment ; there was no chloroform 
present that she saw, .and the docti»rs must have liad it conce.aled 
in their pockets and produced it when her back was tuvned. Slid 
didn’t blame Mr. Cray ; siie was certain it was iiof'Mr. Ca*ay ; for 
ho had told her privately in the .afternoon that tlic operation would 
he a mere nothing, a flea-bite — .and she could only wonder .at 
Dr, D.avenal^ not having exercised more caution. One of the 
soiwants downstairs had had some experience of chloroform, slic 
added, and her opinion w.a8, that an over-dose must have been* 
given; that Dr. Davenal had misUken the dose, and given too 
much. At any rate, if ever there was a murdered woman, it was 
her mistress. 

Parkins’s eyes • were alight when she said this, and Parkins’s 
cheeks aflame. Her grief for the loss of lier mistress was turning 
to anger at its cause. Like Neal, she was beginning to consider it 
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as a personal grievance, and to resent it faccordingly. Self-interest 
sways the best of us more or less : and Parkins felt that through 
this she had lost a bettor jdace than she should ever find again. 
Neal asked her a few questions on his own score, and hurried 
away with the information lie had gathered. 

lie hastened homo witli the utmost speed that liis legs would 
carry him. lie had a reason — at least lie tliought he might liavo 
one in future — for not wishing it to be known at home that he 
had paid that visit to Lady Oswald's. The hJa returners from 
cJiuroh were in the streets when he went back, slowly pacing in 
the lovely autumn night, lie went in just in time to admit the 
ladies. ^ 

'‘*'ls papa in, Neal ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Neal, hap-hazard, for he w'as of course not' 
positive upon the point. “ J fancy he is in his room. Miss Sara.” 

Sara knocked at the consulting-room door and entered. As sliQ 
went forward, Neal contrived to obUiin a passing view of the 
interior. It was still in darkness, and Dr. Davenal was leaning his 
back against the window-frame, his arms folded, his head bowed, as 
one will stand when umler a weight of care. 

“It looks just as though he had purposely killed her,” was Neal’s 
silent comment. 

Not that Neal thought it then. No, no. Ihii Neal was in a state 
of terrible vexation and disappointment; in that precise mood when 
it is a relief to vent one’s trouble upon any one. 

“How sjid you look, papa!” cried Sara, as she noted his 
depressed attitude. “ And you arc all in the dark ! ” 

Dr. Davenal aroused himself, put his hand on his daughter, and 
turned to face the street. At that moment the passing-bell 
rang out. 

Accustomed now to the darkness of the room— not that it was 
quite dark, for the di>ctor had thrown open the Venetian blind, 
and the street Limp cast in its rays — Sara could see how sad and 
clouded was his face. The death-bell was striking out its quick 
slijir}) strol^es. 

“Do you kirow who the bell is tolling for, papa ? I never heal'd 
it ring out so late as this.” 

“ I expect it is tolling for Lmly Oswa? 1.” 

“ For Lady Oswald ? ” ' 

She was (juite breathless as she sjiid it in her startled Buri)risc. 

• “She is dead, child,” he said, his subdued voice a contrast to 
hoi's. 

“ Oh, papa 1 Was it the operation ?‘ Did she die under it ? ” 
“Yes — in one sense. The opera .ion was successfully accom- 
plished, but— chloroform was given, and she neveij rallied from it. ” 
Sara stood still, her heart beating. It seemed that a hundred 
regi’ettf were crowding upon her, a hundred questions. 
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** Oh, psipa, why did you administer chloroform ? ” she exclaimed, 
scarcely knowing what she said. • 

For a single moment the temptation came over Dr. Daveiud to 
tell his daughter the trutli, and he had unclosed his lips to speak ; 
but he checked himself in time. Sara Wiis trustworthy — he knew 
that ; but it was im})ossiblo to answer for inadvertent words even 
from her ; and for Mark’s sake it might bo better to leave Iier in 
equal ignorance with the rest of the world. 

“ My dear,” he said — and the words sounded strangely solemn to 
licr — “1 have striven to do the best always for my patients, under 
(J(xl. Had 1 been able to save Lady Oswald’s life, I would have 
saved it.” 

' “0 yes, yes, papa, I know that. We all know it. Did 8hu*dic 
» (juite suddeixly ? M'^as she sensible of her state ? ” 

‘‘People who die under the influence of chloroform seldom know 
^luy thing after inhaling it. She did not. Sara, it is'a |)ainfiil sub- 
ject ; 1 would rather not speak of it. 1 feel it greatly— greatly. ” 

She quitted him and wont ui>stairs to tike off her things. When 
j>he came down again Dr. Davemd was in the dining-room, and the 
tiay, as was usind wlien they dined early, was on the table with 
some slight refreshment. 

“ Not anything for me,” said the doctor to his sister. “ I cannot 
oat to-night.” 

Ho did not sit down : ho was pacing the Ccarpet witli tlioughtfuJ, 
measured tread. Neal stole a glance at him from under the corner 
of his eyes. 

“ Shall 1 light the gas in your slmly, sir, to-night ? ” 

“No. Yes, you may light one burner,” the doctor added after a 
moment’s pause. 

“What’s the matter, Ricliaitl?” asked Miss Davenal. “You 
seem cut up. Have you had a hard day’s ivoik to-day ? ” 

“Pretty w'ell,” called out tlie doctor. 

“Do you know who it is that is dead? Very queer that the 
passing-bell should toll out at night ? ” 

“You can tell your aunt, Sara,” the doctor quietly ^id, as he 
.stepped to the door of tho.room, and vanished, wondering )v ho had 
told Miss Bettina that the passing-bell was tolling. 

Sara wont close to her amit, speaking in her slowest luid most 
distinct toncs^ 

“Papa has had a great shock, Aunt Bettina. Lady Oswald is 
dead.” 

Po'or Miss Davenal heard for once — heard only too well, and 
looked perfectly sc^ired. 

“ Lady Oswald dead ! It cannot be, Sara.” 

“She had to midergo some operation in consequence of the 
accident, and papa gave her chloroform, hoping of course to lighten 
the pain, and she never rallied from it.” * 
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Miss Davenal seized Sara’s hands in her dismay ; her face'had turned 
white. Nc»l, who had come in, looked at her as he stood near the 
door, and wmidered whether she mms going to faint. 

“Sara, I don’t like that chlortiform, I have told the doctor so, 
often and often. They should never try it upon me. Who gave it 
her?” 

“Pai)a,” replied Sara, never dreaming that she Tvas not correct 
in saying so. “Aunt Bcttina, he did it for the best.” 

“Best! of course ho did it for the best — no one disputes that. 
But 1 don’t like it : 1 never did like it. Chloroform li.is come into 
fashion now —an improvement on the old state of things, (hey call 
it, as they call the railways — and 1 don’t deny that it spares x>ain ; 
butT do not like it.” 

By-and-]>y Sara went to tlie consult! iig-room. I'hc doctor was 
pacing it uneasily. 

“ 1 have come to say good-night, papa.” 

“ You are going to bod early, is it ten o’clock ? ” 

“Yes, 1 think it is past ten. Cood-niglit, dear i)apa. I hope 
you will he better in the morning.” ’ 

“ 1 have felt nothing like it since the death of Richard, Good- 
night, my cliild. ” 

It was not so much the death itself that was affecting Dr. 
Davenal, as the apiialliiig reflection that it had been, so to say, wil- 
fully caused. The knowledge weighed heavily (»n his heart. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NIGHT VISITOli TO OR. DAVENAL. 

The bod-cl:ambor of Sara Davenal was over the doctor’s study, on 
the 02 )positc sfdo of the landing to the diuwing room. It was not a 
large room, but longer tlian it was wide, and the bed w'as placed at 
the far-end of the room. The chambo* behind it was larger, and 
occupied by Miss Davenal. The room opposite MLs Davcnal’s, 
and behind the drawing-room, had been the bedcliamber of Dr. 
Davenal in his wife’s lifetime ; since her death it had been kept as 
a spare room for visitors. 

Sara did not begin to undress immediately upon entering the 
room. She imt out the light, and sau down at the open window to 
indulge in a little quiet thought. It was rather a habit of hers to 
do so when the night was fine and she cjiine up early. She liked to 
sit theho and think of many tilings, to glance up at the clear sky in 
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the bright moonlight. With all her i)ractical good sense she >vi>s of 
a somewhat dreamy, imaginative temperament ; and since Richard’s 
death she had grown to tliink more of that other homo to which lie 
was gone, the same to wliich we are all hastening, than is i)erlia|)s 
usual with girls of Sara’s age. As she had sfiid to Dr. Davenal in 
the afternoon, she would wonder whether Richard and her lost 
mother — whom she but imperfectly remembered — could look down 
upf)U Iier : she was fond of fancying that they were doing so ; 
and she would lose liersolf in a maze of visionaiy imaginings. 

Not on this night, however, did her thoughts turn to Ricliard. 
They were full of Lady Oswald and her unhappy death. That this 
fatal clilorofonn had been administeied in accordance with Dj-. 
Daveuars experienced judgment, Sara assumed as a matte? of 
* course ; hut slie knew enough of him ti) be sure that the fatal ter- 
mination would cause him to blame himself bitterl};, and she felt 
^'or him in the very do])ths of her heai-t. 

It should he observed that although Sara sat close to the open 
wimlow, she could not ])e seen by the ]>i*issers in the street. A 
small stand had been constructed round the hay window, and this 
was tilled with flower-pots, behiml \\ Inch Sara was securely sheltered 
from observation. So that., although she could see out ])eifectly 
well, sitting as she was now, slie could not bo seen. If she chose 
to stand at the window and lean oiit, her liead was above the 
fl(»wers ; but at the same time they prevujitod her from seeing any- 
thing immediately below. The gi>)und for a yard or two beyond 
Dr. Davonal’s study window was as completely hidden from her as 
though it had been a Inmdred miles oil’; and it is iiecessaiy to 
mention this. These llower.s at M iss Sam Daveiial’s window were 
very conspicuous, the admiration of tlie i)edcstrian portion of 
llallingliam, and many a one^\ould halt at the front railings to take 
a passing gaze at thoni. Thej^ wxro really beautiful, and Sara took 
a pride in tliein and liked to tend them. 

She liked to inhale their sweet perfume, as slic was doing iiuw, 
sweeter and stronger in the night air than in the garish day. T*er- 
ha]>s the heliotr(3i)e was the most powerful : and sony^how thatr 
heliotro])e had become associated in her mind with*DswaVl Cray. 
Slie could not have told why or wherefore ; she had never attempted 
to analyse the cause : she only knew' that wdien she ajiproached that 
w iudow', and Alie perfume of the heliotrope was wafted to her senses, 
the image of Oswald Cray was, in like manner, mysteriously wafted 
to her mind. * 

Perhaps it did not require any extraneous aid to bring him t(i 
her memory. He w'as already too securely seated there. Fur the 
last twelvemonth, since Oswald Cray had become intimate at their 
house, her love fpr him had been gradually growing into being : 
that subtle understanding, never to be explained, w^hich draws 
together two human hearts, and only those two, the one fbr the 
Oswald Tray. 8 
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other, of .'ll! the whole world, had arisen between them. Oswald 
Cray had iioVer spoken or hinted at his feelings until the time when 
Dr. Davenal honestly avowed to liim that he had faneieil lie cared 
for Caroline : that had brought forth the one word — ^and it was 
little more — to Sara. But she had known it just as surely as thouglj 
he liad spoken out all along. 

Somehow the thoughts of Sara Davenal had wandered from the 
painful subject of Lady Oswald to this brighter one ; wandered 
unwittingly, against her will. She would not liave chosen to dwell 
upon her love that sad night, or on the one sweet word of Oswald 
when he last parted from her : hut there it was, sounding > her 
earg^ and her heart : and she lost herself in a sweet reverie of the 
future. 

Suddenly she was aroused from it. Not by any tlu)ught of i)oor ' 
Lady Oswald, r or of her father’s sorrow, or of the minutes that were 
liurrying on, rw that it was time to prepare for bed ; but by some 
one coming in at ihe front gate. It was nf)thing unusual for that 
gate to bo invaded at night by urgent messengers suiiiinoning Dr. 
Davenal U) sonui Ixjd of sickness. But this intruder had sometliing 
peculiar about liim, or about bis movements, whicli attracted her 
eye. 

Ho was a tfill man, wearing a cap and a grey scf»tch plaid scarf. 
The cap, which had a peak to it, ajipeavod to bo tied down over his 
oars, and ho was completely mufiled up in tlie plaid. Sara looked 
keenly at the man, with a view to distinguishing his feature.^. In her 
sympathy with the sick, she hoped to learn who w^as ill that night 
and wanted her father. But she was unable to do this, and the 
first thought that stinck her as curious was, that a man shrjuld bo 
.so completely wrapped up that genial niglit. The next curious 
thing th.at struck her was — the inan’.s movements. 

He had come very quickly up to the gate, opened it, and gave a 
sort of dart to the right, which brought him under the shade of the 
laurels and out of the moonlight. There he stopped, i-econnoitring 
the house, so far as could be seen ; but really it re(|uircd a keen eye 
V) distingiiisli him at all from the shrubs. That was not precisely 
the way in which night applicants canid to Dr. Davoual’s house ; 
and Sara, very much asUiiiislied, rose f[uietly from her seat, to 
obtain a better view. 

He came on at last, creeping close to the shrubs, uiitil he gained 
JDr. Da venal’s window. With all Sara’s endeavours, she there lost 
sight of him, because he was beneath, but she heard a gentle ti'ipping 
at the window. Not the imperative summons of one in haste, but 
a stealthy tapping, Avhich seemeil afraid of making itself heard. 

The window was opened instantly ; therefore it was to be sup- 
posed that Dr. Davenal hiid not retired from the room ; that his 
light had probably guided the stranger to the window, instead of to 
the dr5or. The first sound, after the opening of the window, was a 
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waming liusli-sh-sli-sli I but whether it came from tlie fi|i»plicaut or 
foun lior father slie could not tell. A short colloquy followed, oidy 
a w(jrd or two in the most coveii tones, and then l)r. Davenal w ent 
t(» the front do(jr and admitted the visitor. Sani sat ilown over- 
whelmed with amazement. 

Some one else was unfortunately overwhelmed with amazement 
--or perhaps the heller word for him would be euriosity — and that 
Avas Mr. Neal. Neal had been a witness to it all. When it struck 
half-past ten-- and this mystcrioua visit occurred some iive minutes 
after that, time — 13r. Davenal had opened his study door, called to 
Neal, and told ])im tu put the gas out." This was eijuivalent to 
tolling him to go to bed : putting out the gas being the last stu'vfto 
usually recpiirod of Neal. Neal came foiavard and did as he was 
bid : ho extiiiguishod the hall-lamp and all other buniors, with the 
oxce])t.inn of the one in the doctor’s study. Dr. Daveiwd always 
h>)k that upon himself, and ho put out the burner as lie spoke t.o 
Neal, and lighted his bedroom candle. Neal then Avent downstairs 
and timicd the gas off at the main. 

I»ut Neal, as a matter of taste, Avas not fond of rct.iring early. 
And Avhon ho came iq) again, and had shut himself into his j>antiy, 
iiist ead of passing into his slcoj>ing-rr>om ho bloAV out his ojindle, 
<»porie<l the side door, and, dexterously avoiding cmitact Avith tlie 
shrubs, stole to the front. There he stood, amidst the sliruhs, nofir 
ihe doctor’s Avindow, with a view possibly <»f giving himself a litthj 
fresh air. 

He glanced at the Avindow ; the half- shutters Avere not djviAvn 
up, a thing tlie docior did himself tlic very last thing, and ho could 
see the w^ax light <m the table through the Voiietian Idinds. The 
iqqior shutters of the AvindoAv AA’^ore closed ; Neal ahvays closed those 
Avlicn he lighted the gas ; but bis orders were to leave the loAver 
njirs open. It AA^as a fancy of the doctor’s to be able tr> take a look 
out at tlie street until the last, if he chose to do so. The iqiper 
sli litters being closed did not prevent tlie w indow being *)pencil at 
will, ft is as well to give these dctiiils, for this Avas an^(‘veiitful 
nighi, in the existence of Di’^ Davenal : and of r>thers besicics.^ 

Neal Could see Dr. Davenal seated at the table, his head leaning 
on his hand. Whether he was reading, or Avhethor he had merely 
bent his head ij thought, Neal could not discern, but he thought 
ho had never in his life seen a countenance st; troubled. 

There Avas nothing in all that, hoAvcver, to afford particular 
gratiiication to Neal’s curiosity, and he drew' cautiously away from 
the windoAv, and turned his attention on tlie street. It w^as neces- 
sary to be cautious, for tlie least stir of the shrubs Avould have been 
ho.ard by Dr. Davenal tliat still night ; sitting as he did with the 
window a little ofien, hfe habit until he retired. Noal stood 
Avatching. But Sunday were early at HallingJiam, 

and most j)eople were indoicyni^l^^l^^J^d, In point of fact, Neal 
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hficl no particular motive in stealing imt and standing there ; lie 
was not expecting any one or anything; Imt lie had a habit of 
peering about him a great deal more than most jiooplc have, and 
Neal rarely went to rest witliout craning r)ut to take a general and 
final glance round, and sec anything that might by chance be 
stirring. 

Little did Neal anticii>ate the reward liis curiosity was to receive 
this night. Ho was taking a last look ])reviously to retreating, 
thinking it rather slow' w'cjrk standing there, wlim the man w ho 
had so surprised Sara Davenal dai-tod in at the gate. Ned strained 
his eyes in a vain attempt to discover who it was, and backed into 
safe fpiarters. 

He beard <.he covert tapjiing at the window ; lieard the w'ariiing 
hush wlieii the doctor (jjiened it, and could not say for certain, any 
more tlian Sara could, which of the two it W'as who had given that 
warning; and then after a short whispering, the puiport of whLh 
he w'Hs unable to make out, tluj doebir’s tones were a little raised. 

“ I will open the door for yon.” 

The stranger made his w^ay to the front door. Neal, in t,ho 
swift, unerring manner W'hich jiraeticcj had reiidoroil easy, stole 
back to his pantry w'ith incredible speed, and was in time t(» jieep 
out and .sue the visitor admitted. 

Ihit he gaiiKjd nothing by his movement. The hall was in 
darkness: l)r. Davenal had not brought his caudle out, and Neal 
could not SCO more than the veiy faintest outline of their forms. 
They ]jasscd into the room in silence, and Neal lieard the door 
closed <iuietly and cautiously; another minute and the b(»lt was 
slipped. He took oil' his shoes and stole on tiptoe to the door, and 
put his ear to it. 

No, not a word could ho hoar. That door was substantial and 
elosc-fiil ing : Neal bad tried it before in bis life, and f)bt.aine(l no 
more result than ho w;w obtaining now. He made his way back 
through the pantry to the window again, and there Neal could have 
groaned in impotent rage had he dared, for Dr. Davenal had closed it. 

But lu^hcul not closed the shutters. Neal, if it was of any use 
to liiiii, could still get a glimpse bctwteii the blinds. Jt was only 
a glimpse, for they w'ere almost closed, and it afforded him no satis- 
faction, for he could sec neither Dr. Davenal nor his visib^r, who 
wore seated at the side of the room where Neal’s vikioii could not 
reach them. A very faint hum of voices penetrated his ear, and 
he wfis not sure whether even that wras not fancy. Their conversa- 
tion was being carried on in the lowest tones. 

Unsatisfactory as was this result, Neal waited with patience. 
Such men as Neal arc alw'ays patient. The clock struck eleven, 
and the clock struck half-past eleven, and Neal was still waiting. 

Then a change occurred. Dr. Davenal rose from his seat and 
began pacing the room. Tfi.s wdiole face was w'orking w'ith agitation. 
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Noal caught sight of it occasionally as ho j)accfl, anil was struck by 
the trou])led expression, nay, the dread that peiTadcd it. Neiii 
had hnig ago made up Ins mind as to the purt)ort of the visit that 
it was in some way connected with the catastroj)he (»f tlie evening, 
the death of Lady Oswald. 

Suddenly Neal was startled. His nose was uncommonly close to 
the window, and the window was abrui»tly raised ; raised witliout 
the slightest warning some half-dozen inche.s. Neal believed liis 
nose ^\as off. 

When he came to liimself, W'hich he really did not for a few 
moments, words were issuing from the lips of Dr. Davcnal. 
‘‘Silence must bo purchased at any price ; at any price. If it takes 
the whole of my f(jrtune, I must purchase silence.” Neal jmeked 
•up his ears. 

Dr. Davcnal was walking still ; the visitor, whoever he might be, 
never moved from his seat. 1 1 was only when the doctfu* approached 
tile window that Neal caught an occasional w^ord. “Yes, Lady 
Oswald herself. She wished it,” were the next words ho heard, 
and then there was another lull. 

“I am aw’are of that. Murder'^ yes, the world would so look 
upon it. 1 felt certain that Lady Oswald w'as one to whom chhiro- 
form, if admin istiU’Ofl, would prove fatal. Heaven helj> me ! What 
have I done that the trials of this day should fall u])on my head?” 

Dr. Daveiial was standing at the wdndow' as ho said this, liad 
halted with liis voice close tr> Neal,* and Neal’s hair stood on end as 
he heard it. Ph'om that moment the man believed, fully believed 
ill his inmost Jieart, that his ma.ster had imrposcly destroyed Lady 
Oswald. Perhajw the. belief, judging from these disconnected and 
certainly <»minous words, was excusable. 

For a short time Neal beard no more. His master had halted 
f>pp(»site tlio stranger and was t^ilking fast, but nothing came to 
Neal blit a confused sound. Then he advanced again. 

“1 tell you it shall be done. Jf it costs every penny })iece that 
T have sa\cd, this horrible secret must bo bought uj) — if money 
will buy it. T shall never know another happy moment ; J shall, 
live as with a sword hanging over me, ever expecting* it to f^.” 

Some murmured words came from the stranger, and Neal 
stretched his ear to its utmost. Whether in doing so lie made the 
Icfist noise, touched the window, rustled the shrubs, he e<mld not 
tell, hut Dr. Davcnal lumod and closed the window as swiftly and 
suddenly as he had opened it. ^ 

So hearing was cut olf. But Neal could still see a little. Ho 
saw Dr. Davenal go out of the room wdth tlie candle and bring 
back a plate of biscuits and a decanter of wine. He knew” he must 
have gone to tht> dining-room for them. A wish crossed Neal’s ' 
mind to go ind(^ors, make the excuse that ho had heard his master 
stirring, and dash into the study on jiretencc of inquiring if lio 
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could do anything. But, he did not daiv. Neal would have given 
a whole yciir’s wages f<jr one good look at tlie visit (u*. Barely had 
Di*. Davenal ])ut down the decanter and biscuits when he turned to 
the window and pulled up the shutters. 

It was checkmate for Neal. He went in and stood just outside 
his pantry, hesilating w'luither to go close to the room door or not. 
A g(K)d thing ho did not, for Dr. Davenal came out almost immedi- 
ately, and went up to his daughter's iv)om. 

Neal hoard him knock at it very softly ; he hoard him ask in a 
whisper whether she was in bed yet. That she wna not in bed the 
immediate o]>ening of the door proved. 

Dr. Davenal w^ent in and closed the door. Neal could he^wV tlie 
inwrmur of his voice, as if he were explaining something to his 
daughter, and then they came down togctlier, treading softly, not 
to aronsii the house. Neal could see that she was fully dressed, in 
tlie Kiiiiie sillv slie hfwl AVorn in the day. They went in, and thp 
door was closed and tlie bolt slipped as before. 

'Pen minutes, and Sara came out again alone. Neal could tell 
who it was by tlie rustling of the silk, but tliere was no liglil. She 
returiiod to her room, but not before Neal thought he had caught 
the sound of a sob. 

The next to come foith Avas the visitor, still in tlie darkness. 
Dr. Davenal opened the hall door and let him ’out. Neal, wdth his 
<jniek movements, glided round to his post of observation in the 
fr<int garden, and Avas just in time to see liim go through the gate, 
the eaj) draAvn over his face, and the grey plaid mufllcd around 
him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

- AFTER THE VISITOR’S MEPARTURE. 

Te ever signs of misery, of despair, of terror, were * depicted on a 
human face, they Avere on Dr. Da venal’s as he sat thi;fc night in his 
study. His arms were folded, his head w'as bent, his eyes had a 
' wild anxious look in them, veiy foreign to the usually calm gaze of 
the composed surgeon. An hour and a quarter had he thus sat 
since the departure of that niidiiight visitor who had brought with 
him so much apparent mysteiy, so much wroe, and the house clock 
VA^as striking one. The sound did not arouse D^. Davenal ; he sat 
on with his face of despair. 

The* wax light, unheeded, stood on a side-table where it hail been 
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put. It luul burnt nearly to the socket, and it now began to spurt 
with a great light. That awoke Dr. Da venal from, his roverl ‘. 
The pros])Cct of being left in the dark was not a pleasant one ; and 
ho tore a bit of pa])er from a journal lying near, and cssetyed to 
light the gas, completely foigetting that it had been turned oil at 
the main. 

Finding his mistake, ho stood a moment with his hand to his 
temples, as if endeavouring to collect his thoughts, and then opened 
the door of his bedroom. Candles always stood there on the 
niantcl-})iece, and ho brought one forward, and succeeded in 
lighting it from the dying taper. 

4’liis had the elfect t)f effectually arousing him. He looked at his 
watch, and then held the candle uj) to a book-shelf, wdience* he 
* selected a local railway- guide, and sat down to the table to consult 
it. 

^ “Nothing until the nunning ! ” he exclaimed ih a tone iliat 
migJit I lave been one of vexation, but ft)r its deeper sound of pain. 
“Stay— yes, there is! There’s the train that passes at 3.20 for 
Morton, ami I should find a train on from thence. Then 1 must 
go by it. There’s no time to be lost, once the morrow has dawned, 
if this unhajipy business is to be sujiprcssed. Twenty minutes 
past three, and now it is one ; T can lie down for an hour and a 
half.” 

He went at once into his bedroom, took off his coat, and lay 
down oil the outside of the bed. • There was no fear of his falling 
.isleep. Sleep for a mind troubled as was Dr, Davenal's is out of 
the (lucstitui. 

Rest also seemed to be. He could not lie still. He tossed and 
turned on the uneasy counterpane, and finally sjn-ang from it, and 
took to pacing the I'ooin. Neal, who was regaling his ear at the 
chamber door, could hear every footfall, every groan of the dis- 
tressed heart. Never more in this w'oiid w^ould the licait (»f 
Richard Davenal lose its care. 

Neal was not in the habit, with all his ferreting propensities, of 
sitting up at night to pursue them ; but this nighty w^as an ev- 
ceptional one. To siiy that Neal had been confounded at wJaat had 
taken place would bo saying little, in comparison with its elfect 
upon him. He did not love his "master ; he did not like him — it 
may not b^ going U)o far to say that he lifted him— for Neal’s 
instinct had taught him that his master jiartially saw through him, 
suspected him to be the villain he was — but to believe him capable 
of deliberately destroying one of his patients, was, in truth, almost 
too great a stretcli even for Neal. Until that night, Neal could 
not have believe*! liiin capable of any wrong act ; he gave him 
credit, for he could not help doing so, for his honour and virtues, 
whilst he .disliked him ; but he did in truth now believe that Dr. 
Davenal had wilfully killed Lady Oswald. That is, that .he had 
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clolihcrately given her oliloroforni, knowing it would prohahly end 
her life. •' 

The faintest j)ossil)le doubt of this Inid been first caught from 
Parkins. Not actual doubt, but an angry feeling at tlie extreme 
imprudence f)f the doctor in having given it. Neal no more believed 
then tliat Dr. Davenal had done it deliberately than ho could have 
believed the im>st monstrous improbability in the world. Still, tlie 
idea had been admitted ; and, when that strange visitor was with 
his master aflcrAvards, and Neal heard, with his own cars, the 
suspicifms words that fell, ho could jmt upon them oiilj’ one inter- 
ju'etation — that, incredible as it seemed, his master guiity, and 
not unintentionally, of the death of L.*uly Oswald. Neal ho]»e(i to 
arrK^e at the why and the whcreb-»re, and he thought nothing of 
sitting u]) the whole night, if by that means he might gain any * 
satisfactory s^diithm. Neal, it must be confessed, was utterly 
stunned by the affair, and could not see or understand yet with anjgi 
clearness. 

Dr. Davenal paced his room —both ro(»ms, in fact, for the door 
was open between them— and ho passed frruii one to tlie othei’ in 
Ids restless wanderings, his mental agony. Soon after twt)hc began 
to jircpare for his journey. He changed his clothes, and poured 
out a basinful of cold water and bathed his face with it. He put 
on another pair of boots ; lie searched for his gloves ; he looked 
out an overcoat, and f-hen he stood for a few minutes and thought. 

Lifting tile writing-desk from* under the table, where you may 
reinemhor it was kejit, he unlocked it, and was for some little l.imo 
examining ccHaiu papers it contained. 8ome of these ho jmt into 
his ]-*ockot, and then Ini looked the desk and replaced il-. Next he 
sat down to write a note ; only a line or two. 

It was getting on past the half-hour then. He opened thii door 
and went forth from his room. Neal, who had heard him etuiiing, 
|)oeped from his pantry and saw him turn to the sbiirs, the candle 
in one hand, a note held in the other. Neal cautiously stole 
forward a step or two, and looked and listened. 

» Ho was (Jowii again iiistfintly ; he had only gone to the first floor, 
(uid not cfpened any door, or Neal »:iiust have hoard it -hail 
not, in fact, been long enough to open one. The note was gone, 
and Neal wondered where he had left it. 

He went into the study, and came out without the Ikdit, an over- 
coat on, and his hat in his hand. The iiioonliglit shone in now 
through the fan-light over the front door, and Neal could see so 
much. Ho ap[)cared to be coining towards the jiantry ; Neal 
silently closed the door and slipped the bolt. Neal took very good 
care to keep his own locks and liolts weP oiled. 

Dr. Davenal essayed to open the pantiy dopr and found it 
fastened. He knocked at it, not over gently. Neal, too groat a 
diplomfktist to be taken at a loss, flung off his coat, waistcoat, and 
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slippers, threw back liis braces, rumpled liis hair, and opened Iho 
door to his master willi the air of a man just annised fro'iii bed. 

“Why do you sleep with the door locked, Neal?” — and the 
question Avas put imperatively. 

“ I — it is but very rare that I do, sir. T must Ilia o sliot the 
l)olt last night Avithout tliinking.” 

“ 1 won’t haA'^e it done. No one shall sleep in my house AA'ith 
a locked door. Jt is a dangerous habit. Wore a lire to take jdaeo, 
and the sleeper a heavy one, he might n(»t be aroused in time. Don’t 
do it again. Neal,” he continued, clmiiging his tone, “ I am sum- 
moned out farther away than usual. • 1 don’t care to disturb Miss 
Da venal — you can tell them to-morrow morning. 1 shall jiot be 
home all day. No one is to sit up for me to-morroAV nighi ; 1 may 
'1)6 detained longer. 'JVll Miss Davenal so.” 

“ V(‘ry Avell, sir,” replied Neal. “Is the carrii^e ready for 
'jvm ? ” 

Neal put this cunningly. He felt sure his master was not going 
in the carriage. 

“ 1 don’t, require the caniage. That’s all, Neal ; you c.in go to 
bed again. 1 Avas obliged to disturb you.” 

Dr. Davenal turned, walked straight to the front door, and let 
himself out, closing it after him. Neal waited a moment, i*earranged 
his attire a little, and then stej)pod also to the front door and drew 
the heavy bolt across it. No danger iit>AV of his master'.s coming in 
Av'ith his latch-key to pounce upon Ihm. 

Neal got a light, Avent into the study, and took a leisurely siir- 
A'ey. He was scarcely rewanled. Thei'o Avas nothing whatever 
about, iiKjre than on other moming.s. No signs iemaint‘d of the 
stranger’s visit; not a trace that could betray any disturbance on the 
])art of Dr. Davenal. The sheiTy and biscuits Avore i)ut iij). Neal 
Avalked across to the dining-room and found them in the sideboard, 
Just, as he had left them on the preAnous night. Neal solaced him- 
.self Avith some of the sherry, and went back to the study. 

The old cloth Avas undisturbed on the ta))le, the blotting-book 
and inkstand lying on it. Neal looked through the b<Jv*k, but re-^ 
ceiAX'd no satisfaction. He e.xamincd the pens, and saw that jn"i)iie 
of them the ink was not yet dry. Tn the bedroom the clotlies which 
his master h.ad taken off lay fibout, Mr. Neal ni jmsmrtl visited 
the pockets aiftd found them empty. The bed Avas pressed on the 
outside, but bad not boon slept in. That curious visit in the night ^ 
might have been a dream, for all that AA^as left tu tell of it. 

“ But there’s that note yet,” thought Neal. “ What did he take 
it up-stfiirs for, and where did he leave it ? ” 

Stealing uj) the stairs, shading the light in liis hand, Neal came 
to the vestibule, awd looked on the tjible. He looked on tlic stand, 
Avhich held a beautiful statue in marble ; he looked everywhere. 
But there Av«as no letter. 
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“ fni positive he did not stop long oiiough to open a door J 
ejaculated *jNeal, very luucli puzzled. 

A bright thouglit struck him. lie bent down, still sliadiiig the 
liglit with his hand, and ]ieered under Miss Sara Davenal’s door. 
And tiion ciinie jMcal’a reward. Ho saw the corner of something white 
(jiiite close to him, not j)ushod quite beyond the door. Dr. Davcnal, 
not to <listurb his daughter, had left his letter f(^r her in that way. 

N^eal took out his pen-knife, aiul, with its help, by dint of per- 
severance and ingenuity, succeeded in drawing back the note, which 
he stole down-stairs with, .and into his own chamber. A little mofe 
ingenuity with the i^cu-knife, and the enveloi>e, not yet fully dry, 
came open. Neal liad obtained an insight into some secrets in his 
life, but never one st) weighty as this, never one had touched on 
that ugly word “ murder” which was running through Neal’s mind \ 
.and his usually im[)assivo face grew scarlet with excitement. 

“Mv DKAK Child, f 

“ Thisiness connected with this most unhappy secret obliges mo 
to go out for a day, ]»erhaps tw’^o. 1 sh.all leave a message with Neal. 
Do not .appear to know anything when he delivers it ; hear it as 
tlumgli y(ui were a stranger to everything. Don’t talk of juy ab- 
sence to any one if you can hel]) it. People will conclude I liavo 
gone to see some patient at a distance, as will your aunt : it is not 
necessary to undeceive them. R. D.” 

Tliero was not so very much to be made out of th.it, and the 
scarlet faded .again from Neal’s disappointed face. “This most 
unhappy secret,” he repeated twice over, as if the words bore some 
pleasant sound for him. Whatever the secret might be, it was 
evident that Miss Sara Davcnal had been made cognisant of it ; and 
Neal rather rejoiced in the trouble it must bo for her, for he liked 
his young mistress not one whit bettor thfin he liked his master. 
He read the note again, put it in the envelope, refastened that, sbde 
up-stairs and pushed under the door, and then retired to his neglected 
bed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CJOMMOTION. 

Mean WHILE Dr. Da venal was ivalking through the streets of the 
town, lying so c.alm, so still in tli' moonlight. Not with .any 
hurried tread ; rather with a slow one. Jn rgstlessness of mind, 
he had come out sooner than he need have done; but bodily activity 
is a i\)lief to mental anguish. 
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‘‘Oood-uight, doctor! or rather good-morning — for tliat’a what 
it is. ” » 

The siilutation came from one of tlio general practitioners of th" 
town, a havd-Avorked apotliccary, wdiose business took him out a 
gotal deal at night. lie was hastening up a side st‘'eet, near the 
town-hall, and l)r. Davenal had not obseiTcd him. 

“ Ah, is it you, Smithson i A fine night, is it not ? *’ 

“All nights are pretty near the same to me,” returned Mr. 
Smithson. “I see too much of them. I wish folk would bo so 
acc< mimodating as b ) choose the day to be ill in. I don’t know wdio’d 
be one ('f us. It’s not often that we see you abroad at niglit, tJiougli, 
doctor?” 

“Not often. We can’t help it suinetimcs, you know, (lood- 
» night.” 

'riicy were liouiid diiierent ways. Tlie doctor had j\7ilked on his, 
'^^^vhen Mr. Smithson came running back. 

“Dr. Da venal, what /s the trulli about Lady Oswald? I lioar 
she’s dead.” 

“ She is--unhap]»ily.” 

“ And the rejxut going about is, that she dietl from the etlects of 
chloroform I Could iKjt rally after inhaling it.” 

“Ah, it’s a sad thing,” replied the doctor ; “a grievous thing. 
There’s a dark side in these new" discoveries : sacrificing tlie few 
whilst blessing the many. Oood-uight, I say. I can’t stop.” 

“ It’s true, tlieii, that it was tho’cliloroform ? ” 

“Yes, it’s true.” 

Dr. Davenal increased his iKice: he was in no mood for question- 
ing, and this in particular was painful U) him. A short time, and 
lie stood before the Abbey, looking up at its windows. He Avas 
scjiry to disturb Mark, but he deemed it was neccsstiry, and he rang 
the night-bell. 

A new" bell w hich Mark Cray had had placed in tlic house, and 
Avhich rang himself up, not his household. Dr. Davenal waited, 
])ut 'heringAvas unaiisAvered, and lie rang again, Avith a similar result. 

A third summons brought Mark to the window, whicAi lie tlirew 
u]), half-asleep still. “If« that's the Avay you are goiiig to Lo your 
night applicants ring, Mark Cray, almost as gocxl nut to have i>ut 
up the bell.” 

Mark Cra^' could scarcely bclioA^e his eyes when lui saw" w"lio was 
the speaker. “ I Avas in a heavy sleep,” he answered. “Did you^ 
ring more than once ? ” 

A heaA"y sleep ! Truly Dr. Davenal marvelled at the wonls. 
He marvelled that sleep coidd \"isit Mark Cray at all that night, 
after his share in its fatal work. 

“ What is the ^^latter ? ” asked Mark. “Am I wanted ? ” 

“It is I wlio Avant you,” said the doctor. “ I must say a word 
to you if you wdll come doAvn. I am called out of town. ” 
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Mju*k fiifcircd liiiiiscJf HuHrcionlly to descend, wliicli lie did in a 
state of w<fiid(;i’. He liad never received a niglit A'isit from Dr. 
Davcnal. Tt Avas quite <»ut of the usual order of thinjja, and lie 
would about as soon have expected a live kangaroo to wait upon 
hiili. He opened the front (h>or, and they stepped into the diiiiiig- 
rooin. 

“ Who is ill ? ” iiKpiireil Mark. “Are you called out far ? ” 

“ I am going out on a little private business of my own. The 
train for Merton will pass through presently, and T shall t;xke it. 
If ’’ 

“Why did you not tell me this last niglit ? ” nuemipted 
Mark. 

Because I did not then know T should have to go. You must 
take my iiatienis for me. What 1 wished pai*ticularly to sixy to you* 
was about tluj iiKjuest.. They can’t have it tf)- morrow-- that is. to- 
<lay — Monday: but I think they are sure to hold it ou Tuesday/ 
If T am not back by then ” 

“ What inquest ? ” interru]»to<l Mark, wonderingly. 

“The inquest on Lady Oswald.” 

“ My goodness ! D«i you think there xvill ]k‘ an inquest ? ” 

“ Of course there will lie. What are you dreaming of 'i The re- 
mote cause of her death was the accident to the ti'ain. J am not 
quite sure of being back in time. I expect to be home on Tuesday 
morning eai'ly ; but it is possible J may be detained a little longer. 
Jf f am not back, Mark, you xvill be the only xx itness at least tluj 
only one xvho can s[>eak t(» the facts of the death. Let nio advise 
you to say as little as jiossiblo. Volunteer no information ; answer 
their questions brietly ; and don’t get into a h mg- winded narration, 
as you are apt to do, or you may betray yourself. Y<ju will luit 
mistake me, ” Dr. Dax^enal added. ‘ ‘ 1 have always been oj »en, trutb- 
fiil, candid as the day; and if I so speak noxv it is in your iiitcrxist. 

1 xvas thinking tliis over a great deal last evening after J loft you, 
and I see that it is essential to your good name in your profession 
that the facts of the case should not lie made known. Do not siij)- 
q»oso I ail\i*se you to a direct deviation fr(*m the truth; nothing of 
the S?f^t.. ‘ Chloroform xvas exhibited w*:tli a view to lessening her 

sufferings, and she never rallied from it, ’ is all you need say. Similar 
oases are unhaiipily not unknown; T fear not very uncommon; and 
the coroner will not be likely to exact mi nuto paiticuVrs, or inquire 
^ xvliether you gave it' her, or whether 1 did. He will assume that 
we acted in concert.” 

Mark Cray nodded. He was nervously and incessantly pushing 
back his hair. 

“I know how fond you are of tiill nig,” resumed Dr. Davcnal, 
“therefore I deemed it well to gix'c you this cai^tion. To tell ycAi 
the truth, I liad mther not bo at the inquest, and shall not be sony 
if 1 ca*n’t get back to it.” 
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“Arc you going fiway on piiqwsc?** suddenly asked Mark, who 
was much given to leaping to cimclusions. ' 

“ Certainly not. I am going on an importcaiit matter of my (»wi! 
Look liere, Mark Cray : one good turn desemjs another. It will bo 
concluded in the town that I am called away to a i);;tient at a long 
distance : as I have been before, you know, and detained two or 
three days, l^eoplo will be sure to think so nt)w, and there is no 
necessity to undeceive them. You, will oblige me in this. 1 don’t 
want the town to concern itself with my private affairs : let people 
think J am with a patient. They don’t know to the contrary at 
home.” 

“ I shan’t say anything to the cmitKiry,” said Mark. “Let j>epplc 
^ think what they will; they are a set of busy-bodies at the best.’^ 

]>r. TJaveiial de])artcd. Ami Mr. Cray went hack to his )’oom, 

, sleepy still, but w'ondci'iiig in the midst of it what ciuihl suddenly 
'4iavo called away the doctor to a distance. No letter could have 
arriveil ill the middle of the night, Mark argued: and a susi>ieion 
crossed his mind that he Mas, in spite of his denial, going away to 
av(»id the in(jiu‘.st. 

The doctor walked over (o the station, there to wait the train, 
lie had given this cauti<jn, as b* Mark’s testimony at the inquest, 
entirely in l]is good feeling toivards him, his solicitude for his 
welfare. For hims<)lf, he did hope he should not be back for 
it. Inconvenient (piestions might l»e asked, and he did not relish 
the idea of standing u}) and .-ivowing that he had so far helped on 
Lady CWald’s death as t-o Imve j<dned in giving her chloroform; 
he could not avow' it without testifying to a deliberate falsehood : 
yet this he mu.st do, or betray Mark Cray. But he had a matter of 
greater importance to think of than the impicst : a matter that was 
W'oighing d(;w'n liis heart with dread. Of all the passengers that 
train cf)ntaiiied, soon to be whirling on its W'ay to Merton, not one 
had the sickening care to battle w'itli that w^as distracting the 
nourishing and envied physician. 

The lirst to enter tlie breakfast-room that mt)rning at In's resi- 
dence w'as his sister. The meal was always laid in the dlning-rooii?. 
Miss Davenal wore her Usual moniiiig costume, a 'gown ot that 
once fashionable but nearly obsolete material callc<l nankin. Jt/ 
was not fashionably made up, but in the old scant style, and it 
exaggeratetP Miss Davonal’s already tall form. She w'orc it for 
breakfast only, generally dressing for the day as soon as the meal^ 
w\as over. Sara follow'cd, in a flowing dress of delicate muslin, and 
she took her seat at once at the breakfast-table. 

“ Is your papa out of his room yet, do you know ? ’* 

^ “1 have not seen him,” replied Sara, a faint red flushing her 
pale face at the ewasive aiisw'er. Very pale she looked. Had Miss 
Bettina been gifted with unusual penetration, she might have 
detected that some great dread w'/is upon h(*r. * 
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But Miss Bettina was that morning CKspooially prooccujucd. On 
tlio previous* Saturday Dr. Davenal had told her that cei'tain country 
friends wore coming into Hallinghaiii on that day, Monday, and l»o 
should invite them to dinner ; or else that he liad invited them : in 
her deafness slie did not catch whicli he said. She had rex>lied by 
asking him what he would have for dinner, and he sjiid they would 
settle all that on Monday morning. Monday morning had now 
arrived; and Miss Bettina, a punctilious liousckoeper, choosing t(j 
have everything in (jrdcr and to treat visitors liberally, was in a 
lidget to make the arrangements, and waited im]>atienfly for Dr. 
Davenal. Watson, fussy also in the domestic department, hking 
at any rate t(j receive her orders in good time, had come in with 
Miss Davenal. 

Miss Davenal rang tlie bell: an intimfith»n to Neal that they 
■were ready for the coffee. She turned to the I, able, and the first 
thing that struck her sharp eyes in its arrangememts was, tliat only 
two breakfast cups wore r>n it. 

“ What is Neal thinking alKmt this morning ? ” she exclaimed. 

“1 don’t fancy niy master is stirring yet,” obsm’ved Watwn. 
“ T have not heard liim.” 

“Nonsense!” returned her mistress. “When did you ever 
know your master not stirring at eight o’clock '? ” 

“Not often, ma’am, its true,” was Watson’s answer. “But it 
' might happen. 1 know he was disturbed iji the niglil ." 

Sara glanced up with a half-frightened look. She dropped lici’ eyes 
again, and began making scores on the clotli vvitli her fork. 

“ It was the oddest thing,” began Watstm — and she was speaking 
in the low clear tones which made cvoiy word dislijict to Miss 
Davenal. “ Last night I was undressing with the blind u]), without 
a candle, for the moon Avas light as day, when 1 saw a man turn in 
at the gate, and I said to jiiyself, ‘ Here comes somebody bothofiiig 
for master ! ’ He sprang to the side, and croiiclu'd under the 
laurels, and stopped there looking at the house. ‘Very strange I ’ 
T said to myself again; ‘that’s not the way sick folk’s messengers 
doin'ftjn/ /Vft^jr a minute. I heard him tap at the window <^)f the 
doctors consulting-room. Ma’am, if ever T thoiighi of a njbber in 
my life, I thought of one then, and if it hadn't heeii for my 
presence of mind, I should have aroused t he house 

“Be silent, Watson!” sharply interrupted Davenal. 

Look at Miss Sam ! You are frightening her to death.” 

Sam, her face more like death ilian life, was gazing at Watson, 
her eyes strained, her lips apart, as one under the infliu'iict' f>f some 
great terror. Was she afraid of what might be coming? It 
appeared so. 

“There’s nothing to be alarmed at, Miss Sara--” 

“ Bo quiet ; be quiet ! ” gasped Sara, putting iq:) her hands. 
“ You Brighton me.” 
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“But indccc^ there is nothing to bo frightened at, as you’ll hear, 
Miss Sara,” persisted the woman. “It’s a fact that 1 was a little 
frightened myself ; one hears of housebreakers getting into houses 
ill so strange a manner ; and I went out of my nmu and leaned 
over the banisters and listened. It was all right, for I heard tlio 
doctor open the hall door and take the man into his consulting- 
room, and shut himself in with him. IIom' long the man stopjied, 
and who he was, I can’t tell ; he did not go away while I was 
awake. And, ma’am, that’s how I know my master was disturbed 
in the night. ” 

Neal had entered, and w\‘is disposing his dishes on tJio fciblo. 
Miss Davenal drew his attention to the shortness of the cu]>s. 

“It is quite right, ma’am. The doctor wont out in the middle 
()f the night ; at least about two in the morning ; and he charged 
me to tell you he s^iould not he home all day ; pediaps not all 
lirght. No one is to sit up for him.” 

“Where has ho gone ? ” asked Miss Bcttina. 

Neal could not tell. His master liad s;ud he was going to a 
distance. But Miss Bcttina could not make it out at all, and asked 
<picstion upon question. How had he gone ? — the carriage was m^t 
out. Walkc<l away on foot, and sfud he was going to a disuince, 
and might not be homo for a day and a night / Jt was the most 
mysterious ])rocecding she had ever lieard i>f. 

“ Hid you sec or hear anything of a strange man coming in in the 
night ? ” she asked of Neal. 

“No, maam,” replied Neal, with his usual im]>assivity. “1 
see my master’s bed has not been slc)>t in ; and lie has taken an 
overcoat with him.” 

Sara lifted her burning face. 

“ Let it rest, Aunt Bettina ! Wait until papa is home again, and 
ask particulars of /ii/n. If patients need him at a distance, it is his 
duty to go to them.” 

The last words w'erc spoken deliantly ; not at her aunt, but at 
the servants. She felt on the vciy verge of desperation. "VVliat 
flisastrous consequences might not this enqiiiiy into^ tiJe night’s- 
work bring forth ! '' 

“ Let it rest ! ” retorted Miss Bcttina. “ Yen, that is what you 
young and careless ones would like to do. Look at my j)osition ! 
The responsible mistress of this liouse, and left at an uncertainty 
whether people are coming to dinner or whether tlicy are not. 
Your papa must have gone clean out of his wits to go oil' and not 
leave word bcliind him. ” 

“ You can settle upon a dinner as well as [>apa can. Aunt 
Bettina.” 

“Settle upon a dinner! It’s not that. It is the not knowing 
whether there’s to be a dinner or not, and whether the people have 
been invited.” 
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Wlien Miss D.ivenal was put out about domestic^ arrangements 
it took a gfeat deal to calm lior. Neal and Watson were (questioned 
and cross*(iuestioned as to the events of the night, and breakfast 
was passed in a commotion. Sara shuddered witli a nameless fear, 
and Nvonder(-*d whether that dreadful secret might not yet become 
known. 

A secret which bore for Sara Davenal all the more terror from 
the fact Hiat she was only imq)erfcctly acquainted witli its nature. 
Dr. Davenal had thought it well for certain reasons tr) call her 
down to his room, and she had there seen the uiminns visitor: but 
the particulars had been kept from her. I’hat there ('xisted a 
secret, and a terrible one, which might burst at any hour ove.’ their 
htiJids, bringing witli it disgrace as well as misery, she had been 
obliged to hiarii ; but its precise nature she was not told; was noi'. 
allowed, it ipay he said, to guess at. Dr. Davenal so far spared 
her. He si>Mred her from the best of motives, hjrgetting 
susp<msc‘i3, of all human jiaiu, the worst to bear. 

With the excei>li<ui of what that little note told her, which she 
saw lying inside her door when slio r<»se in tlie morning, slio knew 
nothing of the motives of lier father’s jouniey ; where he had gone, 
or wliy he had gone. I8he only knew it was imperative that that- 
night’s visit t(» the house should remain a profound secret. And 
now the siivvants knew of it - had seen the stranger come in — might 
tiilk about it. indoors and out I No wonder that Sara Davenal 
shivered and grew sick at heart ! 


CII.APTKR XX. 

,001X0 nOWN TO THE FUXEKAI.. 

TIik comiiKjiioii in the t own- rose that morning to its height: it 
ecqualled the commotion at Miss Davenal’s breakfast- table. But not 
fr(»m the same exciting cause. The on-, was led to by the curious 
absence of Dr. Davenal ; the otlier ha(i its source in the death of 
Lady Oswald. 

She had lived so long amongst them — had been, so to Si|y, the 
head of the social and visiting community of ITalliiigham ! A great 
lady once, the Lady ^ >swald of Thoi.idyke. Had she died in the 
ordinary course of natui’c, after weed's or months of illness, it would 
still have created a stir ; but Uj have died from ^nhaling chloroform 
consequent upon the railway accident, did cause very great and un- 
wonfed excitement. People were shocked at her death : they 
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mounietl for the somewhat eccentric old lady who had been soon 
driving through their streets in her close carriage for years ; but 
tliey never cast so much as a shadow of reproach upon the doctors 
who might be said to be, however unwittingly, the authors of it. 
They railed at the chloroform, calling it uncorbiin, dangerous stuff; 
but not the slightest reflection was thrown on the judgment which 
had caused her to inhale it. 

Mark Cray was beset with questions and remarks, especially from 
his medical brethren in the town. In Dr. Davcnal’s absence, i)coplo 
flew to him for paiticulars. He remembered the di.>ctor’s caution, 
and said as little as jiossible. It was an unplcas4int subject to sj»eak 
of, he observed to them—they could undcrsbind that. But tlie 
curious questioners only understood it partially, mid ratlier won- 
dered why Mr. Cray should be so chary of information. 

The inipiost took place on the Tues<lay, as Dr. Davcuial had sur- 
j>ised it would. It was held quite as a matter of coui'se—not with 
a view to eliciting the cause of death ; that was already known — 
simply because the law rendered an inquest necessaiy. 

'I'lie doctor was not back for it, and Mr. Cray was the princij>al 
witness. The operation hacl been most satisfactorily performed by 
Dr. Davenal, he testified, but Lady Oswald did not rally from the 
effects of the chloroform. They had tried cveiy means to arouse 
her w’ithout result. The coroner jircsiimed tlie chloroform had been 
administered with all due caution; he felt ])ersuaded it would be 
by so experienced a surgeon as Dr. Davenal. Certainly, was the 
answer of Mark Cray. It was given her with the best of motives : 
to spare her acute suffering; and no one could more bitteily regret 
tlie result than they did. It w as impossible to foresee, he continued, 
that this great blessing — yes, he must still call it so — to suflbring 
humanity, whicli had spared anguish to thousands, he might say 
had spared numberless lives, would have an opj)osite effect upon 
Didy Oswald, and bring death to her instead of relief. He had 
never for one moment in his own judgment doubted the expediency 

giving it to her : were the thing to come over again (the result 
being hidden from him) he should do the same. 

Not a word that Mark Gray said but had its weight, and was 
appreciated. The death was regarded as a i)ure misfortune, an 
accident that could not* have been prevented by human foresight, 
and for which Blaine was due to no one. And the verdict was in 
accordance with this. 

The only one on whom the facts were yet destined to make an 
unpleasant and not satisfactory impression was Mr. Oswald Cray. 
The first intimation of Lady Oswald’s death reached him through 
the Tunes newspaper. As junior in the firm, he lived in the house 
in Parliament Str^^et, the senior partners preferring residences 
out of town. The chief part of the house was devoted to busi- 
ness purx)OBes, and Oswald Cray had only two or three rooms for 

Oswald Cray, * 9 
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his i^rivcito use. On tlio Thurstliy nioming, the 2'imes Wcas 
brought Ut him as usual whilst he was at breakfast. It was folded 
as usual ; and on putting the supplement aside for the more impor- 
tant j)art, his eye caught tlie word Oswald. 

He loolfod further ; and nothing could exceed his surprise. He 
gazed at the announcement almost as though he was in a dream : 
“At her residence in JIallingham, Susan Hannah Lady Oswald, 
aged seventy-one, widow of Sir John Oswald of Thorndyke.” 

The date rjf her death, probably by an oversiglit, had not been 
inserted, and Oswald Cray was left to eonjectur-' it. Certainly he 
did n<;t suijposo it had occurred as far back as on the previous 
Sunday, the day after he left Hallingham. 

• What had she died from ? The accident ? Ho had been given to 
understand that night that she was not materially injured : ho nojv 
supposed she must have been. Why had no one WTitten to acquaint 
him with th6 fact ? He would have been glad to see her for a 
farewell ; would liave thought nothing of his time and trouble m 
going down for it. Mark might have written. He could not 
remember having corresponded with Mark in all his life, half- 
brothers though they w^ere ; but still Mark might have gone out of 
his way to drop him a lino now. Parkins might have written ; in 
fact he considered it was Parkins's duty to liave written, and ho 
should tell her so : and Dr. Davcnal might have written. Of tlio 
throe montioiiod, Osw’ald Cray would soonest have expected tho^ 
doctor to write, and the omission struck him as lieing somewhat 
singular. 

The post brought news. Amidst the letters that came for the 
firm was one to liiraself. It bore the Hallingham post-mark, and 
he opened it at once. 

A look of blank disappointment, mingled with suiiiriso, settled 
on his face as lie read. It was not from Dr. Davenal, from Mark 
Cray, or from Parkins ; it gave him no details, any more than if lie 
had been the greatest stranger to Lady Osw^ald. It was a formal 
intimation from the undeitakcr tliat her late ladyship’s funeral 
would tj^ke place on Friday at eleven o’clock, and requesting liis 
' attendance K.t it, if convenient. 

‘ ‘ Her funeral to-morrow \ cjacidated Oswald. ‘ ‘ Then she must 
have died almost immediately. Perhaps the very night I came up. 
Why couldn’t somebody have written * ” 

He arranged business matters so as to go down^bat afternoon 
and arrived at Hallingham between six and seven o’clock. Leaving 
his portmanteau with a porter, he went on to his usual place of 
sojourn, “The Apple Tree.” It w^as near the terminus, a little 
beyond the town, one of those quiet country inns now almost 
ol)flolete. An old-fashioned, roomy house, with a swinging sign- . 
board ])efore the door, and a large garden of fruit and vegetables 
behuid it. JNTo fashionable person would look at it twice. Oswald 
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Cray had been recommended to it long ago as his place of sojourn 
in Halliiigham, where his stay seldom lasted more than two dfiys : 
and ho had found himself so comfortable, so quiet, so perfectly at 
home, that he would not have exchanged it for the grandest ]u)tel 
in Hallingham, had the said hotel graciously intimated that it 
would receive him h)r nothing. 

The host, whoso name was Jolin Hamos, came foi’ward to receive 
him ; a respectjible, worthy man, with a i>ortly ijcrson and a red 
face, who might bo seen occasionally in a white aj>ron washing up 
glasses, and waited on his guests himself. He and Oswald were 
the l)ost of friends. 

“ Cood-e veiling, sir. My wife said you’d be down to-night or in 
the morning. Wo were sure you -would attend the funeral. A bUd 
thing, sir, is it not ? ” 

“A very sad thing, John,” returned Osw^ald. “T seem unable 
Ui believe it. It was only this morning that I received the tidings, 
what did she die of ? The accident to the tniin ? ” 

‘‘No, sir, she .didn’t die of that. At least that -was not ihe 
immediate cause of death, though of course it must be said to have 
led to it. She died from the effects of chloroform. ” 

“Died from — what did you say?” asked Oswald, staring at the 
man. 

“From chloroform, sir.” 

“ From chloroform I ” lie repeated, “ T don’t understand.” 

“Tt seems, sir, that on the Sunday it was discovered that her 
ladyship had sustoined some internal injury— to the ribs, I believe, 
— and she had to submit to an operation. Chloroform was given 
her whilst it was perfonued, and she never rallied from it.” 

“ Wliti gave her the chloi*oform ? ” 

“Dr. Davcnal.” 

“Dr. Davonal ! ” echoed Mr. Osw^ald Cray, and his accent of 
astonishment was so uiimistakcablc, that the landlord looked at 
him in surprise. “Why, he — ^lie ” 

“ What, sir ? ” 

Oswald had brought his w^ords to a sudden pause. Hic\ face was 
a picture of doubt and liewilderment, 

“It could not have been Dr. Da venal. 

“It was, sir,” repeated John Hamos. “Who else would be 
likely to undertake the operation but him? He and Mr. Cray were 
t(>gether, but ‘ft was the doctor who performed it. As of course it 
would be. ” . 

“ But he did not give the chloroform ? ” 

“Why, yes he did, sir. He gave it for the best. As was said 
afterwards at the inquest, they could not possibly foresee that what 
saved pain and was a blessing to thousands, would prove fatal to 
her ladyship. ” * 

“ Who said that at the inquest ? Dr. Da venal ? ” 
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“ Mr, Cray, sir. The doctor wasn’t present at the inquest ; he 
was away from the town. He went away in the night, some one 
said, just after the deatli : was fetched out to some patient at a 
distance, and didn’t get back here till — Wednesday morning, I 
think it was.” 

“And she never rallied from the chloroform ? ” • 

“ Never at all, sir. She died under it.” 

Oswald Cray siiid no more, lie went up to the bedroom that 
ho always used, there to remove some of the travelling dust. But 
instead of proceeding at once to do so, he stood in thought with 
folded arms and bent brciw. John Hamos's information i t^spocting 
the chloroform was troubling him. 

*Why should it trouble him 'i Could not he believe, as others 
did, that it w'as given in all hope and confidence, according Wj 
the boat judgment of the surgeons ? No, he could not believe it, 
so far as regarded the chief surgeon, Dr. Davenal : and the rcasdd 
was this. 

On the night of the accident, when Dr. Davenal sprang into the 
carriage that was about to proceed to tlio scene, ho jumped into a 
seat by the side of Oswald Cray. They entered into conversation, 
and their topic was, not unnaturally, accidents in general. It led 
to the subject of chloroform, and Dr. Davenal expressed his opinion 
upon that new aid to science as freely as he afterwards expressed it 
to Mark Cray. 

How strange are the incidents, and small events that shape the 
course of human destiny ! But for that accidental conversation 
half the trouble that is about to be related never would have taken 
place. And the cruel shadow, that was waiting to spread its wings 
over the days of more than one wayfarer on the path of life, W'ould 
have found no resting-place to darken with its evil. 

Dr. Davenal spoke his opinion freely to Oswald Cray with regard 
to chloroform. Ho did not deny its great virtues, 8])ariiig jiain to 
many whose sufferings would otherwise bo almost intolerable ; but 
ho said that there were some few to whom he would as soon give 
vuoison aV chloroform, for the one would be just as fatal as the 
other. And he instiiiiced Lady Oswaldi 

The unfortunate fact of Lfidy Oswald being in the disiibled train 
to which they were hastening, possibly one of its wounded, no 
doubt suggested her name to Dr. Davenal as his ex^unple. There 
were other people whom lie attended — a slight few — to whom ho 
fleemed chloroform would be as baneful as to Lady Oswald : but 
she was in question, as it were, that night, and ho cited her. There 
must have beeji some fatality in it. 

“,Sho is one, if I am any judge who could not bear it ; who 
would be almost certain not t»> survive its eflec/^s,” were the words 
he used to Oswald. “ I would as soon give Lady Oswald a dose of 
jioisOn as suffer her to take chloroform. ” 
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The words, spoken to Oswald only, not to the other inmates of 
the carriage who were busy talking on their own score, had not 
made any particular impression upon him at the time, but they 
returned to his memory now with singular force. He asked himself 
what it could mean. Dr. Davenal had distinctly told him that 
inhaKng chloroform would be as ])oi8on to Lady Oswald ; he was now 
assured by John Hamos that, not four-and-twcnty hours after that 
conversation, he, Dr. Davenal, had himself administered chloroform 
to her. And the result was death. Death— as Dr. Davenal had 
expressed his firm conviction it would be. 

Mr. Oswald Cray could only come to the conclusion that there 
must be some mistake in the statement of facts now given to him. 
It was impossible to arrive at any other conclusion. That the’re 
Was no mistake on his own part, as to the opinion expressed to him 
by the doctor, he knew. He recalled the very wordj\ in which it 
'Was deliberately spoken. It was not a mere allusion or a single 
sentence. About that there was no doubt ; but he felt that a 
mistake must lie somewhere. The chloroform could not have been 
given by Dr. Davenal ; perlwps he had not even been i)i*esent at 
the operation. 

He quitted “The Apple Treo,^^ and bent his steps to Lady 
Oswald’s. Parkins cfime to him in grief, l^irkins was — it has 
been said so before— genuinely grieved at her lady’s death, and it 
showed itself chiefly by her breaking into a shower of tears with 
every fresh person she saw. One o’f the first (luestioiis put to her 
by Mr. Oswald Cray was as to her not having written to inform 
him of the death. He wished to know why she had not done so. 

“ I don’t know why, sir,” she sobbed, “ except that I have been 
bewildered ever since it happened. I have been as one out of my 
mind, sir, with the shocJ^ and grief. I’m sure I beg your pardon 
for the neglect, but it never so much as struck me till yesterday, 
when the undertaker was here about the funereal. He asked who 
was tt> be invited to it, and then it came into my mind that you 
ought to have been written to, but I said perhaps Mr. Cray had 
done it.’ ^ ^ 

“Well, sit down whilst* you talk, Parkins,” he said in kindly 
tones. “I can understand that you have been very much shocked 
by it. Are any of Lady Oswald’s relatives here ? ” 

“ There’s tjaat nephew of hers, sir, the parson; the poor gentle- 
man that she’d send a little money to sometimes. He heard of it 
accidentally, he says, and came off at once with his brother. They 
got hero this morning. Very nice people, both of them, sir, but 
they seem poor. They think no doubt that my lady’s money is 

left to them, as I dare say it is. She ” 

“ 1 wish to ask you a question or two about the death, Parkins,” 
he pointedly interrupted. “When was it discovered that Lady 
Oswald was seriously injured ? ” ' 
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“Not until the Sunday, air. When Mr. Cray came home with 
her here on the return from Hildon, he wanted to examine into her 
state, but she was veiy obstinate, and persisted in saying she 
wouldn’t be touched that night ; that she wasn’t hurt. I fancy Dr. 
Davenal tliouglit it w'as wrong of Mr. Cray not to have insisted 
upon it — but Mr. Cray himself did not think there was any grave 
injury: he told me so then. The next morning I thought they 
would both be here, Dr. Davenal and Mr. Cray; but Mr. Cray 
came alone. The doctor, it appeared, had been sent for to TliorU' 
dyke ” 

“ Tt) Thorndyke ? ” involunbirily interrupted OsAvald. 

“Yes, sir, somebody was ill there. However, he, the doctor, 
was back and up hero in the afternoon. He had seen Mr. Cray, 
and he came to examine into her stjite for himself : for it had been 
discovered then that she was more injured than they thought. 
first my lady said she would not submit to the operation, wliich Mr, 
Cray had already told her must take place ; but Dr. Davenal talked 
to her, and she consented, and they fixed half-past five in the 
afternoon. Have you heard how she died, sir ? ” broke off Parkins 
abruptly. 

‘ * I have hoard since 1 arrived here this evening that she died from 
the elFects of chloroform.” 

“And so she did, sir. And it’s a thing that I shall nt^ver under- 
stand to my dying day.” 

l^irkins spoke the last words with vehemence. Mr. Oswald Cray 
thought he did not understand it cither ; but he did not say so. 

“ in what way don’t you undei'siaud it ?” ho asked quietly. 

“How it was they came to give her chloroform. I am (juite 
certain, sir, that up to the very moment that the operation was 
ready to be begun, there was no thought of chloroform. It was 
not as much as mentioned, and if any chloroform had been in the 
room amidst the preparations, T must have seen it.” 

“ Were you present during the operation ? ” 

“I wash* to have been present, sir; but at the last moment I 
tainted dead .-oJf, and had to be taken from the room. Wc knew 
no more, any of us, till it was all over, * Then wo were called by 
the gentlemen, and told what was the matter : that my lady was 
sinking under the influence of the chlorofon.i they had administered, 
and could nob bo rallied from it. And, a few miiu^rocs after, she 
died.” 

Oswald Cray remained for some moments silent. “Was it Dr. 
Davenal -who administered it ? ” he resumed. 

“No doubt it was, sir; they were together. It was Dr. Davenal 
who performed the operation. My lady said nobody should do it 
but Mr. Cray, and it was settled that it should be done by him ; 
but I suppose they thought at last it would be better to entrust it 
to thetiector. Any way, it was he who porfonned it.” 
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When he quitted the house, he turned again and bent his strops 
to the Abbey. Possibly he deemed Mark could solve his ditlicullies.. 
Mark was not in, however, when he arrived there, only Caroline. 

Ml'S. Cray was in the large dmwing-room. Slie and the tea-table, 
at which she sat waiting for Mark, looked quite lost in its space. 
Slie wore a low evening dress of blue silk, and blue ribbons iji her 
hair. Rather more dress than was necessary for a quiet evening at 
home ; but she was young and pretty and a bride, and — very fond 
of finery in any shape. Her face lighted up with smiles as she saw 
Oswald and rose to greet liim; veiy, veiy pretty did slie look 
then. 

“1 am so glad to sec you I I had grown tired, waiting for 
Mark. He went out the moment he had finished dinner — before, 
t think — and ho is not in yet. Shall I tell you a secret, Oswald ? ” 

“Yes, if you please.” • 

“ J am quite disappointed. I shall not at all like being a doctor’s 
wife.” 

Her dark blue eyes wore dancing as she spoke. Oswald smiled 
too — at the joke. 

“It is true, Mr. Oswald Gray. I don’t speak against my own 
dear Mark : I wouldn’t part with him : but I do wish he was not a 
doctor. You don’t know how little I see of him. He is in just at 
meals, and not always to them.” 

Oswald smiled still. “You l\ad lived in a doctor’s house, 
Mrs. Cray, and knew the routine of it.” 

“My uncle’s house w\as not like this. Who can compare the 
great Dr. Davenal at the top of the tree with poor Mark Cray 
at the bottom, just beginning to climb it V It’s not the same 
thing, Mr. Oswald Cray. Mark has to be out, here and there and 
everywhere. At the Infirmary, one hour ; in some obscure comer 
«)f the town anoUier, setting somebody’s leg, or watching a case of 
fever. Mark says it won’t go on quite as badly as it has begun. 
This has been an unusually busy w^eck with him, owing to the 
doctor’s absence. He left homo on Sunday night, aqtl was lUit 
back until Wednesday. A great poiiion of Sunday also tlie docti>r 
passed at Thonulyke. ” 

“His patient must have been very ill to keep him away from 
Sunday until Wednesday,” remarked Oswald. 

“To tell ^ou the truth,” said Caroline, dropping her voice in 
a manner that sounded rather mysterious, “we don’t think ho was 
vdth a patient. Wo can’t quite make out why he went or where 
he went. He came here in the middle of the night and rang 
up Mark. It was the night after Laidy Oswald’s death— Oh, 
Oswald I was not her death a shocking thing ? ” 

“ Very,” was tLx3 answer, gravely six)ken. 

“ Wlien Mark came homo that Sunday evening and told me 
Lady Oswald was dead, I cannot describe to you ho^v I feft. At 
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first I could not believe it ; and then I went into hysterics. It was 
very foolish, of course, for hysterics do no good, but I could not 
help it. You have conic down to attend the funeral to-morrow, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well — T was tolling you about my uncle. Ho came here in 
the middle of the night and rang up Mark, who wont down to him. 
When Mark came up-stairs again, he said Dr. Davonal was going 
away on some private errand which he liad made a stirt of secret of 
to Mark. I fancy Mark was only half awake and did not hear him 
clearly ; all ho un<lorst-ood was, that the doctor was going somewlioro 
by train unoxjiectodly ; and Mark was to let it be assumett ui the 
town that he was visiting a patient at a distfinco. Mark declared 
that he believed the doctor was only absenting himself to avoid 
attending the coroner’s inquest.” 

“Why sli 6 uld Mark think that? — Why should Dr. Davenal' 
wish to avoid attending it ? ” reiterated Oswald, strangely interested, 
ho scarcely knew wliy. 

“I cannot toll you. T fancy the admission slipped from Mark 
inadveiiently, for ho would not say a syllable more. I’he next day, 
Monday, I saw Sara. I asked Jier point-blank where my uncle had 
gone, remarking that there seemed to be some little mystciy con- 
nected with it, and she turned as white as the dead, and whispered 
to me to hold my tongue, for the love of Heaven. You’ll take 
some tea, won’t you, Oswald ? I shall be so glad of an excuse for 
making it.” 

Oswald, almost mechanically, said he would take some, and she 
rang the bell for the urn. He began to think all this miirc and 
more strange ; to ask himself what it tended to. Dr. Davonal had 
gone aw'ay to avoid the inquest? — and his daughter when spoken 
to upon blio subject had turned as white as the grave ! What did 
ib mean? 

“ Do you know tho particulars of Lady Oswald’s death ? ” he in- 
quired as he stirred his tea. 

“Yes. 5)011' fc you ! She died from chloroform. They deemed 
it Necessary to give it her, and she never .rallied from it.” 

“ Who gave it to her ? Which of them ? ” 

“Which of them ?” repeated Caroline, lifting her eyes, thinking 
no doubt the question a superfluous one. “ They were both pre- 
sent ; they would act in concert one with tho other. If you mean 
•to cast blame on them, Oswald, I should say you must cast it on 
the two. But they acted for the best.” 

“I do not cast blame on thorn,” he amswered. I don’t under- 
stand tho affair sufficiently yet to cast blame anywhere. It is a 
riddle to me.” 

“ WhatisaridcUo?” 

“ Hqw Dr, how they came to use chloroform at all.” 
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“Why, it is almost universally used now ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Cray, 
surprised at the remark. “ There is no riddle in that.” 

Oswald did not press it. In his opinion there im^ a riddle : 
one he began to think would not be easy of solution. He finished 
his tea in silence. By-and-by Mrs. Cray resumed. 

“Mark seems not to like to talk of it. Tasked him a great 
many questions, but he put me off, saying I should be falling into 
hysterics again. I told him that was nonsense, now the sliock was 
over ; but he would not ialk about it, seemed ouite to wince when 
I pressed it. It was not a pleasant subject for him, he said. And 
of course it is not ; and still less so for my uncle, whose authority 
sways Mark. However good their intentions were, it did kill her.” 

“ Will Mark be long, do you suppose ?’* inquired Oswald, break- 
ing another long pause. 

“As if I could toll, Oswald ! I have been expecting him every 
minute this hour past. When T grumble at Mark for staying out 
so, he tells me I must blame his j^atients. Nay, but you are not 
going ? ” she added, as he rose. “ Mark is sure to be in soon.” 

“I cannot very well stay longer now,” he answered. “T shall 
sec Mark in the morning. I suppose he attends the funeral ? ” 

“Of course he will. They will both attend it. I wish you 
would not hurry away ! ” 

He rei)eated his aj)ology, and Candine rang the bell. In point 
of fact ho wanted to call on Dr. Davenal. 

Scarcely had the servant closed • tlio door on Mr. Oswald Cray 
when ho met his brother. Mark was coming along at a <iuick pace. 

“ Oswald, is it you ? Have you been to the Abbey ? ” 

“1 have been taking tea with your wife, and waiting for you. 
She is nearly out of patience. Mark ! ” he continued, passing his 
arm within his brother’s and leading him a few 8te}>s away whilst 
ho talked, “ what a shocking thing this is about Lady Osw’ald ! ” 

“ Ay, it is that. So unexpected. Won’t you come in ? ” 

“Not again to-night. I want to know, Mark, how it was that 
chloroform was given to her ? ” 

“ If we had not deemed it for the best, we should no'P'have given 
it,” was Mark’s answer. . * 

“ But — surely Dr. Davenal did not deem it would be for the best ? ” 

Mark turned and looked at him ; a quick, sharp glance. “ What 
do you know about it ? ” he asked. 

“I? I know nothing about it: I want to know,” replied 
Oswald, thinking the remark strange. “I wish you would give mo 
the full particulars, Mark. I cannot understand— I have a reason 
fop not being able to understand — why chloroform should have been 
given to Lady Oswald ” 

“We use chloi’pform very much now,” interrupted Mark. 

“Why it should have been given to Lady Osioald,'* went on 
Oswald, with pointed emphasis. « 
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“It was given to her as it is given to others— to deaden 
pain.” 

“Who performed the operation ? ’* 

“The doctor.” 

There was a pause. When Oswald Cray broke it his voice was 
low, his manner hesitating. “ Mjirk, will you pardon me if I ask 
you a peculiar question ? — Do you believe from your very heart that 
when Dr. Daveiial administered that chloroform to Lady Oswald he 
did think it would be for the best ? ” 

Hesitating as Oswald's manner had been, Mark's waa worse. Ho 
grew on a sudden flushed and embarrassed. 

“ Won’t you answer me, Mark ? ” 

“ I — yes — of course we thought it would bo for the best.” 

“ I asked, did he think it ? ” 

Mark plunged into an untruth. Somewhat afraid of Oswald at 
the best of times, conscious that he was of a far higher standard in 
.moral and intolloctual eiccellcnce than himself, he desired to stand 
well with him, to enjoy his good opinion ; and perhaps there was 
not a single man in ilallingham to wliom Mark would not have 
preferred his unhappy mistake in all its wilfulncss to become known 
than to his brother. They were also playing at cro3s-puq>oses : 
Oswald was seeking to learn how far Dr. Davenal had been to 
blame. Mark believed it was his own share of blame that w^as 
s<jught to be arrived at. 

“Yes, ho thought it. Dr. Davomil would not use chloroform, or 
anything else, unless he believed it would do good,” rapidly went on 
Mark. “ I never knew a man more successful in his treatment in a 
general way than he.” But for aU the apparently ready reply it 
bore a certain evasion to Oswald’s ears. 

“ Tell me the truth, Mark ; tell it me frankly,” he rejoined. “ Ts 
there not some — some secret — don’t know what else to call it — 
connected with tliis business ? Something wrong about it 1 ” 

For a moment Mark Cray had to deliberate. He was driven at 
bay by th^^straightforwaixl questions of his brother. And his 
brother saw tl)c hesitation. 

“Osw^ald, it is of no use to press me' upon this matter. Y'ou 
will readily conceive how sore a one it is to myself and to Dr. 
Davenal. Errors in judgment are com nitted now and then in 
medical practice, just as they are in everything else, afrd there’s no 
„help for it ; they happen to the very best of us. If wc could see 
the end of a thing at the beginning, it would be different : but W'e 
can’t. Could its effects on Lady Oswald have been anticipated, 
we would have seen chloroform in the sea before it should have 
been given her. It was done for the Lest,” 

“ You think, then, that Dr. Davenal believed giving it her w'ould 
be for Uio best ? ” persisted Oswald, after listening patiently to the 
oxcited'answer. 
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Again came the percej)tiblo hesitation in Mark’s manner; again 
the flush of embniTassment to his cheek ; Oswald noted it. 

am quite sure that all the dgetor ever did for Lady Oswald 
ho did for the best,” and Mark Cmy plucked up courage and spirit 
as he Bfiid it: “that night as well as other niglits aUucIi had gone 
before it. I cannot think what you are driving at, Oswald.” 

Oswald Cray dotennined to “drive” no more. He believed it 
would be useless, so far as Mark was concerned. Ho could not 
(liiite make him out: but ho believed it would be useless. That 
there was something not quite oj)en, he saw ; Mark’s nmnner 
alone would have told him that: and he came rapidly to the 
conclusion that Mark had boon cognisant also of his partnpi ’s 
.opinion of chloroform as connected wdth Lady Oswald, and could 
not tell why he had tried it upon her, but did suppose, in spite of 
tlie aspect of aflairs, tliiit he had done it for the besti All Mark’s 
embarrassment, his evasion, his unwillingness to speak frankly, 
Oswald set down to an anxiety to screen Dr. Davenal from tJio 
reproach of imprudence. One more remark ho did make. It arose 
to his mind as ho was about to depart, and ho spoke it on tli‘‘ spur 
of the moment. 

“I understand that you fancy Dr. Davenal absented himself 
from nalUngham to avoid attending the coroner’s inquest. ” 

“Where on earth did you hear that/” shouted Mark, with a 
•stare of sui^msc. 

“Your wife mentioned it to me just now.” 

Mark Cray waxed wroth. “ Wliat idiots women are ! The very 
best of them ! 1 slian’t he able to think my (mii thoughts next. 
Caroline knows I did not w'ish that repeated : it slipped from me 
without rellection.” 

“ It is quite safe with me, Mark. She looks ui)on me, I su]q^f)se, 
as one i;f yourselves. l>ut why should Dr. Davenal have wished 
not to attend the inquest ? ” 

“Oh, for nothing, only he thought they’d be putting all sorts of 
questions,” carelessly replied Mark. “ It was a disagreeable thing 
altogether, and one of us was quite enough to attend* But, mind 
you, Oswald, I don’t suppose ho really went for that: 1 have 
no doubt he Imd business to attend to. 

“Well, good-night, Mark.” 

“ Good-niJ^ht. I wish you had come in.” 

Mark Cray stejjpcd on to his house, and let himself in w'ith his 
latch-key, thinking how much better the world would go on if 
women had not been endowed with tongues, and wondering exces- 
sively what possessed Oswald to be taking up the death of Lady 
Oswald and putting these mysterious questions about it. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE INTERVIEW WITH THE DOCTOR. 

]Jk. Haven al was alone in his study, pacing tlic cari)ct with heavy 
steps and a face that seemed to have all the care of the world upon 
it, when Oswald Cray was shown in. Oswald Cray could not avoid 
being struck with that expression of care ; ho had never seen 
anything like it upon the countenance of Hr. Havenal. 

Tuming, he looked at Oswald for a moment as if not recognising 
him. He was tof) deeply buried in liis own thoughts immediately 
to awaken from them to every-day life. 

“ (Tood-evening, Hr. Havenal.” 

He took Oswald’s outstretched hand, and was himself again. 
Oswald sat down and the doctor too. But, after a few words, he 
rose, apparently in restlessness, and began to pace the room as 
before. 

“ Arc you in any trouble, <loctor ? ” 

“Well— yes I am,” was the -reply. “Or perhaps I should 
ratlier say in vexation, for that is chiefly it. Wo liave had a line 
from Edward, and ho cxi)resses a doubt as b> whetlier he shall bo 
able to get down to say farewell. These young soldiers grow 
careless of home titis, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

“Not soldiers in particular, do they, sir? It isii reproach that 
can be cast upon many others who live in the world.” 

“And become enslaved by it. True.” 

“I did not mean altogether tliat, Hr. Havenal. When does 
your son sail ? ” 

“ On Sunday morning, he sixys. He does not positively say he 
is not coming down, only gives a hint tliat he fears he cannot. 
What did X with the letter ? ” continued the doctor, looking 
round. “I brought it in with me after dinner. Oh, there it is,” 
ho added, seeing it on a side table, and giving it to Oswald. “ You 
can read what ho says. Sara will not mind. Edward was never a 
voluminous correspondent ; his letters ar^ generally pro hoiio. ” 

Oswald saw it was addressed to Miss Sara Havenal, aiul began to 
,read it. It was dated the previous evening. 

“My darling Slster, — 

“We are in all the bustle and hurry of departure. Orders 
have come at last, and wo embark fr"*m Southampton on Sunday 
morning. I hope I shall get down to you to say.good-bye. I am 
not unmindful of my promise to do so, and vvill do all I can to keep 
< it ; poor Dick used to tell me that I knew how to break promises 
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better than I knew how to make them, but it shall not be my fault 
if you have to cast that on me as a last reproach. To absent oiii.’s- 
self, even for an hour, is a difficult task now, but I will manage it, 
if possible. We have been worked to death for the last few days. 

“ Love to all. I suppose Car^ is fairly installed at the Abbey ; 
wish her all good luck for me. — ^Ever yours, in much haste, 

“ E. F. Da VENAL,” 

“You see,” said the doctor, “he emphasises the word ‘hope.* 
‘ I hope I shall got down.* That very fact is sufficient to tell me 
that he knows lie shall not get down, and these lines have been 
sent as a soi-t of prejiaration for the final dis;ippointnicnt. And ho 
is going out for years ! Ihit I won’t bhinie him ; pcrliaps it is 
impossible for him to got away. He should have remained longer 
when he came down for the wedding™-havc made it his farewell 
visit. 1 said so at the time.” * 

Dr. Davenal began his walk to and fro again. Oswald folded the 
letter and laid it on the tfible. 

“ I have ever loved my children — I was going to say passion- 
ately, Mr. Oswald Cray. I believe few parents (mn love as I have 
loved. I have made sacrifices for them which the w^orld little rocks 
of, and anything like ingratitude touches mo to the heart’s core. 
But in the midst of it 1 am the first to find excuses for them, and 
I say that Edward may not be at all to blame in this. ” 

“ I think it veiy^ likely that Ife is (juito unable to get ^iway, 
however much he may wish it,” observed Osw^ald. 

“1 think so too, I say I don’t blame him. Only one feels 
these things,” 

There ensued a silence. A feeling of dislike had come over 
Oswald (and lie could not trace it to any i)articular cause) to enter 
upon the subject of Lady Osw'ald. But he wras not one to give way 
to these phases of feeling which appear to rise without rhyme or 
reason, and ho w^as about to spoak when the doctor forestalled 
him. 

“Lady Oswald’s death has brought you down, I pre&Ame?” 

“Yes. I was in ignorance of it until this morning, when a 
formal invitation to attend the funeral reached me from the 
undertaker. 1 had just read the announcement of the death in the 
Times, Hoyr shocked I was, I cannot tell you.’* 

“ It has sliockcd us all.” 

“Of course its reaching mo in that abrupt manner did not tend 
to lessen the shock. I rather wonder you did not drop me a line 
yourself, Dr. Davenal.” 

“ I was away afterwards. Called out to a distance, I did not get 
back for a day or, two. Did Mark not write H ” 

“No one w-rote. Neither Mark nor Parkins ; nor anybody else. 
As to Mark, he is careless as the wind ; and Parkins excuse'i herself 
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on the plea of having been so bewildered. I can readily believe her. 
Dr. Davenal, Lady Oswald died, as I am given to understand, from 
the effects of chloroform ! ’* 

“Wo thought, on the night of the accident, you know, that she 
was not seriously injured,” said Dr. Davenal; “at least, Mark 
thought it : I liad my doubts : but T left him to see to her at her 
own desire. Unfortunately 1 was called out early on Sunday 
morning. T was wanted at Thomdyke : and when I got back the 
injury had been ascertained, and an operation found necessary. It 
was under that operation she died.” 

“ But the operation was performed successfully ? ” 

“Quite so.’ 

“And what she died of was from inhaling the chloroform ? 

“ItAvas.” 

“ But — 1 cannot understand Avliy chloroform should have been 
given to her U" deliberately ju'ocoedod Oswald. 

“ It was given to her,” was all the reply he obbiined. 

‘ ‘ But —pardon mo for recalling it to you, Dr. Davenal — do you 
remember the very decided opinion you expressed to me, Avhen wo 
wore going down to the scene of the accident, against giving chloroform 
to Lady Oswald 'I Wo Avere speaking of its effects upon different 
natures, and you cited Lady Oswald as one to Avhom, in your 
opinion, it might j)rovo dangerous. You sbitcd that, so f.ar as you 
believed, it would be neither better nor AA'orvSO to her than poison.” 

Oswald waited for a reply, but the doctor made none. He was 
I)acing the small room with his measured tread, his hands in his 
Ijockets, his eyes bent on the cari)et. 

“Have you any (jbjcction to explain to me this apparent contra- 
diction? It is impossible to believe that one, Avhoso opini»)n of 
chloroform in relation to hei avjas sc fatal, Avould in a few hours 
cause her to inhale it. ” 

Dr. Davenal stopi)ed in his Avalk and confronted OsAvald. 

“ Hav’^e you seen Mark since you came down ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And Avtat docs he say ? ” 

'“Well, I don’t fancy he undersbAiids it much better than I do. 
He reiterates that it was given her for the best. In his o])iiuon it 
may have been. But it surely could not have been in yours, 
Dr. Davenal.” 

Dr. Davenal turned from Oswald to his pacing agaifl. A strong 
temptation Avas upon him tf) tell Oswald the truth. Oh that he 
had ! 

There were few people in the world Avhom he esteemed as ho 
esteemed Oswald Cray. There was no one else in the world to 
whom he hsul expressed this opiiuo^i of tJie unfitness of Lady 
Oswald as a subject for chloroform, and the wish lo exonerate him- 
self arose forcibly within him. The next moment he asked 
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liiniaelf why Mark Cray himself had not spoken. As he had not, 
it seemed to Dr. Davcnal that it would be a breach of friendship. <.)f 
jKirtuersliip^ for him to speak. Oswald was connected, too, with Lady 
Oswald, and might take up the matter warmly. No, he felt in hi .4 
ever-consideratc lieai-t that he could not betray Mark, could not 
set one brother against the other. And he put ihc tem])tation 
from him. 

Oswald watched him as he walked, wondering at the silence. A 
silence which the doctor evidently did not feel inclined to break. 

“ Do you remember expressing this ojiinion to me, Dr. Da venal ? 

“ Yes, I believe I did so ex]>ress it.” 

“And yet you acted in opposition to it immediately afterwards, 
and caused Lady Oswald to inhale chlorofonn ? Will you forgive 
mo for again asking how' it could have been ? ” 

“ TJie very best of us arc led into error sometimes,” replied Dr. 
Davcnal. 

“ Why, that is one of the remarks Mark has just made to me in 
C4»nnection with this case ! I cannot recognise it as ap))lying Ui it. 
You spoke so firmly, so positively, that I should have believed there 
w'as no room for error to creep in. I feel that there is something 
to bo explained. Dr. Davenal. ” 

Dr. Davenal wdieeled round in his walk and confronted Oswald. 

“There arc circumstances connected wuth this case, Mr. Oswald 
Cray, which I cannot explain to the world ; which I cannot explain 
even to you ; although I w ould rather tell them to you than to 
any one. Let it sulfico you to know that I could not save Lady 
Oswald, It was not in my ]K)wer.” 

“But you could have helped giving her the chlorofonn?” 
returned Osw^ald, wonderingly.. 

A slight pause. “Will you oblige me by asking no further 
fjuestions on tlio subject— by allowing it to droj), to mo and U) 
others? Bt^liove mo, T have no selfish motive in pressing this. 
No one living can regret more than I the fatal result to Lady 
Oswald ; perhaps no one regrets it so keenly, Gould I have 
saved her, no care, no skill, no labour should have spared. 
But I could not. I can only ask you to be satistied w'ith this 
meagre assurance, Mr. Oswald Cray ; and to believe me when I 
state that I have private reasons for declining to pursue the topic.” 

“And — pardon me — one more cpiestion ; To what am I to 
attribute hc!r death in my own mind ? Or rather this giving of 
chlor<»forni ? ” 

“You must look upon it as an error in judgment. It was such.” 

It was impossible for Oswald Cray, as a gentleman, to press 
the matter fuiiher. Dr. Davenal was an old man compared wdth 
him; one of high reputation, skill, position. He could not under- 
stand it, but he cV)uld only bow to the request — nay, to the demand 
— and let the subject sink into silence. An awkward pause ensued. 
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The doctor had not resumed his walk, but stood under the light, 
twirling a quill pen in hia fingers which he had taken up. 

“How are the other aulfercrs from the accident getting on?” 
inquired Oswald, when the silence was beginning to bo felt. 

“Oh, quite well. Poor Bigg the fircnuin is nearly the only one 
loft in the Infirmary, and he soon will be out of it. Tho rest came 
olf for tho most part with a few cuts and bruises. There’s a 
summons for me, I supi)oso.” 

The doctor alluded to a knock at the halbdoor. Neal came in. 

“Mr, Wheatley, sir. He wishes to know if you can spare him 
ten minutes. ” 

“Yes,” replied tho doctor, and Oswald rose. 

Will you walk iq^stairs and see them ? ” 

“ Not b^-night, thank you.” 

“I won’t press you,” siiid the doctor. “Sara is cut up about 
this news frcun Edward, terribly disappointed ; and Aunt Bett is as 
cross as two sticks. She is fond of Edward, with all her ungraci- 
ousness to him, and she looks ux)on his not coming down as a slight 
to herself. Tn manner she w'as always ungracious to the boys, 
from some idea, I believe, that it helj)ed to keep them in order. 
But she loved them at lieaii}. (rood-night. ” 

Dr. Davenal clasped his hand with a warmer pressure than 
usual ; Oswald could not but feel it, and ho went out perfectly 
mystified. 

Neal stepped on to open tlio front gate. Neal was always re- 
markably courteous and deferent to Mr. Oswald Cray. Oswald, who 
had only seen the best side of Neal, and never suspected there was 
a reverse one, looked upon him as a man to be respected, a faithful 
old retainer of the Oswald family. Lady Oswald had sung his 
praises times out of number in Oswald’s ear, and she once told 
Oswald to try and secure Neal should he ever require a servant about 
his person, for ho would find Neal worth his weight in gold. 
Oswald believed her. 

“This death of your late mistress is a very sad thing, Neal.” 

“ O sir I' can’t tell you how I have felt it. I’m sure I can say 
that my lady was a true friend to me, the only one I had left.” 

“No, no, Neal. Not tho only one. You may count a friend in 
me — if only in respect to tho regard y^u were, I know, hold in by 
Lady Oswald.” 

“Thank you, sir, greatly;” and honest Neal’s eyes swam in 
tears as he turned thorn upon Mr. Oswald Cray under the light of 
his master’s professional lamp. “Sir,” he added, lowering his 
voice as he approached nearer to Oswald, “ how came that chloro- 
form to be given to her ? ” 

“I cannot tell; I don’t understand,” replied jOswald, speaking 
upon impulse. 

“ Sir, if I might dare to say a word ” — and Neal glanced round 
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with caution on all sides as he spoke — “I would ask whether it was 
fairly given. 

“ What do you mean, Neal ? ” 

‘•There’s not a person in the world T would venture to whisper 
such a thing to, sir, except yourself ; but 1 ih>ubt whether it was 
given fairly. I liave a reason for doubting it, sir ; a i)articii]ar 
reason. Ft makes me sick, sir, to tliink that some unfair jday was 
brought to work, and that it took her life.” 

“ Unfair play on llio part of wluuu asked Oswald. 

“ I am not sure tliat I dare say, sir, even to ycni. And it might 
l)e looked upon as —as fancy on my part. One thing is certain, sir, 
that but for tliat chloroform, she w*)uld be alive now.” , 

“Dr. Davenal and Mr. Cray gave the chloroform, Neal,” 
observed Mr. Oswald Cray, in a somewhat distant tone — for liot to’ 
Neal would he admit any doubt, scarcely condescend f*) hear any, 
of the judgment of the surgetms. “ "J'iicy know better about such 
things than we do. ” 

* ‘ Y es, sir, ” answered N eal, as drily as he dared. ‘ ‘ Mr. Cray, 1 am 
sure, did his best, but ho has not had the judgment and experience of 
my master. Anyway, it seems itw'astho clilorc^fonu that killed her.” 

“As it has killed <»thers before her — when administered by 
surgeons of as high refiute and ]>ractie(5 as Dr. Davenal. TIjc issues of 
life and death aio not oven in a doctor’s hands, Neal. Ciood night.” 

“ Oood-night to you, sir.” , 

Oswald Cray walked slowly towards his inn, half bewildered with 
the conjectural views oi)eiied out to hiiii, and not the least with 
that last hint of Neals. FJe could not get over t lie administering 
of chloroform by Dr. Davenal in the veiy teeth of his exi)resscd 
<»pinioii against it. He had suj)])osed, when lu? lirst heard of the 
cause ol deatli, that the contradiction would be explained away ; 
but, instead of that, it was more inexplicable than before. I'here 
was Mark's confused manner, his covert attempts to avoid inquiry' ; 
Dr. Diivonal’s positive refusal to satisfy it ; tlie man Neal’s curw)us 
hint. Oswald Cray felt as one in a maze, tiying to gc*i^ at some- 
thing which eluded his gras]i. , 

Oswald found his mind balancing the (picstion, “Did Richard 
Davenal deliberately give that chloroform believing it might 
take her life 'i If so, with what motive ? ” Oswald Cray could sec 
none. There^jvas no motive, or shadow of motive, for Dr. Davenal’s 
wishing for the death of Lady Oswald, Quite the contrary ; it 
was to his interest to keep her in life. Of all patients, she perlia[>s 
was most profitable. Tlien — ^with the want of motive, those dark 
doubts, born of his imagination, fell to the ground, and lie had 
the sense to sec that they did so. 

They fell to the»ground. And Oswald Cray aroused himself 
with a start, and shook himself clear of them. Surely only in 
sleep could doubts such as those have arisen of Dr. Davenal ! 

OiJWttW Cray. 10 
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CHAPTEll XXII. 

THE WIIJ.. 

iSaua Davenal ill bor rcatlosaiioss was early in the breakfaHfc-vooin. 
The disapixiintinent touching her brother waa weighing ujjon lier 
lioart. Since the arrival of tlui uiisfitisfactory the prwious 
evening, she had felt a conviction aiinilar to Dr. Da'/tnial’s, that 
Edward ’would conic. Neitlier had spoken of it to tin' other ; 
great griefs cannot be tfdkod of ; and to »Sara this grief was 
iiioxprosaible. 

If he can^e at all he wouhl come to-day, Friday ; and she rose, 
lioping against hope ; saying to herself in contradiction to the fear 
lying upon her heart, “He will surely come; lie will never 
embark on tliat long voyage without first bidding us farewell. Uc 
will remember iliehard's fate.” For the time being, her eager 
anxiety to see him almost seemed to deaden tliat other trouble 
within her — the trouble that had taken jiosscssioii of her on the 
Hunday night., never again to (juit its tenement. 

“Is the post ill 'i ” asked Dr. Davenal, as he entered the break- 
fast-rooin. 

“No, it is not,” sharjily replied Miss Davenal from her place at 
the table. “ Neal has only this inmiitc brought in the iini. 1 am 
making it .as quickly as 1 can. ” 

“ I asked Avhetlicr the post was in, Bettina. Because, if Edward 
is not coining, I slumld think tliere will ]»e a letter from liim.” 

Sara looked up eagerly. Don’t you think he will come, 
papa I ” 

“ Well, 8ara, after his letter of last night, my liopo upon the 
point is not very strong.” 

“ Oh, y^ipa ! T want to see him ! I must see him before he sails.” 

“llusli, cliild ! ” Hlie had spitken in distressed tones, and her 
small whil e "hands w ere tronibliiig. Agitating yourself will not 
bring liiin to you. ” 

By-and“by the letters came in : tw >, Neal handed cm© to his 
master, the otlier to Sara. Both Ix^re the same handwriting-— Cap- 
tain Daveiials. Sara, in lier bitter disa])pointmcnt, let hors lie by 
her plate untouehed, but the doctor opened his. 

Miss Bettina looked up. “ Is he coming, Richard ? ” 

“No. He says he can’t come. It is an impossibility.” 

“ What else does he say ? ” 

Dr. Davenal folded his letter and put it inti^ his ^locket, to read ' 
at his leisure. “ Ask Sara wliat he says,” was his answer. “All 
the [fimip is in hers.” 
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“ And this is what he calls {^flection ! ” cxchiimed Miss Bettiiia. 

To leave his native land, his home, without a farewell! 'J hat’s 
j^ratitude ! Itichard Da venal, were 1 you, he should carry luy 
(lispleasurc with him.” 

“I don’t know,” said tlio doctor, his voice sadly siibdued. 
‘‘Send out displeasure with one wdiom w^e may never sec again! 
No, Bettina. And it may he as he says — that ho is unable to 
come. ” 

He was looking straight before him as he spoke, witli a far-off, 
dreamy gaze. His thoughts had tlowm to one wlio had gone out 
under a sort of displeasure : g(»ne out only for a short time — and 
had nt!vcr come home again. 

hour for the funeral approached, and the doctor stci)pcd 
into his chjse carriage to be convoyed to the residence of Liidy 
Oswald. He found all the mourners assembled, for Jie w^as late, 
with the exccjition of Mark Cray. Sir Philip Oswald and his 
eldest son ; Osw^ald Cray; the Reverend Mr. Stephenson and his 
brother Mr. Joseph Ste])henson. All wxto there, now the 
doctor had come, all except Mark. The funeral was to bo at the 
church at eleven. 

The time went on, Tlie hearse and mourning coaches stood 
before the door, the liorscs restless. It wiia close u])on eleven. 

“ For wliom do w'e wait i” impiired Sir Phili]) Oswald. 

“For Mr. Cray, Sir Philip,” answ’ered the underbiker. 

“Mr. CrayV” repeated Sir Philip,' as though lie did not under 
stand who Mr. Cray was. 

“Lady Oswald’s late medical attendant. Sir Philip, in con- 
junction with Dr. Davenal.” 

“Oh — ah — yes,” said Sir Phili]). He w^as very friendly with 
Dr. Davenal : exceedingly so ; and condescended ntit to ignore Mr. 
(h’ay as the doctor’s parliicr. Tt w\as the lirst time that Oswald had 
(wer been in a rcjom W'ith Sir Philip. Sir Philip had bow ed to him 
coldly enough upon liis entrmiee, but the son, Henry Osw^ald, w'ent 
up to him and hold out his hand cordially. Oswald, haughtily sclf- 
])ossesscd, stood bcff)re Sir Philip with his impassive face, looking 
more of a gentleman than t.ho baronet did. 

The clock struck eleven. “ I supjMxso Mr. Cray is coming ? ” re- 
marked Sir Philip. 

He looked ap Dr. Davenal. The doctor supposed he w as coming 
as a matter of course : lie believed he w‘as coming. He liad not 
seen Mr. Cray that morning. 

It was suggested by the undertaker that they should proceed. 
Mr. Cray, he observed, would possibly join them at the church ; he 
might have been kept bfick unexpectedly. 

So the funeral stoted. All that remained of poor Lady Oswald 
was carried out of her house, never more to return to it. Not a 
week ago yet, on that past Saturday morning, she had gone fotth in 
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health and strength, and now — all was (>vcr I Wliat a lesson it read 
of the uncertainty of life ! 

The funerjil made its way through lines of curious gazers to the 
church. Mark Cray was not there, and the service was j^erformed 
without him. At its conclusion the gentlemen returned to the 
house. 

A lawyer from the neighbouring town, Lady Oswald’s legal 
adviser, was there W'ith the will, and tljcy were invited enter and 
hear it read. 

“ It cannot concern mo,” remarked Sir Philip, ycvertholess he 
wont in. 

“ And I am sure it cannot concern me,” added Oswald. 

The clergyman, Mr. Stephenson, looked up w'ith a hectic glow on 
his cheek. It was next to imj>ossiblc to mistake his eager glance — 
betraying the hope within him, sure and steadfast, that it did 
concern him. lu point of fact he and that gentleman by his side, 
his brother, had the greater riglit to any money she might have 
left. Tt may be said the only right. How they needed it their 
threadbare clothes and hollow cheeks betrayed. Ocntlcmeu born, 
they had to keep up an appearance before the world ; and they 
were weary witli the struggle. Tlio brother was of no particuLir 
profession. Ho had been reared for the church and could never get 
to college, and lie contrived to make a living — that is, lie contrived 
not to stiirve — by writing articles for any paper or periodical that 
could bo persuaded into taking them. Each was of good repute 
in the world, bearing up manfully and doing the best he could 
with his lot, humbly trusting tliat time would better it. Each had 
a large family, ami indulged tlio wild hope of bringing up their 
sons as gentlemen, as they themselves had been brought up : 
educated men, capable of doing their duty in any walk of life they 
might be called to. How they had looked f(U*ward to the prospect 
of some time possessing this money of Lady Oswald’s, their licarts 
alone knew. If ever excuse for cherishing such a wish could be 
pleaded, iit,surcly might be by them. 

“ I suppose these jieople, the Stephensons, will chiefly inherit 
what she has left,” whispered th'* baronet’s sou confidentially to 
Oswald Cray. “Perhaps you know? Tou have seen a good deal 
of Lady Oswald, I believe.” 

“ I don’t at all know how her afiairs arc left,” ^yas the reply of 
Oswald Cray. 

“ I should think they will inherit all,” continued Mr. Oswald. 
“ Shouldn’t you ? ” 

“I should think — yes — I — should think they will. Being her 
only relatives, they have undoul’cdly the greatest right to do 
so.” 

Why did Oswald Cray hesitate in his answer ? Because in the 
very ’’tnonieiit there flashed over his mind the words siwkeii to him 
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by Lady Oswald the previous Saturday. He had not understood 
those words at the time, did not understand them now : bui if he 
could interpret them at all, they certainly did not point to her 
nephews, the brothers Stephenson. He remembered them well. 
“ When my will comes to be read, you may fed surprised at its 
contents. You may deem that 3^011 had more legal claim upon mo 
than he w’ho will inherit : I do not think so. He to whom m3" 
money is left has most claim in m3" judgment. 1 am ha2)py to 
kiir>w that he will be rewaixlcd, and he knows it.” 

Not a week since she had said it. How little did Osw'ald 
foresee that he should so soon bo called upon to hear that will read ! 

They were waiting for the lawyer, who had nut yet come into 
the room. He miglit be getting the wulL His name was Weddftr- 
burn, a stout man with a red face. Sir Philip Oswald had a red 
face too ; but he W"as not stout ; he was as thin and as tall as a 
lath. 

Dr. Davenal took out his watch. He found it later tllan ho 
thought, and turned to 8ir Philip. 

“I cannot remain longer,” he said. J have a consultation at 
half-past twxdve, and must not miss it. 1 am not w'anted here ; 
there is really nothing for me to stay for ; so Pll wish 3"ou good- 
morning. ” 

“For that matter, J don’t see that any of us aj*e wanted,” 
resi)onded JSir Philip, “I’m sure 1 ani not. (lood-morning, 
doctor. ” 

Nodding his salutation to the room generally, the doctor went 
out. Soon afterAvards Mr. Wedderburn made his ai^pearance, the 
Avill in his hand, which ho i>rcj>ared to read. Clearing his voice, 
he threw liis eyes round the room, as if to see that his audience 
Avere ready. The absence of ojie ai>})eared then to strike him, and 
he imshed uj) his sjiectacles and gazed again. 

“ Where’s Dr. Davenal V ” 

“He is gone,” replied Sir Philip Oswald. 

“Clone ! ” repeated the laAA^yer, in consternation. “Why he — 
Dr. Davenal — should have stopped, of all peoide.” 

“ He said he had a consultation. What does it matter ? ” 

“ Well, Sir Philip, he — at any rate, 1 suppose there’s no help 
for it now. It must be read without him. ” 

Not one prysciit but looked at the lawyer with surprise, thought 
him strangely jiunctilious to siipjiose Dr. Davenal’s presence, as 
Lady Oswald’s medical man and attendant at her funeral, was in 
any degree essential to the reading of Lady OsAvald’s Avill. They 
soon learned the cause. 

First of all, the Avill bequeathed a few legacies — very small 
ones. Twenty pounds to each of her servants ; forty pounds and 
all her clothes to Parkins ; fifty pounds each to her nephews John 
and Joseph SteiJionson, with the furniture of her house* to be 
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divideil between thorn “amicably ; ” a valuable diamond ring and 
a little plate to Oswald Oswald Cray ; the rest of tho plate, ])y far 
the most valuable portion, to Sir Philip Oswald of Thorndyke ; and 
another diamond ring to Dr. Richard Davenal. So far, so good : 
but now came the dispijsal of the bulk of her money. It was 
bc<iueiithcd, tho whole of it, to Dr. Davenal, “ my faithful friend 
ami medical attendant for so many years.” 

The Avill was remai h ably short, taking but a few minutes to road; 
and at its conclusion Mr. Wedderburn laid it open on tlie table, 
ihat any one might look at it who ch<.>ao b) do so. 

It would be (liiliciilt to say which of the countenances around him 
exhibited tho greatest surprise. The lawyer’s voice died a\»'ay in a 
deep silence, tt was broken by the clergyman, the Reverend John 
Stephenson. 

“ lb is not^ just ! It is not just ! ” 

The tone, not of anger but of quiet despair, struck u})on them 
all, and told how l)itter was tho disapi^ointment. Every heart in 
tho room echoed the cry, the lawyer's probably excepted. Law- 
yers, as a wlmle, tlo not think much of justice. This one took out 
his snuff-box and inhaled a pinch with Ctpianimity, 

“ I am ready to answer questions, should any gentleman wish to 
ymt them. It was Lady Oswald’s desire tJiab T slioiild do so. 
When t Jus will was made slie mid to me, ‘ Some of them will be for 
making a fuss, Wedderburn ; you can explain my motives if they 
care to hear them.' Tliose motives lay in this ; lier ladyship knew 
her health and comfort to havi^ been so materially benefited of late 
years by tho skill and kindness of Dr. Davenal, that she considered 
it her duty in gratitude to revrard him.” 

“Nevertheless it is not just,” murmured tho poor clergyman 
again. “ Dr, Davenal does not want the money as we want it.” 

Oswald Cray j»woko as from a dream. ITo took a step forward 
and addressed the lawyer. “ Did Dr. Davenal know that tho money 
was left to him ? ” 

“I am jmablq to say, sir. Liuly Oswald may have told him or 
she may not. lie did not know it from mo.” 

Oswald Cray s;iid no more. He leaned against the window, half 
hidden by the curtain, and plunged into tlunight. 

“ Well, I must say 1 am surprised,” einarked Sir Philip. “ Not 
but that Lady Oswald had a perfect right to do as shj^. pleased with 
her money, and she might have signalled out a loss worthy man as 
inheritor. How much is the amount, Mr. Wedderburn ? Do you 
know ? ” 

“Somewhere between six and seven thousand pounds, I believe, 
Sir Philip. It would have been c msidcrably more, but that her 
ladyshij), a few years ago, wfis persuaded by an evil counsellor to 
sell out a large sum from the funds and invest elsewhere, for the 
sake clf higher interest,” 
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“ And slie lost it ? ” 

‘‘Every shilling,” replied the lawyer, with satisfaction: for it 
M'us done without his ctnicuiTciicc. “She would have hful double 
the Tiioncy to leave beJiiiul Jier out for that.” 

“Ah ! ” Sir Pliilip spoke the monosyllabic sliortly^, and drojiju'd 
the point. Not so very long ago he had been seduced into 
investing money in some very plausible scheme — one of tJicse to bo 
hcanl of daily, promising a fortune in twelve montlis at the most 
and he had burnt his lingers. The topic, consequently, was no!, 
agreeable to his ears. 

“ Ask 'liiin bow long this will has been made, John,” whispered 
llio literaiy man to his br(»tlier. Of a retiring, timid nature 
luniself, he rarely spoke but when he was obliged, and he shi Mik 
from putting t-lie (question. The clergyman obeyed, and the lawyer 
pointed to the date of the will. 

“ Ojdy in April last. Ijjidy Oswald was fcuid of making wills. 
Some people are so. T have made her, I should think, half-a-dozen, 
if I have made one. ” 

“ And tlie bulk of the money was always left to Dr. Da venal ? ” 

“Oh dear no. It never was loft to him until this last will 
made. ” 

“Was I— Avere we— was it ever left to us?” asked the poor 
clergyman, tremblingly. 

“Yes it was,” replied Mr. Wedderburn. “1 don’t sec wdiy 1 
should not avow it. It can’t make' any dilKorence, one w^ay or tlio 
other. In the first w ill she ever made after 8ir John’s death it 
was, left to you. And in the last will preceding this, it was again 
left to you. Once it w^as left” — the lawyer looked towards the 
wdndow — “to Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Oswald gave liis shouldera a haughty shrug. “I should never 
have accepted the legacy,” he said in distinct deliberate tones. “1 
had no claim whatever on Lady Oswald’s 'money, and should not 
have taken it.” 

Henry Oswald laughed— a pleasjint, cordial laugh— as he turned 
to Oswald. “You don’t know, Mr. Osw'ald Cray. AVb are all so 
ready to be chivalrous in jbeory : but wdien it cornos' tf) i)ractice — 
the best of us arc apt to fall off.” 

“True,” quietly remarked Oswald : but he did not pursue the 
theme. ” 

There wa5 nothing more to be sjiid or done then. Of wdiat 
profit to remain talking of the wills that had been, whilst tlic pre- 
sent one was before them and must be put in force ? Sir Philip 
made the first nmve ; he went out, taking a formal leave — Henry 
Oswald with a more cordial one. Oswald Cray was the next to 
leave. He shook hands with the brothers, and spoke a few w'ords 
of symj^thy for tteir disappointment. 

“It is the disappointment of a life,” replied the elergyjnan in 
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low tones. “ Ourstru"<^le lias l>oon lonji' c<»ntiniied ; and we had — 
there is no denying il- -h joked forward to this. It is a hard trial 
when relatives lind tlieniselvcs passed over ff»r strangers.” 

“It is/’ said Oswald Cray. “I could wish Lady Oswald had 
boon iiiore mindful of l''gitiniatc claims. 

He was going out-- Parkins waylaid him in her new mourning : 
“ Tliei o will be dinner ready at five o’clock, sir. Would you be 
pleased to stay for it ? ” 

“ Not to dny,” replied Oswald. 


CllAPTKP XXlll. 

>'eal\s visit. 

Osw.XLD CvAY proceed('d through the town to (lie hrm.se of his 
br<>ther. du.si as he reached the door IVlark rode up on horseback 
and hviped otl’with a hasty spring, throwing the bridle to Ibe m;;u 
wlio waited. 

“ Of course I am too late ! ” he exclaimed. 

“Of course you are, by pretty near two liours. Hrjw did it 
happen, Mark ? ” 

‘‘Well, r can hardly tell how it happened,” was the an.s\ver of 
Mark. “ 1 had a patient to see in the conn tiy —more than one, in 
fact, and I tliought I could do it all first and be Ijack in time. But 
I BU]t})ose T miLst have stayed later than 1 pm’|)osetl, for before 1 
was ready to return I found it wa.s half-|»ast eleven, and the funeral 
no doubt over. And then I did not hurry myself.” 

They were walking across the hall to tlie dining-room as lie said 
tliis. Caroline was seated at the table, her work-box before her, 
doing sonny * embroidery. She threw the work down, rose, and 
confronted luir ]ius])aiid. „ 

“Mark, why did you do tliis? x'ou went into the country to 
avoid the funci*al ! ” 

“ I — I did Avliat ? ” exclaimed Mark. “Nonsense, Carrie ! Why 
, should 1 wish to avoid the funeral? I have attenefed plenty df 
funerals in my time.” 

Oswald t.umed quickly and looked at Mark. Tt was not the 
accusation of Mrs. Cray that had aroused his attention— ///a ^ wont 
for nothing — but something jjoculiar in Mark’s tone as he answered 
it. To Oswald’s em’s it spoke of evasion. He cojild not see Mark’s 
face. It was bent, and he was flicking his dusty boots with his 
riding-whip. 
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“But why Dii> you go into the country?” pursued Caroline. 
“ It w^as half-past ten when you Avere here, and I warned y< u then 
it was time to dress. AVlien 1 saw your horse brought to the door, 
and you gallop oif on him, J could not believe Jiiy ej^os.” 

“ Well, T mistook tlic time, that’s the fact, 1 am very sorry 
for it, but it can’t be hel})cd now. Of course 1 should like to 
liavc attended, ?ind ])aid her my last respects, j>oor lady. Nf>t 
but that 1 daresay there wx*ro ent>ugh without )*ie. 1 was not 

missed.” 

“ But you W’cro missed,” said Osw’ald, “and Wfdted for, <(»o. Jt 
made ns pretty nearly half-an-liour behind time. 1 slioiild not like 
to keo]) a funeral waiting myself, Mark.” 

“ Who was there ? ” asked Mark. • 

“ The two relatives of Lady Oswald, Sir Pliilip and his son, Dr. 
Davenal and myself.” 

“ Davonal was there, then. Bui <»f course he would he. ’J'hen 
ho did duty for himself and me. And so Sir Philip came.” 

“ 1 should have been suiprised liad he not come ? ” 

“ Should you ? Ho is a cranky sort of gentleman- -an Osw'ald all 
over. You are another of them, Oswald. T wiuidcr if you’ll grow 
cranky in your old age.” 

“Don’t listen to him, Oswald,” interposed Mrs. Cra 3 '. “He 
seems ‘cranky’ himself this morning.” 

Mark laughed good-humouredly, and tossed a late (liina r(>se to 
Caroline wdiich he had brought home in his button-hole. 

“ Did you hear the will read, Ogiw/ild he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Short and sweet !” cried Mark, alluding to the monosyllable, 
which, it must be confessed, was given in a curt, displeased tone, 
“ Well, and who comes in for the money i The Stephensons ? ” 

“No; the Ste])honsons come in ftir a very poor jiortion. It is 
left to Dr. Davenal. ” 

“To Dr. DaAxnal ? ” echoed Mark in his astouishment. ! ” 

“The bulk of the mune}^ is beejueathod to him. ,^11, in fact, 
with the exception of a few trifling legacies. The Stephensows 
have fifty pounds each and the furniture.” 

Caroline had dropped her embroidery again, and was gazing at 
Osw^ald. 

“Are you telling us this in joke ?” she asked. 

The money is left to Dr. Davenal, Mrs. Cray,” repeated Oswald, 
and cei’tainly tlicre w'as no sound of joking in his tone. “Jt 
surprised us all. ” 

“ AVhat a lucky man ! ” exclaimed Mark. “I wonder if he had 
any prevision of this yesterday. We wei*e speaking of money, he 
and I. Tt was abqut that field behind the doctor’s stables, the one 
he had so long wanted to buy. The owner’s dead, and it is for sale 
at last, I observed to the doctor that 1 supposed he would* secure 
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it at once, but he said he should not buy it at all ; ho Iiad had a 
heavy loss, and could not afford it ” 

“ It is not true, Mark ! ” interrupted his wife. 

“It is true, Caroline. But don’t go and repeat it again. lie 
said, moreover, he had groat need himself of a thousancl or two, 
and did not know wliei*e to turn for it. Mind you, I believe ho 
was betrayed, as it wore, into the avowal — I had been saying so 
nmcli about the field —for ho brought himself suddenly up fwtliough 
rt'Ofj] lection had come tolnm, and said, ‘Don’t talk of this, Mark ! ’ ” 

AikI Mark had talked of it ! Oswald Cray listened to every 
word. 

“Jf he could only have foreseen then that this mou^V had 
dro)>})ed to him ! And yet — I should think he must ])robahly liave 
known it fniin Lady Oswald. How much is it, ('Oswald ? ” 

“Six or seven thous.and pounds. It wouhl have been a great 
deal more but for certain losses. Weddofbum said she was per- 
suaded to embark money in some speculation, and it failed.” 

“How stupid of her I ’’ exclaimed Mark. “T wonder, now% 
whether the doctor did know' of this ! Tf he did, he would keep 
his own counsel. Did he ap})car surprised, Oswald ( ” 

“ He was not there. He left before the will w'as read, siiying lie 
had to attend a consultation,” 

“ Well, so he liad,” said Mark. “I happen to know tliat much. 
It WHS for half-past twelve.” 

So far, then, Dr. Davonal hall spoken ti'uth. A doubt had boon 
crossing Oswald’s mind, amidst iipmy other cuvifius doubts, whether 
Dr. Davenal had invented the excuse to got away, and so avoid 
hearing the w'ill read, and himself named chief legatee. 

He remained some time with Mark and liis wife. They asked 
him to stay for dinner, hut he declined. He had onlered a slight 
dinner to be ready at “The Apple Tree,” and was going back to 
London early in the evening - h^ that seven o’clock train you have 
before heard of. 

“ Had y^u any particular mritivc for absenting yourself from 
Ijady Oswald’s funeral ?” he asked of Mark, as the latter accomiiaiiied 
him to the street-door on his de])art.uro. . 

“Not I,” answered Mark, with the most apparent readiness. 

“ lb was very bungling of mo to mistake the time. Not that I like 
attending funerals as a matter of taste : I don’t know who docs. 
(u)od -afternoon, Oswald. You mu.st give us a longer visit when 
you are down next.” 

He stood at the Abbey door, watching his brother as ho departed. 
Very cleverly, in Mark’s own opinion, had he parried the questions 
of his purposed absence. His absence urns purposed. With that 
chloroform on his conscience, he did not care to^ittend the funeral 
of Livdy Oswald. 

And’ the aftenioon went on. 
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It was growing dusk, was turned half-past six, and Oswald Cray 
was beginning to think it time to make ready for his dep jrtiivo. 
He had not stirred from' the chair in which he Iiad dined, tliough 
the meal was over long ago ; had not called for lights ; liad, in 
fact, waved .John ITamos away wlion he w«»uld have a|)]>carcil with 
thorn. His whole tlKHights were absorbed by one topic- - liis doubts 
of Dr. Da venal. 

Yes, it is of no use to deny it; it liad come to that witli Oswald 
Cray : doubts of Dr. Davonal. Doubts he scarcely knew of what, 
or to what extent; he scarcely knew where these doubts or his f>wn 
thoughts were carrying liiiu. On the previous nights ho had for a 
few nionients given the reins to his imagination; had allowed 
himself to suppose, for ai’guiiicnt sake, that Dr. Davcnal ilad 
given th.-it chlor»>foiin knowing or fancying it might prove fatal, 
and lie had gone so far as to ask what, then, could be his motive. 
There was no motive. Therefore he liad put the douots from him, 
as w’anting foundation. 

But had the revelations of this day supplied the link that was 
wanting? Had tliey not supplied it? The death of jMdy OsiraJd 
hrofff/hl movey to Br. Barenat. 

Almost hating himself for pursuing those thoughts, though they 
w'ould haunt liim, and he could not help himself, Oswald C^ray sat 
on in the fading light. Ho said to himself, how absurd, nay 
how wicked it was of Iiim, and yet he could not shake them otr. 
The more he strove to do so, the more he brought reason to liis 
aid, telling him that Dr. Da venal w%as a g(H)d and houourablo 
and upright man, as ho had always believed, the less would rcastui 
hold the mastery. Imagination w^as all too present in its most 
vivid colouring, and it was chaining him witli iron fettci's. 

Oswald's thoughts were interrupted by the entrance of his 
landlord. 

‘‘I don’t w\‘int b'glits, .John; T told you I did not. 1 shall lie 
going directly.” 

it is not lights, sir. Mr. iNeal, Dr. Davenal’s ser\;j^mt, is asking 
to sec you.” 

‘‘Neal 1 Let him como in.” 

Neal came forward into the darkening room, lie was the bearer 
f»f a note from his master. Oswald liad a light bixmghfc in then, and 
opened it. It was written in pencil. 

“Mv DEAR Mu. OSW^VLD CkAY, 

“T very much wish to sec you, if yon can spare me an hour. I 
thought perliaps you w’ould have dropped in this lonely day and 
taken a knife and fork with us. Will you como down this evening ? 
—Ever sincerely yours, Rioharo Davenal. ” 

*• Neal, will you tell Dr. Davonal -he is expecting me, 1 rind I ” 
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“ I think so, sir. lie said to me before dinner that he thought 
you might be coming in. When ho found you di<l not, and they 
were sitting down to t;d)le, he wTote this in pencil, and bade mo 
call one of the maids to wait, whilst I brought it up to you.” 

“Tell the doctor that f am quite unable to come down. I have 
to return to London liy the seven o’clock train.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Neal was leaving the room, but Mr. Oswald Cray 8ioj)ped him. 
Jle had taken a sudden resolution, and he spoke on the spur of the 
moment. II is mind’s perplexity may be his excuse 

‘‘Neal, have you any (»bjection to tell me what you meant last 
night by hinting that Lady Oswald had not come fairly by her 
dofltli ? ” 

Neal paused. He was a man of caution; he liked to calculate 
his words and his wa^^s before entering on them. Neal would 
certainly speak if he dared. He was in a very bitter mood, for the 
day’s doings had not pleased him. The news had reached him that 
her ladyship’s money had all been left to Dr. Davonal ; that lie, 
Neal, was not so iiiucli as named in the will. And Neal had looked 
forward as coiilldently as had the llevorend John Stephenson to 
some little remembrance being left to him. In his anger, it 
seeniod to him that the one enemy wlio had iirovonted this had 
boon the inheritor, Dr. Davenal. 

“ Sir, if I sjieak, would you give me j^mr promise to hold wJiat I 
say sacred to yourself ; to let it go no furtJicr ? 1 know, sir, it is 
not the place of a servant to ask this confidence of a gentleman, but 
I should bo afraid to sjieak without it.” 

“I will give it you,” said Mr. Oswald Cray. “You may rely 
ujion me. ” 

And Neal knew that if there was one man more tlian another on 
the face of the earth wlio would never forfeit Iiis word, it was 
Oswald Cray. Neal set himself to his task. First of all opening 
the door to make sure they were alone, and then securely closing 
it, 'he droppfd his voice to a whisper, and desorihed what he had 
seen and heard on the Sunday night. It was certainly a startling 
narration, and as (Jswald Cray listened to it a curious feeling of 
dread began to creep over him. Neal, you may be very sure, did 
not disclose anything that could bear apunst himself; he contrived 
to come well out in it. He was standing outside for a moment 
before going to bed, hoping the air w'ould remove tfie headache 
wd^ch had seized him upon hearing of the death of his late lady, 
when he sjxw the man come in in the extraordinary manner he had 
just described. Believing him to be nothing less than a house- 
bleaker, he had gone to the windov' to look in, out of anxiety for 
his master’s safety, and there had heard what he had stated, for the 
window was thrown open. Ho could not see the visitor, w^ho was 
seated in the shade ; ho only heard sufficient to tell him that the 
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huainess he had come on was Lady Oswald’s death ; and he heard 
Dr. Davonal acknowledge that it was murder, and that it must be 
hushed up at any price, even if it cost him his fortune. He, Neal, 
described the utterly ])rostrato condition of liis master that night ; 
both before and after the interview with the visitor, he was like 
one who lias some drofidful secret upon the mind, some heavy guilt. 
Neal had thought so before ever tlie man, whoever he might have 
been, entered the Jiouse. 

Will it be forgiven Oswald Cray if in that brief confused moment 
ho believed the worst - believed all that Neal said to him ‘i His 
mind was in a cliaos. Nothbig was clear. lie could not analyse ; 
he could not rcastm. Neal continued to sj>eak, but he no longer 
heard him distinctl}^ 'The words reached his senses eeiiainly, but 
more as if he were in a dream. He heard the man reiterate that, 
wherever it was his master bad gone t^i that night, remaining away 
until the AVednes<lay, it w.as connectcil with the death of Lady 
Oswald. He heard him say that, whatever the mystoiy and the 
guilt, Miss Sara Davenal had been made the confidant of it by her 
father ; ho, Neal, supjiosed from some imperative motive which be 
did not pretend to understand. Ihit Oswald board him as one in 
a dream, the words glancing off his mind into the night as they 
were spoken, only to be recalled afterwards with redoubled force. 

Ill the midst of it lie suddenly looked at his watch, suspecting — 
as bo found-- that be had baivly tinie to catch the train. 

And he went out into the night, liis brain echoing the woi-ds used 
by Dr. Davonal, and only too accniatoly remembered and repeated 
by Neal. “Murder? Yes, the world would so look u])on it. I 
f('lt certain that Lady Oswald was one to Avhom chloroform, if 
administered, wiaild j)rc»ve fatal.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

DU. DAVENAL'S “FOLLY.' 

It was startling news to go forth to Ilallingham— one of the nine 
days’ wonders met with in social history. Lady Oswald had he- 
cpieathed her money to her physician, Dr. Davonal! Such things 
had been known before^ in the world’s experiences, but Hallingliam 
made as much of the fact as if that were the fii*st time it hfid ever 
been done. 

Upon none did the new's fall with more complete astonishment 
tlian upon the doctor himself. Lady Oswald had more th«n once 
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111 the past few months mysteriously hinted to him that he would he 
rewarded some time for liis ciire and attention to her ; and it must 
be supposed that she liaiV these hints in her mind when she said to 
Mr. Oswald Cray tliat “he” (the inheritor of her money) knew that 
he would 1)0 rewarded. Uiion Dr. Davenal the hints had never 
made any impression. Of a nature the very reverse of covetous, 
simple-iniiided, singlc-hoai'ted, it never so much as crossed his 
imagination tliat she would leave her money to him. He would 
have been the first to repudiate it— to point out to her the injustice 
of the act. 

It is surely not necessary to premise that you, my intelligent and 
enlightened reader, cannot have fallen into the mistake iiu'.dc by 
Neal, or drawn that respected domestic’s veiy absurd, though ])er- 
haps to a fanciful and prejudiced mind not unnatural deduction, that 
the night-visit to Dr. Davenal had reference to Lady Oswald’s death. 
Being in the '.Secret of who really did administer that fatal dose of 
chlor«)form to Lady(.)swald, youAvill not connect it with Dr. Davenal ’s 
trouble. A heavy secret, involving disgrace, much niiscrv, perhaps 
ruin, had indeed fallen that night on Dr. Davenal, but it was en- 
tirely unc(mnecto<l with the death of Lady Oswald. The words 
which Neal had lieaitl— and he heard them correctly — would have 
bonio to his mind a very ditterent iiitorprebition had he been en- 
abled to hear tlie context : all that had preceded them and all thjit 
followed them. But ho did not do so. 

Yes, this unhappy secret, this terrible misfortune had nothing to 
do witli Lady Oswald. Far from Dr. Da venal’s having caused her 
to inhale an extra dose <»f chloroform as an experinumt, on the 
strength that it might ])rove fabil, and so enable him to drop at once 
into that very desirable legacy named in her will, the doctor had 
not the faintest suspicion that he should inherit a shilling. When 
the news was convoj'cd to him he could not believe it — did not 
believe it for some little time. 

It was Mr. Weddorbum who carried it to him, VV'lieii tlie 
lawyer’s business was over at Lady Oswald’s, he proceeded to Dr. 
Davcnal’s, jiud found him just returned home from the consultation, 
to attend wliioh he had humed away before the reading of the 
will. Mr. Wedtlcrburn told him the news. 

“Left to me !” exclaimed the doctor. “Her money left to me ! 
Nonsense ! ” 

“Jt is indeed,” affirmed Mr. Weddcrbuni. “After the legacies 
are paid you bike eveiy thing as residuary legatee.” 

“ You are joking,” said the doctor, “ What have I to do with 
the money? 1 have no right to it." 

With some difficulty Dr. Davenal ’^as convinced that he, and he 
alone, was named inheriU)r. 1 1 did Jiot give hinj. pleasure. Quito 
the contraiy ; ho saw in it only a good deal of trouble and legal 
business, which ho much disliked at all times to engage in. * 
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Riclianl Daveiial was one of those thoroughly conscientious men 
— and there arc a few siicli in the world — who could not be content 
to enjoy money to which another has more right. It was a creed of 
his -it is not altogether an obsf)lete one — that money so enjoyed 
could not bring pleasure in the spending, or g()otJ in the end. Lady 
( )swald had legitimate relations, who needed the money with a far 
deeper need than Dr. Davenal, and who possessed a claim to it, as far 
as relationship could give it them. Even as conviction slowly came to 
him that he had been made inheritor, so another conviction, or rather 
resolution ai-osc with it, — that he would never accept the money, hut 
that it should go over to its legitimate f>wners, no matter what 
trouble it involved. A resolution from which he never swerved. 

Never. Not even in the moment when a temptci ’s X’oice arftse 
within him, whispering how this legacy would to some extent sor\"e 
to replace that sum, the s;i\’ings of years, which he had been obliged 
to part Avith only that very Avcck— pfirily to satisfy a debt of whicli 
until then he had known nothing; partly as hush-money, to keep 
down that terrible secret Avhisperod to him on the Sunday night, 
'riio tliought certainly did occur that this money almost seemed to 
have been sent to him to replace it ; but he did not allf)w it to weigh 
with him. It would have been simply impossible for Dr. Davenal 
to act against his conscience, 

“ I shall refuse the legacy,” he remarked to Mr. Wedderburn. 
“ I have no right to it.” 

“What did you say?” asked the lawyer, thinking he had nr)t 
proj)erly caught the words. 

“ 1 shall not accept this money. It is none of mine. It ought 
to bo none of mine. It must g(» to Lady OsAvald’s relatives.” 

“ But it is yours, Dr. Davenal. It is bequeathed to you by Avill.” 

“ I don’t care for the will. I should not care for ten wills, if I 
had no right to the iiKJiiey bequeathed to me. 1 have no right to 
this, and 1 Avill not touch a farthing of it.” 

Mr. Wedderburn s surprise could only expend itself in one long 
stare. In all his hiAvyerly experience he had never o<43nc across an 
announcement so savouring of chivaliy. The legatees he had had 
the pleasure of doing busiiAcss with Avere only too eager tf) grasp their 
gooil fortune, and if any little inconvenient jmekinga of conscieneo 
aro.se, they wore speedily despatched back again by the A^ery legal 
thought — if I do tfike it 1 only obey the will. 

“ There never Avas such a thing heard of as refusing money legally 
bequeathed,” cried the lawyer. 

“ I daresay there has been, many a time. If not, this Avill be a 
precedent.” 

“You will be laughed at,” persisted Mr. Wedderburn, “You 
Avill be set down— rl’m afraid people will be setting you down as a 
lunatic.” 

“ Let them,” said the doctor. “ They shall not confine me as one 
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without my own certificate. Mr. Weclderhurn,” he continued in 
graver tones, “ I am serious in tliis refusal. T feel that 1 liavo no 
right whatever to this money of Lady Oswahl’s. She has paid mo 
liberally for my services ’* 

‘•'Tfyou only knew liow many thousands inherit money daily 
who have no right to it,” interrupted Mr. Wedderburn. 

“Doubtless they do. 1 was going to (»l)serve tliat it is not so 
much my having no right to it that would cause nio <-o decline the 
money, as the fact that others exist who have a right to it. 1 ” 

“ But tlie will gives you a right,” iutcr])osod thv lawyer. 

“ A legal right, { am aware it does. Ihit not a jns^ one. No, 

I will not acce])t this legacy.” 

“What will you do about it, thou ? ” 

The doctor was silent for a minute. “ I should wish the money 
to be appro[)riated just as though there had been no Dr. Davenril 
in existence. ' You say this will was made about six mouths ago. 
It must have superseded another will, I presume ?” 

“Tt. may ])e said that it superseded several,” w’as the reply. 
“Tiady Oswald w’as consiautly making wills. She had made some 
half-dozen before this last one.” 

“ And each one disposing diflerently of her ])roperty ? ” (|uickly 
asked the doctor. 

“ Yes, or nearly so. ^^vico she boijueathod it to her iu‘]>hews, 
the Stophonsoiis. Oiicc it was left to IMr. Oswald (hviy ; once to 
charities ; once to Sir Philip Oswald. She has been exceedingly 
c/ipricious. ” 

“All the moi’o reason w’hy 1 should not take it now,” warmly 
died Dr. Da venal, “ She must have left it to me in a moment of 
ca])ricc; and had she lived a few mouths longer tliLs will would 
have been revoked as tlio rest have been. Mr. Wedderburn, w'ere 
I capable of acting upon it, and taking the money, 1 should lose all 
self-respect for ever. I could ii(»t, as a responsible l)eing. rcsi^oiisible 
to One who sees and judges all I do, be guilty of so crying an in- 
justice.” 

Mr. Wedderbni n suppressed a shrug t>f thi; shoulders. He could 
only look at those atlairs w itli a lawyer’s <oye and a lawyer’s reason- 
ing. Dr. Daveiuil resumed. 

“ What was the tenor of the will whicli tliis last one su[)ei*seded ? 
Do you recollect ? ” 

“ Perfectly. Wo hold the draft of it still. It w’as as nearly as 
l>0S3ible a coiinteri)art of the i)rcsent one, oxcej>ting as relates to 
your share in this and that of the brothei-s Stejdienscm. Tu that last 
will they took your place. The furniture was bequeathed to 
them, as in this, and alst) the bulk of the property. ” 

“ My name not being mentioned in it ? ” 

“Yes, it w’as. The diamond ring bequeathed to you now was 
bequeatlied then. Nothing more. ” 
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“ Then, that’s all right. Now, Mr. Wetlclcrlmm, listen to nu>. 
That diamond l ing I will accept with ])lcasnre, as a reimiiiscoiice f)f 
my poor friend and jiatient ; but 1 will accept nothing else. Will 
yon be so kind as to destroy this last will, anti lot the other he 
acted upon ? I am surprising you, I see. If tliiit cannot legally be 
d(»nc, I must lot the money come me, Init tmly tt> hand it over 
to the rightful owners, the lleverond .lohn Stephenson and Ins 
lirothor; ami I Avill make them a i)rt*sent of it. You will nianago 
this for me. Being at htimo in law tletails ytni know of emirso what 
may and what maj^ not ho done. AH I beg of you is to otlect this, 
earrying it (uit in the .simple.st mannt'r, and in the tiiiiekest possible 
time.” 

Mr. Wodderhmu drew a long face. He had no more reason to 
wish (he. luontiy to go tt» Dr. .Davenal than to the clergyman and his 
hrotJier, but it wa.s allogethor .so unusual a mode oj ]»roceeding, 
would bo so very un[>vofessional a transaction, that he regarded it as 
an innovation hardly to be tolerated, a sort of scandal on all recog- 
nised notions in the legal world, of which Mr. Weddeiburn himself 
wa.s little ludter than a luachim'. 

“ 1 cannot imdoiiake it without your giving me instiuctions in 
writing, J>r. Davenal,” he .said some what .shortly. “1 wouldn’t 
stir a peg in it without.” 

*'* You shall have them in full.” 

“Well, sir, you know' best, but t.he lime may Com o when your 
children will not thank you f(»rihis. It is folly. Dr. Davenal, and 
nothing less.” 

“ 1 hojie luy children will never (juestion any act of mine. 1 am 
doing this for the best,” 

Nevertheless, a.s Dr. Ikivenal s]>oke, there was S4ime ]»ain in his 
lone. Tlie huvyer detected it, and thought he was coming round, 
lie W'ould mit s]ieak immediately, but let the feeling W(»rk its 
way. 

“It is a largo sum to relinquish,” the lawyer presently said; “to 
throw away as if it w’ere so niucli winHihiss sand.” 

“What is the sum/ — what has she left r’ asked pr. Davenal, 
the remark reminding him ’that he was as yet in ignorance of it. 

“ I expect, when all legacies and other ex]»ensc8 are ]'aid, (hero 
W’ill he little over six thousand pounds. There ought to have been 
double. Lady Oswald lost a largo sum a few yi^ars ago, quite as 
much as that. She imt it into s<»me bubble sclnune, and it burst. 
Women should never dabble in business. They are safe to bum 
their fingers.” 

“Men have burnt theirs sometimes, w'as the answ’er of Dr. 
Davenal, spoken significantly. “ 8ix thousand jiounds ! 1 should 

liave thought her Avorth much more. Well, Mr. Wedderburn, 
you will carry out my instructions.” 

“ Of course, if you order me to do so. Will you be so kind a.s 

Oswald Cray. 11 ^ * 
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to write those instriiciioiis to me at your coiiveuiojicc, 2 >osting them 
from this town to my house. I am going back home at once.” 

“ Won’t you see Mr. Stejihenson and his brother first, and ini 2 )art 
to them the fact that 1 shall not take the money ? ” 

“No,” said the lawyer, “ E want to go home ])y the next train. 
I wdsh, Dr. Davcnal, you would allow mo to give you just one w’^ord 
of 'advice.” 

“ You can give it me,” said Dr. Davcnal. “ 1 don’t promise to 
take it.” 

“ It might be the better for you if you would,” \\a*« the rcidy. 
“ My advice is, say nt)thing to the Stephensons, or to any o;'o else, 
to-day. This is a very strange resoluticm that yt)U have expressed, 
and 1 beg you to sleep ujjon it. A night’s rest may serve to change 
your mind.” 

The lawyer departed. It w'as close U 2 )on the hour for Dr. 
Davenal to receive his indoor jmtients, and he could not go out then. 
He went to look for liis daughter, and found her in the garden 
room with her aunt. Tt was not often that Miss Dettiiia troiihled 
that rcjom; she had been wont to tell Sara and Caroline that its 
litter set her toot h on edge. 

. They began l-o talk to him of the funeral. It was natural they 
should do so. In a countiy i»lace these some whal; unusual occurrences 
f>f eveiy-ilay life are made much of. Miss Bettiiia was curious. 

“ Were the 2 >ooi>le from Thorndyko there 'I ” she asked. 

“ Sir Philii) and his eldest son.” 

“ And Osw\ald Cray ? ” 

• “Of course. Ho canu> down fui 2)ur])ose.” 

“My goodness! And so they met! How did they behave, 
Richard?” 

“ Just as the ro.st of us behaved. Did you suppose tli<;y w^ouKl 
begin to (juarrel ? ” 

“E was sure of it. 1 kne\v they would iie\er meet without, 
one. Notlpng less could come of Oswald (Cray's 2 )roud sjurit and 
the manner they liavo treated him.” 

“ At sea rfs usual, Bcttina. Do you tjiink they’d (piarrcl C'/erti — 
on that solemn occjLsion ? Osw’ald Caiy and Sir Pliilip are j»roud 
enough, both of them; but they are ijeyUhmen — you forget that, 
Bettina. 1 think Oswald Cray is abouj the least likely man to 
quarrel that I know, w ith Sir Philqj or wdth any oiij else. Your 
proud man washes his Iiands of i)eoi)lo whom he desifises ; he docs 
not quarrel wdth them.” 

How singularly true w'crc the w'ords in regard to Oswald Cray ! It 
was as though Dr. Davenal had worn in that moment the gift of 
f)rovision: “Your jiroud man washes his liands of i)eoi)lo wdiom ho 
despises. ” ' 

“ And how is her money left ? ” continued Miss Bettina. “ To 
the Stephensons ? ” 
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“No, slio luis not made a just will. It is loft to to a oirangor. 

No one related to her,” 

“ Indeed ! To wliornl 1 hope f/ou have been remembered with 
some little token, Itichard ? ” 

“To be sure I have. You know those tw^o splendid diamond 
rings of liers : I have one, Oswald Cray the other. And that’s all 
Iw has, by llie w^ay, (jxcei>t a silver coffee-pf)t or so. Sara, come 
w'ith mo into tlie garden ; I wish to have a little chat with you.” 

“ You have ttdd me wh(^ the st-rauger is,” shrieked JVIiss 
Hettiiia. 

“ ril toll you by-aiid-by,” the d(»ct(»r called back. 

“ 1 did not think it likely she W'ould leave anything to Oswald , 
Cniy, jmj)a,” Saia remarked, ns they paei'd the garden path. 

“ 1 tliiiik I should ]ia\e dtuic .so, had 1 htum in her place. A 
matter of live hundred jKiunds or so would ]>robably liave helped 
him on wonderfully. JTow^ever, it is a (|uostiou whether Oswald 
would have acce])tcd it.” 

“ You said it w'as not a just wdll, papa ?” 

“ r could have geme fiirtlier than that, Sara, and stigmatised it. 
as a very niijust one. Those jujor Stephensons, Avho have been 
expecting this iiKmcy — w'ho had a right to it —are cut olf with a 
paltry fifty janinds each and the furniture.” 

“ Oil, papa ! And are they not very poor i " 

“ So ])oor, that J believe hone.stly they have not alw’ays bread to 
eat ; that is, w^hat pco[)le born jis they wore designate as bread- 
proper fo(Kl. They carry the signs of it in their countenances.” 

“ And for Lady Oswald to have left her money away from tlieih I 
To whom has she left it 'i ” 

“To one wdio has no riglit to it— who never cxi)ectcd it.” 

“ 1 suppr».se you mean Sir Philip.” 

“No; it is not left to him. Ihit now', give me your opinion, 
Sara. Let us, f(;r argument's sake, put (»iirsclve.s in the posithin i)f 
this fortunate legatee. Suppose — supiiose, my deur,^vt- w'ero left to 

— this money to which you have no claim, no right — to which 
otliers have a claim — how,should you feel ? ’’ 

“1 should feel very uucomfortable,” rej died Sara. “I should 
feel that 1 w'as enriched at the ex])ense of the Stephensons ; J am 
sure that I should feel almost as though I had committed a fraud, 
l^ipa,” she added more eagerly, “ I should give the money back to 
tliem.” 

“That is the very argument T have been using myself. Wedder- 
burn, Lady Oswald’s lawyer, has been here, talking of the matter, 
and I told him that were [ the man to whom it was loft, 1 should 
give every shilling; of it to the brothers Stephenson. Wcdderburii 
did not agree with me ; ho brought forward the argument that the 
man’s children might reproach him afterwa^s. What do you 
think?” 
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“I think, papa, that were f the man >'ou speak of, f should act 
upon my own judgment, and return it without reference to the 
opinion of my children. ” 

“ Tliat is precisely wdiat he has resolved to do. Sara, the money 
is left to me. ” 

Sara Davcnal, taken completely l>y aur])rise, halted in her walk 
and looked at the doctor. 

“it 18 true, Sara. 1 liml I am the favoured legatee of Tjady 
Oswald : knowing at the s.'imo time that 1 have no more right to be 
so than those rose-trees at your side. I have resolved to refuse the 
money ; to reiiudiato the will altc>gether, so far as my siuire in it 
and to sutler a previous will to be acted upon, which gives 
the money to the Ste])hensons. 1 trust my children will not here- 
after tuni rtmnd and rojn-oaeh me.” 

“Oh papa.'” 

“ Vos, I shall do it, Sara. And >ct,” ho added, his voice insen- 
sibly sinking to a whisper, “1 have heavy need of money just now, 
and the help these thousands would be to mo no one but myself 
knows.” 

Sara was silent. A shiver passed through her at the allusion. 
Sh(} did not dare i‘eply to it. The subject was too painful ; and, 
besides, slie was kept partially in Ihe dark. 

“ Ibit I cannot tamper with my conscieiici*, ” rosuiuod Dr. Davenal. 
“ VV<;ro I to take this money, i*’ would only lie as a weight uiion it 
for my whole future life. I believe- and, Sara, 1 wish you to 
believe it and treasure it as an assured truth — that money appropri- 
ated by ourselves, which in jioiiit of right belongs to others, rtcwr 
comes home to us with a Idessing. However safely the law may 
give it us, if wo deprive others of it, whose it is by every moral 
right, that money will not bless us or our children. Sara, 1 speak 
this from the experience of an observant life.” 

“ [ am sure you are right, pai)a,'’slu* murmured. “ Do not keep 
this money.” 

“1 shall ViV)t. But, Sara,”-- and Dr. Davenal stopped in his 
walk, and hir voice grew solemn in its tone as he laid his hand 
upon her — “ things have changed Avilh iiTe. I cannot now foresee 
the future. I thought I was laying up a competency for my 
children; not a groat one, it is true, ^'ut one that would have 
kept them above the fiowns i>f the world. This I have had 
to part with — my hard-eanied savings. Jt may even be that 1 
shall imw have to leave you, my cherished daughter, to the Avorld’s 
mercy. Should this come to pass, you will not cast back a 
reflection on your dead father, and reproach him for the rejection 
of these thousands. ” 

Her pleading hand, her loving look, was his firit answer, 

“You could not keep the money, papa. It would nut be right 
in Go(fs sight. Do not hesitate.” 
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‘‘T have iiofc hesifcatetl, Sara. My mind has been Diadr iip frdju 
tlic first. But I preferred to s2)cak to 3 011. ” 

Neal came forward to suminoii Dr. Davenal. Ilis paticnlb were 
waiting for him. Sara turned to rejoin her aunt. 

“You can tell her about this legacy to me, Sara; it will be 
the talk of the town before the day’s out. And oxi)lain wliy 1 
decline it.” 

TIio afternoon dre^v to its close. Dr. Davenal, engaged witli a 
succession of ])atients, scarcely noticed its passing. A wish was 
running through his mind to see Mr. Oswald and ho hupod 

lie would be calling. AVlien the dinner-hour arrived and he had not 
come, that note, proviousl3' mentioned, was pencilled, and Neal 
despatched wdth it. 

Tlie man brought the message back in due course. : “ Mr. Oswald 
Cray was unable to call uptm the doct^or, as he wafj departing for 
Lfindon.” Dr. Davenal was disappointed ; he had w ished toex])laiij 
to Osw'ald Cray his intentions resiiecting the money; he considered 
it duo to Osw-'ald to do so. ' 

Thnv is it that there are times wlien an idea, wnthoiit any appa- 
rent cause to load to it, oraii}^ reason to justify it, takes smhleii pos- 
session of the mind i Evmi a.s N(‘al spoke, such an idea seated 
itself in Dr. Daveiiars. Do fancied that Oswald Ora}’ was in some 
way not pleased at the dis])osition of Lad}’ ( )sw'n Id’s property, as 
regarded Dr. Dav(‘nal; w’as more or less resenting it. It only made 
the doctor douhl}-’ desirous of seeing him. 

But there w^as no chance of it at present, Oswald Cray having 
left TTalliiigliam. Dr. Davenal juit on his hat and went out to tali(' 
a w’alk as far as Iwa<ly O.swald’s. 

He fouiKl the Bev. Mr. Stephenson alone. His brother had de- 
parted. The clergyman receivcil him soiiK'what awdvw’ardl}'. Ho 
liad been brooding over hia disa])j)ointmeiit all h_y himself; had 
been thinking w’hat a crying wrong it w'as Ihat the mono}' should he 
left to the tlourishiiig and wealth}’ physician. Dr. Davenal, w’ho put 
as many guineas into his pocket daily as would ket.-p him and his 
family in their humble way for months. He w'as casting his anxious 
thoughts to the future, ^yondoring how* his children W'ere t,<» he edu- 
cated, foreseeing nothing but end>arrassmoiit and struggle to the 
very end of his life; and 1 am not sure that his heart at fhat 
moment towards that one man wras not full of envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitablcncss. Minisiei’s of the gosiicl are (uily hum, *.11, 
swayed at times by evil passions, just as we sire. 

But, being in this frame i^f mind, it a little confused the reverend 
gentleman to see the object of his envy standing befijre him. Di‘. 
Davenal drew’ forw’ard a seat. 

“I daresay, Mr. Stephenson, if the truth w’ero known, 3ml W’oro 
at this very moment bestowing hard names upon me.” 

It was so exceedingly like what Mr. Stephenson had bee'll doing, 
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lliat all the reply ho could make was a confused sUinmer. Dr. 
Davenal, who, for the interview, appeared to lifive dismissed his 
hidden care, resumed in a frank, free tone — 

“I have no right to the nioney, have I ^ It ought to have gone 
to you and your bi'othcr ? 

“Well, sir —perhaps you had boon led to expect it by Lady 
Oswald,” was the clergyman’s answer. Of a timid and refined 
nature, ho could not, to Dr. Davenara face, exiiress his sense of the 
wrong. With Dr. Davenal before him, cordial and open, he began 
to think the wrong less. That is, that it was iiot so much the 
doctor’s fault as he had been angrily deeming. 

‘‘No, she never led me to expect anything of the sort; aiyl you 
canimt be nnwe surprised than 1 am at its being left to me,” said the 
doctor. “When Mr. Wedderbiirn came tome with the news, 1 
could not believe him. However, it appears to be the fact.” 

“Yes,” meekly rejoined the clergyman ; “it is.” 

“ And I have now come to inform you that I shall not take the 
money, Mr. 8tei)henson. Not a stiver of it. Hie will, so far as it 
concerns me, may be regarded as a dead letter, for all practical 
purpose.?. 1 have desired Mr. Wodderbiini to transfer the money to 
you and your brother; and if this may not legally be done, if 1 
must, de3i)itc myself, accept the money, I only take it to restore it 
to you. You will not be too jiroud t<) accept it from me ? ” 

Was he listening to fact ? — (»r was he in a dream f TJio words, to 
the minister’s car, did not savour of reality. Ilis pale face grew 
paler with emotion, his trembling hands entwined their thin fingers. 
Ho did not dare to ask. Was it real i lest the answer should dissolve 
the spell, and prove it illusion. 

“ I could not accept this large sum to the prejudice of others ivho 
have a right to it,” resumed Dr. Davenal. “I should fear its 
proving something like ill-g<»tten gains, that bring evil with llioin, 
instead of good. The money sliall bo yours and your l)rothcr’s, 
Mr. Stephenson, just as surely as though it had been left to you by 
Lady Oswald. ^ The diamond ring I .shall keep and value, but not a 
shilling of the money. T thought I would come up and tell you 
this.” » , 

The tears stood in that poor gonth iiiaji’s eyes, as he rose and 
clasped the hand of Dr. Davenal. 

“Tf you only coiild see what 1 have suLm’cd; if you could only 
imagine the struggle life has been to me, you would l*-iow what I 
feel at this moment. Heaven send its blessing on your gcnei*osity ! ” 

The doctor quitted him. He had found a heavy heart, ho left a 
happy one. He quitted him and went forth into the stillness of the 
autumn night. 

lie glanced towards the bright stars ju he walked along, thinking 
of the future. And a prayer went up from his heart-' -that, if it 
was Heayen’s will, his children might not hereafter feel the sacri- 
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lice he had iiiado ; tliat God would bless them and bo merciful to 
them when he should be gone. Tlie lash few days had lu rj'i sufH- 
cient to teach Dr. Da venal, had he never known it before, that llie 
apparently safest amongst us stands in need of this evordoving 
mercy. 


CUAPTEU XXV. 

VISITORS FOR MR. OSWALD CRAY. 

For sfuuo days siil)soquent to the interview wiJJi Neal, and fhab 
\aluable servant’s startling communication, MirlD^SAyald Cray re- 
mained in what may be called a state of utter confusion. The 
iinhai)])y circumstances attendant uji Lady Oswald’s death nevei* 
left his mind; the strange siisjucions first arising naturally, and 
Ihon augmented by Neal’s disclosure, seemed to be ever waging war 
within him, for they were altogether antagonistic to sober reason, 
and to his life-long experience of Dr. Davenal. 

It cannot be denied that Oswald Cray, of calm temperament and 
sound judgment though he was, did fall into the snare that the web 
of events had woven around him;. and, in the midnight watches, 
when things wear to our senses a weird, ghost-liko Jiue, the dis- 
agreeable word murder suggested itself to him oftener than ho 
would have cared to confess in broad daylight. But as the days 
w'ent on Ins senses came to him. Rca.son re-asserted her sway, and 
ho flung the dark doubt from him, as unworthy of himself. It was 
impossible to connect such a crime with Dr. Davenal, 

But still, though he dismissed the more serious view of the case, 
ho could not shake off the effect of the circumstances and their 
suspicinn. PerhaiJS it Avas next to iraj)0ssiblc, knoAving what he 
did of the doctor’s sentiments as to chlorofqnn, hcailng, as lie had 
heard, Neal’^ account of the midnight intervicAV, that he should 
shake them off. I'licy tu’rned and twisted themselves about in liis 
mind in spite of himself. He Avould have given much to get rid of 
them, but ho could not do so. Noav toking one phase, iioav anotlier, 
at work or ^|i^,t rest, Avere those conflicting arguments ever dancing 
attendance on him, until, from sheer perplexity, his brain w’ould 
seem to lose its subtle power, and grow dull from very wejiriness. 

The conclusion to which he at length came was, that Dr. Davenal 
had been' in a i)artial degree guilty. He could not think that he 
had given that chloroform to Lady Oswald Avith the deliberate view 
of taking her life*; but he did believe there was some hidden blame 
attached to it. Could it have been given in forgetfulness ? — or by 
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way of ex))eriinont ? — nr cavolcssly ? Oswald Ci*ay asked liimsolf 
those questions ten times in a day. No, reason answered; Dr, 
Davenal was not a man to forgot, or to experimentalise, or to do 
things carelessly. And tJion, with the answer, rose the one dark 
doubt again, tormenting him not less witli its shadows than with 
its ])roposterons absui dity. 

What clung to his mind more than all the rest was, that he could 
see no solution, or chance of solution, to the question as to wliy 
cliloroform w'as administered, why even it was taken to the Iiouse. 
Dr. Davenal had boon mysterious over it, and at length flatly 
refused to siitisfy him at all. So far as Oswald Cra;^ t-*mld sec, 
there was no otlicr solution, then or ever, that could be arnvi. ^ at, 
save that the chloroform had been administered wilfully ajid de- 
liberately. If so, then with what view had Dr. Davenal 

At this j)oint Oswald Cray always ]>iillcd his thoughts U]), and 
plunged desjyerately into amtther phase of tlio affair. Ouco ho 
caught himself w'ondoiing whether, if the doctor had betui deliber- 
ately guilty, it lay in his duty to bring him to account for it. No 
living being save liimself, so far as lie triistod, had been (iognisaiit 
of Dr. Davenal’s strong opinion c>f chloroform as applied to Lady 
Osw'ald. Ought ho, then, not only in the obligation wliich lies 
upon all Iionest men to bring crime to light, hut as a connection 
of Lady Oswald’s, ouglit lie to j>o th(j Nemesis, and denounce 

Witli a ({uickor l)eating of the heart, ( )swald Cray started from 
the train of thought. Into whai strange gulf w^as it airrying liijn 
Ah, not though it had been his fate to see the crime committed, 
and to know that it w^as a crime, would Jn‘ l)e the one to bring it 
home to Richard Davenal ! The man whom ho had so rcspect.ed ; 
the father of her wtio possessed liis host love, and who would 
possess it, in spite of his efforts in withdi’aw it, for all time ? No ; 
not against hi/n, could his hand bo raised in judgment. 

1)1 spite of his efforts to wifhilnnr his love t Had it cr)mc to that 
with Oswald Cray ? rndeed it had. lie could not. fathom ' the 
affair, it rema.incd to him utterly iiicomprelionsible, but tliat l)v. 
Davenal was in some way or other com)>rojnisGd by it, terri})ly 
compromised, seemed as jdain as the sun at noonday. And Mr. 
Oswald Cray, in his besotting pride, decided that he could no 
longer be on terms of friendship with him and that Wara Davenal 
must be no wife of his. 

What it cost liiiii to come to this resolution none filJivo Heaven 
knew. The struggle remained on his memory for years afterw'ards 
as the sorest pain life had ever brought him. It was the bitter 
tuniiiig-point which too iminy of us have to amvo at, and ])ass ; 
which dashes a^vay the sunny meads, the flow'ery paths of life's 
young romance, and sends us stumbling and shivering df)wn the 
stony road of reality. None knew% none ever would know, wdiat 
that struggle w^as to OsAvald Cray. 
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Not a struggle as to the course he should jmrsue : never for a 
single monieiit did he licsitiite in that. The struggle lay W iiii his 
ioolings, with his f>wn heart, w'here slio was entwined wdth its 
rvGiy fibre, jiart and parcel of its vci’y self. lie strove to jiut her 
from thence, and she would not be put out. The^*e she remained, 
and he was conscious that there she W'ould remain for many a 
dreary year to come. 

It was a cruel struggle ; and tlie red flush of shame mantled on 
his brow as he thought of the w'ords he had spoken to her, and the 
dishonour tliai must accrue to him in breaking them. Tliero was 
nob a man c>n the face of the earth whose sense (►f honour was 
more keen than Oswald Cray’s, who was less capable of wdlfiilly 
doing anything to tarnish it; and yet that tiirnishing was thrulit 
111)011 him. To take one to be his wife w^hose father w'as a suspected 
man would be a blf)t indeed; and to be iintnic the wfU'ils he had 
si)ok(;n to her w^-is scarcely less so. Ho felt it keenly ; hi 5 , the niaii of 
uiibleniishod coiuluct, and, it maj^ be said, of unblemished heart. 

Bui still ho did not for a moment hesitate. Oreat as the pain 
was to himself, little as she, in her innocence, desiuwed that tlio 
slight should be inflicted on her, he never w^avei*ed in that which 
ho know must/ 1 ) 0 . The only question that arose to him was, how 
it could best be done. Should ho speak to liei’?— -or should he 
gradually drop all iiilimaey and let tJie fact become known to lier 
in that way? Wliich w^ould be the kindei* course? That the 
separation w'ould be productive of tJic utmost pain to her as to him, 
that she loved him with all the fervour of a first and ])ure attach- 
ment, ho knew ; and he felt for her to his very heart’s core. IJo 
lijited himself for having to inllict this ])aiii, ami ho heartily wished* 
as things hacl turned out/, that he had never yielded to the plea.sure 
(jf becoming intimate at Daveiials. Well, W'hieh .should be his 
course ? Osw^ald (hay sat over his fire one (M)ld evening after bu.si- 
ness was over, and delilK ialed upon it. Some w^eeks had gone on 
then. He leaiud his elbow cm the arm of his chair, and bent bis 
cheek on his hand, and gazed abstractedly on the blaze He shrank 
from the very idea of speaking to her. No formal ^engagement 
existed hel-w’cen them ; it J^ad })eeii imjflied more tlian spoken ; and 
he would he scarcely justified in saying to her, “ 1 cannot marry you 
now,” considering tliat he had never in so many w'ords asked her to 
iiiaiTy him at all. She might regard it as a gratuitous insult. 

But, i)uttiijg that aside, he did not see liis w'ay clear to speaking 
to her. What rea.son could he give for his withdrawal ? ifc could 
not set it down to his ow’ii caprice ; and he ccmJd not - no, he co?M 
put forth to her the plea of her father’s misdoing. Ho began 
to ihink it might bo better to mainlaiu silence, and so let the past 
and its w'ords die away. If 

He was aroused from his train of thought by (lie entrance of a 
w^oman in a black bouiiet and with a ratJicr crusty expression uf face. 
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This was Mrs. Bonn the housekeeeper. It did not lie in Mrs. 
Benn’s ])rovincc to wait on Mr. Oswald Cray, or slic would probal»ly 
liavo attiixjd horsolf more in accordance with li(?r duty. Jtlay in 
her husband’s, and ho had been sent out this evening by Mr. Oswald 
Oay on business coniu'ctcd with the On cleaning day's — and 

they occurred twice in the week — Mrs. Beini w^as wont to descend 
in the nioming in the black bonnet, and kee]> it on until she went 
to bod. It was not W’orn as bonnets are worn usually, hut w^as 
[)erched right on the top of her head crown upwards: and Mrs. 
Bonn was under a linn ])crsuasion that this kept her hair and ca[) 
free from the dust she was wont to raise in sweeping 8hc was 
about forty, hut looked fifty. 

Wouldn’t you like the things taken away, sir ? ” she asked in a 
tone as crusty as her look. ‘‘ I’m waiting to w^ash them up.” 

This recalled Oswald Cray’s notice to the fact that the remains 
of his dinner were yet uj)fui tlic table. ITe l)elievt;d he had rung 
for them to be tikcn away when he turned to t he fii’o ; and there 
he hfid sat with his back to them ever since. Tt wwis now* a little. 
]>asb seven, and Mrs. Bonn had grown angry and indignant at the 
waiting. 

I declare I thouglit they had gone aw'ay,” he said. I suppose 
the bell did not ring. I am sure I touched it.” 

“No hell ha.s rung at all,” returned Mrs. Xlcnu resentfully. “I 
stood down tJioj’o with my hands before me till the clock had gone 
seven, and then I thought I’d* come uj) and see w'hat was keeping 
them. You haven’t ate much this evening, sir, ’’she added, looking 
at the table. “I don’t think you have eaten much lately. Don’t 
you feel well ? ” 

“Well ! 1 am veiy w'ell,” he re])lied carelessly, rising from his 
chair and stretching lumself. “Is Beim not back yet '( ” 

“No, he i.s not back,” she returned, her tone becoming rather 
explosive, not very promising for the absent Mr. Beim. “ He 
don’t seem to hurry himself, though he knows if he didn’t get hack 
I should have to c(jmo up here ; and very fit 1 am on cleaning days 
to a])poar boldre a gentleman.” 

“ Is it iieces.sary t-o clean in a bonnet ? ” asked Oswald ([uielly. 

“It’.*} necessary to clcaii in someth’ugf, sir, to protect one’s hearl 
from the Ihiff that collects. One would wonder where it comes 
from, all in a week. I used to tie an rpron over my cap, but it 
W'as always coming oil', or else blow'ing its corners int<#> one’s eyes.” 

Oswald laughed. He remembered the apron era, and t,hc guy 
Mrs. Bonn looked. For twelve years had she and her husband 
been the servants of that house. Formerly Mr. Bracknell, an old 
bachelor, luul lived in it, and Bonn and Ids wife waited on him, 
as they now did on Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“Would you like tea this evening, sir?” she inquired. For 
soinetiinos Oswald took tea and sometimes he did not. 
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“ Yes ; if you bring it up directly. I am going oui .*’ 

Slio went away with her tray. Down the tirst flight of stairs, 
past the nflices, and down again t<i the kitchen. Tlio ground-tlour 
<^f this house in Parliament Street was occujutjd by the ofliocs of 
the firm’, and partially so the floors above. Oswald Cray liad two 
or three rooms for his OAvn use ; his sitting-room, i:ot a very large 
one, being on the first floor. 

His trfiin of thought had been broken by the woman, and lie did 
not recall it. He stcpi)ed into an adjoining apartment, lighted a 
shaded lamp, sat down, and began to examine a drawing of some 
eoruj)lioatcd plans. Pencil in Jiand, he was deep in the various 
mysteries i>ertaining to engineering, when he heard Mrs. llenn and 
Die tea-tray. He marked ott’ certain lines and curves on a blanV 
sheet of paper before he went in. 

He had not hurriod himself, and Die tea must 1)0 getting cold. 
Mrs.' Bonn w'as in the habit of making it down-stairs, ^so that he 
was spared the trouble. It was by iio means a handsome tea 
equipage. The black teapot had a chipped sjiout, and the china 
tea-cuji w^as cracked. Oswald’s china tea-sorvioo had been hand- 
some once— or leather Mr. Brackiu^ll’s, for it was to that, gentleman 
the things in Die house belonged — but Mrs. Bonn was what she 
herself called a “ heavy hand at breakage,” and two or three cups 
and siiiicors were all tliat remained. Oswald had determined to buy 
himself a docent tea-set, but somehow lie never thought of it, and 
Dio elegant equipage came iq> still. 

He poured himself out a cup, stirred it, and then went for the 
sheet of jiapcr on whicli he had been occujucd. Mrs. Bonn knew 
her master well. He had said he was going out, but lie was just as 
likely to remain over his jdaus all the evening as to go out 
perhaps, even, in forgetfulness keep her tea-things up until ten 
o’clock, or until she w(Uit for them. (Oswald Cray was one 'whose 
lioart was in his profession, and work was more pleasant to liim 
than idleness. 

Ho w'as busy still, neglecting his tea, when Mrs. Bcnn came in 
again. He thought slie had come very soon for ner tea-tray 
to-night. But she had not ccmie for that. • 

“ Here’s comjiafly now, sir ! A young lady wants to see you.” 

“ A young ladj’^ ! ” repeated Oswald. “ To see me ? ” 

Well, I suppose she’s a young lady, from wdiat one can see of 
her through h»r black veil ; but she came to my kitchen bell only, 
when the knocker was staring her right in the face,” returned 
Mrs. Bonn. *^She asked for you, sir. J said, was it any 
message I could take up ? but she says she wants to s])eak to you 
herself.” 

' “ You can show' her up.” 

Mrs. Bonn accoiliplishcd tliis process in a summary niannor. 
Going dow'n to the hall, where she had left the applicant, slie 
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briefly said to her, “ V^»u can gr) up. Fii’st door you come to that’s 
open ”~and then left tlio lady to find her way. Had her husband, 
Benn, been at home, he would have a.skcd her what she meant by 
introducing a visitor in that fasliion to Mr. Oswald Cray ; and he 
would probably have received for answer a sharp order to mind his 
own business. In point of fact, Mrs. Bonn, on those two dark inter- 
ludes of her weekly existence, cleaning days, had neither time nor 
temper to waste on superfluous ceremony. 

Oswald Cray had bent over his x^aper again, attaching little im- 
]>ortance to the advent of the vi.sitor ; ho siix>im sod it might ho 
some messenger fnmi one or other of the chn-ks. The ;*H»tfall on the 
stairs was soft and light ; Osw'ald’s back w^as to the door, .»ud his 
idaii was absorbing his attention. 

‘ ‘ Mr. Oswald Cray ? ” 

It was a sweet and sensilflo voice, with a Scotcli accent very 
perceptible" to English ears. It was the voice of a lady, an<l Oswald 
Cray started up hastily, xioncil in hand. 

A short, slight, very young-looking w^miaii, \vith a fair face and 
hluo eyes, stood before him. Strictly s])eaking, there ^vas lU) 
beauty whatever in the face, but it w^*ls so fair, so frank, so honest, 
witJi its stoa<ly good sense and its calm blue eyes, that Oswald Cray 
w'armcd to it at once. 8ho was dressed plainly in black, and she 
threw back her crai)o veil to speak, as most sensible women like to 
do. To Oswald’s eyes, seeing her by that light, she looked about 
one nr tw'o and twenty, as she had to IVlrs. Beiiii ; her light 
comploxioii, her small features, and her slight figure were ail of 
that typo that remain y<ning a long time. In his surjuiso he did 
Mot f(»r the moment sx»cak, and she repeated the w'ords, not as a 
question this time. 

“You are Mr. ()sw^•ild Cray.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, recovering liis cipianimity. “ May 1 ” 

“1 come you from iny hr(;thcr, Frank Allisioj’,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘ ‘ J am J ean A llister. ” 

Ffis wdiok face lighted up with a smile of welcome, it may he 
said of reeojjnjtion. He had heard so much of this good sister from 
his friend brank A llister. « 

“ 1 am so glad you have come to liim ! ” he warmly exclaimed, 
diking her hand. “Frank lias almost x>ined for you; but ho did 
not exjiect you yet, I seem to know you quite w'oll j he has talked 
to mo of you so much.” 

“Thank you,” she said, in answer to the chair he offered. 
“And 1 will take off my fur,” she added, innvinding a boa from 
her neck, and untying her bomict-strin^s. “ Youi* room feels very 
warm to one coming in from the kee’< air.” 

There was something in her frank maiineiis that struck most' 
pleasingly on the mind of Os>vald. IShc sat there as confidingly in 
his room as though he had lici*ii her brother : a good, modest, 
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single-minded woman, whom even a bad man could not do other- 
wise than respect. 

“ Yes, J came before Frank expected me,” ^slle sjiid. “I did not 
think T could have come so soon ; but my friends kindly i-eleased 
mo. You know my situation — why I could not come to him 
l)cfore.” 

“I know that you are”-— Oswald hesitated for a moment, and 
then went bravely on. Before that clear eye of good sense there 
was no need to mince the matter, and [UHiteud ignorance. 

*‘T know that you are coin[)anion to a lady ; and that you could 
not leave lier.” 

“1 have been coiniianioii and maid to her all in one,” sai<l Miss 
Allisler. When Krank and I had to go out into the wi*ihl and (h> 
the best we could for ourselv’os, i was obliged to look out for what 
1 was moat, fitted for. Our dead mother’s bi'otlier offon'd to help 
Kivink, and he paid the premium wilh him to tliis ’hoMSe, and 
assisted him in other ways, and 1 was very glad it should be so ” 

“You mean Mr. Brown ?’* interrupted Oswald. 

“Yes. Ife live<l in London. My mother was Englisli horn and 
reared. He was a good friend to us so long as In* lived. It was 
necessary that 1 sliould go out ; and a situation otfered in a lady’s 
family, Mrs. Graham. She w%anied some one wdio w'oiild bo lier 
companion, sit wdth lier, read to her, some tmo well reared, of 
wdiom she might make an oriual, but wdio w’onld at the same time 
act as maid ; and I took it. But perhaps you have litviid all this 
fumi Frank ? ” 

“No, not these ]>ast del ails ; though he has talked of you very 
much. He, has told me ” Gsw^ald broke into a frank smile as liu 
said it— “ that his sister Jane was wc.rth her weight in gold.” 

“1 should be sorry to lliiiik that most sisters are not wantli as 
mucli as 1 am,” she gravely answered. “ 1 have only done my duty, 
so far as I could do it, and the W'orst of us ouglit to do no less. 
When Frank found 1 acted as maid to Mrs. Graliam he was very 
much ])ut out, and wanted me to give up the situatijui and seek a 
different one. But T laiiglied at liim for a jiroud boy, and T have 
stayed on until now'. What; am T ilie wor.'^o for it ? T dressed her, 
and served her, and, when i)f late years she grew' ill and helpless, 1 
nursed her, 1 had become so useful b) her--l must say, so in- 
dispensable — that, wdieii new's reiiched me i>f Frank’s illness, J 
could not tput her to come to him. 1 triiid to sec w'liich way niy 
duty lay ; to leave her ft)r my sick brother, or to leave my brother 
to strangers, and stay Avith my dying and helpless friend and 
mistress. Eveiy w'cclc w'c expected would be her last — she has 
been slowly dying these three months— and T felt that it Avould be 
wrong to abandon Imr. That, you sec, is why 1 could not come to 
Frank. ” 

** Is she dead ! ” asked Oswald. , 
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“Oh, yes. This iiiournmg that I am wearing is for her. And 
as soon as it was j>ossil)le after the funeral I came away. We had 
a long and bad passage, two days, and J did not reach Frank until 
Uiree o’clock this afternoon.” 

“ You shoidd have come by land,” observed Oswald. 

“Nay, but that would have cost more,” she simply answered. 
“ And I knew tJiat Frank was better, ami in no vital hurry for iny 
presence. 1 have come to you, sir, this evening, to ask your (jpinion 
of Ills state. AVill you be so kind as to give it me ^ ” 

“ First of all will you permit me to give you a cup of I ea ? ” replied 
Oswald, turning to look at the tray, wliich was on the opi^ .^ite side 
<)f the table, next tlic door. 

“No, thank you,” she rojdied. “ [ gave Frank his tea before 
coming out, and took some with him. But will you lot me pour 
out a cui> fpr you ? 1 saw that I interrupted you.” 

Before Oswald could decline, she had taken her gloves off, and 
was round at the tnvj^ putting it in order. That a bachelor had 
been doing the lioimiirs <»f the ceremony was only too apparent. 

“ Not for mo,” said Oswald, feeling as if he had known her for 
years. “ You are very kind, but 1 have taken all I wish,” 

Oswald had risen, and she came back from tlie tea-tray, and 
stood by him on tlio hearth-rug. Tfer bonnet still untied, her gloves 
<»tf, her face ami attitude full of repose, slic looked like one in her 
own home. 

• “You will tell me freely what ytui think of Frank ? ” 

There was not the slightest shade of doubt in her voice ; she 
evidently expected that he would tell her. She stood with her fair 
Vaco raised, her candid blue eyes thrown full ui> to his. 

Oswald drew her chair forward for her, and took his i)vvn, pausing 
before he spoke. Tu good truth, ho scarcely now knew what was 
his opinion of Frank Allister, Tt was one of those cases whoT’o the 
patient seems at death’s door, and then, to the sur])riHe of all, the 
disease takes a sudden turn, and ai)poars to be almost gone. Tntlie 
previous month, October, (iswald Cray had believed that a few days 
must see the end of Frank Allister; tliis, the close of November, he 
was apparently getting well all one v ay' 

“1 do not quite know how to answer you,” Oswald began. 
“ Five or six wrecks ago Frank was so il. that I did not think there 
remained the least cliance for him, yet he has changed ui a wonderful 
nuinner. But for the deeeitf illness that is so characteristic of tlui 
<1 isease, I should believe him to be getting well. !R emembering that, 

1 can only look upon it as a passii^ improvement. ” 

Jean Allister paused. “J suppose there is no doubt that his 
symptoms are those of eoiisunmtion V* , 

“None.” * 

“ And consumption, if it does come on, is rarely, if ever cured. 

D(» you think it is ? ” 
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“ Very rarely, I fear.” 

“ But again, I have known patients who have displayed erevy 
symptom of consumption, have suffered much, and who h.ive 
eventually hecouie strong and hearty, and continued so. ” 

“That is true,” lie assented. “There have hecn such instances. 
I \vish I could satisfy you better, but indeed 1 do not kiiriw w’liat to 
think. Mr. Bracknell asked mo a day or two ago liow Allister was 
getting on, and T answered as 1 answer you — tluit 1 really could not 
tell him.” 

“When I reached my lirother’s to-day and saw how well he 
appeared to be, so different from what I had ex])ected to lind him, 
1 could not hel]) expressing my surprise, ” said Miss Allister. ‘ ‘ Frank 
gaily told me that his illness and its su})posed danger had lieen all 
a mistake, and ho had taken a new lease of life. 1 did not know 
what to tliink, what to believe ; and 1 determined t^» come here 
and ask your f)pinion. I could not, you know, ask you before 
him.” 

“AndT cannot give you a decisive answ'er,” repeated Oswald. 
“ I can only hope that this improvement may go on to a complete 
lestoi'athui: and 1 should think it would, but for the Irtxicherous 
nature of the disease. Frank d<>es certainly ap]>ear wondorfiilly 
strong and well. Even the doctor cannot say that it wdll not end in 
recovery. ” 

“Frank w^rote me word that 5 am had caused him to see one of 
the great London jdjysicmns, aiidthat the opinion was iinfavourahlo. 
But that w^as wdien he was at the worst. You have been truly kind 
to him, Mr. Oswald Cray, and wlieu I came hero to-night 1 felt thjit 
1 was coming to a friend.” " 

“J should like to bo your friend always,” returned Oswald, in 
an unusual impulse. “ 1 seem to have been so a long time, Frank 
^iias talked to mo so much of you.” 

“ Do you come to see him daily ?” 

“Not daily: hut as often as I can. H is some distance fjom 
here.” 

“ Jt is a long way. But 1 was misdirected. 

“ You surely did m)t w%ilk ? ” exclaimed Oswald. 

“ To be sure I Avalkcd. How else should I come i ” 

“There are conveyances — cabs and omnibuses.” 

“ But the;* cost money,” she answered, with that frankness which, 
in her, seemed so great a charm. “ I have not come to England 
devoid of means, but they will find j>leiity of outlets in necessary 
things, without being spent in supei’fluities. Anyw'ay, they must 
be made to Last both for me and Frank, until I can leave him and 
go out again. I w^ould not speak of these things to you, Mr. Oswald 
Cray, but that yoill must know all the particulars oi our position.” 

She had risen tos she spoke, and was now tying her bonnet- 
strings. Oswald picked up a glove which she dropped. 
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“AikI nf»w 1 will wish you »rtnKl-iiigJit,” slie continued, putting 
lior liaiul frankly into hia. And I Avould like to thank you witli 
all my heart for what you have done f<»r Frank ; for the ^ood friend 
you have been to him. Vou have brouLjht him Jielp and comfort 
when there w'as nobody else in the world to give it him. 1 shall 
always thank y<ju in my heart, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

Oswald laugln*d the words olF, and attended her down-stairs, 
takini; up his hat as he went through the hall. Mrs. Benn and 
her black bonnet came np the kitchen stairs. 

“Cood-night,” repeated Jean Allister. 

“ I am going with you,” said Oswald. 

She resisted the suggtjstion at first, saying she C(:»uld nod her 
■way quite well; hut Osw'ald quietly cjirried his point.’ 

He closed the door behind him, ami olKered his arm. She took 
it at once, thanking liim in a staid old-faslnoiied manner. Mrs. 
Benu drew" Oie door open and hu»ked after Uiem. 

“ Arm-in-arm I ” ejaculated that lady. “And he bonding down 
to her to talk I Who on earth can she he? — coming after liim to 
his house - and stopping ii]> there in the pai lour and kcojnng up 
the tea-things! It looks uncommon like .as if ht‘ h.id .a sw'eethoart. 
Only ~ -* So it's at last, »foe Bonn! And what do you mean by 
stopping out like this ? ” 

Th(j c<meluding sentences were addressed to a res])octable-look- 
iiig man wdio .a])j>roached the door. Jt was J«>seph Bcmi her hus- 
band, and the faitliful sei'vant of the th in. 

“ I couldn’t m.ake more haste,” he (piietly answ(*red. 

“Not make incu’o haste! Don't tell me. Mr. Oswald C!ray 
VXpocted you home an hour ago. ” ^ 

“Mr. Oswald (Jray will ho quite satisfied that 1 have not wasted 
my time wdien 1 tell him where T’vc been. Is he uj)-st.airs ? ” 

“N(), ho is iH»t,” she .sh.arply answered. “ Satislied, indeed! 
V^^s, ho looked satistied wlum lie saw me going up to w"ait upon him 
ill this guise, .and to sliow in his conq).aiiy ^ And me waiting a 
go(*d mortal hour for his dinnev-tliiiigs, which he forgot was up; 
which couldn’t have liajifiened if you'd been at your jiost to wait at 
table. You*go and stop out .ag.ain .at. liis, dinner-time, .Toe Benn I ” 

Joe Bonn made no rejoinder; experience had baiight him that it 
was best not. He passed her, and she shut the door with a bang. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MORE DOUBT, 

Ti£E air was keen and frosty, and the streets wore ^^hito and 
clean- ikjI a coniinon feature in November- as they walked forth. 
Oswald could but admire this straightforward Scotch girl, witli licr 
open speech and ])lain good sense. She was so young in appearance 
that ho e<udd only think of lier as a girl, though she had liersclf 
reminded him that she was older than Frank. This, as he kiujw, 
must bring lucr to a year or two past thirty : and in steadiness *of 
manner and self-possessed indejjendence she was two-and-forty. 

Roared in her Highland home, in evoiy comfort during the 
earlier years of her life, she had since had to batfet wifli tlie w«)rld. 
Her niotlicr, a widow from the time Frank was two years edd, liad 
enjoyed a good income, but it died w'itli her. The uncle in 
Lmidon t<.)ok Frank, who was then a youth ; and ,Jean had to seek 
a situation. It was not easy to liiid one. For a governess she was 
not qualiticd, so many of what are called accomplishments aj*e 
essential nowadays, and Jean Alli.stcr had not learnt any. She had 
receive<l a good educaiaon, hut a plain one. 

Waiting and waiting ! No sitmition olfered itself ; and when slio 
heard of Mrs. (Hraham^s she was almost wearied out with the worst 
of all weariness — that of hoj )0 deferred, liut for that weariness 
she miglit not have aoce])ted a place where she was to be personal 
attendant as well as compannai. 8he took it, determined to d^) 
her duty, to make the very best (»f it; aiidwlicii her brother Frank 
wrote t(j her in a comnudion from his home in London, whore he 
was then with Bracknell and Street, she began by making the vciy 
best of it to him, gaily and lightly, Frank had tlie letter still, in 
wdiich she had jokingly called him— as she had just related 
Mr. Oswald Cray - a pioud boy, andj recommended him bj “bring 
down ” his notions. Frank Allister had never been reconciled to it 
yet. Jean had grow’n to dike it ; and she Jiad remained there all 
these years, ccmscientioiisly performing her task. 

“Have you lost a friend lately?” she iiKpiired, in allusion to the 
band on Oswald’s liat. 

“ Yes,” he briefly answ'ered, wincing at the question. All that 
past time of Lady Oswald’s death, and tlio events attending it, 
caused an inwrard shiver whenever tliey were brought to his mind. 

“It is grievous to lose relatives when they are dear to us,” 
remarked Jean. There is an expression in your countenance at 
times that tells me you have some source of sorrow.” 

Whatever the expression she had noticed on his countenance, she 
would have seen a very marked one now, had they been, as before, 
Opwalil <-'rny. 12 
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face to face. Tlic old haughty pride came into it, and his \)row 
flushed blood-rcd. Oswald Gray was one of the very last to tolerate 
that his secret feelings should be observed or commented upon. 
As she spoke it seemed to him as if the pain at his heart was read, 
his hopeless love bir Sara Davenal laid bare. 

“You are drawing a wrong inference, Miss Allistcr,” he coldly 
said. ‘‘The friend 1 lost was neither near nor very dear to mo. 
She was an old lady ; a connection of my im^ther’s family — Lady 
Oswald.” 

Jefin marked the clianged tone. She concluded the loss vxfs one 
of j)ain to him, though he did n<it choose to say so, and she gathered 
her deductions that he was a man of great reticence al Reeling. 
That he was a brave an<l a good man, fuic in e\'cry way wortliy of 
trust and esteem, she had known from l^hank long ago. 

“ Why, Neal ! Is it you ? ” 

Mr. Oswald Cray came to an abrupt halt in liis surprise. 
Turning out at the door of a house they were i)assing was Dr. 
Davenal’s maii-seiwant. Neal did not appear in the least takem 
aback. He timohed his liat and sb)od still with as much o<{uariimily 
as if ho had been exjtccting Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“What has brought you to London, ish\al You have surely 
not left Dr. Davenal ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir, J have not left. A lm>thor of mine, sir, has 
returned to England after an {ibscnco frf)m it of many years, and a 
Utile ju’operty of ours, that couldn’t be touched whilst lie vas 
away, is now being divided. I spoke to Dr. Davenal, and he gave 
nio leave to come ux).” 

“ Have yon been up long ? ” 

“ Only three days, sir ^ ” 

“ Are they all well at Hallingham ? ” 

“Quite well, air. Mr, Cray hurt his arm as he was getting out 
of the doctor’s carriage, and it was bound up for a week. Tint it is 
bettor again.” 

“ blow did ho manage that ? ” 

“ I don’t think he knew', sir. His foot .slipped as he was step]>iiig 
out, and he swung round in some way, keeping hold of the carriagf* 
with his hand bent. It was rather a bad sprain. ” 

“Miss Davenal is quite well ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Mis.s Sara lias had a cold hitely, and i.s looking ill. 
The captain went abroad, sir, without coming to HAliiighain, anil 
they all felt it much. *’ 

Oswald bade the man good-night, and walked on. ITe did not 
care, in his fastidious sensitiveness, to hear the looks of Sara 
Davenal commented on. If she looked ill. was it for his, Oswald’s, 
sake ? Or was she haunted by that unhappy acurct which Neal had ' 
once so darkly hinted at ? 

Neni stood within the shade of the house looking after Mr. 
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Oswald Cray, or rather after the young lady leaning on bis arm. 
Neal was very curious as to this young lady, for young she looked 
in Neal’s eyes. While his whole attention was api>arently absorbed 
by his conversation with Mr. Oswald Cray, he had been studying 
the face tunied to him ; a fair and sensible face, as Mr. Neal could 
read, though less good-looking than Miss Sara Davenars. WInit 
u'ith Neal’s legitimate observation and his illegitimate ferreting, lie 
had contrived to arrive at a very ingenious conjecture as to tlio 
relations which had existed between Mr. Oswald Cray and Dr. 
Davenal’s daughter; and Neal had of late been entertaining a 
shrewd guess that Mr. Oswald Cray intended those relations to 
cease. lie judged by tlie fact that the gentleman had never 
once, since Lady Oswald’s funeral, been inside the doctor’s d(K*rs. 
A formal call and left a card during one of his visits to Hallingham, 
had comprised all the notice taken. Tolerably safe apiieamncos 
these, from which Neal drew liis conclusions; and perhaps Neal 
may be pardoned tliat he asked himself whether this young lady 
had superseded Miss Sara. 

“ It looks uncommonly like it,” he repeated b) himself as his 
gaze folloAved them in the distance. “ I should like to be certain, 
and to know who she is. She looks like a lady — and he wouldn’t 
take up with anybody that was not one. Sujipose f just see where 
they go ? I have nothing particular on my hands this evening.” 

(jriiigorly treading tJie streets, as one who knows he is bent upon 
some surre]) tit ions e.v[aaliti<m, Neai stepped along, keeping Mr. 
Oswald Cray and his companion suiliciently in view” not to lose 
them. After a somewhat long walk, they entered a house on the 
coniines of Chelsea ; the middle one of a row of moderately-size/l 
lionsos, with small gardens before the doors. Neal saw Mr. 
0,swald Cray knock ; and a young servant-maid admitted them. 

Tiut this left Neal as wise as before. He could see the house, 
could read the name of the Tcn-ace, “ Bangalore Terrace,” in largo 
black letters at either end ; but tliis did not tell Jbhe name of the 
lady, or who she was ; and Tkingalore Tenace, though sutiiciently 
respectable-looking, was ccrtidnly not the class of terrace to whicJi ^ 
it might be expected Mr. .()swald Cray would go for a wife. 

Neal might have remained in ignorance until now but for a 
fortunate accident. He Was taking a last look at the house ere he 
turned away, at the light which shone behind the blinds of the 
first-floor wiftdows, when the same servant wlio hiid opened the 
door came running out, a jug and latch-key in her hand. As she 
passed Neal, her bonnet, which she had merely peiched on her 
head, flew off, and Neal gallantly picked it up. 

“ I’m sure I’m much obliged to you, sii%” she said, civilly. 

“Can you tell, mo where a Miss — Miss It is very un- 
fortunate,” broke off’ Neal in a tone of vexation. “ 1 am in search of 
a young lady on a little matter of business, and I have f<vgotton 
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her number. I think she lives at number live, Init I am not 
sure.” 

“ Number five’s our Innise,” said the girl, falling readily into the 
trap. “There ain’t no young la<iy living there. I’here’s three 
young ladies at num))er six, sir; j>erhap3 it’s one o’ them.” 

“No young lady living at number five V ” repeated Neal. 

“No, there isn’t. There’s only my missis, and me, and two 
sons, and the gentleman what’s ill on the firstdloor. But i)orhaps 
you mean the sick gentleman’s sister ? ” she added, the thought 
striking her. “ She came to our house to-day, after a long journey 
all the way from Scotland, and she’s going to stop with idm.” 

Neal hardly thought this could apply. The young lady u’d not 
look as though she had just come off a long journey. 

“ 1 don’t know,” Siiid he. “ What is her name ? ” 

“ Hej’ name’s the same as her hrother’s — Allistov. If you’d hcen 
liero two minuses sooner, sir, you might have seen her, for she’s 
just come in with Mr. Oswald Cray. He’s a gentleman who comes 
to see Mr. Allistcr.” 

“ Allisl/or I ” 

The name was conclusive without further testimon5^ Neal luid 
once heard Mr. Oswald Gray describes his friend Allister’s 
symptoms to Hr. Havoiial. ^J’his fair girl with the i)lea,sajit face 
was Miss Allistcr, then ! 

“Ah, it’s not the same ! ” syiid ho, cautiously. “ I must come 
down by daylight and look out. Good-night ; 1 am sorry to have 
detained you,” he saiil as he walked away. 

“Miss Allistcr!” repeated Neal to liimself. “And so t-ho 
brother’s not dead yet! I remember Mr. Oswald Cray saying he 
could not live a week, and that’s three months ago.” 

Frank Allistcr was sitting between the fire and the table, reading 
by the light of the lamp, when they entered. He was slight and 
short, -with a fair skin like his sister’s, and a long thin nook. The 
room was very small, and what with its si/o and the heavy close- 
ness of the Brompton air, Jean A Ulster had felt stifled ever since 
slie arrived that day. Frank, without rising from his seat, turned 
and held Iris thin white lingers ttnvards Oswald Cray, who graspe<l 
them. 

“Jean, where have you been ? 1 fai‘'*icd you ’went out only for 
a few minutes’ w'alk. ” 

“ I thought I would go as far as Mr. Oswald Cray’s, Frank, and 
thank him for his attention to you,” was her answ^er. “He has 
been so kind as to walk back with me.” 

“ But how did you find your w'ay 'i ” cried Frank, wondcringly. 

“ 1 emjuired. But T suppose J wa'=» stupid at understanding, for 
I went out of iny way. What a busy place London is ! I should 
grow bewildered if 1 lived in it long.” 

Oswald Cray lauglied. “ It wmuld be just the contrary. Miss 
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Allister. The longer you lived in it tlie less bewildered you 
would be.” 

“ Ah, yes,” she aiiswored ; “ habit reconciles us to most things.” 

She had laid her bonnet and black shawl on a chair, and was 
going noiselessly fi*oni one part of the room to another, putting in 
order things that Frank ha<l disturbed since her departure. He 
had wanted a particular book, and tf) get it had displaced twowJiolo 
shelves of tlio clntlbnier. The c<j,‘il-box stood in the middle of the 
room, and a fancy china inksbind, the centre ornament of the 
chiffonier, was set on a chair. But the room, in its present neatness 
and order, looked very different from what Oswald had ever seen it 
before. Sometimes there bad m>t been, as the saying runs, a chair to 
sit upon. Fi*ankill, ])orhaps ciireless, bad paid little heed as to lrt)w 
his room went, and his landlady and his landlady’s young maid had 
not hestirred themselves in the matter. When Jean arrived she 
had taken in all the discomfort at the first glance, and did not sit 
down until it was remedied. Frank’s bedchamber oj>ened from the 
sitting-room, and there was a small room, little more than a closet, 
at the bend of the stairs, which was to be Jean’s. 

Oswald followed her with his eyes, as she. moved about in her 
simple usefulness. IV-rhaps ho wdshed that h(^ had sucli a sister to 
make his home a ])rettier jJace than it was made by Mrs. Beiin. 
She was very small in figure, and tlui folds of her si)ft black dress 
scarcely added to its f\ilnoss. Her light hair was carried rather 
low on the cheeks, an<l twisted into a coil on her nock behind. 
Without her out-door things she loi>kcd, if anything, yf)ui)ger than 
she did in them. 

“ And so you went to Mr. Oswald Cray’s, impiiiing your w'ay ?»” 
cried Frank. “1 sa}^ young lady, that’s not the fashi(»n of doing 
things ill London.” 

“ Maybe not,” answered Jean. I dare say I and London shall 
not agree in our notions of fashion. Have you taken your milk, 
Frank i ” 

“ T should think so. Tt w’as smoked again.” 

“Smoked ! ” cried Jean, looking at him. 

“ Tt generally is smoked,” continued Frank, “t think their 
sjiuccpans down-stairs must be constructed on tlio plan of letting 
the smoke in.” 

Jean said no more. She inwardly resolved that neither Frank’s 
milk nor an;fLhing else that he to<»k should be smoked in future. 

“ Why don’t you sit down, Oswald. Are you afraid of Jean ? ” 

“Not very much,” Oswald answered, looking round at her with 
a smile. “The fact is, Frank, 1 have some work to do at home to- 
night, and must get back.” 

“ Plans to go over ? ” 

“That and other things.” 

“ I shall soon be well enough to come out again and go to* work,’ 
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resumed Frank Allister; and his confident tone proved how firm 
was his belief in his own words. Will Bracknell and Street take 
me on again ? ” 

“I think you will soon be out if you go on improving at this 
rate,” answered Oswald, ignoring the last portion of Frank’s words, 
“ You look better this evening than you have looked yet.” 

“Oil, lam all right. But of course I look better now Jean’s 
here. Nearly the first thing she did was to })firt and brusJi my 
hair, and make me put on a clean collar. Only fancy her coming 
uj)<>n mo to-day without warning ! When the girl ramc up to say 
there was a lady at the door in a cab for Mr. Allister, 1 thought of 
any one rather than Jean.” 

Oswald Cray wished them good-night, and walked leisurely 
‘ homo. He really had some work to do ; but he could have remained 
longer with them, only that he thought they might prefer to be alone 
on this the first evening of the sister’s arrival. They had been parted 
for so many years. 

Oswald let himself in with his latch-key. It must be supposed 
tliat Mrs. Beiiii heard him ; for she came running up the kitchen 
stairs, and held out something 1/0 him under the hall lamp. It 
appeared to lie a piece of narrow black ribbon about a third of a 
yanl in length. 

“ When £ had got the tea-tray down in the kitchen, sir, I found 
this hanging to it, T supi)ose. the young lady that was with you 
up-stairs left it here. ” 

There was little doubt that Jean liad left it. A wrist-ribbon 
probably, inadvertently untied in pulling off her glove. Oswald 
le>oked at the woman — at her crusty face, w'hore the curiosity 
induced by the visit had not yet subsided. curiosity he judged 
it well to satisfy. 

“Did you know who tliat lady was, Mrs, Bonn ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“It was poor Mr. Allister’s sister. She has come all the way 
from Scotland to nurse him. ” 

The ill-huipour disiippoared ; the face lighted up with a better 
feeling. Mr. Allister had been a favourite of Mrs. Benii’s, and if 
she could be sorry for any one’s illness, she was very sorry for his. 

“Mr. Allister’s sister! If I had but known it, sir! What a 
pleasant-speaking young lady she is.’* 

Following his wife up the kitchen stairs, had comfe Benn. He 
waited until this colloquy was over, and then began to speak on 
his own account. 

“ A gentleman is waiting for you in your sitting-room, sir.” 

“ Wlio is it ? ” asked Oswald. 

“I think he’s a stranger, sir. I don’t remember to have seen 
him before. ” 

Oswald proceeded up-stairs. Standing at the side of the room, 
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facing tlie door as ho opened it, his gloves on and liis hat in his 
hand, was Neal. And so much like a gentleman did he really look 
that Mr. Joseph Bonn's mistake was a paixlonahle one. 

“I have taken the liberty of intruding iiikui you, sir, and of 
asking to wait until you returned, to enquire whether 1 can convey 
anything for you to Hallingham. You had hardly left mo, sir, 
when 1 remembered how very remiss it was of me not to ask you ; 
unless I have a letter from Uie doctor to-morrow morning, ac- 
cording me anotJier day or two’s grace, which J have written for, 

I shall leave t(.)-morrow evening. If 1 can do anything there for 
you, sir, or be of use to you in any w'ay, you may comnnuid me. ” 

“Thank you, Neal; there’s nothing I want done. J expect to 
go down myself next week. Come nearer the lire this ctdd ni^^it. 
Sitd(»wn.” 

Neal drew ntai'er the lire; but he did not avail himself of the* 
invitiitioii to sit down. Oswald inquired if he would like some 
refreshment, but lie declined. 

“ Have they heard from Captain Davenal yet, do you know?” 
Oswald asked. 

“I think not, sir. 1 believe they were expecting letteiB from 
Malta when 1 left.” 

“ 1 wish ho could have gone down for a short time. 1 am sure 
the doctor felt it. ” ♦ 

“ There’s no doubt he did, sir, v(U'y much,” returned Neal, with 
warm symjmthy in his low, rospectfCil tone. “ I gi ievo to say, sir, 
that the doctor ap^iears to be \"ery much cliaiigcd. He is more like 
one suffering from sonic inward painful illness than anything else. ” 

“ Of body or of mind?” iimJuiitarily asked Oswald, sjjoaking 
on tlic moment’s iiiqiulse. And however lie may have regretted 
the question, he ooul(>not recall it. 

“1 should SMiy of the mind, sir. Since the, night of — of Lady 
Oswald’s deatli, he has been a changed man.” 

Mr. Oswald Cray made no answer whatever to the allusion ; he 
evidently declined to eilter uiaui that unsjitisfactory topic. Neal 
resumed. 

“ ThercMire going to be changes in our house, slv ; it is tube 
conducted with more regard to economy. Watson is to leave, and 
I am not sure but I am to leave also. Miss Davenal does not wisli 
any changes made, but the doctor says it is necessary. ” 

“ On thof^core of economy ? ” 

“Yes, sir, on the score of economy. 1 heard him talking of it 
to Miss Sara. . He said if the present rate of expense was to go on, 
together with the heavy sum that must now go from him yearly as 
hush-money, he should not keep his head above water. Miss 
Davenal, who dops not understand why any retrenchment should 
be made, ojiposes it entirely. ” 

Every fibre in Oswald Cray’s heart resented tlie words -die could 
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not bear that such shouUl be spoken out boldly to him, no matter 
what their truth might l)e. Neal's innocent eyes noticed the sudden 
flush upon liis face. 

“ I think you must be mistaken, Neal. Hush-money ! Dr. 
Davonal would scarcely use tJio term to liis daughter.” 

“ Not that ju'ccise term, perhaps, sir, but certainly somctliiiig 
equivalent to it. There is a rumour in the town, sir, tliat he 
intends to resign the legacy left to liim by iny lady, or j)art of it. ”• 

‘‘ Indeed ! ” ' 

“I^edple liavc talked a great deal, I fancy, sir, and it has rea(;hed 
the doctor’s ears. Perhaps, sir, if I may venture to say it to you, 
ho may be nfraul to keep it. The injustice of the bequesr might 
lead to some investigation which — ^Avhich w^oiild be inconvenient to 
Dr. Davenal.” 

* “Neal, T would rather not enter upon these tojnes,” said Oswald, 
in a clear, resolute tone. “Things which appear dubious to us 
nuiy be easily explained l>y Dr. Davonal. At any rate, it is neither 
your business nor mine.” 

And by those firmly s])ok on w^fU’ds Neal knew that Mr. Oswald 
Cray had, so t(» say, wasJied hi.s liands of the affair, and did not 
mean t«) take it up in any way. Neal’s hoju^s had tended to the 
contrary, and it was a little cliockmate for him. 

I thought I would j)resume to ask you, sir, whether you juight 
not be soon re(|uiring a pcu-sonal attendant,” he resumed, sliding 
easily out of bis disaiqiointmont, and giving no token of it. 
“Should I be leaving the doctor, it wcudd afford me greater 
jdeasuro to serve you, sir, than any one else, now my late lady’s 
gone.” 

'Oswald laughed — bo could not help it. “A valet for me, Neal ! 
No, that W'ould never do under present circiunstcinces. You will 
be at no loss for, a good i>lace, rely upon it, should you leave 
Dr. Davenal. The good places will be only too glad to contend for 
you, ” 

Neal did not dispute the assertion. What his i>reci80 motive 
might have been for wishing to 8 er\'e Mr. Oswald Cray, when ho 
could no doubt dispose of himself so much more advantageously, 
was best known to himself. He mad.! his adieu in his usual quiet 
and res})ectful fashion, and took his departure, leaving Osw'ald 
Cray to the reminiscences of the intervi.-w. Oswald sat over the 
fire as oblivious of the work he had to do as ho Iiad been of the 
diuner-ta])le earlier in the evening. Will it lie believed that the 
hint dropped by Neal — ^that Dr. Davenal might be giving up the 
money because ho dared not risk the danger of any investigation — 
was grating unpleasantly upon him ? To do Neal justice so far, he 
himself fully believed that such was Dr. Davenal’s motive, and he 
had spoken for once w itli that earnestness that is ‘never without its 
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It was unfortunate tliat this .aspect of tlie affair should have been 
the first given to Oswald Cray. Had he simply heard that Dr. 
llavenal was declining the becjiiest in his generous consideratiim 
for the Stoidiensons, it might ])erha})s have disturbed liis doubts of 
that other daik stoiy, since the rmly motive the doctor could 
possibly liave had throughout (as Oswald liad argued) was acquiring 
Die money. But if he was declining the money thiiiugh fear, it 
only served to made those doubts Ihe greater. 

lie sat on witJi liis unlia])py thoughts far into tlio‘ night, the 
imngo of Saia Daverial ever before him. Never had his love for 
h<‘r l)e(*n more tcaidor, never had the cruelty of their separation 
been so keenly pres(‘nt to his soul. 


CHAPTEK XXVII. 

A WINTRY AFTERNOON. 

Dkckmueu c/ime in v\itli a drizzling rain, which lasted a daj^ or two. 
A cold, bleak, wdndy vain, 1‘endering out-door life misera]>le. As 
Sara Daveual sat at her chamber window, looking into the street, 
the sliiveriiig and uncomfortable a])[)earance presented by the few 
passers-l)y might liave excited her compassion. 

But it did ri<»t. Trutli to say, »Sara Davenal Iiad too mucli need 
of com})assion herself just now to waste it u])on street wayfarers.- 
The greatest blight that can possibly fall upon the inward life of a 
woman had fallen upon hers. O.sw'ald Cray was faitldess. She 
know not how, slio knew not wliy ; she only judgiid hy his conduct 
that it must l)e so. He Ijad been two or three tinu*,s to Hallingiiam, 
and had shunned licr ; had sJiunned tliem altogether. Tliere could 
be no better proof of his faithlessness. On one of the visits lie had 
remained three days ; therefore he could not plead want of time as 
his excuse. Ife had called at the door, iiK^uircd bu’ Miss Davenal, 
and upon Neal’s answering that Miss Davenal was out, he liad 
handed in cards. For Sara he had not asked at all, and he had 
n(it been noai dhe house since. 

Sara could do nothing. She could only accept this change in 
him and bear it in silence. Had she been asked to j)in her faith 
on the truth and honour of any living man, she would have chosen 
Oswald CrayV Not because she loved him, not because it was to 
her his allegiance \y;as certainly due, but because she believed him 
to be, of all others, the very soul of chivalrous integrity. But that 
he had changed to her t here could not be a shadow of doubt : liis 
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conduct pivAcd it. II v hnd silently bri)kcn off ;ill relations with 
her, and given iin tcjk:(3n of wliat his iiK^tivc could be. 

That some cause, just or unjust, had led to it, she yot did him 
tlio justice to ])elieve ; hii was the last man so to act from caprice, 
t*r from a totally unworthy motive. Ainl she know ho had loved 
her. In vain she asked lienself what tliis cause cciuld bo ; but there 
were moments wlien a doubt a.s to whether the terrible secret, which 
had Inicn ijiiparted that past night to Dr. Davcnal, could have be- 
come known to Oswald Cray. If so — wliy, then, in his high 
honour, his sensitive pride, ho had perhaps decided that she was 
no (it wife for him. And Sara could not say that ho liJid so decideil 
un justifiably. Whatever the cause, tliey were sejiarated. 

' riiey were separated. And the sunshine of her life wa.s over. 
Oh, the bitter anguish that it cost her! There is no ]>ain, no 
anguisli, that this world and its many troubles can bring, like unto 
it — the linding one false, iii>on whom lt>ve, in all the freshness 
its lir.st feeling, has been lavished. The bright green of life’s 
verdure is gone ; the ricli blue has faded from the wintry sky. 

Sjira saiil nothing, but the doctor spoke openly of the strange 
conduct of Mr. (Mwald Cray. 

“I know nothing that can have otfended him,” he observed; 

unless he has cho.sen to take umbrage at tlie money’s liaving been 
left to me,” 

‘^Nonsense,” said Miss Daveiial ; *‘it’s not that. Oswald Cray 
did not want the money for himself ; would not, it is said, have 
accepted it. It is not that.” 

And “ It is not tJiat,” echoed Sarah Daveiial’s heart. 

V “What else is it, then?” said the doctm'. “No one in this 
liouse has done anything to uliend him. 1 o/t have not, 1 suppose, 
Hara ^ ” — suddenly turning ui)on her, as a faint doubt Hashed into 
bis mind, never liefore admitted into it. 

'I’he question brought to her she knew not what of emotion. 
She answered it. with an outward appearance of calmness, save foj- 
the burning red that dyed her face. 

“ Nothing, pa]>a. The last time 1 .s])okc Oswald Ciay wa.s the 
night of the accident. We parted quite good friends — as we 
al wa^’s ■ had parted . ” 

And the* sweet wt)rds whispered by t^sw'ald rose up before her as 
she spoke. What a contrast I that time and this I 

“Just so,” replied the doctor. “There has been Clothing what- 
ever to cause this coolness on his part, except the allair of the 
legacy. Well, as I give it back to the family, perhaps my gentle- 
man w'ill come round. Rely upon it, that pride of his has been 
Umclied in some manner or other.” 

But the w'ceks had gone on, and Decembur was in, and my ‘ 
gentleman had not “come round” yet. Sam Davenal sat at her 
bedrown window, all her 8lu\'oring misery too jialiiably present, as 
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she watched the cold rain falling on the wet streets, in tlie gloomy 
twilight. 

She saw Roger bring the carriage round. She saw her f ither 
go out from tlie house and step into it. It was the open carriage, 
but the head wa.s up, and Roger and his master Avere sheltered 
fr(>m the rain. It Avas not the usual hour of Dr. Da venal’s going 
out, but the day had kept patiente from calling on him, and a 
message had just been delivered saying that a lady whom ho 
al tended, Mrs. Scott, was W’orse. 

Sara heard the house -clock strike four, and the lamps were 
already lighted ifi the streets. Niglit w'as ccuning on earlier than 
usual. The gleaming pools of water in the rays (if the gas lamps 
did not tend to add to the cheerfulness of the scene ; and Safa, 
with a shiver that she could not suppress, rjiiittod her room aiul 
wojit d(iWn-stairs. 

The blaze and warmth of tlie dining-room, as seen ‘through the 
open door, Avas a Avelcome sight. She AATiit in, and knelt doAvn 
before the fire on the hearth-rug, and laid her aching head against 
tJi(j side of the marble mantel-piece, and stayed there until dis- 
turbed by the entrance of Miss Daveiial. 

“ Neal’s come home,” announced Miss DaA'enal. 

“ fs he ? ” Jipathetically ansAvered Sara. 

“1 saw him go by witli his portmanteau. What, are you doAvn 
there for, Sara, roasting your face ^ .Have you no ivgard for your 
comple.xiou ” 

I am not roasting it, aunt, ISfy face is cjiiite sliellerod.” 

“ J5ut you are roasting it. Hail 1 allowed the lire to bum my 
face at your ag(*, do yon sup])Ose I shoidd have retained my 
d(‘licacy ()f skin ? Get up from the fire.” 

Sara rose AA^earily. She sat doAvn in a chair opposite to the one 
her aunt had taken, and let her hands fall listlessly on her lap, 

“ Have any patients been here this aftoniocm? ” 

“ I think not, Aunt Bettiiia. 1 suppose it Avas too Avet for them 
to come out.” 

“ Have you been drawing ? ” 

“Not this gloomy day. I like a good light for it.” 

“It strikes me you have become A’^ery idle lately, Miss Sara 
Davenal ! Do you think that time Avas besbjAved upcui us to be 
Avast, cd ? ” , 

A faint blush rose to Sara’s cheek, Tu tliesc, the early days of 
her bitter soitoaa'’, she feared she had been idle. What Avitli the 
shock brought u})on her by that ominous secret, and the cruel pain 
caused by the falsity of Oswald Cray, her tribulation had been Avell- 
Jiigh greater than she could bear. 

“ Ring the bell, said Miss Davenal. 

Sara rose from lier chair and rang. It Avas ansAvered by Jessy. 

“ Tell Neal I shall be glad to see him.” * 
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Neal appeared in answer to the summons. His Loudon journey 
had been prolon<jed by permission of the doctor, and ho had only 
now returned. In ho eaine, just the same as usual, liis white 
necktie spotless, his black clothes without a crease. 

“80 you are back, Neal,” said Miss Davenal. “1 am very glad 
to see you. And pray liavo you arranged all your business satisfac' 
toi'ily V - secured y»mr share of the mo]H‘y ! ” 

“Entirely so, thank you, ma'am,” replied Neal, advancing 
nearer to his mistress that he might be heard. “ 1 am pleased to 
find all well at home, ma’am.” 

“ You have been away longer than you intended to D-'. Neal.” 

“Yes, ma’am. 1 Avroto to my master stating Avhy ^t was 
n^eessjiry that I should, if possible, prolong my stay, and he kindly 
permitted it. I saw Mr. O.swald Cray, ma’am, while 1 was in 
London,” Neal .added as a gratuitous piece of information. 

“ You did what ?” asked Miss DaA^onal, while Sara turned find 
sU)od with her back to them, looking at the tire. 

“ I saw Mr. Oswald Cray, ma’am.” 

“ Oil, indeed. Au<l whore did you see him ? ” 

“ I mot him one niglit in Loudon, ma’am.* Ho Avas Avalking 
with a young lady.” 

“SaAv him Avalking at night Avith a young lady? ” repeated Miss 
Bottina, in rather a snappish tone ; for as a general rule she did not 
approve of young ladies and gjuitlemou AA'alkmg together, especially 
at night. 

“ She seemed a A^cry nice young la<ly, ma’am, young and pretty, * 
continued Ncfil, avIio Ai^as getting :i little exfisperated l-hat the face 
of Miss Sara Davenal Avas hidden from liis Anew. “ T believe it Avas 
Miss A Ulster, the .sister of agentleinaii with Avhoin Mr. OsAvald Cray 
is A^ery intimate.” 

“ Well, I am glad you are back, Nofil,” coiieludcd Miss Davenal. 
“ Things liave boon all at sixes-aiid-sevens Avithout you.” 

Neal retired. And Sara, in her tpiiet attitude before tlie fire, re- 
peated the AViAfds over and over again to her beating heart. A lady, 
young and pretty I walking with him in the evening hours— the 
sister of the friend Aiith Avhom he Avas so intimate ! She laid her 
hand upon her bosom, if that might still tlio tumult Avithiii, in all 
the sickness of incipient jealousy. Until that moment Sara Davenal 
had never knoAvu liow slio had clung to hope in lier heart of hearts. 
Whilst saying to heiHolf, He is lost to mo for ever, this Vinder-curront 
of liope had been ever ready to breathe a whisper that the cloud 
might some time he cleared up, and ho Avould return. Now the 
scales were rudely torn from lier eyes, .and reason suggested that his 
slighting treatment of her might pr^*ceed from a difforont cause th.an 
any she had ever glanced at. 0 

“WhatAA'as it Neal said, Sara? That the pretty lady walking 
with (IsAvald Cray Avas someb<»dy’s^ sister ! ” 
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Sara turned in her i)ain to answer her aunt. ‘ ‘ M r. A llister s sister 
he said.” 

“ \Vh(>’s Mr. Allister T’ 

“ An invalid gentlenmn who used to beat Bracknell and Street’s. 
T reineiuber that night of the railway accident Mr. Oswald Cray was 
f)bligcd to return to town because he had i)roniised to sj)end — to 
s])end the Sunday witli liim.” 

An idea darting into her brain had caused her to hesitate. Had 
Oswald Cray's anxiety to return b) toAvn b^^en prompted by tlie wish 
to be with the sister as well as the brother ? Sara felt her brow 
turn nioLst and cold. 

‘‘Young and jn’otty!” repeated Miss Davenal. “Who knows 
but they may he engaged t Ah I it's Caroline who should have had 
Oswald Cray.’’ 

Me.in while Dr. Davenal had been driven to I ho house of Mrs. 
Scott. It was not very far from his own home, about tAvo streets 
only. Time had been, and not so far back, a\ hen Dr. Davenal would 
not have thought (»f ordering his carriage for .so short a distance, 
would have braved the inclemencies of the Aveather, and walked it. 
lUit tlic doctnr had been growing ill b(»tli in lH)dy and mind. Since 
tlie night of that fatal rcA'clation, AvhateAH'i* it may have been, ho 
.‘s(’emed to have l^ecoim^ in feelings bke an ohl man, needjiig all the 
eaie and hoi]) of one. As he had looked from his A\indoAv that 
at'lernoon, a shudder at the out-door av eat her came over him; a 
feeling that he could nc*t and ought not to venture out in it. And 
he told Boger to bring round the carriage. 

fie stepped <»ut of the carriiige and entered Mrs. Seett s, leaving 
linger snugly ensconced under the shelter of the head and the horsen^ 
steaming in the I'ain. But Avhen the doctor reaehed his patient’s 
bed, he found her so alarmingly Avorse that he could iir»t yet think 
of leaving her. She Avas a great and real suirerci- ; not as poor 
Ijady Oswald had been, an imaginaiy one ; and in the last Aveek or 
two lu*r symptoms had assumed a dangerous chajacter. The doctor 
thought of llijger and his horses, and w^ent doAvn. 

“ J shall not he ready to come home this hour, lb)ger. Better 
go back and put the horses up. Ycui can come for me at five.” 

Ho Ilogor, nothing loth, turned his horses round and wont 
home. And Dr. Davenal, Avith another shudder, and a very 
perce]itible one, hastened in-doors from the heating rain. 

“What’s tlio matter with me this afternoon?” he asked, half 
vexed that any such sort, of sensation should come over him. If 
over Dr. Davenal sensibly shrank from an encounter with the outer 
(dements, it aa as on that affernoon. And he could not remember 
so to have shrunk fj om them in all his life. 

Mrs. Hcott’s roora Avas heated. The fire Avas large, every breath 
of air excluded, and two large gas-bumers were lighted. In a veiy 
rhort time Dr. DaveJial felt almost sufVueated Avifli (he al.mo.Aphere 
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I lie room, flo luid Iiad many a battle Moth this same Mrs. Scoht 
over the heated rooms slic loved to indulge in, but he IkmI not 
contjucrod yet. 

I I was not much more than half-past four wlicn the doctor was 
beckoned out of the room. He was wanted downstairs. There 
stood Julius Wild, and Mr. Julius Wild was in as gi’eat a heat 
with running as Dr. Davenal was witli that heated atmosphere 
ab< ) VO. 

“ I have })ccn ab(3Ut. evci'yw'herc, sir, trying to find you,” lie 
began, out of breath. “ At last T bethought m;yi'elf of asking your 
t;oachman at the stables if he knew, and lie said you were at Mr.s. 
Scott’s. You are wanted in the accident- ward, sir, as *1 nckly as 
you can get there.” 

“ What has come in ? ” iiupiired Dr. DaA’^cnal.* 

“A young man fell on his head from the very top of that scaf- 
folding in Ifigh Street, sir. It is a dreadful case, and the liouso- 
surgia)n does not tliink ho can bo saved, oven with the operation. 
The top of the head is ciaished in. Mr. Berry and Dr. Ford and 
some more are there, but they wish for you.” 

Dr. Davenal did not delay a moment, [n a case of real necessity 
he tlircw aside all thouglit of himself. If human skill could save 
the life of this i^oor young man, ho knew that his could, and he 
knew that ])orlia})a Jiis was the only hand in Trallingham which 
could successfully carry through the critical and delicate oj>oratioii 
he suspected must bo porforiiied. 

He had no great-coat with him, and ho started olf at once with 
Julius Wild, heated as he was. The rain boat against him in ator- 
• renb, for it poured noNV ; the wdnd whirled itsidf in eddies aboiiti 
him. No umbrella could stand against it; one wdiicli the doctor 
liad boiTow^ed from IVIrs. Scott’s hall 'ivas turned inside out ero lie 
had taken many steps, 

“ A rough night, sir,” remarked the young embryo surgeon, a.s 
ho kept by his side. 

“ It is that,” said Dr. Davenal. 

Aivay thvy splashed through the muddy pools in the streets. It 
was (juite dark now, and the gas lamps i>nly served to mislead tlicir 
eyesight in the haste they had to make. There could be no waiting 
to pick their way. The Infinnary was at a considerable distance 
from Mrs. Scott’s, and ere they reached it the cold had struck to one 
of them. That one was not Julius Wild. ‘ 

When they came in view of the Infirmary, Julius Wild ran for- 
ward to give notice that the doctor was approaching. Two or tln ce 
of the medical men were in flie great hall looking out for him; 
Mark Cray was one of them. News of the accident had travelled 
in tlio town, and the surgeons attached to the Infirmary wore' 
collecting there. 

“ We began to despair of you,” cried Dr. Ford, “and there’s no 
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time to ]>c Inst. I was just recommending Mr. Cniy to l>o the one 
to officiate.*' 

Dr. Davenal turned his oyo with an eager glance on Mail Cisy 
ore the words ha(i Avell left Dr. Ford’s lips. The look, theAvarniiig 
conveyed in it, w^is involuntary. Had Mark actually acceded to the 
recommendation, the h>ok could scarcely have been sterner. Mark 
coloured under it, and his thoughts wont back to Lady OsAvald. 
JS'evor, in Dr. Davonal’s jiresencii, must ho attempt to try his skill 
again. 


CHAPTER KXVriT. 

TllL IiAST MEl'VJTNU. 

'I'liE night's work told on Dr. Davenal. The soaking rain, I ho 
« hilling wind, aftiT Mrs. Scott’s heated room, had done its Avork. 
11i() next day ho was visibly ill. 8ara nolioed it, and begged him 
not to go out. 

“Not go out, child ? T must go out,” 

“ Hut you are not in a state for it. I am sure you are ill.” 

“ I caught cold last niglit. It is nothing more, and will pass oft’ 
in a day or tivo.” 

“ Yes, if you will nurse j^ourself. Not if you go out. and make it 
Avnrse. 

“ I have never nursed myself all my life, Sara. A doctor has n.‘i 
time for it. AVhat would become of my patients ? ” 

Ho went out to his carriage, then waiting for him. The close 
caiTiagc t.n-day. Rright as the day AA^as — for the Aveather had 
eliangcd~it Avas the close carriage that had been ordered ivumd by 
the doctor. 

“ Is the master ill, I w^onder?” thought Roger, Avhen he found it 
Avas only to pay the daily round of Ausits. 

As the doctor went out at the gate it happened that O.swald Cray 
Avas passing. And Mr. Oswald Cray quite started Avhon ho saw 
Dr. Davenal, so great Avas the change in him. 

It was impossible for either of them to jjass the other, had they 
so wished it, without being guilty of absolute rudeness, and tliey 
stoi > ped sin i id taneoi i sly . 

“You are ill, Dr. Dax^enal ! " exclaimed OsAvald, s]»enking im- 
failsively. 

“Middling. 1 have a cold h.aiiging about me. M'e have had 
"some bad Aveather hero.” 

It cannot bo denied that Dr. Davenal’s tone and maiinei* 
betrayed a coldness never yet offered to OsAvald Cray. Ocneroua 
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man thouj;h ho was by Jiaturc, as little prone to lake otlencc as 
most p(M)plc, he did think that Oswald Cray’s conduct liad been 
unjustilialdo, and lie could not help showing his sense of it. 

they stood a nioinont in silence, Oswald marking the ravages 
illness or scnnctliing else had made on the doctor’s face and form, 
llis hguro was dro«)ping now, his face was carew'orn; but the 
sickness apj)carod to be more of mind than of ])ody. Ihifortuimtely 
tliosc miserable 3usj>icions instilled into Osw^ald Cray’s brain arose 
now wdth redoubled foi*ce. and a question .suggested itself— could 
anything (jxcopt remorse change a man as he had cliang^'d, in so 
short a sj>ace of time ? 

“You are a stranger now", Mr. Oswald Cray. What has koj^t 
you from us ? ” 

“The last time T called you were all out he answ^ered some- 
W'liat evash yly. 

“And you cotdd not call again I As you ]>leaso, (»f course,” 
contiiiuc<l the doct(»r, as Oswald’s face took a somewhat repellent 
turn, and the Oswald pride became rather too conspicuous. “T 
had wisJied to say a wor<l or two to yo\i with regard to the wdll 
made by Lady OswaM ; hul perhaps you do not care to luiar it.” 

“ Anything that you, or I, or any one else can say, will not alter 
the will. T)v. Davoual. And it docs not in the least concern me.” 

“ l)Ut I think you are vosemting it in your heart, for all that.” 

Ah, w'hat cross-])urpos(‘s they w"ei*o at I Oswald liad not resented 
that- ; and all his pride rose up to iKuling ])oini at being accused of 
it. lie liad deemed tliat to make Dr. Daveual the inheritor ivas 
unjust to the mjphews of Lady Oswald, and he liad felt for them ; 
“Smt he had not rcsrifUnl it, even at heart. He s}>oke the litoral 
truth when he said it was a matter that did not coiicorn him. If 
the cloud of misa])preheiisiou hetweoii them could only have clearoil 
itself HAvay ! 

“ Will you he kind enough to understand mo oncci for all. Dr. 
Davenal he liauglitily said. “Lady Oswald’s money, either lie- 
fore her death or ii,ftcr it, never w.-is, nev"er eoidd be, any concern 
of mine. I*do not claim a right to give so much as an opinion upon 
her acts in regard to it ; in fact I have m> such right. Dad she 
chosen to fling the money into the sen,, she might have done so, for 
any wish of mine iqjon the point, f felt a >a.'4siiig sorrow for the 
Stephensons when I saw their di.sa[»])oiiitment, but I jlid not permit 
myself to judge so far as to say tliat Lady Oswald had done wrong. 
It was no affair of mine,” ho emphatically added, “and I did not 
make it one.” 

In spite of Ids irnjiressive denial. Dr. Davenal did not believe 
him. Otherwise, whence the haught. resentment visible in, 
every lino of his features ? Whence his studied absence from tlio 
Imuse, bis altogether slighting behaviour ? Dr. Davenal made one 
more Miort at concession. 
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“ I can assure you that I resented the will— if 1 may so put it. 
I resented it for the 8te])hensons’ sake, and felt myself a ii.iurper. 
Nothing would liavc induced me to accept tliat money, and steps 
are being taken to refund every sliilling of it to the 8tcpliensons.” 

Ah,” remarked Oswald, “ J heard something of the sort. Had 
it been willed to me 1 should have done the sfime. ” 

He held himself ligidty erect as he said it. There was no un- 
bending of the luow, no faint smile to break the haughty cuiTti of 
tlie lip. That poisonous hint droj»]^ed l>3^ Ncal -“thut the money 
was about to be restored through fear — was uncomfortably present 
to Oswald then. Dr. Davenal saw' that the resentment, whatever 
its cause, was immovable, and he stepped into his carriage w'ithout 
shaking hands. 

“ Oood-morning to you, Mr. Osw'ald Cj*ay.” 

And then reaction sot-in in Oswald Cray’s mind, and he began to 
blush for his discourtesy. The careworn face, the feeble form, 
haunted him throughout the day, and he began to ask himself, 
w’hat if all his premises were wr<mg- -if appearances and Neal’s tale 
had hecn deceitful - if he had done the doctor grievous ill in his 
heart ! Tt was but the reaction, 1 say, the repentance arising from 
his own haughty discourtesy, wdiich he felt had been more oflen- 
sively prominent than it need have been ; but it clung to him for 
hours, haunting him in all the business t hat he had to transact. 

It w'as somewhat strange that just wdion this new feeling W'as 
upon him he should encounter 8ara Davenal. They met in a lonely 
spot — the once-famed graveyard at the back of the Abbey. 

His business for the day over, Osw^ald Cray was going to pay a 
visit to Mark and his wdfo. He w'as nearer the back of the Ahhey,^ 
than the front, and, ignoring ceremony, intended to enter by the 
small grated dour, a relic of the old Abbey, which divided the 
graveyard from one of the long Abbey passages. In passing the 
tombstone already iiieiitiuned, (Xswald turned liis eyes upon it. ]n 
the briglit moonlight —for never had the moon been brighter — he 
could almost trace its letters. The next moment a noise attracted 
Ins attention ; it w'as the closing of the grated door. 'J^here stood 
8ara Davenal. She had stayed with Mrs. Cray later than she 
intended, and was hastening home to dinner: in leaving the Abbey 
by this back entrance a few minutes w ere saved. 

They met face to face. Sara’s heart stood still, and her counto- 
nanco changc(T from white to red with emotion. And Oswald V — 
All the love that he had been endeavouring to suppress returned in 
its deci)est force. 

All, it is of no use ! Try as wc may, w^o cannot avert the laws r>f 
nature ; we cannot bend them to our own will. In spite of the 
’previous resolutioias of weeks t,o forget her, Oswald Cray stood 
there knowing that he loved her above everything on earth. 

“ How are you, Sara ? ” * 

Oswald Cray. 13 
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Ho put out liis lutiiil in ciilm self-possession ; he spoke the sfiluta- 
tion ([uietly; but ;is Surii looked in his fsce she knew that his 
agitation was not in reality less than hers. She said a few confused 
words in explanation of her being there at tliat In^ur, and alone. 
On calling that afternoon she had found Caroline not well, and liad 
stayed with her to the last nioment, as IMark was in the csmntry. 

TJioJi for a whole minute there was silence. J'erhaps neither 
cuM speak. 8ara put an end to it by turning tow'ards the gate. 

“You will let me sec you home, as you are alone ? ” 

‘*Ko, thank you,” she answered. “There is nothin fr to harm 
mo. It is as light as day.” 

He did not press it. He seemed half paralysed with iiideejsi<,n. 
Sfira wished him good -night, and he responded to it, and once more 
shook hands, meelianieally. 

liut as she ^v^ls g<»ing tlmmgh the gate, site turned to ask a 
<|iicstion that had occurred to her. One nioment longer, and ho 
has aiTosted her progress. 

“ ^riioro are two or three books .at our house belonging to you,” 
she said. “ What is to be d<uio ivith them ? Shall they l^e sent to 
‘The Apple Tree W” 

Ho cauglit her hfimls ; he drew her from the gate into the bright 
moonlight. Ho could not let her go wdthoiit a w'ord of explanation ; 
tlie cruelty of visiting ujxui her her father’s sin was very present to 
him then. 

‘ * Are wt* to part tlius for ever, Sara ? ” 

Suj’oly that question was cruel 1 It was not she who had insti- 
tuted the parting ; it was himself. >Sho did not so much .as know 
(^ts cause. 

“May wo not meet once in a way, as friends?” he continued. 
“I dare not ask for more now.” 

Tliat ho loved her still was all too evident. And Sara took 
courage to murmur hjrth a question. In tliose momenls of agitation 
the cold conventionalities of the world arc sometimes set aside. 

“ What has been the nuitter ? Ilow have wc offended you ? ” 

“ Vou h.ayc not offended mo,” he .'inswerod, his agitation almost 
iiTeprcssiblc. “ Move you nuu'c than J over did, this one moment 
of meeting h.as proved it to .me. I could lay down my life for you, 
Sara ; 1 could sacrifice all, save honour, for you. And y<m i Yon 
have not changed ? — you love me still ? ” 

“Yes,” she gasped^ unable to deny the truth, toh miserable to 
care to suppress it. 

“ And yet we must pjxrt ; wc must go foith on our sci)arato paths, 
striving to forget. But wdieu our lives shall end, jSara, we shall 
neither of us liaivu loved another as we lo^'e noAV.” 

Her very heart seemed to'growr cold ; the tiat was all too plainly 
expressed. But. she stood there quietly, w.aiting for more, her 
hand in his. 
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“1 would liavo forfeited hfilf iiiy future life, I would heave ^^dveu 
all its success to be able to call you mine. The blow upon me has 
been very bitter. ” 

“What, blow ? ” she uinrmured. 

“I cannot tell you,” he cried, after a struggle. “Not to you 
can I sj>eak of it.” 

“tint you must,” slie rejoined, the words breaking from lier in 
her agony. “ You liave .said too much, or too little.” 

“J have — IleavCn hell) me ! Can you not guess what it is that 
lias caused tins ?” 

“1^ - 0 ,” she faltei'cd ; but even as llic word loft her lips (here 
ro.se up befoTo her the secJ*et of that di-eadful night — >\ith the sus- 
picion that Oswald lind in- some unaccoiiiiiribio manner become 
crjgni.sant of it. 

loved you a.s 1 believe man never yet loved, Sarg. ; 1 looked 
forward to yeans of hapi)iiicss wdth you ; I expected you to 1 k) my 
wife. And — and — I cannot go on ! ” ho broke oil'. “ I cannot speak 
of this to you.” 

The tears were rolling down her ])aio face, “You must not 
leave mo in siis])ense, Osw ald. It may be better for both that you 
should speak out freely.” 

Y"es, it might be lietter for both ; at any rate, ho felt that no 
choice was left to him now'. He drew' nearer to her and lowered 
Ins voice to a w’hisper. 

“ Is llicie no— -Heaven pardon me for speaking the word to yon, 
Sara! - disgraceful secret attaching now to-- to your family? One 
w'hich w ould render it impossible for a man of honour to — ” 

He w'ould not say more ; he luul said enough, and he felt IhCT^ 
Avoi ds to his heart’s core. Whatever pain they may have brought 
t«i luT, tliey inhicted tenfold moi*e upon him. With a Ioav eiy, she 
Hung her hands before her face. 

“Is it so, Sara ? ” 

“ It is. How did you hear of it. ? ” 

“ The Avhisi^er came to me. Some peoiile might —might -call it 
murder.” • 

“No, no ! ” she broke forth in her ])ajn. “ It sni'ely Avas not so 
bad as that. I’hey kept the details from mo, Oswald ; but it could 
not have been so bad as that.” 

The Avords fe.ll on his heart like an ice-bolt. Ihiconseiously to 
liimself ho had* been hoyiing that she might df&i»rovo the tale. For 
that pnrjiose he had Avhispered to her of the Avorsfc ; but it seemed 
that she could not deny it. It Avas quite enough, and he ([uitted 
the subject abruptly. 

“Ood bless you, my darling, for ever and for ever,” ho said, 
laking her hands iu his, “ I do not respect or love you less ; but 
I Ctamiot — J cannot— you know wdiat I would Sfiy. It is a cruel 
fate upon me, as upon you ; and for the present, for boi*h our 
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sakos, it may he licttcr that our patlis in life should lie apart. 
After awhile we may meet again, as friends, and continue so 
Ijiroughout life.” 

The tears had dried on lier face, as it \Vas lifted in the moonlight, 
its exi>rcssion one living agony. But there was no resentment in 
it ; on the contraiy, she fully juatdied him. ITer hands lingered 
in his with a farewell pressure, and she strove to re-echo the 
blessing ho had given. 

They parted, each going a differcjit way. Oswald Cray, in no 
mood for the Abbey now, struck off t-owards ‘‘The A:>T)le Tree” ; 
Sara, drawing her veil over her face, went on to her home. 

And so the dream was over. The dream wliich she had h'ng 
been unconsciously cherishing of what a meeting betw'een them 
might bring about, was over ; and Sara Bavcnal had been rudely 
awakened to stovii reality. 


CMIAPTEU XXIX. 

l>rCK’s LETT]? us. 

T»]e w'holo night after the meeting in the Abbey graveyard with 
Oswald Cray, Sara lay awake, striving to battle with lier ]»ain. It 
was very hard to bear. She knew now the cause of his absenting 
^limselP ; and slic knew that they wore lost to each other for ever. 
It is the worst pain that a wcmian can be called upon to endure ; no 
subsecpicnt triludatioii in life can equal its aiigiiisli. 

Ten time.s in tlio night she prayed for help — for strength to 
bear, and live througli, her mind’s troulde. She did not j>ray 
that it miglit be taken from her ; that was hopeless ; she knew that 
weeks and iiumths must elapse before even the first edge of the 
misery woifld lose its sharpness ; that years must roll on before 
tranquillity could come. 

She did not blame Oswald Cray. She believed tliat that unhappy 
secret, of tlie precise nature of which she was yet in ignorance, had 
become known to him^: liow, she could not conjoctiirc. Perhaps 
ho knew it in all its terrible details - and that these were terrible, 
she doubted now less than ever. Were they not— ay, she fully 
believed it ! — shorteTiing her father’s life ? What had been that 
awful word spoken by Oswald Cray ? — ^though .slio could not believe 
it to be so bad as tliat. But she knew chat it ivas something to 
bring disgrace and danger in its train ; and ‘she fully justified 
Oswald Cray in the step he had taken. Still she thought that he 
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should liavc come to her at the first outset and plainly said, Such 
and sucli a thing has come to my knowledge, and tlierefore we must 
part. He had not done tliis ; he had left her for wrecks, to the slow 
torture of suspense. And yet that veiy suspense w'as more tolerable 
than the certainty now arrived at. Oh, the dull dead pain that 
lay on her heart !~- never for a long, long w'hile to be lifted 
from it. 

She strove to reas^m calmly with herself ; she essayed to mark 
out what her future course should be. She knew that there was 
nothing for it at present but to bear her burden and hide it from 
the world. But she would do her duty all the same, Heaven 
helping her, in all the relations of life. She would strive nobly. to 
tiike her full part in life’s battle, whatever the inward struggle. 

There is no doubt that in that night of tribulation she looke<i at 
the future in its very darkest aspect. It was well, pcrha])8, that it 
should be so, f«)r the horizon might clear a little as she went on. 
'J’hat Oswald Cray w'ould in time marr}% she had no right to doubt 
— a word or two of his had almost .seemed to hint at it ; man forgets 
more ea.sily tlian woman. 

Towards morning she dropped into a heavy sleep, and slept 
longer 'than usual. This caused her to be late in dressing, ami 
brought upon her the reproof of punctual Miss Bettina. She 
looked at herself in the glass ere she went down ; at her pale face, 
her heavy eyelids ; hoping, trusting they w'oiild esca])o observation. 
What a ha])py thing it is that others cannot read our faces as wo 
read them ! 

Miss Bettina w’as at the head of the breakfast- table. 8ho was 
sull'ering from a c(»ld ; hut, ill or well, she w^as sure to be at liei^ 
j)osb : and Dr. Davenal .stotal at the fire, his elbow on the mantel- 
piece, his forehead bent on his hand. 

Sara, went up to him, and he seemed to rouse himself from a 
reverie as ho kissed her. She noticed how ill he looked. 

“ Papa, 1 am sure you are woi’se ! ” 

“ 1 don’t feel very well, child.” 

“ If you would only stay at home for a day or two and niirKc 
yourself ! ” 

“ Ah ! I have not time for that. I’licro’s a great d(‘al of illness 
about, and my patients must not be neglected.” 

Mark Ciry can attend to them.” 

“To the light cjises he could. Not the Serious ones ; 1 would 
not trust them to him.” 

“ Not trust them to him ? ” echoed Sara. 

The surprised tone aroused Dr. Davenal ; he had too heedlessly 
.spoken out his thoughts. “People dangerously ill have naturally 
more confidence in ’me than in a young man,” he said, by way of 
removing the impression his avowal might have made. 

They took their places at t)ie breakfast-table, neither ot them 
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able to cat ; the doctor from aickiicsa of bftdy, f(»i' ho Avas really ill ; 
Sara from sickness of miiK^. ” 

“ Aunt Bettiiia, 1 tell pajui he ought not to go out to-day.” 

“ Not going out to-day ? ” repeated Miss Bottiiia. “ Why not ? 
What’s he going to do, then ? ” 

“ 1 say he ought not to go out. He is iu>t well enough.” 

Miss IhiUina heard. 8he raised her eyes and gazt^rl at the doctor. 
It was iinj)ossi])le not to see that lie looked ill. 

“What’s the matter with you, Jtiehard ! ” 

“It is only a cold,” said the doctor. “It has seiih'd hero,” 
touching his che.sl. 

“Tliat's just where mine is settling,” grimly vetunied Aunt 
BijUiuM. 

“ Pai>a’s eating nothing,” said »Sara. 

“ As if 1 eould eat, Avith a .sore chest ! ” retorted Miss Bettiiia, 
mistaking fhe words, as usual. “It seems that no one’s eating 
this inorniug ; not even you. Toast Avas made to he eaten, Miss 
Sara Havenal, not to be waslelully ernud'led. T siii)|k»si! //rot luiA'e 
not a cold ^ ” 

Sara helped lierself to fresh tnasi, and (i-iotl to eat it. as she host 
could. AnytJiiijg to es<‘apo ]>art jeidar o!)sei r;ition. 

“I AA'onder how Mrs. Or;iy is this morning^” slu; presently 
nbs(‘iT(‘d, liaving I’aiisacked her brains for a suhjia’i.. 

“Oswald Oray! VVh) alnoiM vou Avendei* Inov lie- is' It, he 
ill'” 

“ 1 said Mrs. Oray, aunt ;” and she v, ould iiave giA'on unujli to 
liide the liright hlush the oilier name hv»mght to lier faeii. “ 1 told 
^•ou last OAXMiing Caroline Avas m>t Avell. 1 think you alwa^'s mistake 
what 1 say. ’ 

“No, J don’t mistake. But you have fallen into a habit of 
speaking indistinctly. My belief is, you did say Oswald Oi'ay. He 
is in town,” added Miss Bettina, iis if the fact strengthened her 
statement. 

“Yes, he is in toAvn,” assented 8ara, for her aunt Avas staring so 
fixedly at lu3r that she felt obliged to say stmiething. “At least he 
Avas in toAvn y ester* lay.” 

“Where did you see him, Sara ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ T mot him as 1 Avas leaving the Abbey ’ ist oA'cniug, papa,” slio 
replied, not dating lo look up. ^ 

“J met him yesterday also,” ob.servt3d Dr. Daveiial. “HoAvas 
passing the gate liere Just as I was aliout to step into tlie carriage. 
Ife is a puzzle to me.” 

Miss Bettina bent her ear. “ What’s a jiuzzle to 3^011, doctor ? ” 

“OsAvald Cray is. I had the very liighost opinion of that man., 
1 could have answered for liLs being the soul* of honour, one al- 
together above the petty prejudices of the world. But ho has lost 
caste m my 03’es,” 
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“ Jt’s liis j)ride tlmfs in fault,” criod Miss Jlettina. “ Tie’s the 
proudest niaii living, old Sir Philip of Thonulyko excoi)tcd. ’ 

‘‘ What has his prido to do with it? ” returned the doctor. “ 1 
sliould say rather his selfishness. Tie has chosen to take umbrage 
at Lady Oswald’s having left her money to me ; and very foolish it 
was of .her, iH)or thing, to do it. Ikit why he should visit his 
dis])loasure ” 

“lie has not lakeii umbrage at that, papa,” interrupted Sara. 

“ Yes, he lias,” said Dr. Jlavenal. “I spoke 1o him yestci*day 
of tlie will, and ho declined in the most alu'upt manner to liear 
an;, thing <»f the inattiw. His tone in its haughty euldnoss was 
almost insulting. Why lie slioidd ha\e taken it u]» so cavalierly, J 
uiTiJiot rnneeive. ’ 

Sai-a remained silent. She did not again dare to dissent, lest 
1)]'. Da venal should <]uesti»>n her more closely. Par better let- it bo 
thouglit that Osw'ald Cray had taken umbrage at the dfs])osal of the 
])roperty, than that the real truth sliould bo known. 

“ f siipiiose Oswald Cray felt luiri at not being h‘ft executor to 
the w ill,” sagely r(‘mai‘ked Miss IVHina. “As to the money, 1 
ne\er will bolie\e tJiat ho, wdth his iiHlejiendont spirit., wauled 
that. ” 

“Ho w'ants hi.i i]uh‘pendt-nt sjiirit shaken out of Jiim, if it is to 
show ilsc-lf in this olhuisive manner,” was ihcMloctoi'V, severe nanark. 
“ Wliat (lid ho sa.> li» you, S;u*a , 

“Say ? ” she striinmered, the remembrance of wdiat had really 

been said hotw’oi'n tlnan occurring startlingly to her. 

Dr. Davenal noted tlic hesitating wiirds, the flushed checks; and 
a doidd which had onc(,‘ before lisen up within him, rose a.gain n(‘v.\ 
Tint he let. it ])ass iu silence. 

“ Docs he intend to come hero again, Sara?” asked Miss l^ettina. 

“J don’t know, aunt,” was poor Sara’.s answer. “ I suppose he 
will come again some time.” 

And in truth she did suy)pose he would come again “ some time,” 
when the pain of their separation should liavc w'orn aw'ay. 

Sara hastily quitted her scat as she spoke, throwing, down a fork 
with tlie moveuieiit, and went to the window. 

“ Wliat’s the matter ? ” exclaimed Miss Bettiua. 

“The postman, aunt.” 

“ The postman I ” echoed Miss I’oftina, sliarply, w^mdering wliat 
possessed hm* niece tliat moiiiiiig. “ If it is-the ]a>fitman, you need 
not fly fi’om the breakfast-table in that way, upsetting the things ! ’ 

“O yiapa,” cried Sara, tuniiiig round, unmindful of the reproof 
ill her flush of excitement, “ I do think here are letters from Edward ! 
Some mail must be in, for the man has an unusual number of letters 
ill his hand, and tvmic of them look like foreign ones.” 

She turned from the window", and stoml gazing at the door. 
But no letters a.pj>earcd. The postman wont out again with his 
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quick stop, and Sara, feeling grievously disa})p()inted, returned 
slowly to her seat. 

“ Has he gone ? ” presently asked tlic doctor. 

“O yes, papa. Ho is half-way down the street by this time. 
He came, 1 suppose, for the servants.” 

“ lie didn’t ring or knock.” 

“No. Ho seemed to go straight to your consulting-room win- 
dow. Pcrliaps Neal is there, putting iJic room to rights.” 

Hut Dr. Da venal did not rest so easily satisfied. opened the 
door and called down the passage in an imperative voice. 

“Neal ! Are there no letters ? ” 

Neal came gliding into the room from his pantry, two letters in 
hi^ hand. 

“Why did you not bring them in at once?” somewhat sternly 
asked the doctor as lie took them, certiiin jiast siis[>icion8 regarding 
Ncjil and su5h missives arising forcibly to liis mind. 

“ I was looking for my waiter, sir : 1 have mislaid it somewhere. 
Oh, T left it here, T see.” 

The silver waiter was on a side-table ; not at all where it ought 
to be ; as if it had boon put down heedlessly and forgotten. Neal 
took it uj) and retired. It might have been, as ho said, that the 
delay Tvas caused by looking for it, and by that only ; and Dr. 
Daveiial, more inclined to be charikablo than suspicious, thought 
no more of the matter. 

In the keen disappointment which had come over him, he 
almost lost sight of other things. Neither of the tw^o letters was 
from Ilia son ; and ho liad so fully exiiected to hear from him by 
fJ?e present mail. 

Sara’s heart was beating. “ Are they not from Edward, ])apa ? ” 

’fhe doctor shook his head as he laid them down. “Tlioyai’o 
both from Dick, I expect. His holiday letters.” 

The two letters were respectively addressed to Miss Davcnal, and 
Miss Sara Daveiial. The address to Miss Daveiial bore evident 
marks of care in the writing ; it was a clear, regular hand, though 
easily recoguisjible as a schoolboy's. The address to Sara was a 
scrawl scarcely legible. Upon opening her own letter, Sara found it 
beautifully written. Until she came to its close she had no sus- 
picion but that it was really written f<> herst’f ; she supposed it to 
be a sort of general holiday letter, wTitten by a master and copied 
by the whole school. • 

“My DK.Ul AND RESPECTED ACNT AND RELATIVES, 

“As the joyful epoch of Christmas approaches, marking the close 
of another half-year, we feel how valuable is that time which the 
best of us are only inclined to regard too lightly. Yet 1 hope it 
will be found that 1 have not wholly wasted the share of it bestowed 
on me, but have used it to the Ixjst of iny power and abilities. 
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When you witness the progress made in each branch of my ’f aii<»us 
studies, to which I have earnestly and .assiduously devoted niy days 
iind hours, J trust that you will find cause to deem I liavo been no 
thoughtless pupil, but have done my best to merit your favour and 
the approbation of my masters. Tn Greek especifilly — to whicli 
Dr. Keen saw tit to promote me at Midsummer — f flatter myself 
you will be satisfied with my adv.aiicemeiit : it is a deliglitful study. 

“Deeply sensible of the inestimable value of the talents en- 
trusted to mo, anxious that not one of them shcnild lie fallow through 
fault of mine, it has been my constant and e.arnest endeavour to 
improve tliom, so that they may be turned to ju’ofitable use in tlio 
after-business of life. J5y industrj^ by poi*sevoranco, and by un- 
flagging attention J liave striven to make progress, and I may say 
that it is with regret I ])art with my bolove(l studies, even for a 
temporary period. 

“ 1 am desir(‘(l to present Dr. Keen’s compliments to you and my 
uncle, .and to convey to you t he intelligence that our winter recess 
will commence on tlic lOth of this month, on whicli day t and 
Leopold shall lio[»e to return to Hallingh.am, and to meet you in 
good health. Lcojiold sensibly regrets tliat he will not be .able 
this year to write you his vacation letter : it is a great disappoint- 
ment to him. He luis had a fester on the tliiimb of his right hand ; 
it is getting better, but still jiaiiiful. Ho begs to offer his 
aifectionato duty to yourself, my uncle, Sara, and Mrs. Cray. 
And trusting you will accept the same from nu>, 

“ 1 am, iiiy dear Aunt, 

“ Your most sincere and respectful NTophow, 

“iiiciiAiM) Jonx Davenai.. '** 

“Miss DavcTLal.” 

A smile stole across Sara’s features at the wording of the letter, 
so unlike Dick, and she turned over the envelope. 

“ Yes, ‘Miss Sara Da venal I ’ Dick has made a mistake in llie 
address. Tt is written to you, Aunt Dcttina.” 

But Miss Bettina’s eyes Avere glued to her own letter, whicli she 
held open before her. Her li])s h.ad drawn in ominously. 

“ Is it the lioliday letter, Sara ? ” .asked tlie doctor. 

“ YcvS, pa]ia : Richard’s. But it is not wTitten to me.” 

Dr. Daveii.'^l took uj» the letter. Its writing, almost as beautiful 
.as copp<'r-plato, w'as as easily re.ad .as a book : M.aster Rich.ard must 
have taken the greatest ]).aina with it. Miss D.avonars was not so 
easily re.ad, for it seemed to h.ave been dashed off wath a skew'cr. 
She threw it on the table in considerable temper when she came to 
the end, .and laid her hand solemnly upon it. 

“Dr. Davcn.al, if you do not return this letter instantly to Dr. 
Keen, I sliall. It is a disgrace to h.ave come out of .any respectable 
school.” 
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“ Who is it from ? ” questiouocl the doctor in siirpi-iso. 

“Who is it fnmi ?- -from that wicked noplicw of yours —Dick. 
And yon to encourage hijii I ” she added, directing her K.cvcrogJjincc 
at Sara. “ It is meant, J suppose, for you.” 

Fn point of fact, Master Dick Davonal had misdirected his 
letters, sending his holiday letter to Sara, and one intended exelii- 
sively for Sara’s eyes to his aunt. Dr. D.iveiifd, in suine cnriosily, 
drew towards liim the offending letter, 

“Dj5A’<- Old Otkl, 

“ We enmo home the tuid <»f next weede hurray! old Keen .'as 
hu; keeping us till the Aveek afttw and shouldn’t Ave iiave turned 
rusty hut its all fixed now, the Kith is the joyful day ami on the 
loth we mean to have a honlire (Uit (»f hounds and shoiildnt we like 
to burn up tjl our hooks in it you cant think lunv sick wo are of 
them. .Topper says lu‘d give all his tin for next half if books and 
studies had never been invented and I me sure I Avendd, I hate 
learning and that’s tJie truth and I liaveul. tried to gettm a bit fori 
know its of no use trying, flnvik’s horrid, ami oin* greak master is 
an aw'fulsti<;k ami keoj)s u.s to it till we fe(‘l lit to hufi^tt him its the 
most hateful hol heriiig laij‘';uidge yon e:ni imagine ajul I .slutll never 
master a line <»f it anil if it waweiit for erihs I sl'ouhl get a caneing 
i'Veiy day, Latin was had (‘mmgIK, hut greak eaps it. \V(^all got iiito 
a row which I’ll tell y<ui about when I come home and Ave had our 
Wensday and Saturday holidays .sto]H*.l for three weeks, it Avas all 
tlnvw tlie writing ma.stei* a shokking sm‘eK wh(» comes four days a 
week and found out sometliing ;uid took and told Keiai hut Aveh.ivc 
'rt'evved him out, wo have had some gt>o(l game.s this half taking 
things together and if we could herry our hooks and never do 
another lesson Keens liouse Avouldut he so had, J.<eo and some imu e 
of ns were trying to Avreneh ojion faiaiier Clui)ps stahle tti get at his 
poney when he ran a rnsty nale into his thumh, ohl clu])[) was off 
to a cattle fair by rail and wc knew bed ho none the w'iser if avo 
exercized the poney ai]> and doAvn the common, and a jolly time of 
it 1 can tell 've had tudy Ave. cimldiit lind tlio sadle, well leos 
thum got IkwI and he hasnt been ahel to write for over so long and 
lies inicomon glad of it now* for it sjivcs him his holiday letter, 1 
had to Avritc mine five times over before it did and I nearly flung 
it in the fire before Keens face, 1 never Avas S(j sick <<* anything in 
my life, its going to aunt Dett tliis time Keen said it went to uncli' 
Richard at mid-summer, good-buy till next week darling Sara love 
to Carry and mind you get a jolly lot of mince pies ready for us. 

“Dick Da venal. 

“p. s. hows old Betts deafness, its so cold we hope all the ponds 
will be frozen to ice tomorroAv.” 
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Dr. Da venal l)unst into a fit of laiigliter. Tlio contra.M Ijotwctn 
the genuine boy’s letter and the fonaal one tlicbited by the nuisler 
was so rich. Miss Davenars brow wore its heaviest frown : the 
letter was bad enough altogether, but the insult to herself, the 
“ old Bett/' could not be forgiven. 

“ ril liavo this letter sent back, Dr. Davonal.” 

“Tush, Bi'ttiiia ! Send it back» indeed! W'e Avoro sebooll.oys 
and sclioolgirls oui-solves once. Why, Arhat’s this hei'e s liu* 
jKistinaii coming in again ! Ho must have omitted to leave all iIj(‘ 
letters.” 

It Avas oA’eu so. The jio.stinan by i nadvertonec liad cavried away 
a lefter addressed to tlie house, and had now come back Avitli it. 

But tliat mistake Avas a great piece of good luck for !Neal ; and 
in truth its ooourring on this morning A\as a singular coincidence. 
You w’ill agree with me in saying that it Avas i|mte a dilh'reiit soi t 
<*f luck from any deserved by Seal. Boor l)ick DaA enal’s ‘‘ .sni'-ek ” 
of a Avriting-niaster could md. stand for honours beside the real 
sneak, Neal. 

Neal had not- been at Dr. Davenal’s AA’iiid(»AA^ Avben tlu! j)ostman 
came in the first time, as Sara bad sui’misod ; Neal Avas standing 
in his fa\"ourito corner outside, amidst the shrubs, having a mind 
lo giA'e himself an airing. It Avas to this corner tin' j>ostman had 
gone, and ho delivere«l lliroe Ielle*is inlo liis lumds. Neal carried 
tluMU to his ])anli’y ami j>roc( edtd* to examine the on.lside with 
his usual curiosity. 'Twm oi* them wore tliose he sid)sc<]iieiitly 
(MiTied into the bri'atf.iHt loom ; on the tlihd lie taw tJie foieign 
post-mark, and recognised tluj hamlAA rit mg of (\- 4 )tain Davonal. 
And, as Neal turned this about in Ida band, he became a\Aajv"\*‘ 
a curious fact- -that it Avas o])eu. The envelope a\x*is not faslonod 
doAvn. Tlio captain’s seal was u])on it in wax, but it did nob fasten 
it-. Wliiitlier that young <dhcer, \a1io Avas given to eari‘leKsiu'f..s, 
bad sealed it in this insecure manner, or wlietlier iti had opened 
in tlie transit, Avas of no consecpicnce : it was cin taiidy nob closed 

m )AAX 

Tlie temptation ])rovcd too strong for jMv. Neal. -It lia])p(med 
that ho had a motive, a particulai' motive, apart from its ordinary 
curiosity, for wisliing to see the contents of this letter. He liatl 
chanced to overhear a few Avords spoken betAveeii the doctor and his 
daughter soi^e days jircviously- -Avimls Avliich Neal couhl, as he ex- 
jiressed himself, make neitlier toj) nor tail of,; but they referred to 
i/iiptain Davenal, and created the strongest i)0ssible wish in Neal's 
mind to take a i)eep at the first letter that should arrive from the 
gallant officer. Neal Inul not seen liis way to doing this at all 
clearly; but it appeared now that fortune had graciously dropped 
the moans into his hands. And the teiiiptatiou AAxas tt»o strong to 
be resisted. 

Hastily reasoning within himself that in all probability the 
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breakfast-room bad not seen or heard the })ostman, as the man 
had kept on his side the jfardon, and had not rung the bell, Neal 
risked it, and carefully drew the letter from the envelope. 

A small thin note, addressed to Miss Sara Davenal, dro])[)ed from 
it. Neal was too busy to jnck it up ; his eyes were feasting on tlio 
opening words of Captain Da venal’s letter to his father. 

“ Neal, are there no letters 'll ” 

The voice was the doctor’s : and Neal, in an awful flutter, hastily 
])ut the open letter and the thin one under a dish cover. There 
was no help ff>r it ; he might not delay ; he dared not bike the 
letter in o))en. So lie carried in tlie other two in his hand, having 
looked in vain for his wiiiter. 

It passed tdf well enough. Neal returned to tl)o pantry, and 
finished the i»erusal of tbe caj^tain’s letter. Then he refolded it, 
placed the i)ote, which ho had o])oned, inside as before, and 
amended the fastening w ith a little sealing- w’ax, dropped artistically 
uuderneatli the old seal. 

He was at his wn'ts’ end how to convey the letter to the doctor 
so that no suspicion might rest upon himself. Suj)]>ress it he dare 
not, for tile postman co.uld liavo testitied to its delivery when iii- 
ipiirios w'ei'c made. He wms coming to the conclusion that the best 
way would be to ])ut it amongst the shrubs, as if ho or the postman 
ha(l drop[>ed it/, and let some one tind it and convey it to Dr. 
Davenal, when the postman’s knock at the liall-door aroused him. 

“ [ don’t know how 1 came to ovbrhKik this,” said the man, 
lianding in a letter. “It liad got sli])ped amongst the others 
somehow, and I didn’t lind it till I w’as ever so far down the street.” 

If ever Neal believed in the descent of s])ecial favours from the 
clouds, ho believed in it then. The letter lirought back by tlie 
j)ostman was directed to Watson. Neal carried it to his ])antry, 
deposited the other upon his silver waiter, and to<^k it to the 
breakfast- room. 

“ How’s this ? ” cried tlie doctor. 

“The postman carried it aw^ay Avith him, sir, by some mistake, 
he says,” am.w’^ered Neal, with a steady tongue and unflinching eye. 

' “Stupid fellow !” crio<l the doctor. But he spoke in a good- 
natured tone. None, save ho, kiicAV how Avelcomc a sight was the 
handAvriting of liis son. 

And Avhen Neal carried dowm tlio break fast- things iio coolly told 
Watson there was a letter for her lying in his i>aiitry, which had 
come by the morning post. 

“ \ou might have brought it doAvn,” w^ns Watson’s answer. 

“So I might,” civilly remarked Neal. “I laid it there and for- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TiriO I>0(JTOR’.S iJlRTflDAY. 

Cjjuistmas was over, and ifaiiuary liad conio in, and was drawintj 
to a close. 

Dr. Davenars st;ite of licalth was be^'innin" to attract attention. 
It cannot be said iliat absolute fears wore excited, but peojdo said 
to each other and to him that he ou^^ht to take more care. Especial 
care of himself he certainly did not take, and ho seemed to take 
cold uj)oii cold. It must not be thought that Dr. Davenal was 
recklessly neglectful of himself. It was not that at ^ill. But he 
was one of the many \\ho seemed to have an assured trust in their 
own constitution ; alm(»st believing their state of hocilth immiitfible. 
Other folk are liable to ailments, but thvjj have no fear for them- 
selves. This is sometimes notably the case with Ibose who have 
never experienced illne.ss, who have j)assed an active life witli neither 
ache nor jiain. 

As had Dr. Davenal. Of a naturally good constitution, temperate 
in his habits, taking a good deal of exercise one way or another, 
his mind always occuiuecl, he did not know what it was to have a 
day’s illne.ss. The great blow which had fallen upon him in the 
death of his son told ui>on his mind more than uj)on his body. If 
it had bent his .shouldcr.s and left lines of care upon his face, it had 
not made him ill. It w^as reserved for the later calamity to dri 
that — that terrible secret wdiose particulars none save tlie doctor 
kne>v. That had nearly prostrated him ; it had re-acted on the 
body ; and wdien tlie cold fastened on him the day he had hastened 
from Mrs. Scott’s to the Inlinuaiy, it did so for ever. 

He could not shake it off. Miss Davenal told him somewhat 
crossly that he kept catching cold upon cold ; but the doctor him- 
self knew that it wa.s that first cold still hanging about’ him. Ho 
apprehended no real danger : he did not pay much attention to it. 
Had he possessed a mind at rest, ho miglit have thought more of 
his health, but with that burden of despair weighing him dowui, 
what in con)^)arison was any physical derangement A.s to lying 
by, he never so much as gave it a consideration. So long as he 
could go about, ho would go about. He thought of others before 
himself ; he was one who strove to do his duty in the sight of God ; 
and he would have deemed it little else than a sin to remain indoois 
and nurse himself, when fellow-creatures might be dying foj* want 
of his aid. It wa3 vciy easy to say other doctor’s migJit attend for 
him ; we all know how valuable in illness is the presence of the 
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physician we irud ; an^I none in [lallingliani was trusted as was 
Dr. Davenal. 

Ajid so, l)iir(leriotl in mind ainl body, ho wont about his work. It 
is just possible tliat a fovlniijht or so’s rest might have saved him, 
but ho (lid not iako il. Hii wont about his work as usual. Kay, 
with moiv Ilian In's wonted activity, for it Avas a season of much 
sicknoss al ilallingliam, as it was in many other places Unit winter. 
Me bore on, ncAer tlagging ; Imt lie grow weaker day by day, and 
evoiy one I’eiiiarked how ill the doctor Avas looking. No fears bn* 
1 ! is state Av ere aroused indoors. Sara .‘lUrihiited all : ho saw amiss 
in him to tlio burden of tliat .socriit, of A\hich she had h.*id only 
partial (M)gnisanee ; ami Miss Davemd felt in’oss Avith him. 

For I’ettina Davoiiril suspecUid illness iicitlnii* of body nor mind, 
Jiow' should she connect the lattm* with the jirosperous ])bysieian ! 
S1u3 knew that be bad been grieved at the going abroad of his son 
KdAvard, a grief in vA'hich she liy no nii'ans joined, deeming that a 
little roughing >b out j.i the Avorld AV(»uld be found wdiolesonie f«)r 
the indulged son and brave captain ; and she rather dcspis(-Ml tlni 
doctor for regretting him. flo Avas silent, and thin, and Avorn ; he 
had no a])]»(dit('; his spirits secmtal gone; she saw all this; but 
never sMpf)(’i}>ed it Avas eaiused by anything but the dej»ai*tuvo (*f his 
son. 

His Avant of apjxitile \v*as made t-he worst grievance by Miss 
Betliua. Once before, in an unusual season of illness, the doctor 
had— not, pcrhajis, lost his appetite, but alloAved himself no time 
for meals. IVliss Bettina believt'd this t(» be a similar (^ase ; bis 
jiatieuLs WiU’o absorbing bisap[»otito and lus (mergies ; and she gave 
liini a sound lecturing, as she might have given to Dick, Have 
what she would for llio table, ])lain food or dainties, it seemed all 
one to the doctor : he Avould taste, perhaps, to please her, but he 
C(»uld not eat. 

‘"I can’t Indp il. ’ ho said to her one day. ‘‘I .su 2 >pose T am 
worse than yon think for.” 

For the truth, or rather a suspicion of it, had at length dawned 
on Dr. DaAtenal--“that he was more .seriously ill tlian he had talk » wed 
himself to ifnagine. Unfaviuirable .sym])toms connected with his 
chest and lungs had forced thmnselvcs ni>on his notice that very 
morning, and “he asked himself Avliat the’’ meant, and what they 
boded. Had he Tieglected himself too long ? 

It was the ^-Ith (jf .laiuiaiy, a notable day in the doctor’s house- 
bold, for it AA'as liis birthday, and Avas ahA’ays kept amongst them- 
.seWes. Dick juid Leo mjule the day a plea for the extension of 
thiur holidays. • The school genenilJy re-oponed about a week 
earlier, but of course, a.s they told the^r uncle, they could not go 
back with his birthday so near at hand : they must stay to A/idsh 
him many happy returns of it. Miss Davenal saw no reason in the 
plea, au^l avus soA'cre when the doctor alloAA'cd it - -as he al\va3’s did ; 
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shfi would ucvci’ keep boys at lioine a single hour after scho(»l 
opened, l^ut w'ith Uncle Ricliard to back them, Dick and Loo did 
not care for Aunt Bettiim. 

Yes, it was on this imuning that Dr. Davonal awoke to the 
serious state of liis own health. If what lie suspected w’as true, ho 
feared he should not Ik' long in this world. 

He said nolliiiig. lie went out as usual in Iiis close carriage, 
which he had lat telly used, and forgot not a single call. But ho 
.said to himself that jjcrhaps in a few’ day.s, when he should have 
hiuught thi'ough, if Heaven w'illeil, cnie or Iwh) ])atientM who were 
lying in extreme danger, he iniglit innko arrangements for stcpiung 
at lifnne and nursing hiinsolf. 

On Ihis same day the doctor again .saw^ (dswald Ciay. He had 
occasion to give some dii‘oi‘tiona to Mark, missed seeing him at the 
Tufirniary, and told Roger to drive to the Abhcy. Upon entering, 
he found not Mark but OsAvald. ()Kw^'lld, it apjiearad, had just 
(ailed, and was waiting for Mrs. Cray to come down. Mark w^as 
out. 

Dr. Da venal cherished no resentment. He deemed that t).sw'al<l 
C'r;i y bad behaved liadly to him, but lie had never been of a retaliat- 
ing spirit, and h'ast (‘f all w’^a.s he inclined to it now. 

'I’ho doctor pressed Oswald (’ray’s hand eor<lially as he sho(»k it. 
'riie thought tla.shed over him that he would make one more effort 
to\>,irds reconciliation. A bw nKUUonfs given commonplace 
salutations, and then ho siioke. 

“This is my hirfcliday, Mr. Oswald Cray. Mark and Caroline 
ar(‘ coming to dine with us : will you join them 

“ Voii are very kind. But i mu.Nt go up to London by the 
SON ell train.’’ 

Js'ot a W'ord of “ washing” ho Could come, or regret that he could 
not. The doctor noticed that; ho notievd also that his tone was 
nim*e jxdite than warm. Jhit lie did not yet give him up. 

“It, may be tlie last liirthday 1 shall see. Wo sliall be glad to 
wcle<»me you.” 

“ I ho]K! you will SCO many yet ; but I am (obliged to return to 
tiiwn. Thank you all the same.” 

Coldly courteous still ! Dr. Davonal, wdio would not wait., as 
Mark w'as out, again offered bis hand in parting. 

“Smne cstraiigcmont has come between us which 1 do not 
understand, jdr. OsNvald Oay. Remember w hat 1 Sray, should this 
bo the last time we speak together, that it is you who liave to 
answer for it, not T. ” 

“One w'ord, Dr. Davonal,” for the doctor w\a8 turning away to 
regain his carriage. “Believe at leiist this much, that none can 
regi-ot the estrangpmont nujre than 1 regret it.” 

“ [s it explainable ?” 

“Not by me,” replied Oswald, somewhat of his old hauteur 
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coming upon him. iie honestly believed in his heart that Dr. 
Davcnal, in saying these few words, was only acting a part. 

“ Fare you well,” said tlie doctor as ho went out. 

“Farewell,” repeated Oswald. And they W'ore the last words 
ever spoken between them. 

It was a social family dinner that evening at Dr. paveual’s, and 
for some of its partakers a right merry one. Marie Cray and his 
w'ifo were merry as heart could wish% the two boys boisterously so, 
Miss Da venal gracious. Sara was quiet, tlic doctor was ill, and a 
gentleman wdiom the doctor had invited after Oswald Cray had 
declined, was grieving over the alteration so conspicuously vLdblo 
in Dr. Davenal. 

This was the Rev, John Stephenson. He was at Hallingham on 
business, had called that afternoon on Dr. Davenal, and the doctor 
had pressed him to stay to diniiei^ 

When thtt cloth w'as removed, and Mr. Stephenson had said 
grace, and Dick and Leo were up to their eyes in nuts and oranges, 
Mark Cray sbjod in his place and made an appropriate little speech. 
Mark was fojid <t£ making speeches : they w"»'re a great deal more 
to his biste than surgical oj>erations. His presiuit effort lasted live 
minutes, and wound uj) with wishing the doctor many ha 2 )py returns 
of the day. 

“Hurrah !” shouted Dick. “ Uncle Richard, I hoi)C you’ll have 
a hundred birthdays yet I ” 

“ And plenty of good tilings for you to oat .as they como round, 
eh, Dick rejoined the doctor with a smile. 

“Oh, of cour,so,” cried Dick, his eyes sparkling. “It always 
does come in the Christmas holidays, you ku(»w.” 

The doctor slightly rose from his chair, leaning with both hands 
on the table. His manner was subdued, his voice inexpressibly 
gentle and loving. 

“My dear friends, I thank you for your kindness ; J thank you 
from my voiy heart. 1 am not W'ell, and you must accei>t those 
few w'ords in answer to Mark’s more elaborate speech. It may be 
the last time I shall bo here to receive your good wishes or to thank 
you for them. May Cod Idess you ! ” -and he raised his hands 
slowly and solemnly — “May God bless and love you .all when I 
shall be gone ! ” 

The w’ords took them utterly by surprise. S.ar.a bent her ho.ad, 
and pressed her Iiands upon her bosom as if to prlss down the 
.sudden sobs that seemed as if they would choke her ; Dick and Leo 
stfired ; Miss Bettina comidacently nodded her acknowledgments, 
she knew not of what, for she had failed to hear ; and Caroline 
looked up in wonder. Mark Cray was ti o first to speak — 

“ Do you feel ill, sir ? ” 

“ Not particularly ; n(»t much more so than I have felt lately. I 
don’t think I am very well, Mark.” 
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“ You arc overworked, sir. You must take rest.” 

“ Rest may be nearer for me than we think, Mark.” 

“O i)ai)a, don’t !” wfiiled Sara. “Don’t speak so, unless you 
would break my heart ! ” 

Her agitation had become uncontrollable, and the anguish had 
spoken out. Never until that moment had the prospect of losing 
lier father boon brought palpably before Sara, and it was more than 
she well knew how to bear. In s]>itc of her natural reticence of 
feeling, of the i)resencc of a stranger, she could not (piitc keei^ down 
her emotion. 

Miss Davonal was frightened, and somewhat indignant : she bent 
luu' head forward. “ What on earth's the matter with Sara ? ” 
“Hush, Aunt Bettina,” said Mrs. Cray. “Dont scold her. 
Uncle Richard has been talking glpomily. He says he is ill.” 

“Ill ! of course he is ill,” retorted Miss Bettina, who had con- 
trived to he/ir. “He won’t cat. He is out and about wdth his 
l>aticnts from morning till night, and then CiJincs in too tired to eat 
anything. He has not swallowed a couple Of .ounces of food all this 
last week. What can he expect but to be ill ? 

Mark turned to Miss Davenal. 

“ It is just wdiat 1 say, Miss Bettiu.a, that tlic doct or is overw'orked. 
He wants a w'eek or tw'o’s rest. ” ^ - 

“ And what are you good for if you ^^n’t contrive that he should 
have it ? ” was her auKSwei*. “ T jiflnnJc you might see his patients 
for him.” ^ 

“ 8(» 1 could,” ansAvcre(^lj^I.irk. “Only he w'on’t let me.” 

Sara’s cmiotion w'as ju'Ci'jisiaing : she sat very still now, her head a 
little hent. j^.^i taken her hand under the table, for , 

she sat next t - holding it in his. 

“ \ oil foyAish child ! ” he fondly wdiispered. 

“I’apa, ijf anything w^erc to happen to you--if you W'cre to 
hnvc me I should die,” was tlio murmured answer, 

^rtr^f^xush, hush ! My darling, you and I are alike in the hands of 

loving Ood. ” rr 1 

“I met that gentleman this afternoon, that connection oi baay 
Oaw'ald’s whom 1 saw for the first time the day of tlm funeral, 
spoke up the clergyman, breaking the silence which had fallen upon 
the room. “ Mr. Oswald Cray. ” 

“I also met Ijiin, ” said the doctor. “ It w^as at your house, Mark. 

I ;isked him to come here to-day, but he declined. 

“ He has gone back to town, I think,” said Mark. 

“ He said he was going.” , , , . » • j t 

“ Did you ask him to dine here, I^ncle Richard 1 cried IjGo. 

“ I <lid, my boy.” 

• “ And wouldn’t Ito ? ” rejoined Mark. , , , v i 

“No. And, mind, I think he ?Wr77?V ; although he declined 
upon the plea of having to return to iown. ” ^ • 

Oswald Cray, 
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“My! what a duffer he was! ” exclaimed 
know there was going to be turkey and plum-puddmg 1 

“ I didn’t tell him that, Dick, My impression is, that he never 
means to enter our house again;’* the doctor added m a low tone to 

“But why?” exclaimed Caroline, wdio.saton the other side the 
doctor, and had caught' the words. ‘‘There must be something 

extraordinary at the bottom of all this.” „ , , 

“Never mind going into it now, Carine, whispered the doctor. 
“His grievance is connected with Lady Oswald’s »vill, but wo. need 
not say so before Mr. Stephenson.” 

Sara looked up hastily, impulsive words rising to her bps ; but 
she recollected herself, and bent her head again in silence. Not 
ev(m to her father dared she to say that his conclusion was a mis- 
tiftkon oTio« 

“ Uuclo Richard, now that I look ab you, it does appear to mo 
mac you aio cifHiigca\<?pr the worse,” remarked Mrs. Cray. lou 
must nurse yourself, Mark says. Hallingliam would never 
understand your being ill, you know.” 

“Tnio,” laughed the/doctor. 

Caroline Cray, seeij^g iior uncle daily, or nearly so, had not 
perceived the great ch?u.ngc which had been gradually going on in 
him. But to Mr, Stopliense- pn, who had not mot him since the time 
of Lady Oswald’s death, it was a*li too iialjiablcj ; as it had been that 
day to Oswald Cray. 

“Wo must not forget the captain t+^^o-day, doclor,” spoke up 
Blark. “ Have you heard from him again :,V’ 

“Oh yes.” 

“ How does he like his quarters in Malta ? ” 4.^, 

“ T am not sure that he has said. It is not of niucli ^jponsequence 
whether he liked them or not. The regiment was on lered on to 
India.” ■ V 

“To India!” 

“Yes.” ^ 


It was impossible not to note the sad tone in which the word was 
spoken. l)r. Daveiial had begun to know that he and his son 
should never again moot on earth : the son whom he so loved ! 

Somehow, wJiat with one thing .nd another, that birtliday 
evening was a sadder one than they had been accustomed to spend. 
Mark Cray, as he walked home with his wife afterw.irds, remarked 
that it was “slow.” But no one dreamt of anything like fear for 
the docb>r, save his daughter and the Boverend Jolm Stephenson. 

“ I Ofui iiovor be sulficiently grateful to you, sir,” murmured the 
clergyman, as he waa leaving. “ Neither can my brother. You have 
done for us what I believe no other man living would have done; 
May Heaven reward you, and restore you to health and strength I ” 
“I, but did my duty,” answered the doctor. “The money be- 
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longed to you, not to me. 1 am only glad tlicre were no legal 
obstacles brought up to delay the transfer. T shall always be glad 
to see you, remember, when you come to Hallingharn. ” 

Mr. Stephenson thanked him. But as he went out, the unpres- 
sion was strongly upon his mind that the doctor himself would not 
long be in Hallingharn. 

And Sara ? What must it have been for her ! Her mind was a 
chaos of emotion. She seemed to have accepted the fear as a 
certainty, and to be obliged to accept it. Oh, what would save 
him ?— could not the whole faculty restore Ai.s precious life ? She 
passed another night of anguish, like unto the one she had i)asscd 
nearly tw<j months before, after i)arting with Osw'^ald Cray in the 
Abht'y graveyard — like it, but more aj)prehensively painful; and 
she wondered luuv she got through it. 

With the morning, things did not wear so intensely gloomy an 
aspcjct. The broad daylight, the occupations of dail>» life, are an 
antidote tf> gloom, and the Avorst ]>rospect h)ses some of its 
darkness. Sara tried to reason wdth herself that he could not 
smhlenly have become so ill as to be past recovciy, she tried to say 
tliat it Avas f< polish even to think it. 

Ihit her mind could injt be at rest, her state of suspense was in- 
tnlerable, and before entering the breakfast-room she knocked at her 
fatlit*j'’s study door, and entered. Di*. Davenal was closing the Bible. 

“ What is it, my dear ? ” 

O papa ’“-and the words in all tfnnr anguish — “ F cannot live 
in this susj)eii8C. What did you moan last night ? What is it that 
is tlio matter with you ? ’’ 

“ T scarcely know, Sara. Only that I feel ill.” 

But — you— cauuot — be going to die ? ” ‘ 

“Hush, my child ! Vou must not agitate yourself in this manner. 
Die ? Well, no, T hope not,” he added, quite in a bright Avay. “ I 
fc(‘l icn per cent, better this morning than 1 did yesterday.” 

'‘Do you?” she eagerly cried. “ Fhit — what you said hwst 
night V ” 

“ Ijast night f felt gloomy — opjn’essed. Serious thoughts do 
intrude theiuseh^os sometimes on one^s birthday. And! Avas really 
ill yesterday. J feel <iuite a diflerent man to-day.” 

llcr fears were groAving wonderfully ciilmer, “You arc sure, 
jiajia '? ” 

“Sure of what? That [ am bettor? — T am sure T feel so. I 
shall bo all right, child, I hope.” 

“ Won’t yon have advice, papa ?” she said imploringly. 

“Advice? That’s a compliment to myself, young lady, Hall- 
iugh 5 ,m Avould tell you that no advice could bo better tlian Dr. 
Davonal’s own. ” 

“But, papa — I mean different advice. I thought of the clever 
London doctors. You must have them down to see you.” , 
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“ Some of the clever London doctors would be glad of the 
countryman Richard Da venal’s advice. Seriously speaking, my 
dear, though T say it in all modesty, I don’t believe there’s a man 
in Europe more skilful than myself.” 

“But they might suggest remedies tliat you would not think of. 
O papa ! if there’s a necessity, do summon them.” 

“Be assured of one thing, Sara, and set your mind at rest. 
Should the necessity arise, I will not fail to seek any one or any- 
thing that I think may help me. My life has not of late been a 
happy one, but I am imt (jiiitc tired of it. I wisli T may live long, 
not only for your sake, but for— for other interests. There’s a 
twofold necessity for it now.” 

“And you will not go out to-day, papa ? ” 

“ To-day I must. I have not made arrangements to the contrary. 
But I do mean to give myself a rest, perhaps beginning with to- 
morrow. 1 'iccl a groat deal better to-day — quite another man. ” 

How the words lightened her heart *. Dr. Davenal really did 
feel much better, and the saddened spirit, the almt>st ominous 
feeling, which had clung to him the night beff)re, had vanished. 
But he spoke more lightly of his illness than he woiihl have done 
had he not seen how it was affecting her. 

Dick came drumming at the door, and tlien puslied it open. 

“ Breakfast s waiting, l^ncle Richard. And Aunt Bett Why ? 

are you there?” broke r)(f' the- young gentleman as his eyes fell 
upon Sara. “ I’m afraid you’ll catch it. Aunt Bett thinks you are 
not dowm, and it’s ten minutes past eight.” 

“ Are you ready for school, Dick?” asked his uncle. “Elated 
.at the pros]>ect of retuniing ? ” 

Dick pulled a long face. The two boys were going back that 
day. A sore trial to Dick, wdio, it must be confessed, had been 
born with an innate antipathy to books. 

“You’ll have us home at Easter, Uncle Richard?” ho pleaded 
in piteous tones. 

“Notif J know it, Dick. Holidays twice a-year were thought 
quite enough in my school-days, and 1 sec no reason for their not- 
being tliou^it enough now. ” 

“Half the boys go home at Easter— and stop a fortnight,” 
bemoaned Dick. 

“ Very likely. If half the boys have friends who prefer play to 
work for them, I’m (jiily glad the other half set a h&tter example. 
Dicky, boy, you’ll enjoy your Midsummer holidays all the more 
for having none at Easter.” 

The doctor caught hold of the boy and wound his arm affection- 
ately round him as they proct3eded across the hall to the breakfast- 
room. Miss Davenal greeted Sara with one of her severest aspects, * 
but before she could begin her lecture, Mark Cray had burst in 
upo||t them. 
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“Have you heard the news?” he exclaimed, in a jatMte of 
excitement never yet witnessed in easy Mark Cray. “Hoctor, 
have y(ni had letters yet ? 

“ VVhat nows ? What letters ? ’ asked the doctor. 

“ Caroline has the money.” 

“ Caroline has the money ? ” repeated Dr. Davenal, underatand- 
iii*^ no better than the rest did. 

“ The Chancery case is decided,” explained Mark. “ Judgment 
was given yesterday, and it is in their favour. 8he will receive 
the money directly now.” 

“ How do you know this, Mark ? ” 

“It is in the evening papera — rcpoited in full. I call for my 
letters sometimes if 1 am })assing the post-ollico, and I did so this 
moniing and had this paper. White, the lawyer, sent it, I expect, 
and we shall no doubt hear by this evening’s post.” 

“Well, Mark, T am vei’y glad. Justice lay on. Caroline’s side ; 
therefore it is right that she should have it. You must settle it 
upon her as soon as you touch the money.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Mark. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

BAD NEWS FOB 11 ALBINO HAM. 

“ I SAY, Neal, what sort of a place is St. I^aul’s Churchyard? ” 

'Fhe (luestioiujr was Watson. She sat in the servants’ room near 
tile window against which the min was pattering, some household 
sewing in her hand. Neal, who had entered to got a glass he 
wanted, was rather taken with surprise, but he w^as not one to 
show it. , 

“ Did you never see it ! ” he asked. 

“ I saw it in a picture once. I couldn't see it otherwise. I’ve 
never been to London. ” 

“It is a lame space of Land with houses round it and the cathe- 
dral in the middle,” explained Neal, who seemed always ready to 
oblige his fellow-seia^ants, esj)ecially Watson. “ It’s a thoroughfare 
you know ; the road from Ludgate Hill to Cheapside winds round 
on each side the cathedral, between it and the houses.” 

“ Is it very noisy ? ” 

’ “Pretty well for that. But the London people don’t seem to 
mind noise. I expect they are so used to it that they don’t hear 
it.” • . 
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“Tho lumsos round St. Paul’s are warchousos, aren’t they 
“ Warehouses and sho])S. The shops are mostly on one side and 
the warehouses oji tin* (»ther.” 

“Df> you know a plaeo called Canimn Street^” 

“I sliould think T do ! It leads from St. Paul’s King William 
Street. Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Well,” said Watson slowly, as if she wan odoliborating sojiiotliing 
in her mind, “ I am not sure but J am going to live there.” 

“To live in St. Paul’s Churchyard P’ repeated Neal. 

“ I have had a ^'lace otFered me tlicre, and it s» cies to mo to be 
a very eligible one,” sfiid VV^atson. “ It’s to go as hoiisek'‘eper in a 
house of business ; some largo w'holesale ])lace, by what T can under 
stand, T should have tAvo or three servants under iiun aiid twenty 
livo pounds a year. It seems good, doesn’t it? ” 

“ Capital,” assented Neal. “Is it in St. Paul’s Churchyard I ’’ 

“ It’s cither in St. Paul’s Churchyard or Cannon Street. She 
isn’t quite sure which, she says. Anyway, it’s close to St. Paul’s.’’ 
“ Who’s ‘ she ’ ? ” (|ucsti(med Neal. 

“My sister. Her husl)aiid is in this e.stablishinent, a traveller, 
or something of that sort. He has got on well ; ho was only tissib* 
tant in a shop when she married him, fifteen years ago, and now he 
gets two or tliroe hundred a year. When Miss Bottina told me I 
should have tu leave, 1 wrote to my sister and asked her to look out 
for me, and she has scut me word of this.” 

“Butcansho get the place for you?” inquired Neal, who wa." 
prompt at Aveighiug probabilities. 

“ It is in this way. The present lioiisokoopcr has been th<n-o a 
good while, and is much respected by the masters, and they liavo 
asked her to look out fur somebody to tidvc her jdace. My sistoi's 
intimate with her, and has si>okeu to her about me.” 

“Why is she going to leave, herself?” questioned Neal, liking !•' 
come to the bottom of everything. 

Watson laughed. “ She is going to begin life (m her own scoi\' : 
she’s abt)ut to be married. I think it’s rather venturesome, tin* -o 
middle-aged persoiis marrying : I wouldn’t, I know.” 

“Wait until you are asked,” returned Neal, not over gallantly 
“I have been asked more than once in my life,” said Watso.i. 
“ But I didn’t see my way clear. It’^ all a venture. Agoodinai' ■ 
risk it, and a few don’t. I’d rather be one of the few. ^My gooducj-. , ! 
how it rains ! ” 

“ When do you leave liere ? ” 

“ When I get a comfortable place. Miss Bettina said I was no\ 
to hurry. It isn’t as if 1 were leaving for any fault, or to m:ike 
room for another. doesn’t likt my leaving at all, yr)u know,” 
Neal nodded. “I heard her grumbling to tlie doctor, like 
anything, about it. She talks loud, and one can’t sJiut one’s ears 
at 
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** 81io need not grumble to the doctor. It is not his fault. He 
si*'»ko to 1110 himself, saying how soriy ho was to jvirt witli me, }>ut 
lie could not help it. ‘He had had a severe loss of money,’ ho sfiid 
which rendered it necessary that he should alter the rate of liis ex- 
])i‘ndituro. 1 wonder,” added Watson, musingly, “how ho came to 
|nf!e it ?” 

Nt‘al coughed. “ Perhaps s<»iiie bank broke.” 

** Perhajis it did,” answered Watson. “ They are ticklish things, 
iJiosc banks. I .say, Neal, there’s the doctor’s bell.” 

Ntiul hoard tlie bell himself, and quitted the room to answer it. 
W'atson got iq), put down her AVfirk, shook a few threads from her 
gown, o]»encd a draw'or and took out a letter. 

81ie was going up>stairs to Miss Hettina to slnnv her the letter she 
had received, and to ask lier advice upon the situation mentioned in 
II She felt very much inclined to try for it ; only she felt a shrink- 
hig fr»)ni London. Many pci*st)ns do who have lived until middlo- 
igc in the country. 

Nod entered the room in answer to the ring. The doctor had 
hevii out that morning, but returned earlier than usual, for it wa.s 
not mucJi past twelve. It wa.s the day subsequent to the departure 
school of Dick and Leo, 

“ Wliat a bad lire you have hero, Neal ! ” said the doctor. 

Tiring some wood and jiilo the coal on. 1 feel chilly.” 

“1 hope you have not taken a fr«sh cold, sir,” respectfully ob- 
MjiTcd Neal, as he stirred up the lire pi’cparatory to getting the 
wood. 

Whether Neal was right or not as to the fresh cold, certain it 
w as, that before night unfavounible symptoms began to manifest * 
ilicinselves in Dr. Davenal. And they increased rapidly. 

A few^ hours and tlic new's went forth to the town — Dr. Davenal 
was in danger. The c< )nsternation it excited cannot W'ell be described 

;ind if doscrilied would sc*arcoly be believed. Numbers upon 
uiinibers in that town looked upon Dr, Davenal in the light of a 
public benefactor : they honestly believed that his death would be 
of the greatest calamities that could befall them ; they believed 
(bat if he went, no one else could bring the?ti through danger, 
siiould it come to tlicm. 

Tliey hastened to the door with their anxious inquiries ; they 
: aw the moibcal men of Hallingham going in. What was the 
matter wdth him ? they eagerly asked. How w^is ho sensed ? 

It was inflammation of tlie lungs, they were told. It Wfis in fact 
an increase of the cold w^hicli had been so long hanging upon him, 
.'lud which he had ncfjhcted. Oh, only a cold ! they repeated care- 
lo.'^sly as tlicy listened — what a mercy that it was nothing worse ! 
And they went away re-assurod. 

A day or two, and there came down a physichui from London in 
answer to a telegraphic dispatch. A day or two jnore«and an 
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ominous whisper went fortli to the town —that hope was over. 
The 8 «Ml(lcncd inliabitants paced to and fro, collected in groups 
about the door, and glanced uj) at the doctor’s windows, fearing if 
perchance the blind should have been drawn since they last looked. 
They watched the medical men glide in and out ; tliey saw a lawyer 
go in with a bustling step, and came t(» the conclusion that he 
went to make the will. Altogether Hallinghain was in a fever of 
excitement. 

But tliero occurred a change ; contrary. to even the most s;inguine 
(expectation, a change seemed to take place for the l^ettcr. Dr. 
Daveiial rallied. The most ])ainfiil symptoms left him, and some 
of tliosc around him said he was getting well. 

One evening at dusk Neal was observed to come out of the liouse 
with a (juiek movement and hasten up the street. As usual he was 
instantly surrounded, waylaid by anxious imiuirers. 

Yes, it Was perfectly true, Neal answered, his master was so 
much better as to surprise Jill who saw him. The change took place 
early that morning, and he had been mending- ever since. He w^as 
well enough to sit up : was sitting u|) then. 

Then there was a hope that ho would recov('r ? the (lucstioners 
rejoined, scarcely daring to speak the joyful words. 

O yes, tliere scorned every Iiopc of it now. Mr. Cray, who had 
just gone out, remarked to him, Neal, that he looked upon his 
master as cured. But Neal couWn’t stoji to tfdk more with them 
then, ho said ; he was hastening to the chemist’s for a drauglit 
which the doctor himself luid sent him for. 

Neal received the draught, imparted the-ncw^s.of the doctor’s 
wonderful improvement to the crowd collecting- at the chemist’s, 
for no end of g()ssii)])ers ju’essod into the shop wdien they saw Neal 
there— retraced the streets witli his soft tread, and arrived homo. 
Entering the consulting-room w'here the fire was getting low% he 
passed on to his master’s bedchamber. Quite a bright chamher for 
an invalid’s. The tire was blazing in the grate, and a handsome 
lamp stood on the small round table, a pink shade that covered 
the globe throwing a soft, subdued light upon the room. The bed 
w^as at the /ar end. of the room in a corner, and Dr. Davenal Siit in 
an easy chair nejir the fire. He was dressed, but in jilace of his 
coat he wore a warm quilted dressing-gow^r of soft rich silk. 

He did not appear very ill. Wan and w’^orn ccitainly, but not so 
ill as might have been expected. His breath and \^oice Wina tlie 
worst ; both were painfully weak. The tiiblo had been drawn close 
to him, and he was writing. A tolerably long letter it looked, 
covering tliree sides of large note-paper. Perliaps if the truth had 
been declared, ho had got up j)urp08ely to write this letter. 

Sara sat on the other side the fireplace, ready .to wait upon him. 
How she had borne the agony of the last few days and remained 
caJm^ sho did not know ; she never would know : it was one of the 
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slijirp lessons leanit from life’s necessities. “ You may bo with 
him,” the London physician had said to her, “provided you can 
maintain composure in his presence. To witness a child's grief is 
sometimes the worst pain that the dying have to bear. 1 cannot 
sanction your being in the room unless you can promise to be calm.” 

“1 wiU promise it,” readied S«ira in a low tone: but tiiat one 
expression “the dying ” had turned her wliole heart faint. 

Yes, it was one of the lessons that must be leanit in the stern 
scliool of life— maintaining a comj)osed ex'tcrior when the heart is 
breaking. That slic was given to reticence of feeling by nature, 
was of service to Sara Davemil tlien. But surely tlio trials that had 
latterty fallen upon lier were very bitter ; the battle just now was 
sliarp and keen. 

She sat there in her soft dress of vhdet merino, so (piiet and 
unobtrusive in the sick-room, with its little white lace collar and 
the narrow lace cuffs tunied uj) at the wrists. Tlie firSt day of his 
illness she Iiad on a silk dress rustling against the chairs and tables, 
and she had the good sense to go and change it. iShe sat in an 
elbow chair, and her hot cheek rested on liei* fingers as she stiove 
to drive back the cpiestioii that would intrude itself, wliethor this 
imj)rovement was for good, or only a fallacious one. She sat 
])erfectly still, her eyes following the motion of his feeble fingei-s, 
aiid it was thus that Neal interrupted them. 

“ The draught, sir,” he said, laying it on the biblo, 

“ Put a wine-glass by it,” said the dt)ctor. “ Tliat will do.” 

So slowly and feebly ! The voice seemed to come from the depths 
of his chest, and did not sound like the doctor’s voice at all. Neal 
put the wine-glass as desired, and quitted the room ; and the doctor ^ 
wrote on. 

Only for minute or two : the loiter was drawing to a close. 
Dr. Daveiial pressed it with the blotting pai)er, read it slowly, and 
tlicn folded it and put it in an envelope, hi all this his fingers 
seemed scarcely able to perform their office. He fastened it down 
and wrote on the outside his son’s name. Tlien he looked at Sara, 
t«>uching the letter with his finger. , 

“ My dear, wlieii the next mail goes out, should you Iiavo 
occasion to write of me, let this be enclosed. ” 

“To write of you, papa?” she repeated in faltering tones. 
But she neejj not have asked the question — its moaning had only 
too surely ])enetratcd to her. 

“ Should the worst have happened.” 

“ Oh, but — papa — you are getting better ! ” 

She checked the wailing tone ; she remembered how necessary, 
as slie had been -warned, w'as calmness in that room ; she remem- 
bered her promise to maintain it. She pressed her hands upon 
her bosom and remained still. 

“ I will take that draught now, Sara, if you will pour it owt.’i 
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Sho rose frcnn lior soafc, undul the |)aj)er, poured the contente of 
the Rinall bottle into the glass, and handed it to him. The doctor 
drank it, and gave her back the glass with a smile. 

“Nr>t one of those clever fellows thought of ordtjring me this ; 
yet it’s the very best tiling for any one suffering as I am. Ah ! 
they have sonictliing to learn yet. £ don’t know how they will get 
on without me.” 

“Papa, you may got well yet I ” she intorriiptod ; and she could 
not prevent the anguished sound with which the words were spoken. 

Ho turned and looked at her ; he seemed to have fallen into a 
momentary reverie. But he made no direct answer. 

“Can you draw the table away, Sara? I don’t want it so close 
to me now. Gently ; take care of the lamp.” 

“ Where shall 1 put this, papa?” she asked, referring to the 
letter. 

“ In my desk in the next room. You will know where to find it 
in case of need. My keys arc here, on the mantelpiece. ” 

Sho stopped to ask one question which seemed to bo wrung from 
her ill her i>ain. “ Ts it to go all the Siimo if you get better, papa ? ” 

“ Ko. Not if T got bettor.” 

Passing into tlie other room, which was lighted only by the fire, 
sho drew the desk from undenioath the table, knelt down, unlocked 
it, and put in the letter. It was addressed : “ For my son, Edward 
Davenal. ” Sara was locking the desk again, when some one entered 
the room and came round the bible to where she knelt. 

Wrapped . in silks and ermine, her lovely face peeping out from 
a charming pink bonnet, was Mrs. Cray. The doctor had expressed 
-a wisli to Mark Cray that aftorm»ou that Caroline would come to 
him, and Mark had delivered the message when he arrived home. 

“ Mark says Uncle Richard wants to see me,” she explained, “ so 
I thought I would run down at once. 1 can’t stop ; Berry and 
another friend or two are going to dine with us. 1 am so delighted 
to hear <jf the improvement in Uncle Richard ! Mark says the 
danger is quite over.” 

“ If I could only be sure it was ! ” was Sara’s answer. 

“There you are,. witlv your doubts and fears! Never was any 
one like you, Sara. Don’t J tell you Mark says it is ? Yes, I will 
tiike my cloak off for the few minutes tha' I remain.” 

' She threw off her bonnet, and lot the cloak slip from Jier 
shoulders, dispHy^ing her evening attire, for she had dressed before 
she came out : a silk, so light as to look almost white, rich and 
rustling as she walked ; the necklace given her by Captain Davenal, 
on her Avhite neck ; a pink rose in her gleaming hair. 

Utterly discordant looked she with ihe chamber of the dying, as . 
she stepi)ed into the other room. Dr. Davenal’s eyes were fixed 
on her for a moment in simple wondei*, as if he saw a vision. 
Thc-i h’b held out his hand, a glad look ui)on his countenance. 
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“Well, Uncle Uidnircl ! I am so rejoiced that y<m are geUin^ 
bolter. Y(»u will c(Jine to our houso-warniing yet,’* 

“ Are ye.u going to give one ?*’ asked the doctor, as he held lior 
hand in his, and gazed up at her Ixjaiity. 

“Mark and 1 are thinking of it. Wc can do so much, you know, 
now that that money’s coming to me.” 

‘‘Ah,” said tlio doctor, “it’s about that money F want to talk 
to you. Sit down, Caroline. How smart you are, my dear ! ” 

“ Nay, I think it is you w'ho are smart, undo,” she returned with 
a gay laugh. “So it has come into use at last ! ” 

Caroline touched the dressing-gown as she si)oke. Tliero had 
always been a joke about this dressing-gown. A patient of the 
doctor s, as fanciful as Lady Oswald and very nearly as old, had 
made it with her own hands and sent it to him. It had remained 
unused. For one thing, the doctor was too simple in his habits 
and too busy a man to require a drossing-gow'n at all ;*f()r another 
he had looked upon the garment as extravagantly fine. 

“ Yes,” said he, in answer to Cfiroline’s remark, “1 have found 
it useful to-day. It is very warm and comfortable. Caroline, I 
have been talking again to Mark about the money. ” 

“Well, unde?” 

“ I don’t know that it is well. Mark does not appear inclined to 
make me any promise that it shall he settled uj)on you when it 
comes. I urged it upon him very st/ongly this afternoon, and ho 
answered me in his light careless maimer, ‘Of course. () yes, 
doctor, I’ll remember;* but he did not give a specific promise;' 
whether by accident or design, I cannot say. So I told him to 
send you down to me.” 

“Yes, unde,” she said, thinking more of the weakness of the 
voice to which she w'as listening, than of the import of the words. 

“This money must be settled upon you, Caroline, the instant 
that 3'^ou touch it. It is essential that a married woman should, if 
possible, have some settlement. If 1 recover, I shall take care that 
this is so settled, but ’* 

“^you recover!” she interrupted. “Why, Unde Richard, 
^u are getting well as 'fast as you can. Mark says so. You aio 
sitting up ! ” 

“True, I am sitting up; and I could not have sat up two or 
three days ag|j. Still, I am not sure about getting well. ’* 

“ But Mark says so ; he say^s you are,** reiterated Caroline. 

“ And Mark's opinion, as a medical man, must be infallible, you 
think ? ” rejoined the doctor, with a momentary look in his face 
that Caroline did not understand. “ At any rate, my dear, it is 
.well to remembor all contingencies. * Hope for the best, and pre- 
pare for the worst,’ was (me of your grandpai)a Davenal’s favourite 

maxims. You must have the money settled upon you ” 

“ But, Uncle Richard, are you quite sure that it would b<\for 
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the best ? ” she InteriToscJ. “If the money is setilcd in that way, 
it would be all tied up, and do us no good after all.” 

“ You would enjoy the interest.” 

“That’s not very iimch,” said Caroline, slightingly. “I and 
Mark have been planning a hundred things that we might do with 
the money, llefuiiiish the Abbey sidcndidly, ff)r one of them.” 

“ You and Mark are a coujile of simpletons,” retorted the dr)etor, 
momeutiirily regaining his energy of voice. But the effort was too 
much, and lie lay panting for several minutes afterwards. Caroline 
sat gazing at him, her ffugers unconsciously ])laying with her neck- 
lace. Which should she trust to, these signs of illness, or Mark’s 
opinion ? 

“ Caroline, I insist that the mcaiey be settled upon you. Wore 
you and Mark to waste it in nonsense, it would be nothing less than 
a fraud upon your West Indian relatives from whom it is derivcid. 
You may tdll Mark so from me. That money, Carinc, secured to 
you, would at least keep the wolf from your door, should ho ever 
approach it.” 

Caroline sat aghast, wondering whetlicr the doctor had lost liis 
senses. “The wolf at the door for us, Uncle llicliard. As if that 
could ever be. ” 

“Ah, Carine, F have lived to know that there is no certainty in 
the briglitest lot,” he answered with a sigh. “My dear, more 
experience lias been forced upon mo in the past year or two than I 
had learned in the whole coui'se of my previous life. Undenstand 
mo once for all, this money must bo secured to you. ” 

“ Very well, Uncle Jlichard,” she answered with ready acquies- 
cence. “It shall be so, as you seem so much to wish it. I will 
tell Mark all you s,ay.” 

A few minutes longer, and Caroline rose. Dr. Davenal was sui*- 
prised that she should be going again so very soon, and looked in- 
quiringly at her. “ Can’t you sbiy a little longer, Caroline ? ” 

“ 1 wish I could ; but 1 shall Iiai’dly get liack to dinner, and we 
expect some friends to-day. (rood-night, Uncle llichard.” 

Ho drewjicr face down to his, murmuring liis farewell. Little 
did Caroline Cray tliink it would be his last. « 

Sara wont out with her cousin, and sjiw her depart with the 
servant who had waited for her. When she returned to the 
chamber, tlie d<,)ctor was in deep thought. 

“I think you must bring the table near to me again, Sara,” he 
Sfvid. “There’s another 'word *)r two I sliould like to write.” 

“Yes, papa. Do you w^ant Edward’s letter ? ” 

No, no ; it’s not to him. There. Dip the pen in the ink for me. ” 

. It was a tacit confession of weakness that she did not like to 
hoar ; and she saw that even in the short space of time that had 
elapsed since he wrote before his strength had visibly declined. 
Ho^wac scarcely able to guide the iieii. 
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“ TliAt will cL»,” wlion ho had traced a few^ lines. “ Sara, should 
y4)u liave occasion to send this, enclose it in a note from youisolf, 
oxjdaiuing my state when I penned it ; that I Avas almost past 
AA^riting. Will you remember ? ” 

“Yes. papa,” she answered, her heart boating painfully at tlio 
Av< n’ds. 

“ Fold it for mo.” 

Honourable in all her thoughts and actions, Sara folded the note 
with the Avritiiig turned from her. It is jnst]»ossiblo some children 
might haA'o been suflicieiitly actuated by curiosity to glance at least 
at. the name at the coi nmoneement of the note. Not so 8ara DaAX'nal. 
She ]>laced it in ah eiiA’eh)pe and fastened it down. 

“ I think T can direct it, Hara. Just the name.” 

She gaA^e him the pen, and he traced the name in uneven letters. 
Sara noted it AA’ith surprise, and perhaps lior pulses quickened. 
“(). OsAvald Cray, Esquire.” * 

“ Put it in my desk Avith Edward’s, my dear. If you have occa- 
sion to send the one, you Avill the other.” 

As she unlocked the desk again her tears Avero raining fast. In 
all that, her fatlier Avas saying and doing there seemed to be a fore- 
shadowing in his oAvn mind of his apj)roaching deatli. She quitted 
the room for a fcAA' minutes that her cjuot.ion might spend itself, 
and ill the interval Miss Daveiial entered. The soft rustling of 
Miss Pettina’s SAveojiing silks aroused the duct(a‘, Avho had fallen 
into a dose. She Avent up and took Ids hand. 

Richard, how are you to-night V* 

“ T hardly kiioA\’. Middling.” 

“ Sara is fancying you an; not so well.” 

“ Is she ? ” 

“Pub she always AA^as gi\^en to fancies, you know. Ts it light 
that, you shriuld sit np so hmg the tirst time of leaving yimr 
bed / ” 

“ Yes, T like tlie change. T was tired of bed. Sit down, Pettina. 
There are one or two things 1 want to say to you.” 

“ Arc you finding yourself AA'orse ? ” * 

“Bottina, I have not been better.” 

“The doctors have thought you -so,” she said, after a pause. 

“Ay, but 1 knoAV more of tny oAvn state than they can tell me. 
When the suflering passed, they leaped to the conclusion that the 
disease had left me. In a measure, so it has, but they should have 
remembered in hoAv many cases the apparent improvement is only 
the forerunner of the end.” 

Bettina Davcnal fully understood the words and what they im- 
plied. But she was not a demonstmtive woman, and the rubbing 
together of her white and somoAA'hat bony hands aa'.is the sole sign of 
the inward aching heart. 

“And I am thankful for the improA^ement, ” added the doctor, 
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‘♦It is not fill wlio are permitted this freedom from pain in their 
dying hours.” 

“ O Richard ! is there no hope ? ” 

“I fear not,” he gravely answered, “I am accustomed to im- 
press ui3on my patients the great truth that while there is life there 
is liopc, and 1 should be worse than a heathen to ignr)rc it in my 
own case. But all 1 can say is, 1 c;mnot trust to it.” 

She had laid one of her hands upfui the folds of the dressing- 
gown, and the d(Jctor could feel the trembling of the fingers. He 
had asked her to sit down, but she preferred to stand. Close to 
liim, with her head bent, she could hear his low \v<»rds without 
much miscipprehension, so deliberately were they spoken L^^tween 
the panting breath. 

“Bettina, I don’t go to my grave as I thought I should have 
gone, providing for my children. I have been obliged to sacrifice 
all r had j)ufc by. It w;is not a great deal, it’s true, for I am only 
what’s called a middle-aged man, and my expenses have been heavy. 
Could I have foreseen my early death, 1 should have lived at half 
the rate. And this sacrifioo will not die with me. The house — I 
daresay I shall shock you, Betti na — is mortgaged ; not, however, to 
its full value. 1 have directed in my will that it shall he sold ; 

and the residue, aftej' the mortgage is paid can you hear me ? ” 

he broke ofl’ to ask. 

“Every word.’ 

“ The residue and the proceeds of the furniture, and tliose two 
small cottages of mine, and other effects which will likewise be sold, 
will make up a fair sum. There’s money owing to mo in the town, 
too. Altogether 1 expect there will not be much less than three 
thousand pounds ” 

“ Richard ! ” cried out Miss Bettina, in her emotion. “ Three 
thousand ! I thought you were worth ten at least.” 

“ No, it was nf)t so much as that liltogether. 1 had four or Jive 
thousand put by. Never mind ; 1 say I liave had to sacrifice it. 1 
feel how imprudent 1 have been, now that it is too late.” 

“ To what have you luul to sacrifice it ? ” 

The docW paused before he rejdied. “A sudden claim came 
upon me of which 1 knew nothing . • a claim ff)r thousands. No, 
Bettina, J know what you wish to-sav— believe me, I eeyiild not 
resist it : to i)ay it was compulsoiy. no worst is I cf)uld not pay 
all ; and the sum which the pro])erty will realise \Vj 11 have to be 
applied to liquidate it.” 

“ But you can tell mo what the claim was for ? ” 

“No, T ciinnot. It is not altogether uiy secret, Bettina, and 
you must not inquire into it. I need not have mentioned it at all 
to you, but for speaking bf Sara. My poor children must suffer. ♦ 
Edwaid has his pay, and he will have to make it suffice : Sara has 
nothing. Bettina, you will give her a home ? ” 
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“ There’s no necessity to ask it,” was Bettina Davenal’s answer. 
But she spoke crossly ; for the want of confidence in notentrusling 
to lier the nature of this secret was hurting her feelings bitterly. 
“ Should anything happen to you Sara will naturally find a home 
with me — if she can put up with its simplicity. I shall make her 
as welcome, and consider it as compulsory on me to do so, as though 
she were my ow'n child.” 

The doctor hiy bick fora moment in his chair, jjanting. His 
fingers clasped themselves over hers in token of thanks. 

“Bichard, surely you might place more confidence in me ! If 
you have been called uj)on to pay this money in consefjucnce of — 
of any bygone trouble or debt contracted in your youth — and I con- 
clude it must bo something of that soiii— do you suppose I cannot 
be true and keep your counsel ? I know what follies the young 
plunge into ! ” 

‘‘Follies? Crimes, rather!” And the words broke from T)r. 
Davenal with a grr)an which told of tlic deepest mental anguish. 
It pained even the dull ear that was bent to it. 

“Bettina, T say that you must not ask me. If it concenied 
myself alone you should know as much as 1 do, but I could m^t 
tell you without betraying another ; and— and there might be 
danger. Let it rest. B(3ttcr for you that it should do so, for it 
would disturb your peace as it has disturbed mine.” 

“ It’s a dreadful sum,” said Miss Bpttina. 

“It is so. And my poor children must bo left penniless. I 
have enjoined Mark Cray to pay three hundred pounds yearly to 
Sara for five years, out of the proceeds of the practice. He can 
well afford to do it : and if you will give her a homo, this had 
better be invested for her, Bettina.” 

“ Of course. But what’s three hundred for five years ? You 
might nuike better terms with Mark Cray tlian that.” 

“ Mark has promised faithfully to do it. 1 have been talking 
willi him this afternoon about that and other things. 1 asked him 
what sum he would feel inclined to pay to Sara out of the business, 
and for what term. He said he thought he could give three 
hundred a-year, jind w^oiild continue it for five years.” 

“Considering all things, it is not a very generous offer,” per- 
sisted Miss Bettina. “ Had your life been Si)ared, Mark could not 
have expected to step into the wdiole practice these twenty years.” 

“It is very* fair, I think, Bettina. Mark must acciuire experi- 
ence, remeinbcr, must w'ork his way up to the public confidence 
before, people trust him as they Imvc trusted me. He will not 
have hi^ rooms filled daily with patients l>ayiijg him their guinea 
foes. This has come upon mo suddenly, or all things might have 
^ been managed differently. I think it Would be a good plan for 
Mark to leave the Abbey for this house ; I have told him so : but 
he will be the best judge of that,” , 
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Miss Bcttiiia ([iiitted Jier stooping posture by fclic doctor and sat 
down, revolving all that had been said. She sat slowly rubbing 
her hands ruie over the other, iis was Jicr habit when anything 
troubled her. 

“ I cannot realise it,” she said, in a half whisper; “Richard, [ 
cannot realise it. Surely you are not going from us ! ” 

“ 1 am but going to those who have preceded me, Bcttina,” he 
answered. “My wdfe, and Richard, and others, wh<^ have gon<i 
<ni before, are waiting for mo, and T in my turn shall wlfft for yon. 
This fretting life is over. How poor ! — how very j >>o)' ! ” — he added 
more emphatically, as he clasped his hands — “ do even its best 
intdi'ests now^ seem beside eternity ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXn. 

LA^JT HOURS. 

r 

Tick lamp was placed on a chest of drawers behind the chair of Dr. 
Davenal. It wa.s getting on for ten o’clock. (JJuito time, as had 
been suggested to liim, that ho slioiild be in })ed ; but he a])peared 
unwilling to move. He felt easy, ho said : ,and tlierefore ho stayed on . 

The flickering light of the fire, now burning with a dull red heat, 
now breaking into a blaze, threw its rays iijxm the chamber — 
destined, ere that night should close, to be a chamber of death, 
although the watchers as yet suspected it not. The light fell upon 
the simple bed at the far corner, destitute of liangings— for the 
doctor was a foe to curtains ; and as ho lay l>ack in the gaudy 
dressing-gown, on the pillow, one hand drooping listlessly, the 
other fondly re.sting on the soft brown hair of his daughter. 

She sat ^on a b)ot.stool by his side, nestling close to hijxi. Her 
head bowed, for she had much ado t«» subdue her (‘iiiotifm, her 
hands clasped upon his knee. The dread fear that ho was dying 
rested on her heart ; had conic tti it as it seemed, by intuition . 
Not a word j^et of tliis ominous^ dread had been s]K)keii between 
them; each seemed , to shrink from the task. ButxSara strove to 
gather courage and strength, so that in his pre.^^ence she might at 
least not give way. 

The doctor strctclicd out his disengaged hand and pointed to a 
china cup that stood on the fable. Sara rose and brought it to him, , 
and he took a fevr spoonfuls of the refreshment it contained. 

“ Is not tlie fire getting low, my dear ? ” he asked, with a slight 

shiver, • 
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Silt* rose and si^' . 

“ Oo you foci 
“ I think so, “ 

sure you Wtvf SluiU I caU Neal ? ” 

‘"^TTot yet. Como fit 
SJio Look her place, 
stroked her luiad-Avith liis" 
hand grow fooblor wifcli cvei^ 

‘ ‘ I havo*ft few things to ficij 
.say them now. 1 should no^ 

Di^ he mean the s^ep <0i 
]io]*ed that slic shoul^adaij 
cosl^ to her feelings, not to lifveiirv ><■' 

“It. was necessary that. 1 should inaA 

after a pause. “In the old^ ” 

“ (Jh, papa ! surely you are not going from me I ” 

I^ttaj^ly unnerved, tlie words had broken from her ijff her luiscry. 
7!)r. llf^nal resumed in a tender, reasoning accent : 

“ I must have you bravo, darling ; just for a short time. Won't 
you tiy and bo so ? You see 1 hav'e only you to speak to, Edward 
being away. My strength may not last very long.” 

She understood him : his strength miglit. iKit hold out if she 
delayed him by giving way to emotion. 'J'lie pi’ociou.s time ! not 
much of it miglit bo loft to them. With a mighty effort of will, 
^\iLh prayer to Jleavtm for h(‘lp, Sara Davenal outwardly grew still 
and calm. 

“I’ell mo all yon luive to tell, pa])a. 1 will try ami bti to you 
wha( Edward would have been.’' 


V 

^i^s before, and ho fondl^'J 
’ "^xmied to her that the 
^esh movement. 

**nl L had letter 
,^i-%raun. 


n will,” ho began 


III the old will, made subsequently to the death of Richard, the 
chief ]>art of what 1 had to leave was divided e([ually between y«>u 
and KdiVfird. Caroline — but it matters not to speak of her. In this 
new w’ill, made now since this illn(;ss, all J die j>ossessed of is bo- 
»jU(?athud to you.” 

“ To mo ! ” she echoed, the seeming injustice striking iicr in* the”^ 
tirst blush of the w'ords. 

“ Dt> you think, after what has happened, tluit Edward could 
ha\ e any right to it ? ” 

She Tvas silent. '^I’hc doctor lay still for a few mohients to gather 
breath. His \*oice was .so weak that she could barely catch some of 
the >vords.- 

“ When Ed\vard brought that evil upon ns, which has well-nigh 
killed me, — which J believe in a measure has killed me, by rendering 
.my state of mind and body inciipablc of fighting against what miglit 
otherwise have proved only a slight disorder, — when he brought it 
upon us, I say, 1 had only one way open to me : to sacrifice my 
property and save him. All fathers might not have done it, thoijgh 
Oswald Cray, 15 ^ 
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most would : hut I believe few fathers Icjsre^i^ir children as I have 
loved mine. But, to save him, I had ouly to^ sacriftco my 
property, but also in a measure to sacrilicjfyf>u, Sara.”’ 

. “Papa,” she said, lifting her head,^ wish 1 miglit ask you 
something. ” 

“Well~-doso.” 

“ If you would only trust iiiijp||TrT1il ii 1 1 1 When Edward camo 
that night and you called jpFaown, I learnt he was in some 
dangerous trouble ; but no further. Since then nothing 

but fears have liaunt^jUlm. ” ^ 

“And have thea^ot haunted mo?” echoed the doctor in a 
strange ton*^ Jt pmn. “That night stands out in my nii'nory as a 
f'ligntful dream. Think what it was. When 1 was lingering in 
that front room there, full of the trouble brought to mo by tlio 
death of Lady Oswald, there came a tapping at the window, and 1 
lookeeP out, and sa^v Edward. Edw’ard, niy son! — disguised, as 
may almost be said, for he did not care to bo recognised in 
Hallingham ; and in truth recognition might have been dangerous. 
‘Lot me in quietly, father,* ho said, ‘ I am in dangc)’.’ Sai’a, woi*(^ 
1 1(» live to be an old man, 1 could not forget the effect thexso wonls 
had upon me. 1 was unnen^cd that evening : the recent death of 
Lady ('Oswald and — and — its unha]»py circumstances wove as^vividly 
before mp as though it wore being enacted then, and I was unnerved 
to an unusual degree. Tic wore a ca]> on his head, and a j)laid very 
much up about his neck, in fact just as any giMitlemaii miglit t.ravtjl, 
but I had nob been accustomed to sec Edward so dressed. Uis 
voice, too, was hushed to warning tones. In tiui first moment I 
declare I thought of some threatened danger in the streoi. : straiigts 
ideas do occur to one in these sudden moments. 1 let him in, and 
ho began hurriedly to tell me that ho did not want liis visit, to bo 
know'll, for he Avas absent from quarters Avithout leave ; nay, in 
defiance of leave, Avhich had been denied to him as im]}Ossj}>lo to be 
granted in the hurried preparations for the regiment’s departure. 
But he Avas compelled to sec me, he continued, and — then — ho told 
.me all.” 

“ Told Jrou what, papa?” she whispered, w'hen the doctor’s sigh 
of reminiscence had died aAvay. 

“Of the awfful position into which his folly had plunged him. 
Of the crime that ho had committed, and Avhich, if nob hushed up, 
houfjht up, one may say, would in a few days find h<m out, Sara, 
Sara ! men have been. hung for that '^ame crime in days not so long 
g«meby.” 

The unhappy father stopped to wipe from his face the dews 
that lij\d gathered there. It was an awful bile for n father to tell 
it was more awful for him to have heard it. Sara shiAwed : she^ 
did' not dalre to intenaipt by a single Avord. 

My gallant son, of whom i had been so proud ! VTouth’s 

./ 
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follies had been hh . ; vanity, extravagance, expenditure, 

bringing deMin tli^ which 1 had satisfied, more tluin okce, 

over and alrove the\ ^J^r^allowanco I made him. But crime, 
never. Sara, when tl^ ' was over, I felt that I would rather 
di(', than live it over aA -^‘.’^its sudden lifting f»f the curtain to 
pain and shame. ” \ ^ 

‘ ‘ Paiia y \ 

Kush, cjiild I Let '^lilst I can spe?ik. Ho 

foijfessod all in its fullest ''^^broken he told the 

wliole. Indeed, he had no choice : -it^was only by 

knowing it entirely that I could help him. -'ftlgd the 
l alf of it he niiglit as well have concealed all V>i>.^. 
stood at his conntiy’s bar to answer for his crime.” 

Sara gave a ciy. Terrible as her vague doubts bad been, 
K(»mefciincs to the very darkest sin that is compi’ised in fttb- 
decalogue, tlie one wdiich Osw'ald Cray had even dared to whisper 
ill licr car, it was so much w'^jibo to hear those doubts confirmed. 

‘‘At his country’s bar?” 

“ Child, yos. Do 1 not tell you what the punishment would 
Ila^e been for it not many years ago? What conkl 1 do but save 
liim I Had it been necessary to part w'itli every slick and stone 1 
possessed in the w'orld, I must have df»ne so— anything, evorytliing, 
HO as to save him. T told him 'vvbat I w^onld do ; that I would shirt 
before morning light— for di.s])atcli wius neeessajy *■ and get to 
London and stop llio danger. On his jiart ho had logo back by 
tiu; train that passes through here at midnight, ami so he at 
(piarters by the morrow', that bis absence might, not be known. 
Before ho w'ont he hogged to see you.^ 1 think that ho then — Sara, 

I think it now, and have for some little time— -that ho tlu‘n had 
mailc up his mind not come dow n again : or else he fancied that 
lie should not bo aide to come. How'ever that may have been, ho 
h(‘gged to see you : and J, seeing 1 must confess no reason for it, 

• ailed you down. And the rest you know.” 

I don’t know one thing, ” slie whispered. “ Papa, 1 d(»n’t know 
what “the crime— WHS.” ^ * 

“And better that you should not know^,” he ansivered with a 
iclicmcnce surprising in his weak state. “J would not liavc 
alluded to it at all, but for what 1 have to explain to you. Listen, 
Sara, for there ai’c directions that 1 must give you now.” 

Pausing, he ileld his hand up for an instant as if to bespeak her 
Jittention, and then resumed ; 

“ [ shall startle you if 1 say that the money 1 ivas called upon <o 
liml was no less than eight thousand pounds. Ah ! you may well 
lift your Iiead, child ! And this imprudent, sinful man was your 
brother and my son, and Heaven only knoWvS how dearly I love him 
still ! Five thousfind of it I paid at once, and the rest I arranged 
to pay later, at different periods. This very Christmas, I have pmd 
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another five liundred, Iccaving two thousand five hundred yet to he 
paid. I have directed that whatever J d^‘d possessed of shall bo 
sold, and the money paid over to you, ‘niY (daughter, Sara Daveiial. ’ 
The terms of the will may excite curiosi^; people will marvel why 
1 did not appoint trustees ; and you, inv^larling, must be content to 
let them marvel. The residue, aftea^iy debts are paid, will bo, as 
I judge, al)Out tln'oc thousand^^^^nds. And of this, Sara, two 
thousiind five hundred musM^ii given to these pe(»plo, who hold 
Edward’s safety in their hrtfejs.*’ 

Again she was startled, they hold it still ? ” 

“They do. TkJy hold his — I may almost life— in Ibeir 

hands. Once they are paid, the danger will have pass 'd. You 
will make no unnecessary delay?” 

“No,” she said with a shudder. “ The very hour the money is 
in my hands it shall be paid to them.” 

“ In my desk, in the private compartment, you will find a scaled 
paper addressed to yourself. Tt contains full directions how you 
must accomplish this, and whf> the parties are. I thought it well 
to write this down for you, that there might bo no mistake or 
forgetfulness. Within this jiajier you will find a letter addressed 
to these peoide, and that I wish you to j)ost with your own hands - 
with your own hiniUl — within four-and-twonty hours after my 
do/ith. Do you clearly understand ? ” 

Yes, she clearly understood, she answ^erod ; answered from the 
depths of her failing heart. 

“ And I think tJiat is all, so far as that unhappy business is con- 
cerned. Oh, my cliild, my child ! if T could only have left you 
better otf ! ” 

“ Papa, don’t grieve about that ! ” she said in the midst of her 
bitter emotion. “ I shall do very well.” 

“You will have your home with your aunt. And Mark Cray is 
to pay you a certain sum for five years, which must be invested fur 
you. Bettina will take care of you : but she is not of a cheerful 
jemper. If I could only have left you in a happier home ! ” 

jCookini^ forward, she felt that all homes would be pretty much 
alike to her with her load of grief and care. Surely the sorrows of 
life had fallen upon her early ! 

“I began to think, just about th*j time of Caroline’s marriage, 
or a little before it, that Oswald Cray was growing to like you very 
much,” resumed Dr. Daveiial. “But it may ha ve^’ been only my 
own fancy. T was mistaken with regard to him once beftire ; jier- 
haps I was again ? 

She sat silent, her head bent, her fingers ner\^ous]y cntivining 
themselves one within the other. . 

“ You don’t answer me, Sara. It may be the last time I shall 
ask you any thing. ” 

all over, papa,” she said, lifting h.cr streaming eyes. 
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‘‘Then fclicre wan aoi^eUuiig ! What lias ended it ? ” 

Ought she to tell hin^l Could she tell him? Would it be light 
or wise to do ao—to inci*ILse the sense of evil, wrought by her un- 
hi.ppy brother, already ly^ witli so bitter a weight, in spite of his , 
love, on Dr. Davcimrs spj® 1 No, she thought she ought not. 
Her sense of right as well aS%|^eticence shrank from the task. 

“Child, have you no answci*TOlfti^ ? ” 

“Something — unpleasfiiit-«arose^^ween us,” she said, in a 
faltering whisper. “And so we pariiSh^^t was neither his fault 
nor mine ; it — it W'as the fault of circumsUinfe%}. ” 

“ All ! ” said the doetor, “a foolish 4juarrcl. ‘ But 1 had thought 
vou both superior to it. Should the cloud ever pass away, and ho 
wish to make you his wife, i-cmomber that yem have my full and 
fioe ajipvobation, and that my blessing woukl go with il. Ill spite 
«*f his pride and caprice, 1 like OsAvakl Cray.” 

“It never will pass away,” she interriiiited, almost veheniontly. 
“It is a thing impossible. We have bidden adieu to all that ior 
e\er.” 

“Well, you know' best. I <mly say, if it should bo. Is it this 
that has kept him from the house ? ” 

“Yes. O papa, when you were blaming liim for taking foolish 
and unjust otlencc against Lady Osw%‘ild’s wull, I w ish you could luive 
known w'hat a mistake it w'as.” 

“And, 8ara, I have urged on Caroline, as you heard me, tJiat 
that money should be settled upon herself,” lie continued, jiassingto 
a different subject. “ [ have spoken to your aunt ; 1 have writtim 
of it to Ossvald Cray — for that is the purport of my iu>te to him. 
My dear, do you reiterate tlie same to them, and say that I urged 
it again wdtli my dying brtaith. I dtui’tknow^ why the necessity for 
rliis should cling to my mind so strongly,” lie continued in a dreamy 
tiiiie. “ Cnless it is because T dreamt a night or two ago that Mark 
liad run through all his means, and Caroline was lying in some 
stiange place, ill, and in grievous poverty. It was a vivid dream ; 
and is as present to mo now as it was at the time.” 

ISara raised her liaiids to her face. Her effort to sustai’^'calTTiilCSs^"’* 
W'as getting beyond lior strength. 

“ Say that 1 urged it again w ith my dying breath ! And give my 
h)ve to the tw-^o little boySj Sara. Tell them that Uncle liichanl 
would have sent for them to take a last farewell, had dcatli not 
come upon him so suddenly. But thoro is no time ; and tell them 
w'e shiUl meet again in that far-off laml, when tlieir toils and 
mine shall bo alike over. Charge them to be ever working on 
for it.” 

y She could not contain herself lunger. Her very heart was break- 
ing. She turned, and hid her face upon his breast. 

“Don’t, my darling ! Don’t grieve hopelessly. It is God’s will 
to take mo, and therefore wo should not sorrow as those without 



h()]) 0 . I have tried of late to live very near to Him, to resign iny- 
Kolf to Him in all things. My life had become one long weary 
trouble, Sara— perhaps He is taking me from it in love.” 

“Opapa! But [ shainjo left ! ” 

“ Ah, child, but you are young ; life f(»r you is yet in its morn- 
ing, and, tliough clouds have gathered overliead, they may clear away 
again, leaving only brightness beliind tliom. Think what it has boon 
for nie ! To wake from troubled slo'ep in a night of pain to the 
d)*oad tliat ere the day closed the name of my only rejiiaining son 
might bo in the mouths (jf men, branded as a felon ! Child, no 
wonder that 1 am dying.” 

Sara could not s[)cak. She lifted her arm and let it lall across 
him. Dr. Da venal laid his hand hwingly on the bowed head. 

“ Yes, I am resigned to die. 1 would have lived longer if T 
could ; but that is deniod me, and Cod has reconciled mo to the 
decree. When you shall come to he as old as T am, Sara, you will 
have learnt how full of mercy are the darkest troubles, if we A\ill 
only open our eyes to see it.” 

Sara Davonal, in her keen disti*ess, could not see where tbe 
nioroy lay f(»r her. To lose her father seojiied the very consum- 
mation of all earthly misery. How many more of us have so felt 
when stern death was taking one we loved better than life ! 

“1 am .so glad 1 gave that money of Lady Osw'ald’s back to its 
rightful owners!” ho resuilied, after a pause. “It has brought 
comfort to me now. 1 am glad, too, that 1 have lived to see theJii 
in possession of it, and that no delays intervened. Plad it not 
been .settled before I died, there is no knowing what might have 
arisen. Sara, remember that our ]ia.st acts iind us out on our dying 
bed. Whether tliey have boon good or evil, they come homo to u.s 
them.” 

His voice had gi-owii so faint that it was ahriost by guessing that 
she understood the words. Presently she looked up and saw that 
his eyo.s were clo.sed. She began to wish he would get into bed, 
^but when she attempted l<o move his hand tightened around her. 

'^^'oi’^tay where y<H\ arc. God l)less you! God Idess you 
always, my child ! ” 

She remained on as before, her cheek resting on the dressing- 
gown. Presently Miss Bettina cam in, 

“Tt is mo.st wrong for you to sit up like this, Tliclyjird ! ” slio was 
beginning, when she caught sight of his closed eyes. “ Is ho asloc]), 
Sara '? How could you let him go to sleep in his chair at this hour ? 
He ought What’s the matter?” 

Miss Bettina— calm, c(»ld, impassive Miss Bettina— broke off with 
a cry as she spoke the last word' 8ara rose; and a look of hope-/ 
less terror took posses.sion of her ov/n face as she saw that white 
one lying there. Jlichard Davenal liad passed to his rest. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIl. 

souuow. 

T^> describe Lho sorrow and ccinsfcemation tluifc foil on all Halliiigliam 
at the loss of Dr. Davenal would be a fruitless task. People could 
not believe that he was really dead. It had been asserted that 
♦laiigor was x)iist, and he was rapidly getting l^etter. They looked 
at ea(di other in a bew^ildered sort of way, and asked what ho had 
died of ? Of a neglected cold, was the answer of those who knew 
lK^sts or suj>posed tlu^y knew' — the medical body of Hallinghain. 
And indecnl there was little doubt but they were corrtjct : tlio 
iinmediate malady wijieh had deprived the town of that valuable life 
w^‘ls a very simple tiling - -a cadd, neglected at the outset. 

»Sara Davenal Avas stunned : stunned with the calamity, Avit/h t he 
grief it brought. And yet it jirobably fell upon her Avith hiss in- 
tensity than it Avajuld liave done had she been in the full tide of 
]>rosj)ority. She had been recently living in nothing hut sorrow. 
The grief and terror brought to her by that night’s iinhai»[>y secret 
(wliich you noAv knoAV av;is connected Avitli liei* brotlun*) had been 
succeeded bytlio Avithdi'awal of the fritiiulsliip — to rail it- by so light 
a uaiue -of t.)swald Cray. She had belicAxal that tlie world could 
bring ijo otlier calamity that could add to her misery : slie had not 
thought of that most gricAams one — a father’s death. 

In all pain there must be a reaction : the very violence of tiui 
tirsi. gi’icf induces it ; and it came sooner to Sara Davenal than it 
does to most sufl'orers. Or it may be that the very nature of the 
grief brought its <ovn antidote. Had it been simjdy mourning, the 
natural sonoAV for (be loss of a good and lov iiig fatJier, she might 
h.tve gone on Aveepiiig for months : but tliere AA'as behind it that 
heritage of tei roi* on her brother’s accoiml. ; there was tlic conscious- 
ness that Avith lier the lieavy seemt Avas lefi, and the c(. ixfpletioh ot ' 
its j>urehase. The blinding tears ceased, the lively grief settled 
duAvn into one long, dull agony ; and, ere many days Aveiit <n'or, slic 
ha»l become, in manner, almost unnaturally cold and calm. “ How 
Avcdl his dauj.j|iior bears it,” the toAvn said, Avlien it had an oppor- 
tunity (;f seeing lier. In her subdued luaiinor, Jier still face, her 
loAv measin*ed tones they read only seroiie rewignatuni. Ah, how 
fcAv of us think to remember in overy-day life that it is the silent 
grief that docs it.s woi’k within ! 

SJie Avas obliged so soon to set abont her responsibilities. Dr. 
Davenars request to her had been to post a certain letter that she 
Avould find in his desk within huir-and-twonty hours of his decease : 
to post it herself. On the afternoon of the day following tlfe dc^th, 
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she carried the desk to lier owii room and examined it. There was 
the letter to Edward, there was the letter to OsAvald Cray ; both 
were lying where she liad placed them ; and there was the i^ackct 
aiddressed to her.self. Tlie letter it ciioloscd was directed to “ IMr. 
Alfred King, eare of Messrs. Jones and (Ircen, Essex Street, Strand, 
Tiondon.” The directions to herself were very clear. As soon as 
tlio money was realised slio was to write and appoint an interview 
Avith Mr. Alfred King, and i)ay over to liim the tAvo thousand live 
hundred j)ounds upon his delivering up to her certain papers, copies 
i »f which Avere enclosed. This interview might take place at Ilalllng- 
Jiani if Mr. Alfnad King would journey to it ; if he de(;linod, she 
Avould bo under the necessity of going to London and meeting him 
at Messrs. Jones and (Ireen’s. But on no account was she to i)ay 
the money by de])uty or by letter, because it was essential that she 
should examiiKj the papers that wnmld be delivered to her, and see 
that they tallied with the copies enclosed. Mr. Alfred King would 
then have to sign a receipt, which the doctor had Avntten and sealed 
up, and whicli. he addo(l, she had better not unseal until the 
moment for signing it had come. The receipt and one or two of 
the papei’s she svas afterwards to re-seal and keel) the return 
of EdAvard Davenal. Jf EdAvard died abroad, then they were to l)e 
burnt. 

Sara re-locked the desk ; and still she could nob form any very 
delinite idea'as to what Edward’s crime had been. The letter to 
Mr. Alfred King and tlio letter lo OsAvahl Cray she kept out, for 
they must be posted ore the day should close. She went out lierself 
at dusk and posted tliein ; whatever duty lay l>efore her, she felt 
that si 10 nm.st go about it, .shrinking from none. ( 5 irl thougli she 
Avas in years, she Avas beginning to feel old in sorrow : no teacher 
i.s like imtj) it. Thei’c are woi's that bring moi*o e\])erioiire to the 
heart in the tirst night of their falling than AVill half a lifetime of 
smoothly gliding years. 

It Avas tlirough the letter sent t.o him that OsAvald Cray first 
loanit the <leath of Dr. l)a\’^cnal. He Avas seated at his breakfast- 
Tjjgiliament Street, eyes and thoughts buried in the Times, 
when Benn came hi Avith the letters and laid them down by his side. 
There Oswald let them lie : and it was only in gathering them up 
later to take doAvii and open in Iiis bu‘‘iiiess-room, that his eye fell 
on one in particular, rather a large envelope, with a black border 
and a black seal. Jle knew' the AVTiting Avell, and a flhsh of emotion 
rose to his face as ho opened it, Tavo notes were enclosed. 

“My deau Mu. Oswald Ckay, 

“I do not know whether i shall bo the first to tell you of the ^ 
death of my dear father. He died last night, about ten o’clock. ' 
An hour or two previously he penned the enclosed note to you ; 
and ho.bivde me add a foAv lines when I forwarded it, to explain 

/ 
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that whon he attempted it he was almost past writing. But that 
he made tJiis an especial retiuesi, T nould not have troubled you 
v\itli anything from myself : indeed 1 am scarcely capable of writing 
coherently to-diiy, for my grief is very groat. 

“Believe aiie, veiy sincerely yours, 

“Sara Da venal.” 

The first rapid accoj)tance«f>f the general sense of the letter over, 
In; leaned his ellunv on the table and read the words more delibe- 
ratedy. ll was just the note tJiat her good sense w^oiild ]>romiit 
her to wrilo, under tlie alleml relations between them. He felt 
that it W’as so -hut he liad not witnessed her hesitation and the 
doubt wdiether she slumhl not rather address him formally than as 
a friend. If those dandy elerks in tlie rooms below, if tliose grave 
genlhmieii witli whom he would be brought in contact during the 
had oidy seen him press those two words, “ Sara Davenal,” to 
his lijis ! Tie, the reserved, self-possessed man of business, he of 
the cold, ])roLid spirit ! he kissed the name as fervently as any 
sclioolbny kisses that in his lirst love-letter. 

An<l then lie recollected himself; and as his wits, wliich luul 
< erti'iinly gone wool-gathering, camel lack to him, another Hush dyed 
his face far deeper than tlie last had dyed it ; a flush of shame that 
lie should have been betrayed into the folly. Besides, that was 
not the way to forget her, as it w'(.« impeivitive on him that he 
sluaild forget. 

lie took up the note of the doctor. .\nd he could scarcely 
believe that that weak, scrawling writing was ti*aced by the once 
bold, liriu liaiid of Dr, Davenal. It ran as follows : 

“My dear Friend, 

“ ( call you so in sjiito of the coolness that has come between us. 

1 w>aild that all sliould be friends with me in my dying hour. 

“The anticijiated money, as you probably know, has at last 
come to Caroline. 1 shall not be sjiared to urge its settlement upon 
herself, but do you urge it. As soon as it shall be + 

IMark secure it to Caroline alisulutely, so that she and her children 
may liave something to fall back upon in case of nee<I. They are 
iKjth young, both thoughtless, and, if left to themselves in the 
matter, will ho alimist sure to w;wjte tlie money, so that it w^ould 

in the end do* no real good to either. If Mark J cannot WTito 

more : sight is failing. 

“ Fare you well. My Friend. “R, ^D.” 

And ho was dead ! For a few momenta, Oswald forgot all In's 
’ doubts and fears of the man, and leaped back in memory to the 
time when he had respected hini more than any one in tJie world. 
Had he died w'ith that weight of guilt upon him ] 
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was it ? how far cli<I it ox tend i It seemed strange that he shoidd 
so soon have followed Lady Oswald. Had remorse hastened his 
death? Hut, in sjnte of these thoughts, w'hich Oswald called not 
uj) willingly, ho did feel a <leep sense of regret, of sorrijw for Dr. 
]).'ivenal, and wished that liis life might have been spared to him. 

Tt was i7ieurnbciit on him to answer the other note, and he sat 
dowij to liis \rritinLr-lable and drew a sheet of paper towards him, 
and began : '' 

“My dkau ” 

TJiore he sbopixsl. How should ho address her My dear Mias 
Daveiial My <lear Sara? The one seemed too forual, con- 
sidering liovv long he had called her Sara, considering tiiat the 
present nioment of deep sorrow' should make all her friends esjie- 
cially tender w’illi her. But yet— My dear Sara — bettor perhaps 
that ho should not. So ho linally began : 

“Mv DEAK- Mj.SS DwEKAL, 

“ 1 do indeeil heartily sympathise with you in 3 ^ 0111 * grc'at afflic- 
tion. 1 w'ish for 3 'our sake and his that tlie doctor’s life had been 
•siiarod. You do not give me any particulars— and J could not at 
such a moment expect them —but I fear his death must have l)oen 
sudden. Will you allow mo tc» exorcise the privilege of a friend, in 
liogging you to endoavoiir to hear uj) as hvavcl^' as it is possible foi* 
you to do, in these ilio first k:toOTi iiiomonts of grief. When next at 
Halliiigham I W'ill, with your pennission, call on you and Miss 
Davcnal, and express t.o you in person my heartfelt sympathy. 
Meaiiwdnle believe me iu)w aiul ahvays your truly sincere friend, 

‘‘O. UswAJiD Oray.” 

“ Of oour.so Mark must settle it upon her ! ” he said to liimself as 
he glanced again at*the contents of the doctoi*’s note to him. “ It 
is not to be siip])osod ho w'oiild do otherwise. However, 1 w'ill 
mention it wdien 1 go next to Halliiigliam.” 

And, gathering the ]>apoi‘S together, ho hacked t hem in his private 
•dcn?i?!J‘^iuiSi"ent down to enter on his day’s w^ork, carrying the rest 
of the letters in his hand. 

On the day subsequent to the interinent of Dr. Davenal, Sara 
told her aunt she slunild go and sec the two little hoys. It had 
l)een her wish that they should be sent for to attend f^'O funeral; 
but Miss Davenal objected: they w'cro tor > young, she consi<lcre<l. 
Sara w'as too really miserable to care alioufc it. Of wdiat little 
moment do trifles seem when the mind i.s ill at ease ! 

Miss Davenal again objected to her visit. Tn fact, had looktjrs- 
on boon gifted with prec ision, they i ight hjive seen that the opinions , 
and coui’soof herself and niece would hencofoi’th be somewhat anta- 
gonistic to each other. She ohjec^d to Sara’s proposed visit, re- 
coinmciixling her to defer it for a week or two. 
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aunt, T want to see thorn,” ui-j^cd Sara. “1 know how 
j^rioved tlioy have been : though Dick is random and light-lioadod, 
lie lias a most tender heart. And papa gave me a dying iiiosflvigo 
ti* deliver to ilieni.” 

“I say that it is too anon to go,” repeated Miss DaViuial. “A 
pretty tiling for yon to lie seen gadding about the very <ky after 
y(»ur poor papa ia taken from the house.” 

“ Oh, aunt ! ” For a inohieni she struggled witli her tears : the 
thouglit of the terrible weight of sorrow she must carry out 'w ith 
her wherever she went j)rescntcd such a contrast to her aunt’s ex- 
juession. At home or out, she was over living with her lueaking 
heai*t : and it ai)peared of little consequence what the Avorld might 
.say. She believed it was her duty to see the boys as soon as pos- 
sible, and she had fully resolved that her duty, in all ways, should 
l>o performed to the utterm(»st, Heaven helping her. 

“ J must go, aunt,” slio Sfiid. “ I think 1 am doing right.” 

She Avalked in her deep moimiing, her crape veil over her fa(!e, 
to the station. One of the porters took her ticket for her and saw 
her into the carriage. Whether by the man’s good feeling or not, 
slie ilid not know, but no one else was put into the same coirqau t- 
iiieiit. She felt quite grateful as the train steamed on, and she lay 
back in the well-padded scab. 

•'riie train was an express, and she reached tlie station where she 
was to descend in less than an hour /liul a half. Dr. Keen ’s house 
was very near. To gain its front entrance she liad to pa.ss the play- 
ground. The boys were in it, and Dick DavenaTs roving eyes 
caught sight of her. Ue chmbed over tlie railings, in spite of ruli'S, 
and burst into tears as lie laid ludd of her. Sara had 2 )ictured tlio « 
two hoy.s in ajiple-pie order in their new' mourning, quiet and sub- 
dued ; hut here llioywcrc in their ordinary clothes, dirty and dusty, 
Diek with fi woeful rent in one knee. 

“ O Sara ! is it- all true ? Is he really dead and buried ? Couldn’t 
he cure himselfi’ ” 

She sul)ducd her own emotion — it was only in accorch^cc "svijli 
the line she had laid down for herself. She kissed th^Tioy under 
tlio sea of eyes iiecring through the railings, and held him near her 
as they advanced to the lujuse. Leo, le.os daring than Dick, had 
gone round to the gate, and Sara drew him to her other side as he 
‘Came running up. 

She sat down in tlic room to which she w'fis sliowui, holding the 
sobbing boys to her. A.s she had said to her aunt, Dick had a 
tender heart, and his sobs were loud and j^assionate. Leo cried with 
him, but more quietly. She waited to let their emotion have vent, 
holding their hands, blinding now and again her face to theirs. 

“ Couldn't he bo burod, Sara ? ” 

“No, dears, he could not bo cured. It was God’s tvill to take 
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< ‘ Why didn’t you have us home? Why didn’t you let us Sixy 
good-bye to him ?” 

“ There was no time. Wo thought he was getting better, and it 
was only (^uite at the very last we knew he was dying. lie did not 
forget you and Let», Dick. lie bade me tell you — they were his own 
words — that Ihicle Jlichard w'ould have sent for you to take a last 
farewell, but that death came upon him too suddenly. Tie bade me 
tell you that you xvill meet him in that far-off land xvhere your toils 
and his will alike be over ; and— listen, chikb'cn ! —he charged you 
to he ever working on for it.” 

I’hoir sobs came forth again. Leo w%as the first to spe ak. “ Have 
you written to Barbadoes to tell papa ? ” 

‘‘ Aunt Bettina has. See, dears, here are two silver pencil-cases ; 
they weie both your rncle Richard’s. The one has his crest on it ; 
thcj other his initials, R. D. I thought you would like to have some 
little remembrance of him, and I brought them. Which will you 
choose, Dick ? You are the eldest. ” 

Dick took the pencils in his hand and decided on the largest, the 
one that bore tlic initials. The stone was a beautiful sapphire. 

“ Is it real, Sara?” 

“Oh yes. This is the best for you, as the initials xvonld not 
stand for Leo. TJio oilier stone is real too, Leo ; amethyst. Try 
and not lose them.” 

“I’ll never lose mine,” avowed Dick. Leo only shook his head 
in answer, as he put the memento in his pocket. 

The gifts had created a diversion, and the tears began to diy 
upon their faces ; schoolboys’ tears are not very doej). Sara spoke 
of their mourning, iiuiuiring xvhy it xvas not on. 

“We wore it yesterday,” sjiid Dick. “And wc had holiday, we 
two, and stopped in Mrs. Keen’s parlour instead of going into school. 
But the housekeeper told us to put our other clothes on this moni- 
ing ; she said, if wexvore our black suit eveiy day, it would bo done 
for in a week. ” 

Not u»’’ikcly— by the specimen of the suit Mr. Dick now wore, 
to the damaged knee. 

“I know,” said Dick, looking carelessly down at it. “ I did it 
only just before I sfxw^ you, wu’estling x\ ith a fellow. He s,ays he’s 
stronger than I am, but he isn’t, so wr w'crc trying which was best 
man. All in good part, you knoxv. I say, Sara, sjjall wc come 
home for the holidays now', as wo used to ? ” 

“ My dears, I don’t knoxv yet much about the future. It xvill be 
Aunt Bettina’s homo noxv. I think she will be sure to have you as 
usual.” ' 

“ Why xvon’t it bo your home ?” '•ried Dick, quickly. 

“ I shall live with Aunt Bettina. Ft will not be the same home 
for either of us— not the same house, 1 mean. I think — I don’t 
know yet, but I think it likely that Mr. Cray and Caroline will 
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come to it. Perhaps Aunt Bettina will go to one of her own 
houses. ” 

“ Why can’t you and Aunt Bettina stop in tliat one ? ” 

“ It is too largo for us. And the things arc going to be sold.” 

“Tlie things going to be sold!” repeated Dick, lifting his eyes 
aiul voice in aniazeincnt. 

‘‘Papa has .so directed in his will. You know — at least 1 dare 
say you have Jieard -that Ajiint Bettina lias a great deal of very 
nice furniture tvhich has been lying in a warelujusc ever since she 
came to live with us. I can't tell you yet lu)w things "will be 
settled.” 

“ I .siiy, Sara, how slow and quiet you speak ! And how pale 
you arc 1 ” 

Sara .swallowed down a lump in her throat. “Papa was all f 
had left to mo, Dick. Leo, niy dear, you arc quiet and pale, too!” 

“ 1 .say, Sara — never mind Leo, he’s all riglit - have you got a 
great fortiinti left you ? The boys here w’-erc saying you’d have such 
a lot : you and the captain between you.” 

“ The boys were mistaken, Dick. Papa luis not- died rich. Ho 
died something else, Dick — a good nuin. That is better than dying 
rich. ” 

“Tf he w’asn’t rich, wJiy did lie give back tliat money tJiat Lady 
fXsivald loft him ? ” 

“O Dick ! Do you know that f lio remembrance of having 
given back that money was one of his c(msolation.s in dying. Dick, 
dear, lie hcqied you would work on always for that better world. 
But toawpiire money wrongfully, oy to keep it unjustly, would not, 

T tliink, help you on your road to it. ” ^ 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Keen, a kind, • 
iiiotJierly woman. She insisted on Sara’s taking oli’ her bonnet and 
])artaking of some refreshment. Sara yielded. And Mr.s. Keen 
and Dick and Leo aftorww<ls w'alkcd with her back to the station. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WORK FOR THE FUTURE. 

The clocks w^erc striking four Avhen Sara Davcnal was walking 
tJirough the streets of Hallingham on her return. She stop])Ofi 
along rapidly, her veil over her face, and was liindered by none 
with greetings or condolences : but she stopped of her own accord 
on meeting the poor market-woman, Mrs. Hundley. The woman. 
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her face full of sorrow, threw up her hands before Sara could 
speak. 

“ To think tliat ho should liavc been the first to go ! — before my 
poor boy, whose life, as may bo said, ho had been keeping in him ! 
The one a-dying for mouths past, the other a hale gentleman as 
seemed to have health in him for a lifetime. Oh, miss ! what will 
the sick do without him ? 

“ I low is your son ? ” was all Hara’s answer. 

“He has come nearly to his last, miss. Another week’ll see 
the end. Wlien the news cfunc out to us that the good Dr. Davcnal 
was gone, we couldn’t believe it : and my boy, ho Stiys, * Mother, 
it can’t be ; it can’t never be.* And he sot 07i and SvJ^bed like 
a child.” 

Ill spite of her efforts, the teal’s ovorliowed Sara’s eyes. To have 
it thus brought palpably before her was more than she could quite 
bear. “ Papa is better was all she murmured. 

“ Ay, he’s better off : if over a man had done bis best in this 
w'orld, miss, it was him. Put who’ll be found t(> take his jdaco ? ” 
With the full sense of the last fjuestion echoing in her ear, J^ara' 
cont.iiiued her way. At tlio top of the lane close to their residence 
ivas Jloijer, standing in disconsolate idleness. W ith the d(?ath of his 
master Koger’s occupaf ion was gone, 

Sara spok(j a kind word to liim in passing, and met Mr. Whertley 
coming out at (ho gate, her bdher’s close friend of many years. A 
surgeon once, but retired from practice now. ITo it was who was 
named sole executor to tlio doctor’s will. 

'fhe will, which was causing surprise to tlio curious in Hallinghain, 
had been made in tlio doctor’s recent illness. It directed that all 
property he died possessed of should be sold, and the money realised 
ho paid at once to his daughter. Everything was left to her. Ju 
the previous will, destroyed for this one, Jldward Havonal’s name 
had been associated with Mr. Wheatley’s ; in this Mr. Wheatley 
was left sole executor ; in fact, Pkhvard’s name was not so much as 
mentioned in it. 

“Huye yon been calling on my aunt, Mr. Wheafh'y ? ” 

^^No, iTty visit was to yon,” he answered, as he turned indoors 
with her. 

“ 1 have been to see Dick and Leo,” she exclaimed. “ My aunt 
thought I ought not to go out so soon ; that people might remark 
upon it. But T am glad [ went, pf)ov boys ! ” 

“ People remark iqxui it !” echoed Mr. Wheatley. “ I should 
like to hear them. What is diere to reinajk ni)on in that ^ Miss 
Sara, I have gone through life just doing the thing J pleased accord- 
ing to my own notions of right, without reference l.o what other folk 
might think, and 1 have found it answer. You do the same, and 
never fear. ” 

. She led the way into the dining-room and closed the door. She 
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understood he wished to speak with her. The fire av.ir huniing it- 
self out, Miss Davciial being up-stairs. Ah, how changed the ln'use 
was <.>Tily in the short week or two ! It would never more be lively 
witli Die tread of patients coming to consult Dr. Davenal ; never 
more bo cheered with his voice echoing through the corridors. The 
dwelling’s occupation, like Roger’s, had gone. 

Mr. Wheatley sat down in the chair that had once been the 
dfujtor’s, and 8ai*a untied her bonnet-strings, and took a scat near 
liim. The fresh newspapers, not unfolded, lay on the table as of 
yore : the wdiiloni readers, the sick, had ceased their visits for 
I’vor, 

‘‘Now, Miss Sara, I’ni left sole executor to this will, as 3’oii hoard 
rc-ad <nit yesterday,’’ lie began. “ It states — I dare say you noiedit 
- that things 'were to be disposed of with all oonveniont dispatch. 
Did ,you observe tliat clause ?” 

“Yos.” 

“ V’^ery good. Besides that, in the last interview I held with my 
]M)nv friend — it 'was the aftcmcMUi of the daj^ ho died, as yo^^ may 
T'l'uicmbcr — he enjoined the same thing upon me ; no dela 3 \ There 
^Y,\s a necessity, he said, for your being put in j)ossession of the 
money as soon as possible.” 

Sava had no answ'er at hand. She believed there might be that 
necessity, but did not like to ackiiowdodge it. She took off her 
bonn(‘t, and laid it beside her on the table, as if at a loss for somc- 
(liiiig to do. 

“ Noiv 1 don’t wnni/ to inquire into reasons and motives,” wont 
on Mr. Wheatley. “ J would rather not inquire into tlimn or hear 
them ; what your futlicr did not see tit to tell me, 1 would prefiT 
that no one else sliould tell me. I am sure of one thing : that he 
ke])t it from mo either of necessity or to spare me ]/ain. That 
things had not gone very straight with him, he told mo ; and that, 
coui)led wdth the curious will, leaving everything to you w ithout the 
protection of trustees or other, does of course .force me to see that 
there’s something behind the scenes. Fiut, while I admit so much, 

1 repeat that I do not .speculate upon 'w^hat it may be, eyeT^,,in my 
ow^n inind ; nor do I wdsh t/O do so. One question 1 must ask you — 
Avei e 3^011 in j^our father’s confidence ?” 

“Yes. At least, if not entirely, sufticiontly so to carry out all 
his directions and wishes. But, indeed, J maj^ say I was in Iiis cun- 
tidence,” she •addo<l with less hesitation. ‘*Jlo talked to mo a 
groat (leal the night of his death,” 

‘'And yon will be at no los.s what to do with the money tliat 
shall be realised.” 

• “Tluit’s all straight, then, and I know’ how' to set to W'ork. My 
clear, it w^as necessary that I should just say so inueh ; it would not 
have been well for us to work at cross-purposes, and I am sure you 
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do not mi'simdorst-and me. There’s something behind which is no 
more your secret than it is mine ; it Avas tlie doctor’s ; and wc need 
not further allude to it. I’ll carry out his will, and you will carry 
out his wdslies afterwards : he hinted to me that the money would 
have an ulterior destination. Any suggestion you may have to make 
to me, you will now do with more case than if yt)U had sui>posed 1 
was under the iin])T(issLoii the money W'as to 1)0 yours. Don’t j'ou 
think it was hotter that i slu)uld speab ? ” 

“Indeed it was, and I thank you.” 

“ Well, now to business. As I underslaiid it-, there’s a necessity, 
pcrha])s an iin])erative f>no — in fact, the doctor tout oic so, for im- 
mediate action. Tlio llrst consideration then is, wdicii si» *11 yon bo 
prepared to leave the house V Measures will bo taken to ])ut it up 
for sale, and there’s iu)t the least dou1>t of its Jinding a ready pur- 
chaser, for it is <me of the best hou.ses in Ilallingham, and in its 
best part. That wull be easy. Tlie next thing will bo the sale of 
the effects. Of criursc the sooner you leave the house, the sooner 
they can be sold.” 

It quite wumng her lieart to hear liim speak of all this in the dry 
matter-of-fact tone of a man of business. She did what she could 
to bring her mind to boar it C(piably, heedless of the pain. 

“It depends upon my aunt, Mr. Wheatley. So far as I am con- 
cerned I coidd be out of the house in a fe^v days ; but she will 
have her home to decide u[»oii. I had better speak to bor. Papa 
said, when ho was dying, that he thought Mark Cray ought to leave 
the Abbey and come here.” 

“Mark Oray'^ Well, he has most right to do so: ho was your 
fatlujr’s partniu'. I never thought nf him. Of course he will ; 
/tcj’Jl not let it slip t hrough his fingers. The mere taking tin's hon.se 
would be a certain practice for any one. Mark Cray has his practice 
ready cut and dried to his liand, but he won’t lot the house go 
by him. ” 

“Mr. Cray has just furnished the Abbey.” 

“But perhaps he — however, it will be well that some one shouhl 
see hiw»^«^nd ascertain what his -wishes may be. It is a pity but ho 
had money : he might purchase the house. By the way, there’s 
that Chancery money come or coining to his wife.” 

Sara shook her head. “That money is to bo settled upon her. 
It w'as one of papa’s last injunctions.” 

“W’^ell ; and how can than that he better done tiian by buying 
freehold property, such as this ? It will be the very thing for them, 
I should say. Let them buy this house and settle it upon her ; it 
will be a capital im estment. As to the furniture, if they don’t, 
car© to buy that, it must be sold Suppose you ask Miss Davenal 
when she shall be ready to vacate it ; and meanwhile I’ll see Mr. 
Cray.” 

He was a man of prompt action, this old friend of Dr, Davenal’s, 
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:uiil ho rose as he sjwke, shook hands with >Sara, and bustled f)ut so 
hastily that even attentive Neal did not catch him up in tiM«j to 
clohO the halJ-door behind him. Sara sui)poscd ho was going then 
and there to Mark Cray’s. 

She took her bonnet in her hand and wont slowly up the stsiii s. 
It was not a pleasant task, this question that she had to put to her 
aunt, and she was glad of tlie little delay of even turning fii^st into 
Jier own room to take her thjngs otF after her journey. Since the 
reading of the will yesterday Miss Davenal had been in one of lier 
most diilling moods. She had asked an exi>lanation of Sara wliat 
was the meaning of all this, what Dr. Davenal’s secret was, and 
where the money had gone to. Sara could tuily e\aRively ])ut In r 
one of the charges enjoined on his daughter by the doctor luid 
heen — not to place Edward in the power of Ids aunt. 

It was not that Dr. Davenal feared the loyalty and got)d faith of 
Ids sister ; but he knew how^ bitterly slic would judge Edward, and 
he was willing to s])are blame ev’^ento Ids guilty son. It is possible, 
also, that he deemed the secret safest left to Sara alone. Whatcviir 
his motive, ho had said her: “1 chai'ge you, keep it from your 
Aunt Bettina ; ” and Sara had accej)tedlho cliarge, and meant to act 
iq>eu it. But Dr. Davenal might never have left i(/, had he foreseen 
tljo unpleasantness it was to entail on Sara. 

Voiy curious, very cross, veiy deaf was Bett-ina Davenal, as slii^ 
sat in the drawing>r<Hmi at her usual, t)ccupation, knitting. Her 
clinging mourning robes juade her ligure api)ear thinner and taller 
<lian ever ; and that, as you are aware, was unnecessary. She had 
seen from the window Sara come in, and she now thought she heard 
her footfall on tluj .stairs ; and her Ijcad w^a.s nuu’o upright than 
ever, and her lips were coinju’essed. It. w^as this general feeling of 
<Ii.splea.sure which hail chiefly caused tlie objection she made to 
Sara’s visiting the boys. Sara Jiadgono in delianceof her ; at least, 
she looked u])oii it in tliat light. Was .she about t«> defy her in all 
things ^ 

SJie looked up for a moment when Sara ent,ered tlie room, and 
then dro]»ped her eyelids again, without speaking. Sara sjj;^ 'd near 
tile window, shaded by the half-drawn blind. 

“Well, I have boon, aunt.” 

“Been?” groaned Miss Bettina. “Not anywdierc. AVJiere do 
you suj)])oso I have been ? I have a better sense of projuiety than 
to be seen strdliming abroad to-day.” 

Sara drew a chair t() the little table on whicli lay her aunt’s pearl 
basket of wool, and sat down close to her. Her pale rclined face 
was ominously severe, and Sara’s heart seemed to faint at her task. 
Not at tin's i)ai’ticular task before her, but at the ceaseless task that 
her life in general had become. It w'as not by fainting, however, 
that she would accoinpUsli it, neither was it the lino of action she 
had carved out for herself. 

Oswald Cray. 
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** I observed that I had been to see the buys, Aunt Bcttina. 
They both send their love to you. ” 

T dare say they do. Especially that impudent Dick.” 

“ Mrs. Keen also desired to be remembered,” continued Sara. 

“ You can send back my thanks f()r the honour,” ironically spoke 
Miss Davcnal. I'lic last time she was at llallinghain she' |)asscd 
our houso without calling. ” 

“ She spoke of it to-day, Aunt Bettina. She nodded to you at 
tlie window, she said, and pointed towards the station : she wisliod 
you to understand that she was pressed for time ” 

Aunt Bcttina made no answer. She was knitlliTg vehemently. 
Appircntly Sara was Uf)t progressing very well. 

“ Mr. Wheatley has been here, aunt,” 

“You need not tell mo that. lie hfis been dodging in ajid out 
like a dog in a fair. Any one but he would liave respected the quiet 
of the houso on the very day after its poor master had been taken 
from it. He came in and went out again, and then came in again 
' — with you. As he did ctmie, he might have been polite enough to 
ask for me. Neal said ho wanted you. Early times, 1 think, to 
begin tolling people that you are the ]iouse\s mistress 'i ” 

It was not a ])romisiiig c<.)mmciicement. 

“ Aunt Bettina, ho came to speak about the future. I dare say 
ho tliought you would not like to be intruded upon to-day, for he 
wished mo to talk things oyer with you. He was asking when wo 
— ^you — when we should bo ready to vacate the house.” 

“ To do what?” she repeated shrilly. But slie heard very w^ell. 
»Sara wjw close tt» her, and speaking in low, clear tones : 

“When we shall bo ready to leave the house?” 

“ IL-ul he not bettor turn us out of it to-diiy ? ” was the retort of 
the angiy lady. “ How daie he show this indecent haste ? ” 

“ Oh, aunt ! You know it is only in accordance with i3apa^s will 
that ho ha.s to do it. You lieard it read. You read it to yourself 
afterwards. ” 

“ Yes, r did read it to myself afterwards. I could not believe 
that mjjJn'other Richard would have made such a will, and I chose 
to satiny myself by reading it. Evoiything to bo st)ld indeed ; as 
if wo were so many baiikrujjts ! Be quiet,. Sara ! Do you think T 
don't giiove for the loss of the best brother that over lived ! But 
there are matters going forward thao I don’t understand.” 

“ There’s a necessity for things being sold, Aunt Bettina.” 

‘‘ Ho told me so before he died : yon need not repeat it to me. 
Where’s the money to be jjaid to ? ” 

“And therefore Mr. Wheatley is desirous th/it there sliould be no 
unnecessary delay,” Sara continued, a faint colour tinging her cheek 
at the consciousness of ev4i*iing her aunt’s question. “ Ho does not 
ask us to go out at once, Aunt Bettimi : he only wishes to know 
when \s:o shall be ready to do so,” 
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Then toll him from me that / will be no hindrance,” retorted 
Miss Uettina, her temper rising. “ To-morrow — the next day the 
tlay after— any day he pleases, now, or in a month to come. I can 
Ihid a lodging at an hour’s notice. ** 

“ Aunt, why are you so angry with me ? ” 

The question came from her in her pain and vexation. She could 
not help feeling how unjust it was to cast this anger upon her; how 
little she had done to deserve it. Miss Bottina knitted on more 
liereely, declining an answer. 

“It is not my fault, ;iunt. If you knew -if you knew what 1 
have b) bear ! '* 

“ It in your fault, Sara. What I com])lain of is your fault. 
\"cu are kee])ing tliis secret from me. I don’t complain that Ihey 
are going to sell the cliairs and taldes : Bichard has willed it so, 
jiiid there’s no hcl]> foi* it : but 1 don’t like to bo ke])t in the dark 
a.s t<j the j’eason, or where the money is to go to ? Why don’t you 
tell me?” 

It w^as a painful position for Sara. She had always been dutiful 
and submissive to her aunt; far more so than her brothers or Caro- 
liiK^ had been. 

“ Aunt- Bottina, T cannot tell you. T wish 1 could.” 

“ Do you mean to imply that you do not know it?” 

“No, I don’t mean that. 1 do knou it. At least, I know it 
l)artially. Pa])a did not tell ino <juite#aJl.” 

Miss Betti na’s usually placid chest was rising with indignation. 

“ And why could ho not tell mo, instead of you? 1 tliink T am 
more fitting to be the depositary of a disgraceful scci^t tlian you, a 
iifcro child ! And T expect it is a disgraceful one.” 

AJj, how disgraceful Sara know only too well. She sat in silence, 
not daring to acknowledge it, not knowing what to answer. 

“Once for all — will you conlido it to me?” 

Sarji believed, as it bad come b) this, that it would be bettor if 
.she could confide it to her ; but the injunction of Dr. Davenal pre- 
vented her ; she felt it her duty religiously to obey him. In her 
deep love for her father she would not cast the onus upon him, but 
preferred to let it rest upon herself. 

“Believe mo, aunt, I cavnot tell you. 1 am very sorry; I Tvish 
T did not know it myself. It— it was i)apa’s secret, and I must not 
di.sclosc it. ” 

In the tren?l)ling of her hands Miss Bettina contrived to throw' 
down the l)all of wool. Sara picked it up, glad of the little inter- 
lude. 

“Aunt Bettina, we could not have stayed on in this largo 
liouse.” 

“ Did I say wo could ? ” asked Miss Bettina. “ Not now, when 
all your money has gone in ducks and drakes.” 

“ Papa could not hcljfi the money going,” she returned, her heart 
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swelling in (ho eager wish to defend him. “He could not help itj 
Aunt Bettina.*’ 

“ I am not saying that he could. 1 am not ca.sting reproach on 
liim. It is not to bo supposed, liad he been able to help it, that he 
would have let it go. How touchy you are I ” 

A silence, and then Sara began. She mentioned what Mr. 
Wheatley had said, that the house might be a good investment for 
some of Caroline’s money ; and Mks Bettina, not at all a bad 
woman of business, was struck with the suggestion. She sat 
revolving it in silence, apparently only intent on her I'nitting. She 
sup 2 )oscd it could be so settled on Mark’s wife, but slio did not 
understand much of what the law might be. The thought sl’^uck 
her that this ought to be seen about at once. 

“ Mr. Wheatley thinks it would be so much better if these things 
could be tjiken by whoever succeeds to the house,” ])roceeded Sara. 
“ It would avoid a public auction.” 

Now that was one of the sore ]>oints troubling Miss Davenal — the 
prospect of selling tlic things by public auction. She had a most 
inveterate hatred to any such stop, looking upon all sales of furni- 
ture, no matter what the cause, as a humiliation. TIenee the 
motive which had induced hertowarehou.se h(*r handsome fumitiiro 
instead of selling it, when, years ago, she gave ui> housekeeping to 
take up her abode at Dr. Davenal’s. 

“Others know that before ’Mr. Wheatley,” she said ungi'aciously. 
“ A public auction in this house ! 1 would not remain in the town 
to see it. Has old Wheatley spoken to Mark ? ” 

“ It struck me he w'as going to Mark’s when ho left here,” replied 
Sara. ‘ * I am not sure. ” 

Miss Davenal growled as she Avont on with her knitting. She 
herself always liked to bo “ sure : ” so far as her deafness allowed 
her. Turning to glance at the timepiece, she crossed the room and 
opened the door. I’licre stood Neal. 

Neal, at his eavos-droppiiig, of course. And the black robes 
of his mistress wore so soft, 'her footfall st» noisele.ss on the carpet, 
tliat N^l’s oar for <mce failed him. Bub ho was not one to jaUow 
himself to be caught. Ho liad the coal-box in his hand, and was 
axiparently stooping to pick up a bit of coal that had fallen to the 
ground. Miss Davenal w'ould as soon have susx)Octed herself of 
listening at doors as tliat estimable servant Neal. 

“ Let dinner be ser\’ed to the moment, Neal,” w'ei’c liSr orders. 
“ And I shall want you to attend me abroad afterwards.” 

“ Are you going out, Aunt Bettina 1” Sara ventured to iiKpiirc. 

“Yes, I am,” was the shaip ansAver. “ But not until the shades 
of night have fallen. ” 

Sara undei'stood the reproach. Her aunt’s manner towards her' 
had settled into a chilling rcseiAX. Sara ivendered if it would ever 
thaAv again. 
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Misjs Dftvenal took her dinner deliberately ; she never hurried 
over anything : and went out afterwards on foot attended by Neid. 
Sara judged that she was going to the Abbey, but she did not. 
dare to ask. Sara went to the drawing-room, from habit ; shiver- 
ing as she stepped up the wide staircase : not from cold, but from 
the loneliness that seemed to pervade the house. She had not 
recovered from that sense of nameless dread which the presence of 
the dead imparts and leaves behind it. The drawing-room was 
lighted as usual : no alteration had been made in the habits of the 
liouse ; but, as Sara glanced round its si)ace, a nomms superstition 
began to creep over her. Periiaps the bravest of us have at times 
experienced such. A moment after, Watson appeared showing in a 
visitor ; Mr. (.)swald Cray. 

Eveiy puLsc of her body stood still, and then bounded onwards ; 
every thrill of her heart went out to him in joyous greeting. In 
this dreadful sorrow and sadness he had but been growing all 
the dearer to her. 

He was still in deep mourning for Lady Oswald. He looked 
taller, liner, more noble than of yore, or she fancied it, as he bent a 
little to her and took her hand, and kc])t it. He saw the quivering 
of the slight frame ; the red rose that dyed the pale chcek.s wiili 
blushes ; and Mr. Oswald Cray knew that he was not forgotten by 
hi.'r, any more than she was by him. But he knew also that both 
of them had only one thing to do pow— to huiy those feelings, 
to condemn them to oblivion in the futurii. The daughter of Hr. 
Daveiial dead could be no more a wife for him, Oswald Cray, than 
the daughier of Dr. Davenal living, and most certainly he was 
the last man to he betrayed into forgetting that uncompromising 
fact. 

The rose-blush faded, and he sciw how weak and worn was her 
check ; y<»uiig, fragile, almo-st childish she looked in her evening 
dress of Idack, the jet chain on her white shoulders. Insensibly 
his voice assumed a tcndenicss rarely used to her, as he apologised 
for calling at that hour : but he was only passing thixjugh the town 
and would leave it again that night. “ I see how it is,” he cried ; 
“ you arc suflering more than is good for you.” 

But for the greatest effort, the tears she had believed under per- 
manent control would have dropped then. A moment’s pause for 
calmness, and she remembered that her hand was lying in his, she 
withdresw it, .fnd sat down quietly in a chair, pointing to one for him. 

“How shall T toll you of my syin])athy in your deep sorrow '? I 
cannot express it ; but you will believe me when I say that I feel it 
ahnost as you can do. It is indeed a tiying time for you ; a grief 
which has come to you all too early.” 

“ Yes,” she gently answered. “ I have a good deal to hear. ” 

“ There is only une cojufort at these times — and that the Jiiounier 
can rarely feel,” lie said, drawing his chair nearer to her. “ It 
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lies in the knowledge that Time, the groat Iiealor, ^vill bind up the 
sorest wounds. ” 

“ It can never bind up mine,” she said, speaking in the moment’s 
impulse. “ But you are very kind; you are vciy kind to try to 
cheer me. ” 

“ I wish I could cheer you ! I wish I could remove eveiy sorrow 
under which you suffer ! No one living would be a tx’uer friend to 
you than I should like to be. How is Miss Davencal ? ” he con- 
tinued, pcjssibly fancying he might be saying too much, or at least 
tliat a construction ho never intended might appear belong to his 
words. “Watson said she was out. I suppf)So, in i>oint of fact, 
slio will not see me to-night. I kin>w what war 1 wage with cthj^uetto 
in being here so s()(m, and at this hour, find Miss Davenal is a close 
observer of it. Will you forgive me ? ” 

“Indeed 1 am glad to see you,” said Sara, simply. “1 am 
doubly glad, for 1 fool filmost ashfimod to confess I was becotning 
too nervous to be alone. My aunt is out ; she went to the Abbey 
as soon as dinner was over. I am glad to see you thus early,” she 
added, “ because I have a word to say to you from — from papa.’' 

“Yos,” said Oswald, lifting his hea<l with slight eagerness, jin 
unusual thing for him to tlo. 

“Ill the letter he wrote to you, and which I sent— the letter 
you received,” she continued, looking at liiui find ]>ausing. 

“YesT’ 

“He spoke of Mrs. Cray’s money in il>, as he t<dd me. He 
wished you to interest yourself and see that it Wfis settled u])on her. 
When he wrote that letter lie was almost past exertion, and had to 
conclude it fibriijitly, not having s;iid as mucli as lie wished to say. 
Therefore he enjoined me to urge it upon yon from him . Flo tlujiiglit 
— 1 believe he thought that Mark Cray was inclined to bo careless, 
and that the money might be wasted unless some one interfei’od. 
That was all.” 

“I shall speak to Mark. Most certainly I will ui’ge the settle- 
ment of the money on his wife, should there bo occfision for it ; but 
I imagirie Mark will naturally so settle it without any urging. lti.s 
quite incumbent on liim to do so, both as a matter of prudence and 
that it is his wife’s money, not his.” 

“1 don’t think Mark has much idea o^ jirudence,” she rejoined. 

“ I don’t think he has, in a general way. But the most careless 
would surely act in accordance with its dictates iii fi case like this. 

I am going to the Abbey presently. ” 

“ I fancy that papa thought — or wished — that you would be one 
of the trustees, should trustees be required.” 

“ I should have no objection,” said t)8wald, after a pause. “ But 
—to go to another subject, if you can bear mo to touch upon it — 
was not Dr. Davenal’s death sudden at the last ? ” 

“Quite at the last it was. He had some day,s of dangerous ill- 
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ness, and he rallied from it, as wo all supposed. It was thouglit Jio 
was out of danger, and he sat up : he sat up for several hours- and 
died.” 

She spoke the words quietly, almost as she might have told of the 
do.'ith of one not related to her, her hands clasped on her lap, her 
face a little bent, her eyelids drooping. But Oswald Cray saw that 
it was the calmness that proceeds from that stem schooling of the 
heart which can only be enforced by those laden with hopeless i)ain. 
He died sitting up?” 

“Yes, It was getting late, but he would not return tf) bed. 
He had been talking to me about many tilings ; I was on a low scat, 
uiy head leaning against him. He died with his arm round me.” 

“ What a trial ! What a shock it must have been ! ” 

“ I liad no idea he was dead. He ceased talking, and I remained 
(pilot, not to distui’b him. My aunt came in, and saw what had 
happened.” 

lie scarcely knew what to say in answer. All comments at 
sucli a time are so grievously insufficient. He murmured some 
ironls of pity for the fate of Dr. Davcnal, of compassion for her. 

tt is Hallingham that deserves, perhaps, most of real pity,” she 
vosumed, speaking in this matter-of-fact way that she might succeed 
in retaining her composure. “ I do not know who will replace my 
fMther : no one, I fear, for a long while. If you knew how he is 
m(»urned ” ^ 

She stopped, pcrhaijs at a loss for words. 

'‘Did he suffer much?” asked Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“He suffered here ” — touching her chest — “ but the pain ceased 
the last day or two, and the breathing grew better. He had a great 
deal of mental pain— as — perhaps — ^j"ou — -know. He was quite 
resigned to die : ho said Cod was taking him to a better homo.” 

Still at cross-i)urposes. Sara’s hesitating avowal pointed to a 
different cause of menUil jiain from that assumed by Oswfild Cray. 

“Yes,” ho at length said, absti*actedly, for neither spoke for a 
few minutes, “it is a loss to Hallingham. This will be sad news to 
write to your brother.” 

“It is already written. Tlie mail has been gone a day or two. 
Oh, yes ! it will be grievous news for Edward.” 

The Last two words were spoken in a tone of intense pain. Slio 
checked it, and began talking of her aunt, of Caroline, of anything ; 
almost as if &e doubted hei’self. She told him she had been out 
(hat clay to see the two little boys. At lengtli he rose to leave. 

“Will you not stay and take some tea? I do not suppose my 
aunt will be long.” 

Ho declined. He seemed to have grown more cold and formal. 

U util he took her hand in leaving, and then the tender tone of voice, 
the pleasant look of the eye shone out again. 

“May Heaven bo with you, Miss Da venal! — and reader your 
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future flays happier than iJicy can he just now. Fare you well ! I 
hope to hear good news t)f you from time to time.” 

Which was of course equivalent to saying that he should not again 
he a visitor. She had not expected that he would be. He turned 
hack ere he gained the door. 

“ If 1 can he of service to you at any time or in any way, I hope 
3-^011 will not hesitate t(» command me. Nothing would give me so 
much gratification as the being of u.se to you, should need arise.” 

It was very polite, it was very kind, and at the same time very 
formal. Perhai)s the stningcst part throughout the interview to 
Sara’s ears was tliatwhen ho had called her “ Miss Davcnal,” for it 
presented so great a <;oiitrast to the past : the past which wjw^ sit an 
end for ever. 

He Avont out, shoAvn through the hall by Jessy, and leaving his 
card for Miss Havunal. All en rhjU. And Sara in tlic largo 
dva^dng-room, so dreary now, remained on in her pain, alone. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

I 

mark’s new plans. 

Tn the dining-room at the Abbey, in her black robes, sat Mrs. 
Ora}' at the hoatl of her table, her elbow resting on it, and a pouting 
expression on her pretty face. Mark was at the foot, hiking his 
dinner with what haste he c<^uld. He had been detained so long 
bey<^nd the dinner-hour that Mrs. Cray-yi despair had taken hors; 
and Avhcii Mfirk at length entered he fbund a cold face and cold 
dishes. Mrs. Cray was beginning ti) tire of the irregularity. 

“1 can’t help it, Carine,” he said, lof)king at her. “My work 
has been nearly doubled, you know, since the doctor died.” 

“ But it’s very tiresome, Mark ! ” 

“ It i.s. T am nearly sick of it.” 

“ It is not iloahled^ 3’’our work.” 

“Well, no; one speaks at random. Some of the doctor’s older 
patients have left mo ; they think, T suppose, I am hot sufficiently 
experienced. But 1 have a great deal to do just now ; more, in 
fact, than I can attend tf) properly.” 

Mark resumed his dinner, and his wife V'atchcd him, her lips 
a little relaxing. Caroline Cray w;:s one of those who must have 
all things go smoothly about her ; she could not bear to be put out, 
even in trifles. 

“ Wheatley has been hero, Mark^” she presently said, 
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** What- did he want ? ” 

“Well, he wanted to see you. Something about the selliit;^ of 
my uncle’s liousc. ” 

“He is losing no time,” observed Mark, acidity in his tmie. “ 1 
wonder he didn’t begin about it yesterday when wo were there, 
hearing the will read. But what have I to do with it ? ’ 

“He wants iis to take the house — to buy it, 1 think.” 

“I dare say he does,” retorted Mark, after a pause of suiprise. 
“ Where’s the money to come from ? ” 

“There’s that mcjiicy of mine. Ho said it would be a good 
investment.” 

“.Did !)c ! T wonder what business it is of his! Carine, my 
dear, you and 1 are (j\iitc cai)able of managing our own allairs, 
w ithout being dictated to. ” 

“Of course we arc ! ” answ'crod Carine, rather firing up at the 
absent Mr. AVheatley, as this new view' >vas presented to her. 

Mark said no more just then. He finished his dinner, and had 
tlic tilings taken away. Then, instcjid of sitting down to his wine, 
liis usual custom, ho stood up on the hcarth-nig, as though he were 
cold — or restless. Mark (h’ay Inwl heon reared to extravagance in 
a potted homo, and looked for his Aviue daily, as surely as any old 
aldornian looks for it. 

“ I say, Carine, I want to go to London for a day.” 

“ To London ? ” echoed Carine, turwing her chair to the fire, and 
facing Mark. 

“There’s the grandest oi)ening : the grandest opening for a 
fortune tc; bo made there. And— Carine — I think .1 shall quit 
Hallingham.” 

Mrs. Cray’s violet eyes extended themselves in the extreme of 
wonder. 

“ Caroline, 1 hite the profession, and how I ever came to be such 
a fo(»l as to go into it 1 cannot understand,” said Mark, throiving 
Jiimsclf on a eliair as he plunged into confidence. “ So long as the 
doctor lived 1 could not Avell say anything about it ; 1 did not see 
my way clear to doing so. But things have altered noAv, and I 
think I shall give up the medical life.” 

“But— good gracious, Mark !— I can’t understand,” exclaimed 
Caroline, in bewilderment. “ If yim give up your profession, you 
give up our nieaiis of living. Wo can’t starve.” 

“Sbirve! ” laughed Mark. “Can't you trust me better than 
that ? Look here, Carf)lino ; lei us come to figures. 1 don’t sup- 
pose T should clear at first above eight hundred a year, or so, by 
the practice ” 

“ Oh, Mark ! ” 

“ Well, say a thousand fur aigument’s sake. Let usasFiime that 
1 net it clear. It’s a nice income, no doubt, but 1 sliall make Ihrec 
times that if I go into the thing in London.” % 
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Caroline, half doubting, half eager, altogether bewildered, sat 
waiting to hear more. 

“There’s a splendid opportunity offered me if I give up the 
medical profession and embark altogether in a new line of life. 1 
— you have heard me si)eak of my old chum Barker, have you 
not ? ” he broke off to ask. 

“ Barker ? ” she repeated. “Yes, I think I remember the name. 
He got into some dreadful trouble, did he not, and was sent to 
pi-ison ? ” 

“ Sent to prison ! how you speak of things ! AH that’s over and 
done witli. His friends were wretched screws, doing him out of 
money that ought to have come to him, and the conse(pierce WJis 
that Barker g< it into the Queen’s Bench. Hjilf the gentlemen of 
Kngland liave been tliore some time in their lives,” added Mark, 
loftily, as if he were just then deeming the thing an honour. 
“ Well, Candiiic, that was over long ago, and Barker has now the 
most magniticent pro3i>ect before him tliat one can well imagine ; 
ho will be making his thousands and thousands a year.” 

“ How is he going to make it ” asked Caroline. 

“And he has offered me a share in it,” continued Mark, too 
eager to attend to irreverent questions. “He is one who knows 
liow to stand by an old friend. Thousands a year, it will be.” 

“ But, Mark, I ask you liow he is going to make it ? ” 

“ It is connected wiLli mines and ])uniping, and all tliat sorb of 
thing,” lucidly explained Mark. 

“ Mines and pilmping ! ” 

“Caroline, my dear, you cannot be expected to understfxnd these 
things. Enormous fortunes are being made at them,” continued 
Mark, in a rayifcurc. “ Some of the mines yield fifty thous-and 
pounds profit the first year of working. 1 declare when 1 first heard 
of Barker’s prosjiects 1 was ready to ejit my lingers olf, feeling that 
[ was tied down to tlie life of a paltry pitiful country surgeon. 
Folks go ahead mjwadays, Caroline. And, as Barker has generously 
come forward with the oiler that T should join him, 1 think 1 ought 
to accept it in justice to you. My share the first year would be 
about three thousand, he computes.” 

“ But, Mark, do you mean to say that Mr. Barker has offered you 
three thousand a year for nothing ? 1 don’t comprehend it at all. ” 

“ Not for notliing. 1 should give my services, and I should liave 
to advance a certain sunx at the outset. Talk about an invest- 
ment for your money, Caroline, what investment would be ecuial to 
this?” 

The words startled her for the moment. “ I promised poor Uncle 
Bichard that the money should bo s^'tbled upon me, Mark. He said 
ho uiged it as much for your sake as mine.” 

“ Of course,” said Mark, with suavity. “ Where there’s nothing 
better to be done with money it always ought to bo so settled, 
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Tint; only look at this opening ! Were your Uncle Richard in life, 
li(j would bo the first to advise the investment of the money in ifc. 
Such chances don’t happen every day. Caroline, I can’t and won’t 
ljuiudrum on here, buried alive and worked ti» death, when I may 
take my placfr in the London world, a wealthy man, looked up to 
hy society. In your interest, I will not do it. ” 

“Are the mines in London ?” asked Caroline. 

“Good gracious, no! But the oifice is, whore all the money 
tivinsactions are carried on. ” 

“And it is quite a safe thing, Mark ? ” 

“ It’s as safe as the Bank of Engkind. It wants a little cai)itMl to 
sol ill going, that’s all. And that capital can bo supplied by your 
iimiK^y, Caroline, if you will agree to it. Hundreds of people would 
jump at the chaiice.” 

An utter tyro in business mattera, in the ways of a nee<ly 
world, imbued with unbounded faith in her husband, Caroline Cray 
listened to all with eager and credulous ears. Little more than a 
child, she could’ be as easily persuaded as a child, and she became 
as anxious to realist* the good f(»rtune as Mark. 

“Yes, I should think it is what my uncle would advise were he 
dive,” she said. ‘‘ And where should we live, Mark 

“ At the West End, Carine ; somewhere about Hyde Park. You 
slamld have your open and close carriages, and your saddle-horses 
and servants — everything as it ought to be. No end of good things 
iivay be enjoyed with thiee thousand a year.” 

“Would it stop at three tlioimnd, Mark ? ” slic questioned, ^^ith 
s])arkling eyes. 

“1 don’t expect it would stop at twenty,” coolly asserted Mark. 

“ How far it would really go on to, T am afraid to guess. In 
saying three thousand, I have ttikcn (piite the minimum of the first 
yoar’.s profits.” 

“ (.)h, Mark, don’t let it escape you. Write to-night ami secure it. 
How do you know but Barker may bo giving it to some one 
else?” 

She 'wa.s growing more eager than ho. In lier inexperience, she 
knew nothing of those miserable calamities— failure, deceit, hope 
ileferred. Not that her husband was purposely deceiving licr : lie 
fully believed in the good ho spoke of. Mark Cray’s wfiH one of 
lliose sanguin^ roving natures which see an immediate fortune in 
fiveiy new scheme brought .to them — if it bo only wild enough. 

“ "How long have you known of this, Mark ? ” 

“Oh, a month or two. But, as you sec, I would not stir in it. 

I should like to run up to town for a day to meet Barker ; and, on 
my return, we would set about the arrangements for leaving. 
There will be no more lonely dinners for you, Carine, once we are 
away from here. I shall not have to be beating about, all hours 
and weathers, from one jiaticnt’s door to another, or ^fmeing 
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attendance on that precious Infirmary, knowing that you are sitting 
at home waiting for me, and diiinor is growing cold.” 

“ Oh, Mark, how deliglitful it will ho ! And perhaps you would 
never have risen into note, as my uncle did.” 

“ No, I never should. Dr. Davenfd’s heart w^as in his profession i 
mine ” 

Mark Cray stopped abruptly. The avowal upon his lips had 
been, “ Mine recoils from it.” 

lb was even so. Tie did literally recoil from his pn>fc.ssion. 
Unstable in all his ways, Mark had become ii- artily sick of the 
routine of a surgeon’s life. And since the affair of T^ady ().swahl 
a conviction had been gradually taking possession of hiiij that ho 
was quite unfitted for it ; nay, that he was incompetent. To betray 
his incompctoncy would bo to lose caste for ever in the inedicnl 
world of Hallingham. 

Mark Cray rose from his chair again, and stood on tlic rug as 
before, incessantly pushing hack his hair from his brow in the 
restlessness that W'as upon him. He was always restless when he 
thouglit of that i)ast night ; or of the certainty that he might at 
any time be called ui)on to perform again what lie had failed in 
then. It was nob altogether his d'M/ he doubted, for Mark Cray 
was a vain and self-sufticicnt man ; hut he felt that the consciousness 
of having broken down before would induce a nervousness that 
might cause him to ])roak 4own again. Hwl it been practicable, 
Mark Cray ^vould have taken flight from Hallingham and the 
medical world that very hour, and hidden himself away from it 
for ever. 

“It has become htiefaJ to mo, Carine I V 

The words broke from him in the fulness of his thoughts. Both 
had been silent fur s(jme minutes, and they sounded ({uibc sUirtliiig 
in their vehemence. Mrs. Cray looked up at him. 

“What do you mean, Mark? What has? Taking your meals 
so iiTegularly ? ” 

“Yes,” sjiid Mark, evasively. He did not choose to say that it 
was his ]>rofession which had become hateful to him, lest Mrs. Cray 
might inquire too closely inUi the re.asoii. 

And, besides all this, had Mark been ever so successful in his 
practice, the vista opened to him of unlimited wealth (and he really 
so i*egardod it) might liave turned a steadier head than his. His 
friend Barker had been Mark’s “ chum ” (you are inUebted to Mark 
for the epithet) at Guy’s Hospital, and the intimacy had lasted 
longer than such intimacies generally do last, Mr. Barker was of 
the same stamp as Mark — lienee, perhaps, the duration of the 
friendship. Ho had practised as a siii^eon for a year or two, and 
then, finding it “ too slow,” had tried his hand at something else. 
He had been trying his hand at something else and something else 
ever sipce, and somehow the things had dropped thi-ough one after 
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ihc other with varying degrees of failure, one of these degrees 
living landed Mr. Barker within the friendly walls of a debloi-s’ 
prison. But he had come f)ii Jiis legs again ; sucli men generally 
; and he was now in high featljor as the promoter of a grand 
mining company. It was this he had invited Mark to embark in ; 
lie wrote him the most glowing accounts of the fabulous sums of 
money to be realised ; he believed in them himself ; he was, 1 have 
said, exactly the same sort of inau as Mark. 

One little drawback had recently i)resented itself to Barlcer : a 
want of ready-money. Mark, in his eagerness, offered the sum 
(^(^ming to his wife from the Chancery suit ; they were ex2)ecting it 
daily ; and Mr. Barker was in raptures, and 2)ainted his i)icturcs of 
the future in colours glowing as ‘those of a Claude Lorraine, 
(.arolino miglithave felt a little startled had she known Mark had 
already [u^jinised the money without so much as consulting her. 
Hut Mark had chosen to take his own time to consult her, and 
Mark was doing it now. Perhaps ho had felt it iniglit be more 
d(teent to let f)Oor Dr. Davenal be ]»ut luidor the ground before he 
si)oke (^f apijlying the money in a W'ay so diametrically 02)posed to 
his last wishes. 

He drew a letter from his pocket, one received that inoniing, 
and read out its gorgeous promises. Mr. Barker w'as evidently 
fervent in his belief of the future. Caroline listened as in a joyous 
flream : the imaginary scene then dancing before her eyes of their 
future greatness rivalling any of the scenes of fairyland. 

“ You see,” said Mark, “ Barker Who’s that ? ” 

The entrance of a visitor into the hall had caused the inter- 
niptioTi. Caroline bent her ear to listen. 

“It is Aunt liettina ! ” she exclaimed. “I am sure it is her 
voice, Mark. What brings her here tc^-night 'I ” 

Mark crushed the letter into his pocket again. “ Mind, Caroline, 
not a word of this to her ! ” he exclaimed, la3dng his hand on his 
wife’s arm as she was rising. “It is not quite ready t <3 be talked 
of 3’et.” 

Miss Davenal entered at t)uce upon the subject which had brought 
her— tlieir quitting the Abbey for the other house. Mark under- 
stood she had conic, as it wore, officially ; to settle time and place 
and means ; and he had no resource but to tell her that he did not 
intend to entejupon it ; did not intend to embark Caroline’s money 
ni any purpose of the sort ; did not, in fact, intend to remain in 
Uallingham. 

There ensued a battle : it was nothing else. W'hat with Miss 
Davenal’s indignation and what with Miss Davenal’s deafness, the 
wordy w’ar that supervened could be called little else. Caroline 
sat pretty quietly at first, taking her husbmd’s side now and 
then. 

“ You tell me you are going to leave Hallingham, and you won’t 
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tell me where you are going, or wlmt you are going to do, Mark 
Cray ! ” reiterated Miss Da venal. 

“ I will toll you more about it when I know more myself.” 

“ But you can tell mo what it is ; you can tell me where it is. 
Is it at one of the London hospitals i ” 

“ It is in London,” w’as Mark’s answer, allowing the hospital to 
bo assumed. 

‘‘Then, Mark Cray, you fire very .wicked. And you ” — turning 
to Caroline — “are foolish to uphold him in it. How can you tliink 
of giving up such a practice as this ? ” 

“I am tired of Hallinghani,” avowed Mark with bisint truth, for 
ho w^as growing vexed. 

“You are — what?” cried Miss Davemil, really hot hearing the 
w<u'ds. 

“Sick and tired of Hallingham. And I don’t care who knows 
it.” 

Miss Davonal l(*okcd at him with some curiosity. “ lias he gone 
out of his senses, Caroline ? ” 

“ T am tired of Hallingham, too, aunt,” said Caroline, audaciously. 

“ 1 w'ant to live in London.” 

“And the long and ilio short of it is, that wo mean to live in 
London, Miss Bcttina,” avowed Mark. “There. 1 don’t care to 
have niy talents buried in a pokey country place any hmger.” 

She looked from one to tht^ othei*, unable to bike it in. Anger 
was rendering her ears somewhat sharper than usual. 

“ Buried !“-a pokey country place ! And what of the twelve or 
fifteen hundred a year practice that you would lightly throw away, 
Mjirk Cray ? ” 

“Oh, 1 shall do better than that in London. 1 liavo had a post 
offered me worth double that.” 

She paused a few moments. “And what are you to give for 
it ? ” 

“ Never mind that,” said Mark. 

“ Y’es, nevermind that,” rejoined Miss Bettina in tones of bitter, 
sarcasm. “ When it comes to details, you can take refuge in ‘ never 1 
mind. ’ Do you suppose such posts are given away for nothing, ' 
Mark Cray ?, Wlio has been befooling you ? ” 

“ But it will not be given for nothing,” cried Caroline, betrayed 
into the injudicious avowal by partisanship for her husband. “ The 
money that is coming to me will bo devoted to it. ” 

This was the climax. Miss Bettina Davenal was very wroth— 
wrotli, however, more in sorrow than in anger. In vain she strove 
to sift the affair to the bottom ? Mark evaded her questions, her 
indignant curiosity, and — ^it must be confessed — his wife helped 
him in the matter. 

She — Miss Bettina — turned away in the midst of the storm. She 
took tip her black gloves, the only article of attire that she had re- 
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moved, and drew them on her trembling hands. In those hands 
alone did Bettina Davonal ever betray emotion : those firm, while, 
latlier bony liands, usually so stiU and self-possessed. 

‘‘Marcus Cray, as surely as that you are now standing before me, 
you will rue this work if you carry it out. When that day shall 
come, I beg you—l beg you^ Caroline — to remember that I warned 
you of it. ” 

She passed out without apother word, and stalked down the 
lighted street, uncomfortably upright, Keal following her with his 
silent footsteps. 


CllAl^EB XXXVI. 

MARK'S EVASION. 

Midway between the Abbey and her own home, Miss Davenal on- 
counterod Mr. Oswald Cray. 

“Ts Mark in his senses ? ” was her abrupt greeting, as he lifted 
his hat. , 

“What is the matter wuth him ?-;What is he doing?” asked 
( )swald, ill Wonder. 

Miss Davenal paused. Either she did not hear the (question or 
she took time to reply to it. Her face w^as vci y pale, her cold grey 
eyes glittered like stool in the lamiiliglit. 

“ My i)()(»r brother has died young, and left this valuable ])raci ice 
ill IVLirk’s hands. There arc not many like it. The house is ready 
to be otierod to him : altogether, the career before him is a fine 
one. And he is bilking of throwing it up. Ho is going to fling it 
froiji him as a child flings a pebble into the sea. He says ho shall 
quit TJallingham. ” 

“ Quit Hallingliam ! ” repeated Oswald Cray, the last w'ords of 
what she said alone making their full impression on him in his 
siiriu’ise. “ Mark sjiys he shall quit Hallingliam ? ” 

“He has some wild-goose sclioiiie in his head of setting up in 
])ractice^in London,” said Miss Davenal, speaking in accordance 
with the notioif she had eiToneously assumed. “ It is something ho 
is about to purcha.se. He is going to purchase it wdtli that money of 
Caroline’s. But he has as surely lost his senses as that we are hero. ” 

“ I cannot understand it,” said Osw'ald. “No man in his senses 
would abandon such a practice as this.” 

“Just so. But I tell you he is not in his senses : ho cannot be. 
I do not understand it any more than you. Perliaps you will see 
him ? ” 
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I will. 1 fiiii going tliere now. I have been calling at your 
liouse, Miss Davenal. Now that 1 have met you, will yt)u let me 
cx]>rcs 3 my deej) sympaMiy with you in the loss you have sustiiincd.” 

“Thank you, sir. It lias been the greatest blow I ctnild have 
ex[)erienoed, and if T have not shown it outwardly — for it is not in 
my nature to d(^ so — it has done its work on my heart. There are 
few men who could not have been spared in Hallingham, wdiether 
to the town or to his family, better than Dr. Davenal.” 

“ It is frequently the case,” said Oswald, half abstracted!}", “ that 
those whom we think we could the least .s})cit are taken. Fare 
you well, Miss Davenal.” 

Oswald Cray strode on to the Abbey, the strange nevvj imzssling 
him much. lie did not take Mark at a disadvantage, as Miss 
Davenal had done. When he entered, Mark was (piite cool and 
easy, having had time to collect his wits and resolve on his course 
of actiiju. That course was, not to open his lijis about the scheme 
on hand to any other living mortal until it was ripe and ready for 
action. Miss Davenal’s communication to Oswald rendered this 
siuuewhat dilhcult, but IVlavk did nob staml at an evasion tir two. 

lie was exci^edingly surprised to see Oswald, not knowing that 
he was at Hallingham, and Caroline gave a little scream when he 
came in, in her pretty and somewhat affected manner. Oswald cx- 
jdaiued that he had not come from London, but from another part 
of the country, and had alighted at liallingham for two or three 
houns' only as he passed through it. Ho then entered upon the 
strange news just communicated to him. 

But Mark had his answer ready. Ho tjilkod in a mocking tone 
about “ busybodios, ” he ridiculed Miss Davenal’s deafness, saying 
that she generally heard things “ double : ” altogether, he con- 
trived to blind Oswald, to ccmviiice him that the whole thing was a 
fable ; or, rather, a mistake, partly arising fr<mi Miss Davenal’s 
iulirmity, partly from a desire on his own ])art to “ chaff” her for 
her interference. How Mark Cray reconciled this to his sense of 
honour, let Mark himself answer. 

And Oswald, perfectly truthful himself, never doubted liis half-- 
brother. But ho did not wholly quit the toi)ic. Ho spoke of Ihe'^ 
few words written to him by Dr. Davenal when he was dying, and 
their puriiort-^tluit he, Oswald, should urge the settling of Mrs. 
Cray’s own money upon herself. “ Though, of course,,” Oswald 
added, “ there was no necessity for him to do sd : Mark would 
naturally see that it was the only thing to be done with it.” 

“ Of course he saw it,” testily answered Mark, who was growing 
cross. 

“I cannot think how Miss Davenal could have misunderstood 
you as she did,” proceeded Oswala. “She actually said that this 
money of Mrs. Cray’s was to be applied to the purchase of the new 
thing London in which you were jiroposing to embark.” 
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‘‘ Did she I ” returned Mark, in a tone that one impudent sclvud- 
})oy retorts upon another. “ I do wonder, Oswald; that you should 
listen to the rubbisli bilked by a deaf woman ! ” 

“The wonder is, how she could iinagino it,” returned Oswald. 
“ But T am lieaHily'glad it is not so. Miss Da venal assumed that 
you must 1)0 out of your senses, Mark,” ho added, a smile crossing 
iiis lips. “1 fear I must have arrived at the same conclusion had 
you really been entertaining •the i<lea of (quitting ilallingham and 
throwing uj) such a practice as this.” 

“ I wish to gof)dness people wcudd mind tlieir own business ! ” 
exclaimed Mark, losing his good maiiiiors in liis vexation. The 
(ommiinication to his wife of his new sche-mc had been so smoothly 
a<'Complishcd, that the siuhlon interru])tion of Miss Daveual and 
iinw of Oswald Cray seemed all too like a checkmate ; and Mark 
t(,lt as a stag driven to hay. “ I am old enough to regulate my own 
; ! fairs without Miss Davonal,” he continued, ‘'and I want none of 
jicr interference-” 

Oswald did not s]ieak. 

“And. what’s more, I won’t sbiiid it,” resumed Mark ; “cither 
from her or from any one else. Tliere ! And, Oswald, I Jiopc you 
\^'ill excuse my saying it : although you are my elder brother and 
may doom you have a right to cliebite t«> mo.” 

“The right to advise (i friend only, Mark,” was the reply, 
somewhat pointedly spoken. “ Never *t»» dictate.” 

Mark growled. 

“With Dr. Da venal’s practice before you, Mark, it may appear 
to you (juite a suj)orfluous precaution to secure the money to your 
Avife and children,” i>ersistcd Oswald. “ Ihit t.he chances and 
( lianges of life are so great^ overwhelming families w'hcn least ex- 
]>ected, tliat it behoves us all to guard those we love against them, 
as far as we have tlic power to do so.” 

“ D(j you sui)pose 1 .should not do the best for my wife that 1 can 
do asked Mark. “She knows 1 would. Do at case, Oswald,” 
he added in an easy tone, of wdiich Oswald detected not the banter, 
“ when Caroline’s money shall be j)aid over, T’ll send you notice of 
it. ’Palking of mone\\ don’t you think the doctor made a strange 
will ? ” ■ ■ 

“1 have not heard anything about his will,” replied Oswald. 
“Ho hasf died ery well olF, 1 suppose ?” 

“ We don’t think that ho has died well olF,’^ interposed Caroline. 
“I and Mark can’t quite make it out, and they do not treat us 
with much confidence in the matter. Whatever there is, is left to 
JSara.” 

“To Sara?” 

“ Every stick and stone,” returned Caroline, her cheeks assuming 
the lovely colour that excitement was apt to bring to tl\em, and 
which, bj a practised eye, might have suggested a suspii^iii of 
Ohw al<! Cray, J 7 
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something not sound in tlie constitution. “All the property he 
died possessed of is to bo sold, even to the household furniture ; 
und the money roftlised from it goes to Sara.’’ 

“ And the son— Cai)taiu Davonal ? ” 

“ Nothing is left to him ; not a penny-piece. His name is not so 
much as mentioned in the will.” 

Oswald looked as though he could not believe it. He had thought 
that, of all men, Dr. Davenal would have been incapable of making 
aTi unjust will. 

“Look here, Oswald,” interrupted Mark, spc.iking in that half- 
whispered tone that is so suggestive of mysteiy, “ tiicre’s something 
under all this that we cfin’t fathom. Car* dine overhe.:vd some 
words dropped by Miss Davemil to the effect that Sara was loft 
dejicmlont upon her, absolutely dependent ” 

“ Rut titJW can that be 'I ” intcrrujtol Oswald. “ Have you not 
just said that the whole property is willed to her ^ ” 

‘‘ l^rue: but Miss Davenal did say it. It is all (^ucer together,” 
concluded Mark. “ Why should ho liavo willed it all to Sara, ex- 
cluding Edward ? — And why should Miss Davenal assort, as she did, 
tliat Sara would be penndoss, and must have a home with hersedf i 
[ am sure T and Caroline don’t want tlicir conftdcnce, ” continued 
Mark, in tones of resentment that sufliciently betrayed he did want 
it. “But T say it’s a ^picer will altogether. Nothing loft to 
Edward, wlion it’s well kmwn the doctor loved him as ilio apple of 
his eye ! Eveiy sixpence that can bo realised by the sales is to go 
to Sara ; to bo paid into her liaiids absolutely, without the security 
of trustees, or guardian, or anyfhing. Bub as to his having died 
the wealthy man that lie was thought to be, it is f{uito a mistake. 
So far as we can make (mt, there was no money laid by at all.” 

Oswald did not care to pursue the theme. The disposal of Dr. 
Dav final’s property was nothing to him; and if he could not help a 
suspicion crf>ssing his mind as to how the gains of years had been 
spent, it was certainly not his intention to enlighten liis brother 
Marcus. Neal had hinted at hush-money numths ago, and the hint 
M-^as haunting Oswald now. 

“ Was it not a sudden death at the last? ” exclaimed Oarolinc. 

“Very,” sfiid Oswald. “ It must have been a sad shock for you 
{ill. I am sure your cousin feels it much.” 

“Sara? Well, I don’t know. I don’t think she feels it more 
than 1 do. She seems as still and c{ilm as a statVic. Slie never 
shed a tear yesterday when the will was being read : and I am sure 
she listened to it. I never hoard a word for sobbing.” 

But for the melancholy subject, Oswald would have smiled at 
Caroline’s faith in her own depth of grief. She had yet to learn 
tho signs of leal sorrow. 

“She is not jlomoiisf.rntive, T think,” lu) observed, alluding to 
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“She never was,” returned Caroline: “and therefore I arf^uo 
that there can be no real feeling. I have gone into hysterics ten 
times since the death, only thinking of it, as Mark knows ; and I 
(juostioii if any one has so much as seen Sara cry. I said to her 
yesterday, ‘ How collected you are ! how you seem to think of 
(ivciiything for the futui'e 1 * ‘Yes,’ she answered in a dreamy sort 
of way, ‘I have work to do.* I don’t know why it should be,’ 
rontinued Mrs. Cray, after A pause, “but in the last few months 
S;ira seems to have altered so much ; to have turned grave before 
her time. It is as though all her youth had gone out of her.” 

Oswald rose: he believed his mission had been accomplished — 
that there Mas no doubt of Mark’s investing his Avife's money for 
]u‘r benefit, in accordance with the doctor’s w’ishes. They pressed 
liim to renmin and take some tea, but he declined : he was returning 
jo t<»wn that night. His last words to his half-brother lu’oved how 
( oiniJetely ho had been led astray. 

‘ ‘ Mark, it would be only kind of you to set Miss Davenal right. 
1 ;im sure the misapprehension was causing her serious pain.” 

“I’ll attend to her,” rejoined Mark, with a careless laugh, as ho 
M'cnt with him to the hall-door. “Good-night, Oswald. A safe 
j.mrjiey to you ! ” 

Mark returned to his wife. Ho had not (piite liked using that 
deliberate deceit to Oswald Cray in her presence. But Mark was 
ingenious in soidiistries, in that kiiul of ’logic uhich tends to “make 
the worse a])pear the better reason,” and Caroline i>ut full faitl^ in 
him as she listened to his half-apology. 

“Jt would never have done to enlighten /r/'/n,” observed Mark. 
“What 1 have said, I said for your Scikc, Carine. Oswald is one 
M'ho would rather lot a man idod on for years on bread and cheese, 
than see him make a dash and raise himself at once to independence. 
He’s a slow-going coach himself, and thinks every one else ought to 
hc.sr)too?” 

And, prf>pping his back against the mantelpiece, Mark Cray 
enlarged upon all the grandeur and glory of the prospect opening 
to him, painting it.s future scenes in colours so brilliant that his 
wife lost herself in a trance <)f admiration, and wished it could all bo 
I'calised with the morrow’s dawn. 
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PART TUB gE(X)ND. 


CHAPTER XXXYll. 

A NIiW lIOMi:. 

For ouco London w.is bright. A gl(»riou.s spring day lato in March 
had gladdened the spirits of the motro]>olibm world, dreary with 
the fr)gs and rairis of tlie winhn’, and as the street passengers looked 
nj) at the olear blue sky, the brilliant sun, they said to each otlicr 
that the day was a foretaste of sunnner. 

The sun drew to its setting, and il.s rays fell on the terininns 
of the (;}reat Western Railway at IViddington ; on all the Imstle 
and txaifusion of a train just in. Aniiilst the various vehicles 
driving <ait of the station with their freights, was a cab, containing 
two hwlies dressed in diK‘p nicmrning, one of whom, the elder, had 
not recovered from tin* crowding to which she*, had been subjected 
in the confusion of arrival, and was complaining that she never 
should recover from it. On the bo.\ beside the driver was a -was 
he a gentleman, or was he a servant f If tlie latter, ho was 
certainly a very superior man in ap]>earance, but tlie idle peojile 
standing about and casting ih(*ir eyo.s up to the passing (‘,abs were 
probably taking him bu* tlie former. The luggage piled up on I, he 
oab and on the front seat insitle, seemed to say that these travellers 
had come from a distance. 

In point of fact they hail come from TTallinghain, ftir tbey were 
no other than Miss Daveiial and her niece, and the gentleman on 
the box was Neal. Miss Davenal kerit up her chorus of complaint, 
Tt had begun with the discomforts attendant on the ai;jfival of a 
long and crowded train at the terininns, and it woul'd be continued, 
there was little doubt, for ever and a day ; for though JMiss Rettin.‘i 
had come to London by her own decision, she had com© sorely 
against her will. 

“Jostling ! crowding ! shouting! It is a shame that ladies should 
be subjected to it. Why don’t they manage things better ^ ” 

“But, Aunt Bcttiiia, you need not have been in the crowding. 

yDi^'id only seated yourself in the cab, as Neal suggested, and 
all97’'^ him to see after the luggage ” 
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‘‘Hold your tonguo, Sara. AVliat was onu pair of eyes to look 
afU r all iJie luggage we have l)n>uglit ? J chose to see to it as v eil 
as Noal ; and 1 say that the way you get pushed about is shameful. 
AFy tirm belief is, wo have lost at least ton of the smaller paek- 
ages.” 

*‘No, no, aunt, they aj-e all here ; I eounte<l them as they were 
brouglit to the cab.” 

“ Ves, that’s about all you are good for ! — counting the cabs ! 
tiood heavens! we shall be run down ! Jf this is London 1 wish 1 
had never come to it.” 

'J'he cab threaded its way amid.st the crow«led streets, and its 
iiunates’ ten*ors — for Sara was little loss timid iliaii her aunt until 
it di ew u]) before :i small liouse iiil^imlico ; small as compared with 
their house at homo. Mis.s Davenal looked uj) at it and gave a 
groan ; and Meal opened the cal) door. 

‘‘Is //ifs tile ]>laco, Neal i It is dreadfully small.” 

“ J tliink ytai will lind it convenient, ma’am. 11 is better inside 
tlian out.” 

lh‘t^er inside than f)ut ! It was new and fresh and jileasant- 
l(W)kiiig; but to poor Mi.‘AS Ihiveiial it appeared, as she liad said, 
dreadfully small. Sara seemed loss disagreealdy impressed. She 
had not anticii»ated great things ; and it was of very little conso- 
(|uence to her wlioro she lived now. In reality, it was rather a nice 
house, of moderate size ; but Miss Davenal was estimating it by 
totuparison — as we all do. 

She turned herself about in the small passage in dismay. A 
door on the left led into the parlour, the room thi‘y would use as 
the dining-room ; about four of them would have gone easily into 
the dining-room at J lallinghani. Tlie staircase avouUI scarcely 
admit of two {lajssing each other ; and in front of it, on the tirst 
landing, was the drawing-room, a light, cheerful aj)aitmeiit, with 
Olio larg(j window. 11ie furniture in these rooms was Miss Davenal’s, 
and ib crowded iJiem iiictiiivt'iiiently. 

l)orca.s, who had lived at tlio Abbey with Airs. Cray, stood tliore 
with a smiling face to receive them ; .and the landlady, a humble 
sort of jiersoii, in a green stuff gown, who had the pleasure of 
residing in the back kitchen and sleeping in .some obscure attic, 
came forward also. The greater portion of the house had been Liken 
unfurnished for Aliss Davenal. 

‘‘About the bedrooms, Dorcas?” iiujiiired Miss Davenal, in a 
half-friglit<‘ned tone. “ Which is mine ? ” 

“Which you please to choose, ma’am,” was Dorcas’s answair. 
“The two best chambers are the one behind the drawing-room, and 
the one over the drawing-room.” 

The rorim over the drawing-room wms the largest and best, but 
Miss Davenal did not like so many stairs, and resigned it to Sara. 
Miss Davenal turned herself about in the small backroom as 
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slie had done in fche passa^ifc. Her own sj^acious chamber at home 
was all too i)rcsenfc to her, and she wondered whether she should 
over become reconciled to this. 

Had any one told her a few short months before — nay, a few 
short weeks — that she should ever take up her abode in London, 
.she would have rejected the very idea as absurd, almost as impossible. 
Yet here she was ! and by her own decision, of her own accord, 
but in one sense teiribly against her -vYill. 

Marcus Cray had carried out his plans. To the intense astonisli- 
ment f>f Jiallingliam, he had rejected the valuabl * pi’actice wliich 
had become his by the death of Hr. Davenal, and his mode of 
relinquishing it had been a most foolish one. WJiethcr Ji^ feared 
the rememstrancea of his brother, the reproaches of Miss Davenal, 
or the interference of otlier friends of his wife, certfiin it is tliat 
Mark, in disposing of the ])racticc, had gone unwisely to work, A 
practice such as Dr. Davenal’s, if placed properly in the market, 
would have br< night forth a host of men eager to purcliaae and to 
oiler a fair and just sum for it. But of this Mark Cray allowed no 
chance. Ifo privately negotiated with a friend of his, a Mr. Bcny, 
ami s«dd him the goodwill for little more ilian an oltl song. 

In vain Miss Davenal said cutting things to Mark ; in vain 
('Iswakl Cray, when tlie truth reached him, came hastening down 
from fioiidoii, in doubt wlietlior Mark had not really gone mad. 
Th(*y could not cancel the cQiitract. It was signed and sealed, and 
Mr. [ieriy had }>aid over the purchase-money. 

Then Mark sp<^ke out upon the subject of his London [irospocts ; 
he enlarged upon their brilliancy until Miss Davenal herself was for 
the moment <lazzlod. »Sho urgeil on Mark tlic justice of Iiis resigning 
to Dr. Davonal’s daughter part of this purcliasc-moncy ; Mark 
evaded it. His agreement with Dr. Davenal, he .said, Avas to pay 
to his daughter three hundred pounds per annum for live years ; and 
provided he did i)ay it, it could be of no conseipionce wliothor he 
made it by doctoring or by other means : ho should fulfil his bar- 
giiiu, and that was enough. 

Mark had had it all liis own way. The money expected by his 
Avifo had been paid over to him, and ho kept it. It was a great 
deal loss than Avas expected, for Chancery had secured its own slice 
of the pie ; but it was rather more than four thousand ]>ounds. 
Mark was deaf to all suggostiojis, all entreaties. lie completely 
ignored the last wislies of Dr. Daveiml ; turned roiirh.1 on DsAvald, 
and flatly told him it Avas no husines-s of his ; and carried the immey 
to London in his pocket, when he and Caroline quitted Halling- 
ham. 

' They quitted it in haste and htirrv, l6ng before things were ready 
for them in London, Mark remarking to his wife that the sooner 
they were out of that hornet's nest the better — by which term he 
nrobablv/distiiisuished Miss Davenal and a few otherS'Who had con- 
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sulored tJiemsclves privileged to interfere, so far as remonstrance 
Caroline more than seconded all his wislies, all he did ; 
Mark had imbued her with his own rosc-colourcd views of the 
i'utunj, and she was eager to enter upon it. 

The next to look out for a home was Miss Bottina Davenal. 
A Hairs of the sales and other had not been carried out so quickly and 
j o.adilyas Mr. Wheatley in his inexperience hadianticipated, and there 
liad been no immediate hurry for the house to be vacated. A sur- 
ill the town was in treafy for it, and the furniture would have 
io be sold by auction. Sara Avondered that her aunt did not <lecide 
ui>r>n a residence, and she feared all would bo hurry and bustle when 
i liey came to leave. 

Hut Miss Daveiuil had been deciding upon one in her owm mind ; 
at. least, upon the locality for one — and that w\as London. Never, 
vv'illuigly, did Bettina Davenal forego a duty, however unpalatable it 
might, he, and she did believe it to bo her duty to follow the for- 
tunes of Oaroline, and not abandon her entirely to the luercj' of lier 
imprudent, thoughtless husband. To (piit Hallingham, the home of 
tier whole' life, W(»uld he a cruel trial ; but she thought she ought to 
«lo HO. And she bestowed a few liittor words upon the absent- Alark 
for iiulueing the necessity. 

Miss Bottiria set about licr plans. If tliere Avas one quality she 
w as distiiigui.shable for, above all others, it was obstinacy. ( )bstinato 
.'ilu* Avas at all times, but in the cause o,f right or duty she could })0 
milliiiehingly so. Watson, their former iip])or-maid, was established 
ni her new situat ion as housekeeper in the house of business in St. 
Piiul’s Oliurcliyai'd, and Miss Davenal Avrol-o to her and recjuested 
lier to look out for a house or for aportioirof one, and lot her 
know about it. Mr. and Mrs. Cray had taken a house in Glro.svenor 
riaec, facing the (Jreen Park, and Miss DaA^enal AAdshed to bo as 
near to i.liein as her income woidd alluAV. 

Watson ali-eiidod to her commission. She tliouglit that part of a 
handsome house Avould bo more suitable to JVIiss Da venal’s former 
jiosition than tlie whole of an inferior one, and she did her best-. 
Miss Davenal found it, as you haA’^o just seen, anything but hand- 
some ; but she liad lit-tle iKjtion of the prices asked in London, and 
she had limited Watson as to the house-rent she Avas to oiler. Neal 
w\as s(uit u]A to London Avith the furniture, Avhich had been ware- 
housed bu' so many ycai’s ; and when he returned to Hallingham, 
l)r)rcas took hfe i>laco in London. Discharged by Mrs. Cray, who 
had not chosen to take country servants Avith her, she had been re- 
engaged by Miss Davenal, whose modest household A\\as henceforth 
to comprise only Dorcas and Neal. Miss Davenal would not 
part Avith Neal if she could help it ; but she luid been surprised 
at the man’s readiness to remain in so reduced an establishment. 

And so, before things were quite in readiness for them, Mis.s 
Davenal and Sara had come up. The furniture in thc^ house at 



HnllingliJiin was being prepared for sale, and they liasteiied away 
iK^t to witness the desecration. How coldly and cliillily this new 
homo struck upon both, now that they had really entered upon it, 
they alone could tell. J^either slept tlirougli that first night, and 
they arose in tlie morning iinrefreshcd. 

Ilreakfast over, Sara stood at the window. In their immediate 
situation all the houses were private ones, but from a proximate 
corner she could see the bustle of the high road and the omnibuses 
passing up and down. Tlie day was bright, as the previous one 
had l^cen, giving to London its best asi»ect, ami all the world w'as 
astir. 

“And now bn* Mark Cray and Caroline,” said Miss BeL^ina. 

It bad boon Miss Davenal’s jileasuro that Mark Cray and his wife 
should be kept in ignorance of this migration of hers to London. 
ISeal, during his brief sojourn tliere, .and Dorcas afterw'ards, bad 
been enjoined t<) keep strictly clear of the vicinity of tlieir house. 
Having no motive for disobeying, they had complied with the orders ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cray wove yet in total igmu’aiice that their rela- 
tives were so noa,r tluMii. 

She j)ut on her Ihings and w'ennout, Neal, as usual, in attendance, 
Neal was well ac<iuaintod with the gia»gra))hy of the place, and 
piloted his mistress to the houst‘ in a few minutes’ time ; a Jiand- 
somo house, wdth stone stops and pillars before the door. Miss 
Da venal gazed at it wfitli compressed lips, 

“It c.nmiot be tliis, Neal.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is. Shall T ring? ” 

Miss Davenal fidvaiiced and rang herself, an imperative peal. 
Wliat right had they, she was mentally asking, to venture on so 
expensive a house as this must be ? A footman threw open the 
dour. 

“ Does Mr. Cray live hero ? ” 

“Yes,” said the footman wdth a lofty air : ;is of course it w'as 
incumbent on him to put on to any <ine so forgetful of good nuui- 
ners as to call at that early l\our, “ What might yi^ur business be ? ” 

i^ono could put down insolence more effectually than Bottina 
Daveiuil. She gave the man a look, and swej^t past him. 

“Sliow me to your mistress, man.” 

And somehow the man was siilxlued into doing as ho was bid, 
and to ask quite humbly, “ What name, ma’am ? ” 

“ Miss Davenal. ” 

Ho r)pened the do(tr of a room on the right, .and Miss Davenal, 
never more haughty, never more stately, stepped into it. She saw 
it was of good proportions, and clegixntly furnished ; and Caroline, 
in a flutter of black ribbms and a pretty morning toilette, was 
sitting toying with a late breakfast. 

She started uj) with a scream. Believing that the lady before 
her was s^jfe at Hallingham, perhaps the scream was excusable. 
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•‘Aunt I Is it milly you ? Whatever brings you in London ? ” 

Miss Betiina neglected the question to survey the room ag»Iu. 
She had suiTeycd the hall as she came in ; she caught a glimpse of 
aiuAher room behintl : all fitted uj) sufiioienlly for a duke and 
duchess. 

“ Where’s Mark Cray ? ” slie cried. 

“ Mark has been gone out ages ago, aunt. He is deep in business 
iu)\v. Tlie operations have begun.” 

•• WJio took this house ?” grimly asked Miss Bettina. 

“ I and Mark. ” 

“And what did the furniture cost 

“Oh, J don’t knoAv. 1 don’t think ]\lark has had the bills in 
yet. Why, aunt?” 

“117////” returned the indignant lady, trembling with anger. 
“ You and your liushand are one of two things, Carrdiiio ; rogues or 
iiliols. If you think tliat strong language 1 eanm>t holj) it.” 

“Aunt Bettina!” ecliocd the startled girl, “ Avhat are 3 'ou 
-a>iiig?” 

“The truth,” solemnly replied Miss Bettina. 


CHAPTER XXXVlll. 

lIOrK UEFURUEI). 

Sour weeks Avent. on. The heautiful summer AATatlier had come, 
ami the Juno sunshine Avas uptui the streets. 

Sara Davcnal stood at her chamher Aviiidow Jtmkiug out on the 
dusty rr)ad. Not in reality seeing it ; for the troulde and perplexity 
at her lieart had not lessened, and she had fallen into that habit of 
fjazing (Hitwardly in dee]) thought, noticing nothing. The siimc 
Iiahit liad characterised Dr. Daveiual ; hut at his daughter’s age hr. 
had never kiioAvn any w'eight of care : for years and yeax’s his path 
had heciii a smooth one— little else than sunshine. 

“Hope deferred makotli the heart sick !” When that ju'overb 
i)f the Avisc king of Israel comes practically home to our heai‘ts in 
all its stoi’ii rv-Hdity, we lum'. learnt one of the many bitter lessons of 
life. Perliai>s foAV have realised it more intensely than Sara Davenal 
had latterly been obliged to realise it. Prom March to April, from 
A|)ril to May, from May to June, Aveek by week, and monxing by 
Jiiorning, she had been Avaiting for something thixt never came. ' 

A very short time to wait for anything some of you may think ; 
not much more than two months at the most, for it is only the 
beginning of June, and they had come to London late in Mai’ch. 
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Bui — T believe T Siiid the same a chapter or two ago — time is 
long or short accoidiiig as we estimate it. Two mouths may pass 
over us lightly a Kuiumor’s day ; or it nitay drag its slow length 
along, every minute marking its flight upon our sick and weary 
hearts, witli sufficient agony crowded into it to make it seem a 
lifetime. 

Sara and Miss Bettina had come up in March, and the things at 
Tlallingham were to be sold within a few days of their departure ; 
aiitl in a few days after that Sara had expected the money would bo 
paid over to her. In her inexperience, she uiJ not sufficiently 
allow for delays : yet had she been ever so experieiiced she would 
not. have supposed the delay would extend itself to this. !t is not 
of much moment to inquire into the i)recise cause of this delay : it- 
is sufficient to know that it did occur ; and it gave as yet no sign 
that it would be s])i;edily ended. 

Sava had expected the money early in April. Tt did not come. 
“ It will be up next week,^’ she said to liorself. But the next 
week came and did not bring it, and she wrote to Mr. AVheath*y. 
Ife hoped to realise, in a day (»r two was liis sinnowlmt incautious 
answer j but intnitli he himself, not being a man of business, ant ici- 
pated no vexatious delay. It was an unfortunate answer for Sara, 
for from t hat date she began to look for the money <laily ; and you 
ha.ve yet to learn what impationce this daily waiting and expt^ct- 
irig works in the himian he-jul. When one morning’s post ])assod 
over and did at)t bring it or news of it, Sara oount;ed on it for the 
morrow. And tlio nuuTows came and wont ; and Sara wrote and 
wrote, until she grew sick with ]>rocr.i8tinatit>n and disapi)omtment. 
She had waited h)r this money so anxiously that it had become with 
her a feverish longing ; something like the iiinl-dn-jKnja which 
attacks the poor Swiss, exiled from their native land. Kot for the 
sake <jf the money itself was she so troubled — ytni kiu)w that ; but 
from the fear of what evil the delay might bring. In rc])ly to tlic 
letter she had forwarded to Mr. Alfred King, on the death of .Dr. 
Daveiial, that unknown goiitloman, whoever ho might be, had 
replied in a short note ami a very illegible handwriting (abounding 
in flourishes), that he was sony to hear of the doctor’s death, but 
counted on the fullilmcnt of the obligations without delay. This 
was addressed to Miss Sara Daven.‘d and reached her safely at 
Ilalliiigham. 

Poor Sara, in her inexperience, her dread of ^^’’iiat this man 
might ha Vi in his power tonohing her brother, feared ho might deem 
two or three weeks only “a delay ; ” and when the two or three 
weeks went on, and two or three weeks to those, and two or three 
woekB again, then it was that the dread within her grew into a 
living agony. Who Mr. Alfred King might bo she knew not. On 
that ni^t when she had been called dovin to Dr. Davenal’s study 
and her brother there, she had gathered from some words 
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dropped by tlio doctor, in his very iini)erfect explanation to hoi% 
t hat some one else had been almost equally guilty with her brother ; 
hut wlio this other was, whether gentleman or swindler, whether 
male or female, she had no means of knowing. She did not 
supi^ose it to be Mr. Alfred King : she rather surmised that 
whoever it was must have g<mc away, as Edward had gone. Now 
find tlien she would w’^ouder whether this Mr. Alfred King could be 
oomicctcd witli the police : Imt that w'as hardly likely. AJt<igether 
lu*r ideas of Mi*. Alfred Kang were extremely vague ; still she 
uuild not help dreading the man, and never thought of liini without 
.•» shiver. 

►S1k‘ did not know wdiat to do : whoiUer to remain passive, or io 
write and explain that the money ^vas coming, and apolf»gise for the 
P niporary delay. iSlie felt an aversion to writing, and she could 
ii'it tell whether it iniglit d(» harm or good. And so she did 
n< ‘tiling ; and the time had gone on, as you have heard, to dune. 

S»ira stood at the window gazing into space, when her attention 
was awakened to ontw'ard things liy seeing the postman turn quickly 
Into the street.- Could it be the postman ? Yes, it must 

1h', for the socolid delivery did not take place until cloven, and it 
was now half-past nine. Homethiiig had rendered him later than 
usual. 

Slu^ threw up the window listlessly. 8o many, many mornings 
liad sh(! watched the post for news (i*om TJallingham. and been 
di.saiipoiiited, that a reaction had come, and sluf now looked only 
f(/i disappointment. You will understand this. The p<»stman was 
(lodging from one side of the road to the other with that unnoci^ssary 
waste (jf time and walking (as it seems to the uninitiated) which 
must help to mak (i postmen’s legs so weary. He was at the opposite 
house now, and Sara saw him making for their gate. 

Ajid lier j)iilsos suddenly quick onod. Even fr(,)m that height slic 
could discern — or fancied she could discom— that the letter was 
from Mr. Wheatley. That gentleinaii always used large blue 
envelopes, and it was cerbwidy one such that the man liad singled 
( »ut fr<iin his bundle of letters. Had it come at last ? 

She closed the window «aiid ran swiftly down the stairs and met 
Neal turning from the door with the letter. That official wa.s 
probably nob at all obliged to her for demanding the letter fj’oin 
liim so summarily. But he had no resource but to give it up. 

It was from •Mr. Wheatley, and Sara carried it to her room, a 
Hush of hope on her clieeks. Mr. Wheatley did not like letter- 
writing, and she knew quite well that he would not have written 
uselessly. Opening the envelope she found it a blank ; a blank 
absolutely : nothing oven wTittcn inside it ; it had only enclosed a 
letter for herself which had apparently been sent to Hallinghani. 
Oh the bitter, bitter disappointment ! there was not a line, there 
was not a w^ord from Mr. Wheatley, 
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A conviction iiroso that she had seen the other handwriting 
before. Whose was it ? — it scorned to bo made up of flourishes. 
Mr. Alfred Kiiig’,s ! Tier heart stood still in its fear. 

“ Madam, “ Essex Street, June 1st. 

“I am sorry to have to give you notice that unless the money 
owing to me, and which I have been vainly expecting these several 
weeks, is immedhitely i)aid, 1 shall be under the necessity of taking 
])ublic steps in the matter : and they might not prove agreeable to 
Captain Davenal. 

“ 1 am. Madam, 

“ Your obedicmt servant, 

“Alpukd Kino, 

“ Mias Sara Ba venal.” 

So tlie first faint rcali.sation of tho haunting shadow had come ! 
Sara sat with the letter in her hand. She asked herself what was 
to be done*? — and she wished now, in a lit- of vain repentance, that 
she had writt-en long ago to Mr. Alfred King, as it had been in her 
mind to write. 

She must write now. A note of regret and apology, telling him 
the exact truth — that tho sale of the difterent olfocts at Halliiigliam 
and tlie realisation of the proceeds liad taken moi'c time than was 
anticipated, but tliat she expected the money daily — and beg of 
him to wait. In her feverish impatience it seemed as if every 
niomont that elapsed until this explanation should be delivered to 
Mr. Alfred King was fraught with danger, and she hastened to tho 
room b(dow, the drawing-room. 

Her desk was there. It was generally ko])t in her r)wii chaniTier, 
})ut she had had it down the previous evening. JScal was (putting 
the rtJorn as she entered : he had been ])uttiiig it in order for tJio 
day. Miss Davenal was in the parlour below, where she generally 
remained an lioui' or two after breakfast. 

Mr. Alfred King’s letter was spre/wl open before Sara, and she 
sat pen in hand deliberating how she should answer it, whi*u her 
aunt’s voice startled her. It sounded t>n the stairs. Was she 
coming up '{ Sara hastily 2 )laceil liic oj^en letter in the desk, closed 
and locked it, and opened the drawing-room door. But in her 
ilurry she left the key in the desk. 

Miss Davenal was standing on tho mat at the foot of tho stairs. 
“ Can’t you hear mo call ? ” she asked. 

“ 1 did hear, aunt. What is it ? ” 

Instead of answering, Miss Davenal turned and went into the 
breakfast-room again. Sara could only follow her. Her aunt’s 
manner bad never relaxed towards her from the sternness assumed 
at the time of Dr. Davenixl’s death : cold and severe she had 
remained ever since ; but she looked unusually cold and severe now. 
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‘SShut the door,” said Miss Davcnal. 

Sara hesitated a iiioriicnt, and then slio obeyed. Slie had left 
lU '' desk, aiul wanie<l to got back to it. 

“ TIold tills,” said Miss Daveiial. 

Slic liad taken her seat in her own chair, and w.is cutting out 
some articles of linen clothing that looked as long as the room. Tier 
income was a very moderate one now, and slie did a good deal of 
sioung instead of putting it ^>ut. Sara torvk the stuirin her hand, 
;in(l held it wliilst her aunt (Kit : an interminable pioeecding to an 
.>upa<i(‘ut helpmate, f<ir Miss Davenal cut only about an inch at a 
< mio, and then drew a sliort thread and cut again. 

“ Won't it tear? ” asked Sar.a. 

“It wi/i wear. Did you ever know me buy linen that wouldn't 
M ('ar ? ” 

“ 1 ;isked, aunt, if it would not tear.” 

“1’car ! ” repeated Miss Davenal, ollbiidcd at the word and the 
ignorance it betrayed. “ No, it will not tear ! aiul 1 should think 
tluu-o’s hardly a parisli school child in the kingdom but would know 
that, without asking.” 

Sara, rtdiukcd, held her part in .sjh‘nco- Presently Miss Davo- 
nal lifted Imr eyes and looked her full in the face. 

“ Wlio was that letter from tliis morning ? ” 

“It was a jirivato letter, aniit.” 

“A M'hat? ” siiai)i)ed Miss Davenal.' 

Sara let fall the work, and stood fearlessly before Miss Davenal. 
The most gent Ic si>irifc can be aroused at times. “The letter W'as 
from H gentleman, aunt. It w^as a jnivate letter to myself. Surely 
1 am iioL so mueh of a cliild that 1 may not be trusted to receive 
ouo.^” • 

“A private let -ter ! — A gentleman 1 ” was the amazed reiteration 
of Miss Dettina. “ (lo you say ? ” 

Sara stood ejuite still for a iiMuneiit, wliilst the faint flush that 
was called up died away on her cheeks, and then she bent close to 
her aunt’s ear, her low^ voice unmistakably clear and distinct. 

“ Aunt Bettiiia, you knew there was some, unhappy business that 
papa ivas obliged to meet — and bear— just before he died. The 
letter I have received this morning has reference to it. It is from 
a Mr. King, but I don’t know him. T should be thankful if you 
w ould not forciJ upon mo these explanations ; they are very painful. ’ 
Miss Bettina picked up the w'ork and drew a thread until it 
broke. “ Who is Mr. King ? ” she asked. 

“I do not indeed know. I never saw him in my life. He had 
to write to me just a word about the business, and I must answer 
him. In telling you this much, Aunt Bettina, I have told all I can 
tell. Pray, for papa’s sake, do not ask me further.” 

“Well, this is a pretty state of things for the enlightened nine- 
teenth century ! ” groaned Miss Bettina. “ W^c have read of con- 
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spiracies and Rye-IIouso plots, and all the rest of it : this seems a 
plot, 1 think ! Have you uothinjj more to say ? ” 

“Mo, aunt,” was the low, firm answer. 

“ Then you may go,” said Miss Bettina, twitching the work out 
of Sarii’s hand. “ I can do this myself.” 

And Sara knew that no amount of entreaty w'ould induce her 
a\int to admit of help in her cutting after that. She went up-stairs, 
and met Neal coming out of the drawhig-room. 

“ I thought you had finished the ro.hn, Neal.” she said, a sudden 
fear stealing over her as she remembered that hei' desk wtisloft with 
the key in it. 

“ So I had, miss. I came up now f(»r this vase. My mistress 
said it was to 1)0 washed.” 

He went down carrying it : a valuable vase of Sevres porcelain, 
never intrusted to the hands of any one but Neal. It had belonged 
tf» poor Richard — was given to him just before he went out on his 
unfortunate voyage. Sara walked to her desk ; it stood on the 
centre tabic, and looked exactly as she left it. She turned the key 
and raised the lid, and saw that had any one else done the same Mr. 
Alfred King’s letter was lying face upwards, and might have been 
read without the sli<ghtest trouble in an instant of lime. Had Neal 
seen the letter ? Would ho be likely to do such a thing as raise her 
desk surreptitiously ? Many a servant would bo in a room with an 
unlocked desk and never attempt to i^ecr within it. Was it 
probable that Neal had any propensity for piying into affairs that 
did not concern him ? It all lay in that. 

Vexed with lierself for having allowed the chance to any one, 
Sara carried lior desk to lier chamber, and sat down and wrote her 
note there. But slie could not dismiss the thought quite so 
readily : it was most inexpedient that Neal, or any one else, should 
sec that letter of Mr. Alfred King’s. There occuri*ed to her mind 
sometliing lier brother l!]dward had once told her — about a doubt of 
Hr. Davenal’s as to whether Neal had nut opened a note of Liuly 
Oswald’s. Suddenly she thought of the doctor’s desk. If that 
had been opened ! In an impulse of fear she put the key iiilo tlio 
lock. 

It would not turn. Something was the matter with the lock. 
Had it been tampered with ? SaraV face grew hot. 

Turning and twisting, but all gently, she worked tlie key about in 
the lock. Nf>, the key would not open it. In the previous summer’s 
holidays a certain cupboard in Watson’s room downstairs declined 
to be opened in just the same way, and when inquiries came to be 
made, Master Dick Davenal boldly avowed that, wanting some jam 
one day, he liad opened it with ai. ithcr cupboard key, and so had 
spoiled the lock. Had this lock been put out of order in the same 
way ? The proper key to it was always in her own possession. 

A locksmith luwl to bo brought in to the desk. Ho speedily 
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Opened it and put the look right. “ It was only a want bent,” he 
saiil. Sara inquired whether ho thought it had been done through 
:i strange key being put into the lock, but she did not receive much 
satisfaction. “Like enough it might,” ho stiid, “but sometimes 
the wards got out of order w’ith their own key.” 

“It Rooms quite a common lock,” remarked Sara, as sho paid 
him. 

“ Law, yes ! Almost any ^ey might open that, ma’am.” 

“ What was the matter wifii the desk ? ” questioned Miss Bcttiiia, 
who met the man in the passage as he was giung away. 

“J don’t know, aunt. It would not open: such a thing has 
never hr4)poned to it before. Do you remember last midsummer 
Inhdays Dick spoiled Watson’s cupboard through oj)oiiing it 
wiih a false key ? The man says it may have been the s;imo case 
here.” 

And Neal, who was standing immediately r^pposite his young 
mistress, and met her eye as she si)oke, heard the words with un- 
rnlllcd composure ; not so much as a shade of change disturbing the 
c»|uaniniity of hks impassiA O <*ountcnaiicc. 


CM AFTER XXXTX. 

AN UNPLEASANT VISIT. 

Set mo down in Essex Street.” 

TJic request, jjrofforod in a sweet and timid voice, was made by a 
.v«tung lady who liad just taken her place in an omnibus. The con- 
ductor’s gracious response was to slam the door as a signal to tlie 
driver that ho might go on. 

The young lady was too pretty not to be stared at ; but her crape 
veil was not raised from before her face, as she took her seal with 
tliab quiet self-jwssession which rarely forsakes the gentlewoman. 

You will be at no loss to guess that it was Sara Davcnal. ’Jlic 
expeditipn she was bound upon was one that nothing except obli- 
gation could Aave forced upon her— a visit to Mr. Alfred King. 
Her note to that gentleman had brought forth another letter from 
him. It was to the effect that ho could not wait «any longer for the 
money without the utmost inconvenience, but he would do himself 
the honour of calling upon her at eleven o’clock the following 
moiiiing, to discuss the nuxtter in person. 

A most unsfitisfactoryf dismaying communication to Sara. To 
n^cidve him in her Aunl Bettina’s house was out of alKjuestion ; 
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for that cstiinablo lady would undoubtedly have insisted upon 
making a third at tlie interview. To liave the secret brought homo 
to lier very hearth would be too fortunate an opportunity to miss 
ac({uaiiitiTig herself with its nature and details, even though she 
had to draw the infonnatbm from Mr. Alfred King. Sara saw 
what must he d(»ne, however she might dislike it; and she wrote a 
hasty note to the gentleman, saying that it w^ould not be con- 
venient to receive him in her own liousc, but she would instead 
wait upon lain in Essex Street. Jliince her unwoiir..d omnibus 
journey. 

The omnilms dnshed along mi its way. Tb was full, and there 
fore there was no loitering. Leaving l^iinlieo behind it, it jiasscd 
Charing Cross and gained the Strand. There it stopped for some one 
to get out, and Sara hiokod up at an exclamation made by the pas- 
senger seato<l iminodiately oj)posito b) her next the door, a lady 
apparently but little ohlor than herself; a (piiet, steady, sclf- 
jKissessed girl with a phiasing face and fair hair. 

A gentleman passing on the ]>avcmeiit, close to which the omnibus 
had drawn up^ had upi>arently caiised the (exclamation to eseajx) 
her. His eyes at the same moment (taught the fair face b(;ut 
tfnvards him from the door, and ho ai)proa(*lied. A bright smile 
greeted him, and he took her hand and * ke]>t it as they sjioke 
together. 

‘‘ You, Jc'aii I” ho exclaimed, and the voice, subdued though it 
was, boro a laughing soifid. “ It is about the last ]>lace I should 
have cxjiecbid to see you in. I thought you and omnibuses wore 
decided foes to eacjli other.” 

“ But T am going a long way tbis morning ; too far to walk,” she 
answered, “ ^Vo liavc had a letter from ” 

She bent her face lower, and the w'ords bocaiiuj indistinct. The 
gentleman resumed : 

“And you are going to iminiro about it? Well, Jean, don’t lie 
in too great a huny. I’ll tell ycui why another time. Iiuiuirc 
particulars if you like, but decide nothing. The fact is, I have 
soiiiething else in viinv.” 

“Of course we would not decide anytl.iug -witluMit consulting 
you,” she answered in her pleas;int Hcotch accent. “When will 
you bo coming ? ” 

‘ ‘ To-night most likely. Oood-byc, Jean. Tak(} c;vo of yourself. ” 

Uo released her hand which he liad been holding, the conducbir 
slammed the door, and the oranibiis dashed on. ' Sara had turned 
white as death. A variety of emotiims that she would not have 
cared to analyse were at conflict within her — for the voice was the 
voice of Oswald Cray. 

And he had gone on his way, not seeing her. For that she was 
for some^reasons thankful. He might liave been as much surprised 
to see her in an omnibus -iierhaps more so -as he was the young 
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la<ly opposite ; and least of all to Oswald Cray could Sara have ex - 
plained the errand on which she was bent. She stole a glance at 
the girVs interesting face : a good and sensible face ; one that might 
well win the regard even of Oswald Cray : and that baneful plant, 
jealousy, which perhaps had taken root in her heart before, sud- 
denly again shot forth its sharp tendrils into every corner. What 
right had she, Sara Da venal, to indulge any such passion ? Had she 
not parted from Oswald Cray. for over ? 

‘‘Did you not ask to be put- down at Essex Street ? ” 

Tlie question aroused her from her pain. It came from the same 
young lady opposite, and Sara looked uj) with a start. 

“Yes,” sJie answered, 

“ Tlieii wo must have [Missed it, for this that w^e are going through 
is Temple Bar, and 1 know Essex Street is before we come to that. 
This young lady told yon to set her down at Essex Street,” she 
added to the conductor. And the man stopped the omnibus without 
otrei’ing tlie slightest apology. 

“Thank you,” said Sara to her courteously. And she walked 
away with tlie [)loasant voice ringing in her' cars, and the conviction 
within her that it must be »lean Allister. 

She walked slowly down Essex Street, loolcing out for the oflices 
of Messrs. Jones and (Ireeii, and soon found them. It was a largo, 
dusty-looking house, on the right of the street, and w'as ajqiarently 
let out to different occupants, as th'^re were various names on 
the door. The uppermost, “Mr. Carbe|^,” was simply written 
in black letters on the door-post ; the second, on a great brass plate, 
bore the names “Jones and Green : ” and there was another brass 
])latc, wliich had on it “Messrs. Knollys, Solicitors to the Great 
Chwddyii Mining Company. ” 

Sara stood still as the last words caught her eye, arrested by 
surprise. It w^as not the unpronounceable name that drew her 
attention ; but the fact that this Great Chwddyn scheme was the 
very one in which Mark Cray hiul embarked ; the El Dorado of his 
friend Barker ; the source of Mark’s present flourishing prosperity 
as it was to he of his future greatness. 

She felt sure it w^as the same name, though no one ever wrote it 
tw ice alike ; and whether this, or any other, might be the correct 
way of spelling it, the Messrs. Knollys themselves could hardly have 
told. Mark Cray and Barker, finding the word rather difficult to 
pronounce, had fallen into the habit of calling it the “ Great Wheal 
Bang Company,” as being easier than the other: “Wheal Bang” 
being some technical term connected with the mine ; though whether 
appliciible to any particular stratum of ore, or to the works, or to 
the mine generally, or to anything else, Sara hiid never yet clearly 
understood. “ The Great Wheal Bang Mining Company ” was the 
familiar term in Mark’s mouth, and in that of others interested in 
the concern : so prone w^e are to catch up phrases : and “ The Great 
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Wheal Bang*' was certainly easier for English tongues than the 
Great Chwcldyn, with its vfiried spelling in uninitiated hands. For 
once that Sara had hoard the real name she had heard the easier 
one a hundred times. Nevertheless, now that her eyes fell upon 
it, she knew it to he that, and no other. 

The fact in itself was of no moment to her, hut tliought is quick ; 
and the thought that darted across Sara’s mind was, lliat if Messrs. 
Knollys were the solicitors to this rjcli and important company, 
there might possibly he a chance of .Mark Cray’s or of his friend 
Barker’s calling at these offices at any moment, in which case they 
might see her. And that would not he at all convenient. 

But there was no help for it. She could but go in ; and tiie 
chance only added another drop to her cup of pain. Most painful 
was it to Sara, from more c-auses than one, to come thus publicly to 
these places of business : and to come, it may almost be siiid, in 
secret ; not daring to speak to any one of her errand. 

With lier crape veil drawn more ch^sely over her face she stepped 
into the passage. A dour on the left })ore tlie words “McsRr.s. 
Knollys and Sara was looking around her when a young man 
v/itli a pajHii- in his hand came hastily out of it. 

“ Bid you want Kmdly.s’s office ? ’ lie asked in civil tones, noting 
lior look of indecision. 

“ I want Messrs. Jones and (Jrcen’s. ’ 

“ I'^pstairs, first tlo n*.” 

Sara thanked him, and passed through the inner entrance, which 
stood o])en, and ascended the stairs. In great white letters on tlu‘ 
door facing her at the top, she read, Office : Jones and (Ireen.’’ 
She knocked at the door, and a middle-aged man in a seedy suit of 
Mack opened it. 

“ I wish to see Mr. Alfred King,” she said. ‘ Is lie hero? ” 

“ Mr. Alfred King ? ” repeated the man. ‘ He is not licre now, 
and I don’t know Stay, I’ll inquire.” 

Leaving her standing tliere, he retreated, and she heard a re- 
mote colloquy carried on in an undertone. ’Then he came back 
again. 

“ Mr. King won’t be here until twelve o’clock.” 

“ I had an appointment with him at eleven,” said Sara, wundo- v 
iiig wliether there could be any mistake. 

“ Perhaps so.” siiid the man. “ But he dropjied us a lino thi.s 
morning to say he could not get here until twelve. 1 clarc say if y<m 
come then 3’^ou can see him.” 

He shut the door, and Sara went down -stairs again. Wliat 
should she do with herself for a whole hour — for it was not quite 
eleven yet. Suddenly she bethought hei’S'^lf that slie would go to 
see Watson. St. Paul’s Churchyard, as W^atson had told tliem — 
for she had ])aid Miss Bavenal and Sara tw'o or three visits ^ncc 
their arrival in London— w'as in a line with Temple Bar. 
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Sara walked quickly through the crowded streets. Once she 
stopped to look in at an attractive shop, but some one came jostling 
against her, she thought puiposely, and she did not stop again. She 
l asily found the house of business where Watson now was, and its 
privjitc door. Watson came forward in surprise, and took her into 
a plain comfortable sitting-room, which was her own, she said. 
Sara inquired if she like(l the situation any better: for at first 
Watson had not liked it. i 

‘*AVcll, yes, miss; T think rdo,” was the woman’s answer. “Use 
and time soften most things to us. There's a great deal of respon- 
sibility on me, and enough work also. What I can’t get reconciled 
luis the dust and the noise. As to the dust and dirt, 1 would never 
Jiavc believed in it without seeing it. Being in mourning for my 
late masterj I liave not worn white caps yet, and dem’t believe I ever 
can wear them : I’m sure T might put on three a- week and not 
1)0 tidy. »S<»metimc.s J wash my hands half-a-dozen times in a 
juoniing.’’ 

“Then think what it is for my Aunt J3ctlina, Avith her delicaLo 
hands and her delicate laces,” returned Sara. “ 1 suppose the dust 
is not quite so bad with us as it is here ; but it seems as if nothing 
could be worse, and my aunt makes it a constant grievance. Shall 
you remain hero, Watson 

I have made up niy mind to try it for a twelvemonth. Miss 
Sara,” Avas the answer. “It’s too good a situation to be gh^on up 
lightly ; and it shall have a fair trial. 1 miss my country life ; 1 
miss the green fields and the gossiping neighljours at Ilallinghaiii. 

( )ftentimes I AA^akc dreaming I’m there, and then I am fit to cry 
witli the disai^j)ointment. I fear the pleasant old times have gone 
aAvay from me for ever.” 

“They go aAvay from us all, Watson,” was the murmured answ'er, 
“never to return again.” 

“You A\dll send the two young gentlemen to see me, Miss Sara,” 
said Watson, as she Avas showing her out. “Perhaps they’d honour 
ine by di’inking tea here in the course of their holidays. My evenings 
arc my oavii. Master Dick should eat as much jam as lie liked, 
r would get in half-a-dozen pots assorted.” 

8ara could not help smiling : Dick would have gone to the other 
end of the kingdom for half-a-dozen pots of jain: but it cJiangcd to 
gravity as* she turned to Watson. 

“ Watson, do you kiioAv I have been so gioal a coward as not to 
ask liiy aunt decisively whether she intends to liave them up for the 
holidays ? I very much fear she does not ; and therefore I shrink 
from asking, lest the fear should become certainty.” 

“Poor boys !” ejaculated Watson. “Well, of course it’s all very 
different from what it was. Ab, Miss Sara ! there are too many 
will find cause to miss the good Dr. Daveual ! ” % 

With the rebellious sorrow, called up by the AA^ords, rising in her 
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heart, Sara walked along the hot and bustling streets again. It was 
a little past twelve when she reached Essex Street, and in going up 
the stairs she happonod to turn her head, and saw, stepping quickly 
in at the outer door, Oswald Cray. She hoped he had not seen her ; 
she thought lie had not ; and she hastened on, her pulses boating. 
What strainge coincidence could have brought him there ? 

Mr. Alfred King had arrived. Sara was shown through a busy 
room ihto a smaller one, long and narbow, apparently partitioned off 
from a third room, which she did n<ai see. Tiic room contained a 
couple of chairs, a tiiblo, and a slender, dandy sort gentleman ; 
nothing more. He was leaning against the tiible, doing s^.’^iething 
to his nails Avith a pen-knife, an eye-glass in his eye, and a black 
moustache with curled ends on his lip. 

“Mr. Alfred KingT’ she said interrogatively, for there had been 
no introduction. 

Mr. Alfred King bowed. lie removed his hat, which he had 
been wearing, shut uj) the jion-knife with a flourish of his thin white 
hands, courteously stepped forward, and was altogether the gentle- 
man again. 

“ Miss Sara Davenal, I presume?*’ / 

How 8ara entered on her task she never knew. Its nature made 
her feel siidly confused and diflident, as if all self-possession had 
left her. Whatever her brother’s crhiie might have been, she 
assumed that the gentlcniah before her had cognisance of it ; and 
it rendered her miserably conscious in that first moment. Very 
much embarrassed, find aivare that she was so, she apologised for the 
delay in the payment of the money, stfitcd that she expected it daily, 
and begged of Mr. King to be kind enough to wait a little longer. 
J ust what she had stated in her letter : in fact, she had nothing else 
to urge. 

“1 am exceedingly sorry to put you to the inconvenience of 
coming here, Miss Davenal,” he sfiid, in courteous but drawling 
tones. “It is reversing the right order of things. I should have 
been better pleased to wait upon you.” 

“But I could not make it convenient to receive you,” replied 
Sara. J‘Tho truth is,” she added ia her ciindour, “that my aunt, 
Miss Davenal, with whom I live, was not made cognisant of this 
business ; and it ivas my father’s, Dr. Da venal’s, wish that she should 
not be.” 

“Ah — I see, ’’'observed Mr. Alfred King, in the same drawling 
tones that spoke so unpleasantly of affectation, of sfimething not inte 
in his nature. “Still 1 feel horribly annoyed at causing you the 
trouble of coining here, Miss Davenal.” 

“ Will you bo so kind as to tell me the object of the interi’iew?” 
she said. “For what purpose do you wish to see me ? ” 

“ Ah, ^es, to be sure. The fact is. Miss Davenal, some po^iitive 
understanding must be come to as to the precise time when the 
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money will be paid. You cannot imagine tlie inconvenience to 
Avhich the delay has put me : and, but for the respect I omu' bore 
Captain Daveiial, I would not have remained so passive as I have 
done.” 

There was a pointed stress on the word ‘‘once that recalled the 
blush to Sara’s cheeks, the dread to her heart. She munnured a 
liope that the money would be realised and piid to him ere tlu* 
lapse of many days. 

“ You see, Miss Davenal, /lad the money no ulterior destination 
it. would not he of so much fconsequence,” he resumed. “ Were it 
due to myself only I would wait with the greatest pleasure, no 
matter at what inconvenience ; but that is not the case : it is these 
otlier iwtics w'ho wdll not he p:icitjed. Do you com[»rehend mo, 
Miss Davenal 

“ Ye.s, 1 think so,” said »Sara, faintly, beginning to fear tJic 
atlair w^■ts more complicated than site had thought. “ Who are the 
])eople?” 

Mr. Alfred King ran Ids w hite hand and its showy ring riglit 
through his black hair. “ Well — w’^ould tell you if 1 could. Miss 
Davenal : in anything tliat concerns myself (uily, you may conmiaixl 
me as you |)]ease : but the fact is, 1 am not at liberty to mention 
the names of those parties even to you. ” 

There was a ])aus<’-, and Sara’s maimer for the moment grow 
liauglitily distant. She liked his w'ords less and less. But she re- 
collected herself : she subdued her pi1)ud spirit. Was not Edw^ard 
in his powder ? 

“These imrties have growui angry at the delay,” ho resumed, 
breaking the silence that liad ensued. “ They have nearly Kadgered 
the life out of mo over it : excuse the term, Miss Davenal, it only 
ex))rosses the fact. I assure you J have had a most diflicult task to 
keep them from proceeding to extremities. And, in short, they 
won’t l)e put oil’ longer. ” 

“From extremities''” she repeated, the one ominous w'ord alone 
catching her ear. 

Mr. Alfred King looked at her, without speaking. His gaze 
seemed to ask her liow^ much she knew. She did not respond to it. 

“ VV'^cre this unfortunate matter made public, iiotliing could save 
Captain Davenal, ” he resumed, in a low tone. ‘ ‘ He is now in India, 
in api)arent safety, but — in short, it would oidy be a question of 
time, two or tliree months or so. Men are l)roug]it from the ends 
of the w'orld now to answer for — ^for crime.” 

Subdued as was his voice, Sara looked around in terror. That 
partition, if nothing more than a partition, was probably a shallow 
one, allowing sound to pass beyond it, 

“Be at ease,” he said, detecting her fear, “w'e are (piite 
alone, ” 

“Do you know Captain Davenal?” she asked, 
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Very well iiuleoJ. He and T were at one time sworn friends, 
constantly together — until this unhappy aftair arose to part us.’^ 

Perhaps she would have liked to ask the i>articulars that she 
did not know. But her whole heart revolted from it ; it would 
have seemed like acknowledging Edward’s crime. 

“ You see his being in India is only a temporary safeguard, and 
these parties who liold his safety in their hands might bring him 
homo if they chose. It is only in compliance with my urgent en- 
treaties that they have kept passive long. But the delay is ex- 
tending itself beyond all reason, and t^iiey — in short- Miss Davenal, 
they will not wait longer.” 

“But what can T do?” she iiigod in her helplessne. s. “I 
admit that the delay is vexing — Heaven knows 1 have felt it so,” 
she added, with a burst of fooling that would lu^t lie suppressed — 
“but the money is there; it will very shortly be forthcoming, and 
then it will be paid over.” 

“Yes, I have pointed out all this to them,” lie s*ud, flicking a 
speck of dust off liLs coat. “I — I supjiose there is no foreign dclay 
or obstruction, beyond the delay caused by realising the diftbrent 
moneys ?” 

His sudden penetrating glance at her, the hidden earnestness of 
Iiis tone, told Sara that this was a (juestion of importance to him. 
It was nearly the only point throughout the interview which had 
not borne to her ear and eye a vague and indefinite idea of some- 
thing untruthful : untruthful in hhuself, his voice, and his words. 
Possibly he had sought the personal intendew with the sole view of 
ascertaining this solitary fact. An impression that it was so passed 
rajudly through her mind. 

“Lot me thoroughly understand you,” she said, following her 
own thoughts rather than his words. “Tell me without reserve 
exactly wdiat it is you wish to know, and I will answer you to the 
best of my power. There is no other cause for the delay, except that 
the moneys have not been realised so tpiickly as they ought to have 
been ; no other c<mse whatever. W ere you thinking that there was ? ” 

“I?” and again the false drawling tones grated harehly on her 
car. “ Not T, I assure you, Miss Davenal. Those parties of whom 
I spoke hinted to me that with all oliis delay it looked as if there 
were no intention of paying the money. Of course, T knew that it 
was nothing of the sort ; that the money mast be paid.” 

“The voiy day that the money reaches me it will he paid to you, 
according to tlio instructions of my father, Dr. Davenal,” she siiid, 
impressively. “ I beg you to believe this ; and to convey the^^is- 
.sumnee of it to those whom it liiay conceni.” 

“ 1 will do so. How much longer do you suppose the delay will 
extend? Can you lix any definite dale for the payment?” 

“T wish I could. But you see it does not rest with me. A 
very, veiy? short period now will, T believe, see it settled.” 
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Mr. Alfred King mused. “ I will inform them of >v'hat you say. 
Miss Davenal, and 1 do trust the period may be a sliort one. If pro- 
tracted, I cannot answer for it that they would remain passive.” 

“They must be cruel men to wish to harm Captain Davenal ! ” 
he answered. “Had they been cruel men they would 
not have consented not to harm him. It is not that, Miss Davenal ; 
it is that tlie money itself is wanted : and the delay vexes them.” 

8hc was feeling desperate, and she ventured on a bold step. “ Tn 
their own interest, then, th> 4 y must bo cautious not to harm him. 
Were they to do so they would lose the money.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I would never pay it.” 

Mr. Alfred King glanced at her in surprise. All her timid hesi- 
tation was gone, the expression of her face had changed to resolute 
hravciy. “ I do not pretend to entire awiuaintancc with the details 
of this unliappy business, but 1 underst«nid so much, Mr. King 
that this money purchases my brutlicr's sjifety,” slie continued. “If 
that be imperilled, the bargain would be forfeited, and the money 
jcbuned. The jKiymcut or non-payment of this money rests solely 

ith me ; and 1 should nut keep faith with the other parties if tJiey 
did not keep theii's ivitli my dead father.” 

“There will be no (piestion of their not keeping faith, provided 
they gel. their rights. Miss Davenal.” 

“And tlieir rights— if you mean tlve money— they shall have ; I 
trust speedily. 1 shall be only too glad to get tlie matter over,” 

“I’m sure 1 shall be,” retiuncd Mr. King, in a tone that was 
certainly a hearty one. “ It will be well for all parties ; vcri/ well 
for Captain Davenal.” 

Sara turned to the door. Mr. Alfred King took up his hat for 
the purpose of attending her outside. 

“1 am glad that you have allowed jnc this interview, Miss Davenal. 
It will be s<i much more satisfactoiy to these gentlemen now that. 
1 have seen you. Dr, DavenaFs death, occurring as it did, was 
most unfortunate. By the way, did he not leave some })apors 
behind him ? ” 

“ There are papers in my possession relating to this aJKiir,” she 
answered. “ I know what to do with tliem when the proper time 
shall come.” 

“Ah; yes, pf course ; doubtless,” came the untrue w'ords in their 
untrue tone. “Then T may rely on the S 2 )eedy recei 2 )t of tliis 
money. Miss Davenal ? ” 

You may rely upon having it as soon as it is paid to me. That 
is fdl, I presume, sir ? " 

Mr. Alfred King could not say that it was not aU, He gallantly 
offered his arm tf> mloi her through the busy office of Messrs, .fones 
and Green ; but Miss Sara Davenal, with a gesture far more ex- 
pressive of haughty pride tlian of gratitude, declined the honour. 
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The interview was leaving a disagreeable impression on her mind, 
apart from its natural impleasantness ; and i)erhaps it was uiirea> 
sonable of her, but she liad tciken an unconquerable dislike to Mr. 
Alfred King. 

The stairs seemed more busy than the lawyer’s room. Men, 
some of them rather rough-looking, were passing up and down. 
Mr. Alfred King drawled an anathema on the tenant of the second 
door, Mr. Carberry. Mr, Carberry had only recently taken the 
rooms, and he appeared to have no ostensible ^<'cupation, save that 
t)f receiving a great many visitors and an occasional telegram. The 
visitors wore su])poscd to be mostly in tlic sporting line ; and dining 
llio holding of distant races the iMSSJiges and door would be besiegeil 
l)y an eager and noisy crowd : — as was the case to-day. 

“Three times have we had them scattered by the police,” ex- 
cbaimcd Mr. Alfred King, unmistakably in earnest now. “And 
that i>est Carberry — (»r whatever the follow’s name may be — can’t 
be got rid of for nearly a twelvemonth to come ! Knollyscs have 
threatened to indict the landlord for a nuisance ; Jones and Green 
have given conditional warning to quit ; and it’s all of no use. The 
landlord went to Carberry with tears in his eyes, and told him he’d 
}>o the ruin of his house, that he would forgive eveiy faHhing of 
rent, already owing, if he’d go ; but Carberry coolly said lie had 
taken it for a tw’elvemonth, and ho should strip his twelvemonth. 
Miss Davenal, you cannot ! .Allow me I 

For Sara had come face to face with this crowd at the street- 
door, and was endeavouring to iiass through them, for they were 
not polite enough to give way in the least. Mr. Alfred King ob- 
tained forcible possession of her ana with a view to hel[)ing her, 
Avheii she w;is as forcibly separated from him by an authoritative 
hand, and found herself on the arm of Mr. Oswald Cray, liis face 
alight wdth haughty anger, as he turned it on Mr. Alfred King. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, all the jiride of the Oswalds concen- 
trated in him then. “ This lady is under my charge.” 

And Mr. Alfred King, with a somewhat subdued manner, as if ho 
had received a check he did not care to resist, made as polite a 
bow to Sara as the crowd iiermitted him, and disfippeared from 
view. 

Clear of the aseemblage, Sara would have witliJrawn her arm. 
but Oswald Cray held it too tightly. A moment, and he turned his 
face upon her, haughty still. 

“ What do you do with that man ? He is not a fitting acquaint- 
ance for you.” 

At first she could not answer. Not so much fi'om the suddenness 
of the whole thing and the emotion i( had brought to her, as because 
she did not know what explanation to give. 

“ In going into Knollys’s office just now I thought I saw you 
making ydur way up tlie stairs,” he resumed. “ 1 said to myself 
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that it could not be ; but I was unable to got rid of the impression, 
and I waited. One of Knollys’s clerks said that the young lady gone 
up had iwjuired for Alfred King. Wliat cjui have taken you to 
liim ? ’* 

He was growing somewhat less vehement. It had been a moment 
to convince him that the love which he had safely deemed he was 
subduing remained with him still in all its force. To rescue her 
from the undesirable companionship of Mr. Alfred King, from con- 
ifict with that unhallowed ?;rowd of betting men, lie would have 
parted with his life. 

‘‘1 w^aa compelled to go,*' she munnured. ‘‘ 1 could not help 
myself.” 

“ Compelled to go there ? Compelled to pay that man a visit ' *’ 

‘‘ Yes. It was as distasteful to me as it could be, but I ha<l 
no resource. I went there on business which no one but myself 
could transact. Thank you for your protection, Mr. Oswald Cray.” 

8he withdrew her arm now, and there was no opposition to it. 
Reason was resuming her seat in Osw'ald’s mind, and he felt angry 
with himself for his excessive demonstration. All things considered, 
it had been swircely wise. 

“It is not at all a place for a young lady to go to,” he resumed, 
as he walked by her side, and his manner became cold even to 
restraint. “ The Kiiollyses arc suHicientl}^ resjicctable, hut as iniich 
cannot be said for the tenants of the upper part of the house. You 
•must not go to it again.” 

Once again she knew she sliould have to do so, but she fervently 
hoped that would close the matter. She wished she could tell him 
the nature of the business that took her there. Paitod tluuigh they 
were, she did care to stand well in the estimation of Oswald Cray; 
she esteemed him still beyond any one on earth. 

“I never saw Mr. Alfred King until this moniing ; he is no 
.•uMIuaintance of mine, or ever likely to be. But he tells me he was 
once an intimate friend of my brother Edward’s.” 

Oswald Cray’s haughty lip took an additional curl. “ He may 
have been looked upon as a respectable man once ; but he lost 
himself. He is not a desirable acquaintance for you.” 

“ I could not help myself,” she answered, her cheeks glowing. 
“ Tt was necessary that I should see liim, and the interview could 
not be delegated to another.” 

Ho made no reply : only continued by lier side. Not until licr 
liouso w^tis nearly readied did lie leave hei-. Tlien lie stopped and 
held out his Jiand ; but lie had scarcely spoken a word to her all the 
way. 

“ Thank you for your kindness,” said Sara. “ But I am very 
sorry you should liave troubled to come with me. It must liavo 
broken your day greatly. ” 

“ Never mind, I shall make it uj),” lie answered, lodking at his 
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wiitch. “ I do not like to see you in these London streets alone. T 
cannot fo^et that Dr. Davenal was once my dear friend, and that 
you are his daughter.’* 


V 

CHAPTER XL. 

A FLOCRISIIIXO COMPANY. 

Tiik fh'cat Wheal Bang Mining Company Iiad its offices in a cinn- 
luodious and iiToproachablo <piai*ter of tlie City. If I give it tlie 
familiar name of Wheal Bang, instead of the more difficult (Uio 
of Chwddyn, it is to save myself and my readers trouble. The pni- 
moter of the (ireat Wheal Bang Mining Corujmny, Mr. Barker, 
occupied sumptuous apartments in Piccadilly; and his co-partner in 
ihc scheme, as Mark Cray was now to all intents and purposes, 
nourished in liis mansion in Grosvenor Place. 

The offices were undeniable in their appointmejits. Situation, 
^\idtll of staircase, size of rooms, decorations, furniture, attendants, 
all were of the first water.. Peoi)lo who play with the money of 
others do not generally go to w'ork sparingly ; and speculative 
])ublic schemes nccesswirily entail a great outlay. Tliese schemes, 
.springing up now and again in London, to the beguilement of the 
unwary — one in about every ten of which may succeed in the end — 
have been so well described by abler pens than mine, that I might 
hesitiite even to touch upon them, were it not that the story cannot 
conveniently progress without my doing so, and that I have a true 
lalo to tell. How many liearts have been made to ache from the 
misery entailed by these uncertain ventures, ushered in with so 
much i>omp and flourish, so full a promise of prosperity; and how 
many heads, unable to bear the weight of the final ruin, have been 
laid low in the grave, Ood alone will ever know. They have ruined 
th(7u.saiids in body ; they liave ruined some in soul ; and the public 
is not yet tired of them, and perhai j will not be tci the end of 
time. 

If you never had the chance of going to bod at* night a i>Of)r 
man, and w'aking up in the morning with a greater fortune than 
could be counted, you might have it now. You had only to enter 
laigcly into the Great Wheal Bimg Company, become the successful 
possessor of a number of its shares, .'vid the tiling was accomplished. 
For the world was running after it, and some of the applicants wore 
successful in their request €or allotments, and some wore unsuccess- 
ful ; and these last went away with a face as long as the Wheal 
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Bang’s own prospectus, growling out prophecies of iill manner of 
ill-fortune for it. The grapes were sour. The shares were uj) in 
tlie market to a fabulous premium, and a man might take half-a- 
dozcn into Capel Court, and come out of it with his pockets lined 
with gold. 

Mark Cray’s money had effected wonders, or rather liis wife’s ; 
for hers it was. A great many of these magnificent projects are 
nipjjed ignobly in the bud through want of a little ready-money to 
set them fairly going. But for Mrs. Cray’s thousands, Mr. Barker’s 
gold mine might never have been lieard of by the world, aiid 
Mr. Barker’s iifime had not attiiincd to its enviable pre-eminence. 
^’]lesc thousands did it all. They got up the company, tlioy set tlie 
mine a-working, they paid for the costly oflices, they dazzled the 
eyes of tlie fiublic, tlicy gave earnest of ])rcseiit wealth, they 
seemed to assure future success. Certciinly, if any mine had ever a 
fail* prospect of realising a golden har\^est, it appeared to be the 
(Ireat Wheal Bang. The working had begun most promisingly, 
and cvei*y success was faii ly looked for. In calling it a gold mine 
just now, you <»f course understood tliat 1 was sjicaking metaidiori- 
cally ; for gold mines are not yet common amongst us, even in 
Wales. This very valuable mine (as it could but turn out to be) 
was not rich in gold, but in lead ; and, as wc all know, tlie one is 
speedily converted into the other. The ]ucvious autumn, in con- 
sequence of some trilling difficulty in liondon, Mr. Barker found it 
convenient to cnlcr on a temporary sojourn at a distance ; and he 
penetrated to a remote district of South Wales. Whilst there, 
witli the good luck which that gentleman believed he was liorn t<» 
and should some time realise, a vein of load was discovered of a 
must })romising nature. He contrived to socuro a large interest in 
it, and undertook to get up a company for Avorking it. 

How he would have accomplished this, or whether he over 
would have accoinplishod it, is doubtful, had he nob found a coad- 
jutor in Mark Cray, and an aid in Mark’s money. Mark resigned 
the control of the money to him, and Mr. Barker did not spare it. 
No earthly adjunct was w'anting to ensure the success of tlie 
scheme, provided the mine only realised its present promises. 

Has any one who may happen to read this ever assisted in 
getting a newly^discovered mine into w^orking order ? ' If so, lie 
may remember the money it cost. Hoav it rfiii out of the hands 
like Avater tluft is poured tlirough a funnel, disappearing no one 
know wlioro, and leaving little tmee beliind. How the hmrdi’eds 
Avent, and the thousands went— if ho was fortunate enough to 
possess thousands— he may not recollect without wincing, to this 
Iiour. Mark Cray’s thousands Avent. But, ere they had come 
quite to an end, the <ii*eat Wheal Bang Company was in full 
operation in London, the shareholdera had ausAvered to their calls, 
and the money was flowing in, • 
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No lack of money to be feared then. And the operations at the 
mine were conducted on a much grander scale than heretofore, and 
the returns were ccrtoin to be without pfirallel, and Mr. Barker 
was in a glow of triumph, and Mai'k Cray in a state of ecstatic 
delight, and the lucky shareholders leaped up many degrees in the 
scale of society. How many set up ciirriages on the strength of 
their future riches cannot be told. The money flowed down to the 
mine, and the works went on beautifully, and the specimens of ore 
tliat came up to town were said to be more valuable than any ore 
ever was before. As to Mr. Barker and Mark, their expenses 
were not deemed worthy of a tliought : with all that money going 
out weekly for the mine, personal expenditure was but as a drop of 
water to the ocean, and of coui*se it was unnecessary to think of 
limiting it. Mrs. Ci’ay, with her vanity and her love of display, 
was in the seventh lioavcn ; while Mark looked back to his prosy 
life at Hallingham and wondered how he had endured it. lie 
Avondered how any of the doctors left there endured it, and jutied 
them from his heart. The thousand a year or so he once thouglit 
to enter u[u)n ua successor to Dr. Davenal was remombered with 
coiitejiipt noAv. 

This much must bo Siiid for the Oreat Wheal Bang Company — 
tliat its pi’ojectors Averc at least honest in their belief of its genuine- 
ness. Iii that they differed from some other companies we liaA o 
Jicard of, which liave turne<l out to be iKjthing but a swindle— if 
you will excuse the wiu'd— from tlie very earliest commencement, 
the very first dawning dream of their projectors. Mr. Barker was 
of that strangely sanguine nature which secs a fortune in the 
Avildest scheme, and plunges head and heart and creed into tlie 
most improbable sjjeculation : Mark, an utter tyio in mines and all 
that concerns them, including companies, saw only with Biivkor’s 
eyes. When Mr. Barker assured the entranced shareholders tliat 
one hundred pounds put into the (irreat Wheal Bang VA'ould mul- 
tiply tenfold and tenfold, he spoke only the sanguine belief of his 
heart. "When Mark Cray declared to his brother Oswald that a 
thousand pounds embarked in it by him Avould make him a ricli 
man for life, he asserted the hoinjst truth according t»> liis con- 
viction. No Avoiider the two geiitlemen-prumoters Avere eloquent. 

Mark had made several visits to tin scene of tlio mines, and he 
came back each time with (if pos.sible) renoAvod assurance of their 
brillmiit future ; with increased aixiour. Had thd Chancellor of 
the Exchequer obligingly made Mark an impromptu present of a 
hundred thousand pounds, Mark would have flung it broadcast 
into the mine, had the mine thirsted for it. He did not under- 
stiind these things in the least ; an I the constant bustle going on, 
the number of the miners, even the very money paid in Avages and 
similar expenses, were to Mark only an earnest of the rich i*etums 
that Avcre?‘to come hereafter, Mark would go back tt) London jn 
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ii glowing state, ainl send his friends the shareholders into a fever, 
longing to realise the })rospcrity that seemed so close at hand. 
The weekly reports filled other weekly reports witli envy, and 
created n furore in 'the speculating world. Some of the share- 
liolders who understood mines, or thought they did, better than 
Mark, went down to the Princiixility, and examined into the state 
of things for themselves ; they found them quite satisfactory, and 
came away as charmed as Mark. In point of fact, prospects did 
look well ; the lead was of ui unusually good quality, and there 
seemed no reason wdiatover to anticipate anything but success. 
Caroline had accompanied her huslKind once to the mines ; but the 
stay there (putting prosjiects aside) did not please her : it was 
“ rough,” she told Mark, and it w^as very dull at the little inn ; and 
she was glad to come away frfmi it all ere the second day was over. 

Perhaps the (mly person within ilie circle of Mark Cray’s ac- 
quaintance not bitten by the Wheal Bang fever was Miss Davenal. 
Even Oswald Cray w^as to succumb at last. He would not become 
a shareholder ; he w^as too cautious a man to enter upon pos*siblo 
future liabilities, the extent of which no human being could fore- 
tell ; but he did feel inclined to jmt a thousand pounds into Mark’s 
hands, and tell liim to do tlie best with it. It may almost be said 
that Oswald was worried into doing this. Mark would not let him 
rest. At the outset of tlie airair, when the glorious prosj)Ccts of 
tile Wheal Bang were first astonishing the w^orld, Mark had urged 
< )swald to become one of them ; a director or at least a share- 
holder ; but Oswjild had turned a deaf ear. He felt greatly vexed 
at Mark’s imprudence at abandoning TIalliiigham and his ]»ro- 
ftjssion, li'aving a certainty for an unccrbiiiity ; he felt more than 
vexed at the manner in which Mrs. Cray’s money was disposed of, 
so entirely ojqioscd to tlie dying injunction of Dr. Davenal, so 
opposed (Oswald deemed) to all wisdom and prudence ; and he set 
his face resolutely against the Wheal Bang. But Oswald w’as only 
mortjil. As the weeks and months w'ent on, and the mines became 
to all ap]iearance valuable, tlie company flourishing, and Mark, in 
conjunction wdth others, dinned for ever into his car the fortune 
he miglit make at it, Oswald began to waver. He had a thousand 
[lounds laid by, and he felt half inclined to risk it ; Maik over- 
persuaded him ; and his visit to the Messrs. Knollys’s office the 
day he encoimtered Sara Davenal was for the purixise of making 
cei-tain inquiries of those gentlemen relating to tJie Wheal Bang. 

liTot so Avith Miss Bcttina Davenal. She set her face resolutely 
against the Great Wheal Bang from the first, and nothing turned 
her. She had never forgiven Mark and his wife for quitting Hal- 
lingham, and her reproaches tf) them could not cease. The apparent 
prosperity of the Great Wheal Bang changed not her opinion in 
the least. Mark asked her once whether she would take shares in 
it, and produced a Wheal Bang prospectus to point to its merits. 
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She angrily replied that she would as soon throw her money into 
the Thames, that it wouhl not he a surer way of getting rid of it, 
and rang tlie bell for Mark and his j)rospectus to be shown out of 
lier house. 

Mark Cray sat in the heal’d room at the city offices of the Great 
Wheal Bang. A noble room, the cloth, on its long toble of the 
freshest green and the finest texture. Mark leaned his elb<iw upon 
this cloth as ho talked and laughed with some of the friends of the 
Great Wheal Bang, who were growing' rich so eaujly. It was not a 
board day ; but visitors wore numerous, at all times. 

“I had a line from him this moiling,** said Mark, contiiudiig the 
conversation, “ Spirits ? I should think he docs write in si)irits ! — 
what are you talking of ? They are getting up quantities of ore 
now. It will soon be ready for the market.” 

“ And its quality docs not deteriorate ?” asked Mark’s immediate 
listener, a middle-aged gentleman with wise-looking spcctjicles on 
his nose. 

“ Deteriorate ! ” rcj)oatcd Mark. “ But you shall see the letter.” 
He began totJurn over the papers on the fcible, and the diamond ring 
on his little finger, a hundred-guinea investment of his, began to 
show the colours t)f a prism in its brilliancy. 

“ Ft is of iii) consequence,” retimiod the gentleman, when Mark 
could not readily find it. “T can take your word for it. When 
does Barker come up again ?’•’ 

“To-day or to-morrow; I am not sure which. F should like 
you to have seen his letter, though it is only a line or two. The onl^' 
motive for our fresh call upon the shareholders is to hasten the 
operjitioiis, and .so speed the returns. With more capital afloat wo 
Cim increase the workers at the mine, and bring the ore out more 
quickly.” 

’^It was to have been in the market l)y this time ? ” 

“Gno cannot calculate to a day. It w’^oii’t be long now' ; and its 
richness, when it does come, will astonish the world. Do just as 
you like : take the shares or leave them. Tliis gentleman would 
not have had them to dispose of but that ho has urgent need of the 
money. Ho is over in Austria now, and has written to me : he is 
an old friend of mine.” 

“ I wouldn’t hesitate a moment to tjike them were it my own 
money ; 1 wish I had more to embark in it. But this is mdney be- 
longing to my wards ; and their relatives are so anxious that I should 
choose a safe investment, one in which there can be no risk.” 

Mark Cray rose from his seat. The word “risk” oflfended Jiis 
pride, and he could only wonder that any one could be idiot enough 
to use it in connection with the Great Wheal Bang Mine. But Mark 
had no need to solicit now the taking of shares : half London was 
ready to snap them up : and he was too great a man to pennib his 
time to be Wsted unnecessarily. 
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“ Consider over ifc, if you please, until to-morrow morning. Mi*, 
(jilliam,’* he said, as he moved away. ‘‘You can see the secretaiy 
if you come in before ten. After that the shares will not be pur- 
(jliasable. ” 

There’s no safer way tn make a buyer eager, than for a seller to 
be indifferent ; and Mr. Gilliam and liis spccbicles went hastening 
after Mark, ready to close the Iwirgain. But Mark was already the 
centre of an eager group, not to be got at again lightly. The next 
time Mr. Gilliam caught sight of him, he was .descending the wide 
staiixvisc, surrounded as before oy a crowd of attendant worshipiiers, 
who were unwilling to pai-t with the great man and his widely- 
extending influeiico. 

But great men must dine as well as small, and Mr. Cray ivas 
liasteniiig home to that necessary meal. He extricated himself from 
his friends, and stei)i)ed into his cab that waited at the door : a 
favourite vehicle of Mark’s, built under his own suj)orintendo]ice, in 
which he generally went to and fro morning and evening, driving 
Ills blood horse himself. Glancing at his watch as he dashed along 
Cheajiside, he found it was considerably later than he had thought, 
ami urged the horse to a quicker jiaco. 

For Mr. and Mrs. Cray were expecting friends to dinner that 
uvoniiig. Dr. Ford of Hallingham and his two daughters wei'e 
making a short stay in town, and had been invited by Mark and his 
wife — neither of them loth to show ofl’.thoir new grandeur, and to 
:a'ml it to be talked about in Hallingham. 

Suddenly Mark threw the horse nearly on his haunches by the- 
violence with which he pulled him up. Oswald Cray was on the 
pavement. Ho advanced to Mark at a sign from the latter. 

“ Have you decided about the thousiind jiounds, Oswald f ^ 

“Partially. I went down to Kiiollys’s this morning, itiid they’ 
l ecominend the thing strongly. But 1 have worked hard for my " 
numey, Mark, and don’t care to lose it.’’ 

“Lose it ! ” scornfully returned Mark. “ The Great Wheal Bang 
won’t be a losinf/ concern. Lrt)ok here, Oswald ! 1 have only one 
motive in pressing the matter upon you : this wealth l^as come 
flowing into my hands, and 1 do consider it a great jnty that you, 
my only brother, should not reap some benefit from it. Others, 
strangers, arc making their tliousaiids and thousands — or will make 
t liem ; ainl it’s nothing but wilful blindness for you to let it slij) 
through your fingers. It’s obstinate folly, Oaw'ald. (live me the 
thousand pounds, and I’ll soon make you ten thousand. ” 

“The fact is, Mark, I cannot feel so positively sure of its turning 
out well as you are. ” 

“ Oswahl, I toll you that ii will, I and Barker have means of 
knowing ^ts connected with the mine that 1 don’t speak of, even 
to you. As I assured you the other day, so I repeat it ; your money 
cannot be lost. It is a porfecHy sure and safe investmcAt ; I will 
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fuiswcr for it with uiy life. Will you comc home anti dine with 
us?” 

“ 1 have dined.’ 

“ Dined ! ” echoed Mark, rather scoinfully, for he was leaiiiiiig 
to despise any but the most fashionable hours — as many another 
newly-made great man has learnt before him. “ Come round in the 
evening, then, and see old Ford of Ilallingham. Barker will be 
there, T expect, and wo can talk this over further.” 

Mark Cray touched his horse, ^nd the tab and its freight 
bounded off. Mark did not draw rein again until ( I rosvenor Place 
was reached. 


CITAPTEIl XLT. 

A HLIOHT (mECK.. 

The house was bhwing witli light. Mrs. Cray loved pomp and 
vanity in all their forms, and she generally caused her rooms to bo 
lighted with the first glimmer of twilight. Mark Cray stepped 
into his handsome hall and was received by a couple of footmen. 
Throwing his hat to one, his gloves to another, ho bounded up- 
stfiirs to his dressing-room, conscious that he was keeping dinner 
and his guests waiting. 

Did Mark Cray ever cast a sigh of regret to the simple life at 
Hallingham, w'licn he and his wdfe used to sit dowm to simple food, 
and think the fare good enough? Did she regret it at any (Kid 
moment ? Not yet. Dress and dinners, with expenses of other 
sorts, bring a fascination with them all too enthralling to the 
senses. How they pall upon the wearied spirit in time, how they 
deaden the heart and debase the intellect, let those answer who 
have become their slaves ; but Mark Cray and his wife had not 
reached that period df weariness yet. You may he very sure, 
knowing what you do know of the world and the generality of 
poo])le w’ho populate it, that Mr. an.^ Mrs. Crfiy wanted not for 
what is called society. The great projector of tlie gre«*>t Wheal 
Bang Company, holding in his own hands the yJower to make 
others rich, was not likely to lack adulation in his private any 
more than in his public capacity, and he and his wife drank of it 
deeply. Mark’s mind was shallow, and his head tederaVdy empty, 
but he was sulhciently attractive -n manners to win his way in 
society, even without the adjunct just mentioned. Mark was 
looked upon as of good connections also ; for it had somehow got 
reported that he was a nephew of the proud Baronet of Thomdyke, 
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rerlia2>s it may be forgiven to poor cmpfcy-lieadccl Mark tlr t ho 
huhl his tongue from contradicting it, and suflcred the world to 
think he was of the family of tliat great man. As to Carolme, 
2)coj)le were in love with her beauty and her youth ; and the 
costly extravagances of the house in Grosvenor Place boro their 
»»\vn cliarm. Alt(^gether, more guests crowded the doors of Mr, 
and Mrs. Cray than tlic doors could always admit. JMany satellites 
of the great world, hi a ])osition far above the real one of Mark 
Cray and his wife, flocked to i^ay them court ; and neither of them 
was wise enough to see how unsuitable arc extremes, or to discern 
lliat the ac(2uaiiiUnco would never have been condescended to 
but that Mark was tlio Great AVheal Bang’s jiowerful chieftain, 
'riierefore it was notliing unusual for Mark Cray, to receix'o dinner 
guests at his board ; on the coiifrajy, it wf>uld have bccui a marked 
circumstan(‘e now had lie and his wife dine<l aJ(*no. 

Mark hastily dressed, and in a bnv minutes wa.s at his dinner- 
table, his guests on either side of him. One guest at it Idark 
could only regard with astonishment, and that was Miss Da venal. 
Not that Miss Davciial was ijc>t fitted to grace a <liimer-tahle ; no 
lady more so at her age in the three kingdoms ; but she had so 
I'osolutely abstained from hoiiouriiig Mark’s house with her 
presence that ho had never expected to see her in it again. 
Caroline said she should invito her and Sara fo meet their old 
friends the Fords, and Mark liad laughed when he licard it. “She 
will never come,” he s^lid ; “you might as well invite the lioness 
fi'Jim the Zoological Gardens. However, here she was : she had 
chosen to come. She sat on Markus left hand, her delicate features 
(|uito beautiful in their roiiiiemcut ; Miss Ford was on his right, a 
shrinking little woman of forty years ; Miss Mary Foi’d and Sara 
iJaveiial were lower down ; and the ])hysician, a short, red-faced, 
shrivelled man, who talked inccssiintly and wore nankeen jianta- 
loons, was iil^xt to Caroline. “Put a knife and fork for Mr. 
Barker,” Mark had said to his seiTaiits : but Mr. Barker had not 
made liis appearance yet. Those wore all tlie guests. 

There is something false about Cai’olinc to-day. Look at her 
dress ! It is white watered silk, gleaming with richness, as the 
dew-drops arc gleaming in the wdiite crajie flowers in her hair ; and 
tlie Avhitc silk is elaborately trimmed with black i-uchings and 
ribbons. ThaJi black, jmt on by her maid, taking the girl a whole 
afternoon to do it, has been added with a motive. Caroline, in 
her evening dress, has long put off mourning for her g()od uncle, 
her more tban father, dead though he has been but four months 
yet ; but she is tp-day a lii-tle ashamed of her haste, and she has 
assumed these hhick ril)l)ons before these Hallingham friends and 
her Aunt Bettina, to make believe that she still we<'irs it. Her 
violet eyes are intensely bright, and her cheeks glow with tlieir 
sweetest and softest carmine. Sara wears a black craife robe, a 
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little edging of white net- only on its low body and sleeves, and she 
wears no ornament, excGi)t the jet beads on licr neck and arms. 
The two Miss F<jrds are in coj)pcr-coloured silks made high ; when 
they saw IVIi's. Cray’s white silk, fit for the court ()f our gracious 
Queen, tlie.y felt uncomfortable, and attempted a sort of apology 
that they had brouglit no evening dross Avitli tliem to town. 

Ami tlie dinner is in accordance with Caroline’s attire. Soup, 
and lisli, and entrees^ and roasts, and jollies, and sAvects ; and 
more sorts of Avdne than the Miss Fords, sim}>le and plain, could 
remember afterwards to count u]) and flowers, and plate, and 
seiwanf s in abundance : and grandeur enough aJtt>got.l'.or for tlio 
dining-room of Englaml’s Pnunier. 

It Avas this state, this shoAv, this expense, that so oltcndcd the 
good sense (vciy good always, though sometimes over severe) of 
Miss Bettiua Pavonal, and kept her aloof from Mr. .and Mrs. 
Cr.ay’.s house. If Mark really Avas making the v.ist amount (»f 
money (but it would liave taken a wiser tongue than Mark’s t-o 
convince her that that usually assumed fact w.is not a fallacy )» then 
fhey ought to be putting it by, she argued : if they were not 
making if<, if all this Avas only specious Avcalth, soon to pass aAvay 
and leave only ashes and ruin behind it, then Mark and Caroline 
were fit (uily for a lunatic asylum. From ;iuy point of view, tln3 
luxurious ap})()intments of the dinner she saw before her wore 
entii’oly out of place for middle-class life : and Miss lieftina felt 
an irrepressible provision that their folly would come lu)me to 
them. 

But she kncAV better than to mar tJiO meeting Avith any unplea- 
sant reproaches or forebodings then, and slie Avas as cordijil Jind 
chatty as her deafness alloAAxd. It was a real pleasure to meet 
llallingluua friends, and Miss Bettina enjoyed herself more than 
she had over done since the d<»ctor’s death. 

Tins entertainment came to .‘in end, Jind Caroline marshalled her 
guests to the glittering drawing-room : glittering Avitli its miirors, 
its cluimloliers, and the many lights from its gilded girandoles. 
'Dr. Ford .and Mark folloAved .sluivtly, and found them drinking 
coffee. Caroline and »Sara Avero f^tcaling a minute’s priv.ite chat 
together ; tJiey liad lived ajAart of late. 

“How did you get my aunt to c ino?” Craroliiio Avas .asking. 
“ We thought she never intended to lionour us here.” % 

“ She came of her own accord. T did not say a A^ord to press it, 
I have been so vexed this afternoon, Caroline,” resumed Sara, 
tuniiiig to a different subject. “ My aunt has told me finally that 
she Avill not have Dick and Leo up for their holidays.” 

Caroline shrugged her pretty sh udders ; very much as if Dick 
and Leo and their Indidays wore perfectly indifferent to her. “1 
don’t think 1 should, in Aunt Bettina’s place. Boys are dreadfully 
troublesofhe animals ] and now that — that poor Uncle Bichard is 
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jiol here to keep them in order- ttiiothcr shrug finisli^d the 
sentence. 

‘ Oh, but that is one reason why I so W'isli them to come,” said 
J^ara, her voice somewhat tremulous. “1 don’t expect that they 
f.in always be liad ; tliat would be unreasonable ; but to stay at 
.school just this first time after poor paj)a’.s deatli ! — it w ill seem so 
hard to them, (-aroline, could you not have them up ? ” 

“7/” returned Caroline, amazed at the proposition. 

“ You have a large house ai]d identy of ser\"ants. It would be an 
act of real kindness.” 

‘‘(jrood gracious, Sara! 1 w^mldii't Iiave them; 1 wouldn’t bo 
wori'ii'd with those tw^o boys for six w^ceks if you paid mo in gold 
and diamonds. Tliey — wdio’s this / ” 

'Pile door had ojiened, and one of tlio servants w’as -waiting to 
make an armoiincejm'iit : 

“Mr. Osw'ald Cjay.” 

Caroline advanced to meet. him. Ho lof>ked rather surjn’i.scd at her 
attire, and began a]K)logislng in a laughing sort of way for his own 
ijiorniiig-coat. He had expected to moot only Barker and Dr. Foi'd. 
\ grt'eting to the Hallingham people, and he went up and held out 
Jus hand to Miss Davenal. 

“ You arc a great stranger, Mr. Osw’ald Cray. I did )iot sii]»posc 
lliat the formal call you made upon mewdicn 1 settled in town three 
months ago was to l^e your ojily one.”. 

“ J am a sadly bu.sy man,” was his answer. “Otrending T fear 
some of my best friends tliroiigb not visiting them. But 1 can 
scarcely dare to call my time my own.” 

“Out of town, do you say V Well, that i.s an excuse of course. 
Sara, here’s Mr. Oswald Cray: you used to know him in Halling- 
liam.” 

'^riie lilushcs inounted to her cheek as Mr. Oswald Cray touched 
her liaud. Mounted at the thought that it %vas not the first time 
they had met that day. 

“AVhat have you been doing -with yourself, Os^vald, since I saw 
you before dinner ?” called out Mark, who w'as pointing ont the 
beauty of the paintings on his walls to the Miss Fords. 

“ J have been to Pimlico since then.” 

“To Pimlico? Oh, 1 know: to that friend of yours — Allister. 
It stiikw me jou go there i)retty often.” 

“ As often as I can spare time for,” returned Oswald. 

Mark Laughed. Had ho possessed that refined regard for the 
feelings of others, never wanting in the true gentleman, he had 
not so spoken. “ 1 know'. But you need not be so close over it, 
Oswald. That Miss Allister is a nice girl, is she not ? ” 

“ Veiy,” was the emiihatic reply. 

‘ ‘ One to be esteemed. Eh ? ” 

“As few can be esteemed by me,” 
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Oswald gpoke in liis coldest, moat uncompromising tone: liirf 
haughty face turned almost defiantly on Mark. He was the last 
man to brook this sort of si)eech, ainl in that moment lie despised 
Mark. Sara had a hook in her hand, and she never raised her 
drooping eyelids from it. What was it to her now whom he 
esteemed ? But she heard : all too plainly. 

There was a pause in the conversation ; rather an unjdoasant one. 
It was broken by Miss Miiry Ford. 

“I must not forget to ask after y#'ur old sei\ant Watson, Miss 
Davcnal. Does she like her place ? 1 sujipose yf)u her c»cca- 
sionally.” 

“Thank you, I don’t like it at all,” returned Miss Davenal, 
hearing wrongly as usual. “What was Mark asking you, Mr. 
Oswald Cray ? ” 

“Watson is quite w'cll ; I sjiw her this morning,” interposed 
Sara, who [)evhaps did not care that Mark’s choice of subject should 
again be brought forward. Mrs. Cray caught up the words. 

“ Saw Watson this morning, Sara ! Where did you see her ? ” 

And the moment the unlucky admission had lefl. Sara's lij>s she 
knew how thoughtless it was to have made it, and what an unde- 
sirable discussion it might involve. 

“ Where did you sec Watson I *’ repeated Mrs. Cray. 

“ ] had a little business that way, and called ujxm hei’,” replied 
Sava. She was tibliged to speak : there was no help for it ; and all 
the room seemed to be listening to her answer, which she had not 
time to weigh. 

“Business down that w'ay ! ” echoed Caroline. “Why, it is in 
the City ! What business could you have there ? ” 

“Not much: nothing of moment to you, Caroline.” And Sara, 
in her dismay and fear, turned and began talking iaj>idly to ohl 
Dr. Ford. 

“Aunt Bettina,” called Mrs. Cray, in a slow, distinct voice, 
“what business took Sara to the City tlxis nioriiing? I thought 
only gentlemen went there.” 

Aunt Bettina heard, and lifted her hand in momentary petulance, 
as if the subject annoyed her. 

“You must not ask me. Sarji has her own secrets and goes her 
own ways since your uncle’s death. 1 am not alhjwed to know 
them.” t 

Sara looked up to reply, perhaps to defend herself ; but she re- 
membered what was at stake, and forced herself to silence. Better 
that the blame should lie upon her ! She had caught a momentiiry 
glimpse of Mr. Oswald Cray : lie was leaning against a table in the 
distance, his eyes fixed upon her, reading every change in her 
countenance ; his own face stem and impassive. 

What ntore would have been said or asked was interrupted by 
the entrance of another guest. A middle-sized man of thirty, with 
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reddish hair and whiskers, a free luanner and voluble tongue. IMark 
started forward with a shout of welcome, and introduced him to the 
strangers. It was Mr. Barker. 

“I liave brought up the grandest news, Cray,” ho exclaimed, in 
a state of excitement. “ There’s another lode found.” 

“ No ! ” echoed Mark, his eyes sparkling. “ Another lode ? ” 

“Dutton came upon it yesterday aftenioon after 1 wrote those 
few lines to you. By Jove, gentlemen” — throwing his looks round 
the room — “ I am afraid to calculate what will be tlic wealth of this 
mine ! Mark, old fellow, I hope success won’t drive us into 
Bedlam — as the case has been with some millionaires.” 

Miss Bcttina, wlio had contrived to hear, cleared her throat. 
“ It’s a great deal more likely to drive yim into tlic union, sir.” 

It was HO unexi)ected a check to Mr. Jkirker’s enthusiasm that he 
could only stare in amazement at Miss Bcttina. He had not met 
her before. “ Never mind her,” said Mark, in an undertone, “it’s 
only old Aunt Bett. And she’s as deaf as a post.” 

But Mr. Barker did mind. “ Why, ma’am,” s#iid ho, going close 
to her, “what do you mean ? ” 

“I can’t forget a good old proverb that I learnt in iny young 
days, sir,” was her answer: “one that 1 have seen exemplilied 
times ui)on times in my course through life. ‘ Ho that w'ould be 
rich in twelve months is generally a beggar in six.’ 1 know what 
good newly-discovered mines are fipt to bring, sir, however pro- 
mising they may look.” 

Mr. Barker fairly turned his back upon her ; he believed she 
must bo little better than a lunatic ; and gave his ?itteution to Mark 
and the mtirc -'•(uisible portion of the coni[)aiiy. 

“The people are iij) in amis down about there,” he Sfiid. “ Lots 
of them who wrote for shares in the new allotment have not suc- 
ceeded ill getting any, and I thought they would have torn me to 
])ieces. /can’t Iiclp it. It’s a clear impossibility that the whole 
world can go in for the mine. If luck falls on one, it doesn’t fall 
on another.” 

Di\ Ford, to whom Mr. Barker had seemed to appeal, nodded his 
head. “ J hear groat things of this mine, sir,” said he. 

“Hrcat things ! ” repeated Mr. Barker, as if the words were not 
suliiciently expressive. “It is the very grandest thing that Eng- 
land has seei^for many a day. The wealth of the Siiaiiish Main is 
poor comjiared witJi it. ” 

“I’m sure I hope it will answer.” * 

“You— hope — it — will — answer!” echoed Mr. Barker, his red 
face going rather purple. “ Why, sir, it has answered. It is an- 
swering. I could take my interest in it into the money market to- 
morrow’^ and soli it for half-a-million of money. Answer ! ” 

Oswald Cray came nearer, “ When shall you begin to realise ? ” 
he inquired, 
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“ In about six weeks from this. '* 

“ Six weeks ! TtealJy to realise V 

“ We luiglii get some loads off before, if wc chose, but wo don’t 
care to begin until the sales can go on uninterruptedly. The lead 
is coming uj) beautifully ; large quantities of it. You never saw 
such lead. It bangs all other in the locality into fits. ” 

Mr. Barker in his joyous excitement was scarcely choice in his 
language. He was not particularly so at any time. He rubbed his 
hands— which looked as red as if they had digging for ore — 
one against another. 

“ A fellow came up to the place — Lord What’s-his'naii.''*S‘agciit 
— and began handling the specimens. ‘ What sort of ore do you 
call this ? ’ he asked. ‘ Tlio best that ever was dug, ’ some of our men 
answered him. ‘ And ho it is,* answ’cred he : ‘ wo can’t get such as 
this out of our pit.’ No more they can : nob an owner of ’em in 
all Wales.” 

“But you will not be selling freely in six weeks?” returned 
Oswald. “ It is impossildc.” 

“ Imi)ossiblc, is it ? ” retorted Mr. Barker. “ It would be in most 
cases, [ grant you ; it’s not in oura. You go and look at the thou- 
sands of men on the works. The (Ireat Chwddyu mine doesn’t deal 
ill im]>03sibilities,” 

“ Would you bo so good as to tell mo wliat you call that word, 
sir aHke<l tiio [diysiciaii, V Wo can’t get at the juoniiuciation in 
llallingham,” 

“ And W'e can’t here,” returned easy Mr. Barker. “ One calls it 
one tiling and one am »thcr. As to tiyiiig to speak it like the natives, 
no oiK? can. IVc call it tlic Orcat Wheal Bang up here. Nt)t that 
it's at all appropriate or coiToct to do so, but one can't be break- 
ing one’s teetli over the other. You see — HalliKi ! what's this ? 
For me ? ” 

One of Mark’s servants had entered with a, telegraphic dispatch. 
It was addressed to Mr, Barker. 

“ Your man has brought it round from Piccadilly, sir. Tie 
thought it might he of moment.” 

“ Lot’s see. Where’s it from ? — Wales? Ay. Another lode dis- 
covered, I’ll be bound ! ” 

Mr. iWker carried tlie ]>aper across the ’room, and opened it 
under the lights of a girandole, lie stared at it inoir thail read it ; 
stared at the words as if unable to niulerstaiid them : and a curious 
expression of bewilderment, half wonder, half dismay, struggled to 
his face. Mark Cray had come to his side, all eagerness ; and 
Oswald was watching them from the distance. 

“ /s it another lode. Barker ?” 

“ Hush ! There has been a slight irmption of water,” whispered 
Barker, thrusting the paper intjo his pocket. “ Good heavens ! that 
would floor us at once,” 
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Mark Cray’s mouth dropped, lie stared as helplessly at A[r. 
Darker as tlie latter had stared at the clisi^i^tch. The sight of his 
face awV)kc Mr. Barker’s caution. 

“ For goodness's sake, Cray, don’t look like that ! They’ll see 
you, and su.s[)ect something. This must bo kej)b dark, if possible. 
1 dare say it’s nothing. I’ll go back again to-night.” 

Ho turned away with a beaming hice tt> the comjmny, talking 
gaily. They might well have deemed that two fresh lodes had been 
discovered instead \jf one. not quite so quick in recovering 

Jiis 0(]uaTiimity, stayed whore he was before the girandole, looking 
in it ill an absent sort of manner, and pusliing his hair back mccha- 
iiioally. l^erhaps iliis was the first time tliat even tho ][msihiUty of 
failure had come face to face wnth IVIark. 

Barker was the lirst of the guoste to retire, and Mark left- the 
room with him. ^\s tlio latter was returning to it he met his 
I a nther, wlio was also de})arting. 

“Not going yet, Oswalds What a one you are I — Afraid of 
being in tlie streets late, it’s my belief. I say I wlu ii am I to have 
llio thousand pounds ?” 

“ Aly mind is not quite made up yet,” was the answer, a rather 
unexpected one to Mark’s cars. “Mark, did Barker get any bad 
I'ows to-night ?” 

“ Bad news! ” rc‘2)eatod Mark, as if quite .tL a loss to know what 
could 1)0 meant. 

“ Jiy that dispatch from Wales?” 

“Not at all,” returned Mr. Mark, volubly, “ He had forgotten 
to leave some instructions bcJiind him, so they telegraphed. What 
l>ut yt)ur head upon bad news?” 

“ Barker’s countenance as ho read the dispatch ; and yours also 
milieu you joined him. You both looked as though some great 
calamity hail oeeurved.” 

AFark laughed lilitlioly. “Oswald, old fellow, you woi-e always 
inclined to bo fanciful. Tlio mine is a glorious mine, and you’ll be 
a blind booby if you don't secure some benefit in it. I’ll answ'or for 
the safety of the investment with — witli — my life, ’’concluded Mark, 
speaking ratlier strongly in his loss for a simile. “ Can’t you rely 
upon me ? ” 

Oh, Mark Cray! His protestations of “safety” w^ere excusable 
before, tvhcnjic believed what he said : Imt they 'wore not so now. 
Since tliat ominous message arrived his very heart had been quaking 
within him. In the few confidential words ho had just exchanged 
with Barker tai going out the latter had said : “We must get all 
t he money wx* can, for wo shall want it. Water, no matter liow 
slight the irruption, plays the very deuce with the expenses of a 
mine. ” And Mai k Cray, to help to avert, or to conceal the calamity, 
was (|uite ready to sacrifice his ow'ii good faith and the money of his 
brother. ,, 
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CHAPTER XLn. 

IV THK TEMPLE G All DENS. 

You have heard .and njad of those false promises that keep faith to 
the eye and break it to the spirit, briijging a fioiH-tideof anguish in 
their train. As such may be described the realisiilion of the hmg- 
deforred hope — the money — so anxiously expected by Sara T)a venal. 
It came indue course, after a little more waiting; tlhat is, the order 
to receive it was sent to lier : but it did not bring pleasure with it. 
For the sales had not realised so much as was anticipated. Do they 
ever realise as much? Dr. Davenal had expected there would bo 
about three thousand pounds : live hundred over and above the sum 
owing. But the money fell short by two liundred pounds even f»f 
this sum : and there was n(>t enough to j)ay Mr. Alfred King. 

Oh, it was a groat burthen to be thrown upon this girl in her early 
years, in her loneliness I When the news came, and the sum stared 
her in the face in figures all Idack and wliite, she looked around her 
in despiuidency. »She felt that slie had no friends, save (»od. 

Feeling half-liopeless, Sara sat down and considered what was to 
be d(Uie. Tw’^o th<m8and three hundred pounds certainly were n<»t 
two thousand five hundred, and she had little expectation that ]\fr. 
Alfred King would be satisfied with it. An ordinary creditor, whoso 
debt was legitimate, w cmld scarcely remit two liundred pounds : but 
this debt was dilferont, for she had ovciy reason to believe it was 
not, but money ])aid to i)urchase silence. 'Phen a voice whispered 
her they would bo all the less likely to remit it ; they w'ould hold 
out for it to the last farthing. WJwse silence she could not tell. 
But for the mysterious hint (*f Mr. Alfred King that others were 
intei’cstod in this business she might have thouglit it w'as his alone. 
The disagreeable impression loft upon her mind by that interview 
had not in the least w^orii aw\ay : she greatly disliked Mr. Alfred 
King ; she very greatly disliked the thouglit of visiting him again. 

‘‘Mark must hell) me,” she said. “He is rolling in w^ealth, and 
two hundred pounds will not be much uO him. It will be my own 
money. IJis covenant with my dear pa])a w^•^s to, nay me three 
hundred pounds yearly for live years, and he has not begun the 
payment yet.” 

Quite true ! Mr. Mark Cray had not yet handed over a shilling 
of the covenant money. Miss Davenal had pressed for some of it 
at the time of Mark’s quitting Halliiighain, but Mark had declined. 
She had brought it under his notice since, and Mark had imide 
excuses still. He was not bound to ])ay it until the expiration of 
the year subsequent to Dr. DaveuaVs death, he said, and it would 
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])e most convenient to him to pay it then. Too proud to prc: . the 
matter further for her niece, Miss Davenal contented herself witli a 
di; 3 mihcd silence : but she did wonder whether it was that Mark 
'v\ould not or could not pay it. If he could ru)t, why then how 
hollow, how false was all the show and luxury they had cntei’ed on 
ill (irosvenor Place ! The real truth of the matter was, Maik’s 
expenses of one kind or another vrere so great that he had no ready- 
inoiicy to spare ; on the contrary, he was often at positive fault for 
some. And Mark was not a willing j)ay master at the Ijcst of times ; 
l.liese careless spendthrift men fre(|uently are not. 

Yet the Great Wheal Iking was flourishing : how flourishing its 
elated shareholders could tell you ; and Oswald Cray, i*elying on 
the assurances of his brother, had embarked his thousand in it. 
'riiat alarming des])atch, with its still more alarming news, had 
turned out to be m<»re smoke than tire ; and when Mr. Ikiiker 
reached the mine, whither he had hurried with all s})eed, he found 
the danger over. There liad been an irruption of water, but a very 
slight one ; it did not transpire beyond the locality : and Barker 
and Mark ke[)t the secret well from the sliareholdcrs. 

Sara went to Mark. Slic told him, speaking very gi'avcly, that 
she had urgent need of two hundred jiounds to complete some 
necessary arrangements left in lier charge*by her fatlier. Mark’s 
answer was tliat ho could not hclji her then ; that it was nrit in his 
j)owor. Perhaps he could not. llioy.had not yet begun to realise, 
for that untoward accident, slight as it was, had served to retard 
the works, and there wjis no lead yet in the market. A short 
time, Mark said, and slie might come to him for two tlioiisand, and 
welcome, if it would be of any service to her. Large promises ! 
But Mark had always dealt in tliem. 

8ara had nowhere else to turn to fur money in the wide world. 
Her aunt slie knew could not help her ; Miss Davenal’s income was 
uf a certfiin extent ouljs and their expenses absorbed it. fSo she 
Avrote to Mr, Alfred King, and he appointed a day to meet her in 
Essex Street. 

Once more she liad to go forth to the unpleasant interview. All 
Avas unpleasant connected with it ; the object, tlio journey, the 
very house, and Mr. Alfred King himself : but she was obeying 
the command of her dead father, she was seeking to save the repu- 
tation, iAjrhfi[^^ the life, of her brotlier ; and Sara Da\"emil was not 
one to shrink on her own account from rcs])oiisibilities such as these. 

But surely the spirit of mischief was iii it all i It seemed like an 
evil fate upon her — at least, so she thought in her vexation. For 
on this day, as on the other, she encountered Mr. Oswald Cray. 

Not at tlic ofliccs, but iu the gate of the Temple garden. It 
occurred in Jhis way. As before, she found she had to Avait a con- 
siderable time before she could see Alfred King, and she wandered 
mto the quiet courts of the Temple, and came to the larger garden. 
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Tho gate-keeper would not admit her at first ; she had not the 
entire, he said ; but slie told him her object : that she was a 
stranger, .and had to wait an hour and a half to keei) an appoint- 
ment at a solicitor’s in Essex Street. Her sweet face and jdaintive 
tone — for the voice is in tune with tho sorrow of tho mind — w<ju 
him over, and, though he objected a little, he let her enter. It 
was peaceful tlicro ; shut in from the world’s turmoil : the grass 
was green, and the j)aths were smooth ; and Sara sat on the bencli 
alono, and watched the steamboats as they pas>e<l and rejiassed on 
tho Thames. 

It was in leaving tho gardens that she micountered t>s». dd Cray. 
He had business that day with a barrister in cliainbors, and was 
passing the gate as she was leaving it. Sara shrank within the gate 
again, in the hope that ho might- not accost her. 

It was a vain hoj)e. Surprised to see her there, so far from home 
and alone, he inquired tho reason in the moment’s impulse. The 
crimson blush, called into her face at the meeting, faded to i>alcncss 
as she answered : ‘‘ An api>oint meut. ” She could not say she was 
tJiere for jjleasurci. 

And, besides, that utter weariness of si)iiit, when wo no longer 
struggle against fate, h{^d become hers, it seemed of little moment 
wlietlior he knew her errand that day or not : a faintness of heart, 
not unlike despair, was weakening lier energies. 

“An appointment he repeated. Not whore 1 saw you before i 
Not with Mr. Alfred King ?” 

“ Yes, that is where I am going,” she replied, feeling she could 
not battle against the <iucstioiis. “T was to have seen Mr. Alfred 
King at twelve ; but I was late, and so I have to wait for him.” 

“ lint it is not expedient that you should go there,” siiid 
tlswald. 

“ 1 must g(^ there,” she answered, all too energetically in her 
desperation. “ Were the interview bo lead to — to my death, and I 
knew that it would do so, still I should go.” 

The words, so unlike her calm good sense, the tone so full of 
hopeless soitow, told Oswald how’ full of grief must be the heart 
they came frcjin. They had strolled, unconsciously perhaps, down 
the broad walk of the garden, and were now passing a bench. 
“ Will you sit down for a minute,” he asked, “while 1 say a few 
words to you ?” c 

“Yes, if I liave time. My .ai)pointmcnt is for two o’clock, and 
1 wish to be there ratlier before than after it.” 

tie took out his watch. There was plenty of time to spare. 

“ Have you to keep these apptnntments often ? ” 

“ I never kept hut the one you know of. I hope — I am not 
sure — ^Init I hope that tho one to-day w'ill be all I shall have to 
keep. It is a singular chance — that you should meet me on both 
days I ” 
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“ 1 don’t think anythinp; in the world happens hy chaooo,” 
gravely observed Oswald. “ Do you recollect the interview I had 
V ith you at your house, just after your father’s death ?” he resumed, 
after a pause. 

Sara tunied her face to him in her suiprise. “ 0 yes.” 

“And do you remember,” he continued, his voice assuming its 
Rincercstand tenderest tone, “what I said at that interview i — That 
nothing would give me so much ])lcasure as to be yowv friendy 
should you require one. Sava — foigivc mo if I go back for a 
moment to our old familiar ft»rma of sj)oech— let me prove myself 
one now !” 

“Ill what maimer?” slic asked, after some moments’ hesita' 
tion. 

“ If I am able to understand anything of this business yon need 
one. You seem to .stand ahmc in it; no one to counsel you, no one 
to help.” 

“ It is true,” she said, “I have to stand in it alone. I must stand 
11 it alone.” 

“ Sutler me to be, so far, your friend.” 

She faintly shottk her head. “ You could not be.” 

“ It is true that — that — the period has not arrived, ])crhaps for 
eitlior of us, wlion we had contemplated such a friendshi]) might, 
begin, Ibit we must waive that : necessity alters cases. Sara, let, 
mu serve yon ! I ask it in the n;imo Dr. Davcnal, Surely you 
e,iji have no objcrtioii ? ” 

Her eyes were swimming in tears as she looked straight before 
her on the gravel path. “ In anyt hing but t his I should (»nly be too 
iliiinkful. Sometimes I fool tha.t 1 am left wdtliont a fiiemt in tluj 
wide world.” 

“ WJiy not ill this ?” 

“ Because it is a matter that T may not confide to any one. It 
is” — she lowered her voice — “a secret.” 

“ 1 will bo true as steel. No matter what dishonour maybe in it, 
it shall be bold sacred within my breast ; never betrayed, never 
spoken of. I judge that it is not a ideasaiit secret ; therefore 1 
use the word dishonour. It is more fitting that I should be 
engaged in this matter than you.” 

For a single moment the temptation came over her to tell him 
Avhat it w^is : jvst as the temptation to tell him the secret coiiuected 
with Lady (iswald’s deatli had once momentarily assailed Dr. 
Davenal. But it passed away abuost wuth the thought. She 
could not speak of her brother’s fault; she could not. Neither 
might she delegate to another the last directions left to her by her 
father. Safely grasped in her hand she held those sealed ]iaperH 
left by Dr. Davenal ; how could she transfer them even to Oswald 
Cray ? , 

“ I wish I could tell it you ! ” she said in a tone of pain. “ But 1 
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cannot ; it is not possible. You will have guessed that this is not 
my own secret. It is a charge that was left to me by iny dear 
father when he was dying : and 1 am obliged to fiiUil it. lie had 
no one to leave it to but me. ” 

“ Your brother being away. I can understand so much. Suffer 
me to stjind to you, in this, in your brother’s place. 1 am sure 
Captiiin Davenal would wish it.” 

A faint colour came into her cheeks as she thought how far ht'. 
would be from wishing this discuaspd with Al" Oswald Cray. “ 1 
cannot tell it, ” she murmured. 

• OsAvald turned his gaze upon her, his dark blue eyes L’ovcr more 
earnest, more eager. 

“ Will you lei me urge this according to the dictates of common- 
sense 'I Is it fitting that you, being what you are, a lady — young, 
reliucd, inexperienced — should be dancing atLendance at Jones and 
Orceii’s offices ; men who do not bear too good a reputation in the 
legal woi'ld, to meet principally Mr. Alfred King, a man who bears 
a worse ?” 

The crimson shone in her cheeks. Put in this way it was any- 
thing but j)leas;int to the refinement of which he spoke. “ I know, 
I know,” she said impulsively. “ T felt terribly the going there the 
day you saw me ; T feel it again now. But indeed I cannot help 
myself. It was a solemn charge loft me by my father, and in going 
through with it T am only. doing my duty. God is over me,” slie 
simply added, ** I have had a great deal to tiy me, a great deal to 
bear : but I am striving to do right under Him.” 

Tier lip quivered as sJic spoke, and she paused from omrition. It 
was t«)0 much for the stoic philosojJiy of ()swald Cray. All the old 
feelings so long pent up, buried only, not subdued, resumed their 
sway with uncontrollable force. He caught lior hands in liis ; ho 
bent Ilia face nearer to hers, its whole exi)re8sion one of deei)est 
love ; his persuasive voice, trembling with agitation, was sunk to the 
softest whisper. 

“ Sara, iny dearest, 1 still love you better than anything on 
earth. Heaven knows how I have striven to forget you since that 
cloud fell upon us. It has been of no use. Deprived of you life is 
one long dreaiy path, growing more cruelly monotonous day by 
day.” 

Her heart] beat wildly, and for one brief intervalja hojw, sweeter 
than any earthly dream, stole into it like a ray of sunshine. Only 
for an insbxnt ; she knew that it was only so much deceit, for him 
as for lier. 

“ Are there no moans by which we may forget that cloud and 
return to the past ? ” ho resumed, his voice hoarse with its emotion, 
and BO low in ttme that she could scarcely Jicar it. “ Better to 
sacrifice a little prejudice than to pass a whole life in pain. Let 
the dishonour— ])ardon me for thus alluding to it— rest with the 
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: perhaps it has been wrong from the first to make ii nir 

St ))TOW.” 

8he looked at him, not quite understanding. Tie saw the doubt. 

“ lie my wife, Sara. I can then take these troubles upon me as 
my legal right. On my sacred word of honour, T will never cast a 
reproach to the past, so much as in thought. No ! I will not let 
y*)UV hands go until you tell mo by word of mouth what I knoir - 
that your heart is mine still ; that we cannot be faithless one to the 
..thcr.” 

iSliO felt faint with tlie jnoment’s pain. Thedewdi*ops (►f emotion 
were gathering on her face, and he would not loose her hands ihat 
kIic might wijie them away. 

“ If we never were true to each otiicr, let us be so now,” he went 
nil. ** It is too solemn a moment for equivocation : it. is no tiiue to 
joctend ignorance i)f our mutual love.” 

It was indeed in) time for equivocation or for doubt. Sara rose 
su])Crior to it. A reticence that might have been observed at 
aiu»tJier time was forgotten now in her emotion and pain. 

“ L have not been faithless : perhaps 1 never shall bo. Tint we 
can never he more to each other than wo are now. Tlio dishonour 
clings to mo, and always will cling to me. ” 

“ Sara ! do I not say that I will forget it ? ” 

“No: I would never bring the possibility (»f — of— of — 1 think 
yiiu do not umlerstaiid, ” she broke oil*, Jifting her white face to his. 
“It was not only dishonour.” 

“ What else 'i ” 

“Crime.” 

A change pa.s.sed over his countenance as ho raised his head, 
wliich had been bent to catch the word. S(h) 1 i it bi’ightened again. 
Never ]mrha])S had his hesetting sin been so quiescent : hut i)ride, 
e ven such pride as Oswald Cray’s, is a less strong i)assion than love. 

“It was not yo?/?’ crime, Sara. And it has passed away.” 

“It has not pas.sed.” 

“Not passed ! ” 

“Not yet. There’s danger still.” 

Oswald bit his lip. “Danger of what ? ” 

“ Of — of — exposure,” she faintly said. “ Do not force me to say 
more. Only believe one tiling — that I can never be your wife. 
D(» you Miink jf there were no insuperable barrier that 7 shoidd 
have made one ?” she added, her face Hushing hotly, “Forgive 
me : I scarcely know w hat I say ; but you wished that we should 
speak without resen^e.” 

“ Sara, let me fully understand. Do you imply that there exists 
any good and substantial reason call it insuperable barrier if 
you will, why you ought not to become my wife 1 Wait a moment. 
Defore you give an answer remember that to my heart it^is fraught 
with either life or death.” . * 
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“I do not imply it ; I fully state it. Oli, don’t visit it ii]X)U 
mo ! ” she exclaimed, as liis face seemed to be assuming its old 
haughtiness. “ It is not my fault. I did not work the disgrace.’* 

“ No,” he answered, soothingly, “it is not your fault. Forgive, 
me,” he softly whispered. “The blow to mo is heavy.” 

“ It may j)ass for you. It will pass. You will form now friend- 
ships, now ties, and forget the old. Better that it should be so,” 

“But never a new love! Never one who will be to me what 
tho other has been. ” 

She rose from her seat. Oswald Arew her down to it, again. 

“As I hinted just now, Sara, tlic time wlicn we may mix fT’oely 
as friends has not yet come ; it would not do for either f)f us. But 
1 must make a last appeal to yon — suffer mo to be your friend in, 
this one strait. Is it not possible that I cah act for you ? ” 

“ It is not possible. There arc certain reasons why neither you 
nor any one else can do this ; and, putting these aside, there is the 
wojglity one that it was tlie charge bequeathed to im?, and to me 
alone, by my dying father. Thank you for all,” she whispered, 
as she suddenly rose and hold out her hand, her soft dark eyes 
speaking their thanks to his. 

lie rose also, lie did not release her hand, but placed it 
within liis arw to lead her, up the solibxry path. If those gr;n’«', 
niiddlo-agcd cminscl. deep in their briefs bcjliind the dusly wiiuh'V j 
opposite, had glanced out the interview, it probably reminded 
them of their own sweet Hi>ring-iime. 

Sara withdrew her hand at tho garden-gate, but he walked 
her side through the courts to Essex Street, She halted then* i o 
say adieu. 

“ I suppose I must not ask b) accoupany you ? ” 

She shook her head. “I must be alone.” 

^‘Fare you well then,” he said, “May all good angids gurud 
you ! ” 

Mr. Alfred Kiii^ was waiting for her. He was evidently not 
pleased at two himdrod pounds of tho sum being missing ; but he 
turned it off upon the “ other parties.” They would not accept it, 
he said, unless paiil in full ; and he hinted at cjuisoquences to 
Cai^tain Davenal. He w^ould not sign the receipt ; told Sara it wa.s 
useless to unseal it ; but lie did write a receipt for tlie present 
cheque. Altogether, it was a less satisfactory inteijyiew than oven 
tho funner one had been, and Sara quitted liim with a sinking 
heart. She had not the remotest idea where to obtain the moiif y ; 
and a foreboding was upon her. tliat Edward must yet be sacritk'cd 
to his crime. 

“How long will tliey wait?” she ashed herself, as she went 
shiveriim up Essex Street. “Suppose they send mo word that 
they will not wait? — th.at Edward — oh, if I had only tho means 
to ” ‘ 
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“ Well ? Is the thing happily over? You said tliis might bo 
tijo last interview.” 

It was Oswald Cray. Ho had waited for her. Her mind was 
p><jncciipicd with its fears, almost bewildered, and she scarcely 
biv'W what she answered. 

No ! it is not hapiuly over. It is all unhappy, and I am 

fiiijh toned. The money 1 took them was — was ” fcSho broke 

oil' witli a start. liecollection had come to her. 

“ Was what ? ” ho asked, 

I think I forgot myself,” she murmured, as a burning flush 
<lye(l lici* face. “ My mind is full of trouble. Pray, pardon mo, 
Mr. OsAvald Cray.” 


CHAPTER XLllI. 

AX IRRUPTION ON MARK CRAY. 

ii filing eonld exceed the j)ros])crjly of the Great Wheal Bang 
Mil)', it self, it was the ]»vospcTity of those iniincdiatcly connected 
i.’iii* it. 'rhei’f' \vas only one little drawback — ready-money ran 
It had been short a hmg while, and the inconvenience was 
grcjit ijj coiistHpiencc ; hut the prolonged inconv'enience was now 
..[ijnoaehing to such a lioiglit lliat oven that sanguine s]»irit, Barker, 
rvrii Mark (-ray in liis coiiliding carelessness, felt that something 
muist bo done to meet it. 

Of o<*urso the cause of this will ho readily divined — that the 
1 1 real Wheal Bang ore was not yet in the market. The heat of 
.eammor had jiassed, September was in with its soft ajr and its cool 
hrei'j^es, and still that valuable ore had not begun to “realise.” It 
was obstinate ore, and it persisted in giving the greatest jxissible 
t)*oulde hofovo it would leave its mother earth, where it had been 
imbedded for ages and ages. Those who understood the matter 
host, and the jirocess of wanking those mines, tedious at all [times, 
did not consider that any time was being lost ; and it is more than 
])iobal)le that tile impatience of Barker and Mark Cray alone caused 
the delay to appear unduly long. 

Tbe money swallow'cd up by that mine was enormous, and Maik 
Cray grow luilf-dismaycd at odd moments. The shareholders were 
gvowdng tired of the calls upon their pockets.; yet they were on the 
whole coufiding shareholders, believing implicitly in the mine and 
its results. As a natural sequence, the mine’s wants being so great, 
its mouth so greedy, Mark <Jray and his friend could have the less 
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money to play with on thoir own score : still they managed to 
secure a little for abstdutc personal wants, and tradespeople of all 
denominations wore ‘eager to supply anytliing and everything to the' 
great men of the (Ireat Wheal l^ang. How absolute was the con- 
Sdonce placed in t he mine by its two masters may bo seen from the 
fact of their depriving thenisclves of money to pour it into the ever- 
o[)cn chasm. They might so easily have diverted a little into their 
own pockets ! True, it might not have been quite the honest thing 
to do, but in these matters few men are scrupulous. Mark had 
surreptitiously sent a few shares into the market and realised the 
proceeds ; but ho had done it with relucbince : he did noi :-'^re to 
part with his shares ; neither was it W'cll that the Oroat Wlioal 
Bang shares should be afloat. 

SUnding at the wind<nv f»f their drawing-room on this balmy 
September afternoon were Mark Cray and his wife. I’lio fashinii- 
able world were of c<Mirsc not in London, but Mr. and Mrs. Cray 
formed an cxce\)tion - there is no rule without one, you know. 
Mark felt that lie could not be absent from those attractive oil ices 
ill the City, oven for a day. it w'as well that one of them should bo 
.seen there, and Barker was everlastingly running down into Wales. 
“Never mind, Carino,” he sivid to his wife. “We’ll take it out 
next yc;ir; wo will liavo a three-months’ autumn trip in Germany. 
The money will be rolling in upon us then, and 1 need not stick 
here to keep the shareholders in good humour,’ as I liavo to do 
now," Carino obediently acquie.sccd ; and she did it with cheer- 
fulness : she had not boon sufficiently long in her now and luxurious 
home to care about leaving it. 

But she solaced licrsclf with all the gaiety that was obtainable 
within reacli. Drives out of town by day, and the theatre at night, 
or some other amusement accessible in September. On this day 
they had been to a wedding at the house of s<»me new friends at 
Riclimoiid ; and they had only now returned. If you look out you 
may see the line carriage with its four grey horses just turning from 
the door, for Caroline, capricious Caroline, wayward and whimsical 
as a child, had stepped out of it undecided whether to go out again 
and drive in the Park before dinner. So she kept the carriage 
waiting until she was pleased to decide not to go. 

“I am a little tired, Mark, and they wou) ^ be ever so long taking 
out those post-horses and putting in our own," /the said to her 
husband. “We could never go in the Park with four horses and 

{ )ostboys wearing white favours. Empty as the drive is, we should 
lave a crowd round us. " 

“ Taking you for the bride ; and a very pretty one ! " returned 
Mark, gallantly. 

Caroline laughed ; a little conscious laugh of vanity. She laid 
her beautiful bonnet of real lace and marabouts — for which the 
inillinor \vould assuredly chaige ten guineas— on a side-table, 
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ai)il threw off her costly white lacc mantle. The folds of her r*nk 
dress, its colour the delicate blfMjm of the spring lilac, rustled as 
she went back to the window. 

‘‘Only think, Mark, we have been married nearly a year! It 
will be a yc?ir next month.” 

Mark stood with his face close to the window. He was looking 
at tlic trees in the Green Park, their leaves playing in the golden 
light of the setting sun. Caroline llirtcd on her handkerchief a few 
dnips from the miniature esscnce-bottlo dangling from her wrist, 
;aid raised it to her carmine cheeks. The day’s excitement had 
bj’onght to them tliat rich bloom s(i su.sj)icioiisly beautiful. 

“ 1 declare there’s Barker ! ” exclaimed Mark. “ 1 thought he’d 
be in.” 

Mr. Barker was dashing up the street in a cab, as fast as the horse 
would go. He had been at the otlices all day, doing duty for Mark. 
J Ic saw them at the window, and gave tliem a nod as he leaped 
out. Mark looked at his watch and found it Avanted yet some time 
b> dinner. • They sat down now, all tln-ec together, leaving the 
window to take care of itself. There w’as {ihvays so much say 
when Barker was there. He talked so fast and so untiringly ; 
present doings and future prosi)eots were so good ; and Caroline 
was as mueli at liumc in it as they w'cre. They had had a sjdendid 
day in tlie City, Barker said volubly, exccj)t for grumbling. A 
hundred, or so, groaning, di.sappoint/ed ohl fellows had been in, 
wiin wanted to embark in tlic Wheal Bang and make their fortunes, 
bub there were no shares to be had for love or money. Altogether, 
nothing could be more sniootli, more delightful than affairs, and 
Barker liad received news from the mines that morning prcmiising 
loads u])Oii loads of ore in a inontli or .so’s time. 

Mark rubbed his hands. “ 1 say, Barker, what do you say to a 
quiet little dinner at Black wall tomorrow?” cried he. “I and 
Carino arc thinking of driving downi. Will you come ? ” 

“Don’t mind if T do,” returned Barker. “ What time ?” 

“ Well, not very late. The evenings are not so light as they 
were. Siip]>ose we say ” 

Before the hour had left Mark’s lii>s he was stopped by a commo- 
tion. A sound as of much talking and bumping of boxes in the 
hall below : of boxes that appeared to be coming into the house. 
Caroline Went Vj the window and saw a cab drawn up to the door, a 
last trunk being taken off it, and three band-boxes in a row on the 
pavement 

“Why, w-ho can it be ? ” she exclaimed. 

The question was soon set at rest. A lady in fashionable half- 
mouming entered the room and clasped Mark round the neck. 
Three young ladies entered after her and clasped Mark also, all 
three at once. Mr. Barker’s red whiskers stood out in, wonder at 
tlio sight, and Caroline’s violet eyes opened to their utmost width. 

OswaM Cray. 20 
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“We thought we’d take you hy suri)rise, darling,” the elder lady 
was saying. “ The girls declared it would be delightful. I couldn’t 
afford any change for them this year, Mark, out of my limited 
means, and we determined to pay you a visit of a few days. And 
BO we have come, and 1 hope you can take us in,” 

“Yes, but don’t smother nio, all of you at once,*'* was poor Mark’s 
answer. “I am glad to see you, mother ; and I am sure my wife 
— Caroline, you remember my mother and sisters.” 

It was cei’taiiily an imposing number to take a house by storm, 
and there was vexation in Mark’s eye as he looked deprecatingly at 
his wife. But Caroline rose superior to the emergency. She came 
forward prettily and gi*acefully, and welcomed them all with a smile. 
Mrs. Cray the elder could not take her eyes from her face : she 
thought she had never seen one grown so lovely. She withdrew 
them at length and turned them on Mr. Barker. 

But that gentleman scarcely needed an introduction. He was of 
that free and easy nature which makes itself at home without one ; 
and in an incredibly short time, before indeed the strangers hacl 
taken their bonnets off, ho was cliattciing to them jis familiarly as 
though he had known them for years. They Averc rather pleasing 
girls, those sisters of Mark — Fanny, Margaret, and Nina : very 
accomplished, very useless, and bearing about them the tone of 
good society. 

Leaving Mark to welcome them, wo must turn for an inf»lant to 
the house of Miss Davenal. Sara was at rest, for she had paid 
Mr. Alfred King. In her desperate need — it surely might bo called 
such ! — she WTote the facts of the case to Mr. Wheatley. Not telling 
liim the details, not saying a word that might not have been dis- 
closed to the whole body of police themselves, but simjdy stating to 
him that she had A^ery urgent need of this two hundred pounds foi- 
her father’s sake. The result was, that Mr. Wheatley sent her the 
money. But he Avas not a ricli nuin, and he candidly told her he 
could not have done it but for the certainty there existed of its 
speedy return to him. Sara lost not a moment in seeking another 
and a final interview with Mr. Alfred King. The i>a])erfl were given 
up to her, the receipt signed, all was done as si)eciS&cd by Dr. Davo- 
nal, and the affair and the danger to Edward were alike at an end. 
The homble nightmare on Sarah Da vena’ ‘.s days was lifted ; the 
fear which hat! been making her old before her timc<was o^er. Her 
co^tenanee lost its look of anxious pain, and she seemed like a 
child again in her freedom from care. 

Yes, the dreadful nightmare was over, and Sara was at rest. In 
her immunity from pain, in her renewed happiness, it almost seemed 
as if the world mi^t still have channs for her. You can look at 
her ail she stands in the drawing-room by Miss Davenal’s side. It is 
the same evening as the one spoken of above, when Mrs. Cray and 
her daughters made that irniption upon Mark. Sara is in evening 
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dress— a black gauze, with a little white net quilling on the low 
body and sleeves. Her white cloak lies on the sofa, and siie is 
drawing on some new lavender gloves. But look at her face I at its 
rich colour ! at the sweet smile on the lips, at the bright eye ! Is 
it the autieix^ated evenmg’s enjoyment that is calling these forth ? 
No, no ; the pleasant signs spring from a heart at rest : a heart 
that had long been aching, worn, Urrijitd with a secret care. 

Tt was very rarely indeed that Miss Davenal went out, but she had 
acccx)tcd an invitation for dinner tliat evening. She had a few 
friends in London, not new ones (of new' ones she had iiuide none) ; but 
old acexuaintances of her earlier days. 'J’he friend she was going to 
tliis evening. Lady Reid, had been her schoolfellow at Halliiigham ; 
they had growm up together, and Bettina Davenal was her brides- 
maid when slie married young Lieutenant Reid, who had then his 
fortune to make. He made it out in India, and he came home a 
colonel and a K.C.B. ; came lumie only to die, as is the case with too 
many who hfive spent tlieir best days in the Indian ernjike. His 
widow lived at Brompton, amd Miss Davenal and she liked nothing 
better than to spend an hour together and talk of the days when ilicy 
wxTe so young and hopeful. How different, how diflorent to them 
w'as the world now ! Could it bo the same world ? Many of you, 
my readers, liavo asked the very same question. 

Noal had gone to the livery sfables to order a carriage, for IMiss 
Bettina liad a horror of cabs, and h^Ml not put her foot inside one 
since the evening of her arrival in London. She stood in her ricli 
black silk and her cap of that tine white lace, x^oinb d’ Anglo terro, 
glancing from the window and talking with Sara. They had had 
news from Bombay that afternoon from Edward. Great nows ! and 
perhaps Sara’s cheeks oAved some of their unusual colour to this, 

Cai)tain Davenal was nuirried. He had fallen in love with a 
l)retty girl in India, or she hud fallen in love with him, and they 
were married. Slie was an only child, he wrote them word, and an 
heiress ; her name Rose Reid, now Rose Davenal, Miss Davenal 
felt nearly sure it must be a niece of her old friend to whom she • 
was going that evening. Lady Reid’s late husband had a brother 
in the civil service at Bombay, rex)orted to bo a rich man, and 
probably this was his daughter. 

“It is just like Edward,” she sai<l tartly to Sara, as she waited 
for the •carnage. “ To think tliat he should marry after a month or 
twp’s acquaintance ! He can’t liav© known her much longer.” 

“But ho says she is so pretty, aunt; so lovable!” was Sara’s ^ 
pleading answer. “And — if she is an heiress, I am very glad for 
Edward’s sake.” 

“Ah,” grimly returned Miss Bettina, liaving as usual hoard all 
awry, “ that’s it, no doubt, the money. I don't forget a good old 
proverb : ‘ Marry in haste and repent at leisure I ' Here conies the 
carriage.” 
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They went down to it. Neal, all perfection aa usual, assisted 
them in and took his place hy the side of the driver. They were 
nearly at their journey’s-end when, in passing a row of houses, Sara, 
who happened to be looking out, saw Osw'ald Cray at one of the 
windows : anti by his side a fair face half-hidden by the crimson 
<nirtain ; the face of J ean Allister. 

A mist gathered over her eyes and her heart. She looked out 
still, mechanically ; she saw the mime written up as they left the 
houses behind them, “ Bangalore Terrace ; ” she ausv/ored her aunt’s 
remarks as before ; but the change within her was as if sunshine 
had given place to night. 

Why, could she still he cherishing those past hopes ? ; never 

for an inskint. She knew that all was over between her and Oswald 
Cray ; that ho was entirely lost to her. But she cf)uld not put 
away from her the old feeling and the old love ; she could not see 
him thus in familiar conipanionshh) with another without bitter 
pangs and wild emotion. Perhaps Jean Allister was to be his wife ! 

Neal loft them at Lady Reid’s, his orders being to return with 
the carriage a (piartor before cloven. Wlion he reached home it 
was dusk ; and Dorcas, attired in her lioniiet and sliawl, came to 
him in the passage, and said she was going out io do a little 
shopping. 

Neal watched her fairly (ifF and thou went indoors. He closed 
the shutters of the dining-room, went ii]) to the draiving-rooin, 
Avliere ho jiutthe candle on the table, and closed tlu»sc shutters also. 
Ho took a leisurely siiiwcy of the rof)m, apparently searching for 
something, and reading, en pasmut, a note or two left 14)011 the 
mantelpiece, and tlien lie took his seat before Sarahs desk. 

That little episode, the spoiled lock of the doctor’s desk, had 
fraught him caution ; he would not make the same mistake with 
this. Neill was an adopt at his work : and, by the ingenious use of 
a penknife and a piece of wire, the de.sk was opened. It may bo a 
(question how long Neal had waited for tliis opportunity. Such a 
one had not occurred for months: liis ladies out, and Dorcas nut; 
and the house wrapped in the silence of night, and not likely to be 
invaded. 

And now a word to my readers. Should there be among you 
any who may feel inclined to cavil at this description of Neal’s 
troaoheiy, deeming it improbable, let mo tell you thab it is only the 
simple trutJi — the recital of an episode in real life. The reading of 
the letters, the opening of the desks, the ferreting propensities, the 
whole system of treachery were practised by a retainer in a certain 
family, and the mischief wrought was incalculable. It separated 
those in spirit who had never been separai )d before ; it gave rise to 
all sorts of misconception and ill-feeling ; it caused animosity to 
prevail between relatives for years : and the worst was— the worst ! 
'—that some of those relatives were never reconciled again in this 
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world, for bcforo tJio truth came to ligiit death had been busy 
iimoiigat them. As Coleridge says, 

''Whispering tongues can jioison truth.” 

What Neal’s motive was I cannot tell you. ^A''hat the motive 
of that otlier one was, was as little to be traced. There was 
nothing to be gained by it, as far as could be seen. It may Iiave 
been that the prying propensities were innate in both natures ; 
the love of working mischief inherent. Certainly it was the ruling 
passion of their lives. Tli6 most extraordinary inventions, the 
strangest stories, wore rtdated by the one : you will find, bcfoi-o 
you have done witli tlie other, that they Wi‘r(i not abjured by him. 

The first letter Neal came to in the desk — at least, the first he 
opened — happened to be one from Mr, Wheatley. By that he 
learned '^ihat two Iuindr<id pounds liad been lent to Sara in the 
summer for the “completion of the payment she spoke of.” 
Coupled with his prcvioiisly-acquired knowledge, Neal came to tlio 
conclusion that the trouble as regarded Captain Davenal was over, 
and tlie money paid. The precise nature of the trouble Neal had 
never succeeded in an-iving at, but bo did know that money had to 
be paid in secret on his account. The next letter ho came upon 
was the one received from the Captain that day : and if Neal had 
ho])ed to lind trouble and dittieulty in it, ho was most comjdetely 
disai) 2 )ointed. It was one of the sunniest letters ever read ; it 
spoke of his girl-wife and his own*haj>i)iiiess : not a breath was 
there in it of care in any shape. Neal was nonidusscd : and the 
letters did not afford him pleasure. 

“ The thing all settled ! — the money jwd ! ” lie repealed to him- 
self, revolving the various items of news. “No wonder s/ta has 
looked sinightly lately. Why, for months after the doctor’s death 
she seemed ready to hang herself! ] thought some change had 
come to her. And he is married, is ho ?— and luis jiicked uj) an 
heiress ! 1 don’t like that. Some folks do have the luck of it in 
this world. It’s a great shame ! And she has no right, to bo, 
happy, for I know she hates me. 1 know she susjiocts mb, that’s 
more. I’ll try — I’ll fn/ and deal out a little small coin in ex- 
change. There’s always that other thing, thank goodness — the 
break with Mr. Oswald Cray. I wonder if she saw him this 
evening at that window ? 1 did : and 1 saw the young lady too, 1 
hope it’s goiAg to be a mateli, if only to serve out this one ! ” 

With this charitoble wish Mr. Neal resumed his examination of 
the desk. But nothing more of i)articular moment turned up, and 
he soon made it fast again in his own artistic manner, which defied 
detection. 

And when Dorcas came in she found Neal, his supper eaten, 
stretched comfortably before the kitchen fire, taking a dose. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

NBW FEARS. 

News of an unpleasant nature was on its way to Miss Da venal 
and Sara ; but they sat at breakfast ynconscious of its approach, 
waited upon by Neal the immaculate, and entirely unsuspicious 
of that gentleman’s desk researches of the previous evening. A 
letter came in ; it was directed to Miss Davenal in the handwriting 
(d Dr. Keen. 

“What nowl” exclaimed Mias Davenal, as she opened it. 
For it was not very usual for the doctor to write in the middle of 
a quarter. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ I grieve imicli to have to inform you that an accident has 
happened to your nephew Leopold. It being a half-holiday 
yesterday afternoon, (granted, according to annual custom, on the 
auspicious occasion of Mrs. Keen’s birthday), the young gentleinc]i 
Jincl leave accorded them tc> gg into the Helds and gather blaelv- 
beiTios. Engaged in this (hitherto deemed harmless) recreation, 
LeO]K)ld unfortunately mot with a fall. In stretching up to reach 
a liigli branch, he lost his balance, and fell from the lop of a bank. 
1 fear he may have been pushed, but the boys appear not to bo 
quite clear upon the point. At any i-ato, he fell in some way with 
his arm doubled under him, and on examination it proved to be 
broken. 

“Deeply sorry as [ am to be obliged to impart to you this sad 
news, I can yet <piaJify it in some degree by stating that it is a 
simple fractiu-e. It was at once set, and the surgeon assures mo it 
' will do as well as possible. Mi*s. Keen bi^ls me say that she does 
not think Master Lcoptdd has appeared very strong of late ; I have 
remarked myself that he looks delicate. Master Davenal*- 1 am 
happy to say, is quite well, and gives us every satisfaction in his 
studies, in w*hich he takes great pleasure. 

“With very kind remembrances from Mrs. Keen to^yourself and 
Miss Sara Davenal, and best compliments from myself, — I remain, 
dear Madam, faithfully yours, John Keen. 

“ Miss Davenal.” 

Miss Bettina gave the letter to her niece ir an excess of vexation. 
“If that mischievous Dick was not at the bottom of it, I shall 
wonder ! ” she exclaimed. “ Ho pushed him in his roughness. He 
trough.” ' 
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i^ara gathered the sense of the letter in silence, with strained 
eyes and a beating heart. 

“I would have every blackberry-tree in the land rooted up, if I had 
iny will,^* proceeded Miss Bettina. “ Boys are as venturesome as 
monkeys when their mouths are in question. They don’t care about 
their clothes or how they get tom ; they fight, and quarrel, and 
climb, and all for greediness — that they may capture those rubbish- 
ing berries. And now they have caused this mischief I The boy’s 
aiTii may remain weak for life. Yes, if I had the power, I would 
destroy every blackberry-tree that grows. I should think Dr. 
Keen would interdict ‘ blackberrying ’ for the future.” 

‘‘ I w'dikIci* how it happened ? ” said Sara, musingly. 

“So do I,” said Miss Bettina, in a tart tone. “One would think 
the bank was as high as a house. They would climb up a house, 
boys would, if they thought they should find blackbenies growing 
on the roof. Ah, never shall T b^rget — it has this moment recurred 
to my mind — Leo’s father coming homo in a sorry plight when he 
was a l)oy. Ik went blackberrying. He went without any one’s 
knowledge, too, and was absent for hours, and we naturally grew 
jilarmed at homo, for ho was only a little fellow of eight. 1 
]’emeinbcr my dear mother feared he had fallen into sonic pond, but 
wc children thought Johnny had gone after the wild-beast ciiravan, 
which had been in the town exhibiting two bears and an oleiihant. 
lie arrived at homo at dusk ; and J’lii sure lie looked more fit for 
<\ caravan than a gentleman’s house. * Ills clothes were in rags, and 
his face and hands were crimson with the stains, causing my mother 
to cry out with fear at the first glimpse of him. To crown all, he 
had filled his now straw hat with the blackberries. John does not 
forget that exploit, 1 know, to this day. Your grandpapa gave him 
a sound whipping find sent him to bed without supper ; not so much 
for the plight he had put himself into as for roaming out alone and 
frightening my dear mother. Johnny was ill for three days after- 
wards from the quantity ho had devtmrcd. Jfe remembers black- 
berrying, I know j and I should think Mr. Leo will, after tliis.” ^ 
, “ 1 hope his arm will soon be well ! ” 

' “Dr. Keen might have mentioned what surgeon was attending 
to it ! If Mark Cray had remained at Hallingham,” continued Miss 
Bettina, very sharjdy — for it was impossible for her to speak of 
that exit of Mark’s without shaipness — “ he might have gone over 

by rail, and seen that it was being i>roperly What do you say, 

Neal?” 

Miss Bottina’s interruption was caused by ihe entrance of Neal. 
Mrs. Cray’s maid had come round, and was waiting to speak to Miss 
Sara. 

“Let her come in,” said Miss Bettina. 

The tone was tis sharp a one as that just given to the absent 
Mark. Caroline’s maid, a remarkably fashionable damsel, was not 
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Jn favour with Miss liotfciua. 8ho cauio in in oboLliiaicc to orders ; 
!i jiiiik gauze boiinot on her hefid» and a pair of veiy tight straw- 
coloured gh)vos on her liauds. Miss Buttina’s countenance hjst 
none of its severity as she surveyed her. 

What do yon want, Long ? ’’ 

If you please, mem, my messtige is to Miss Sai.i Davenal,” 
returiK'd Long, portly, for she did not like Miss Betlina any more 
than Miss Bettiiia liked her. 

“Tell it, then. Miss »Sara Da venal’s tliere, yon see.” 

Long fairly tnrno<l lier back on Miss l>cttina as she dilivorod t.lic! 
message she was charged with. She explained that JVlr. Tray’s 
Hint her and sisters had arrived unexpectedly tlie prcivious nigii!, 
and the object of her coming round now was, to ask if Miss Sara 
Baveiial would go out with J\lrs. Cray senir>r that morning. 

“Arrived last night nnex]»eetedly I ’’exclaimed Miss Bettina, who 
had been bending lior ear. “ How man}^ of t hem ? ” 

“Four,” replied Long. “Mrs. Cray ami tliree Miss Crays.” 

“A good thing the house is large ! /should not lilvet(» l)e taken 
by storm in that way.” 

“ I suppose I can go, aunt 

“[ snpi)ose you ean't refuse. What’s it for ^ Where is she 
going?” 

“ WJiore is Mrs. Cray going, do you know. Long ?” asked Sara. 

“ 1 believe she’s only going slioj>piiig, miss,” answered tlio girl, 
who was always eivil to Sara. “1 h(‘iu*d her say slie )nust get a 
l)onnet, and other tilings, before she could appear in London. My 
mistress has ]ir«>misoil t(» take the young ladies out, and she said 
perhaps you’d he so g<»od as accompany Mrs. Cray senior, as she 
does not know London.’’ 

“ 1 don’t think I know it iniieh better than she does,” observed 
8ara, smiling. “ But you can tdl Mrs. Cray that 1 shall hi; Iiappy 
to accompany lier, and to render her any serviee in my powoi*. (.)li, 
and, Long, will you tell your mistress that we have received sjid 
news from Dr. Keen ? ” she re.siiined, astlie maid was turning away. 
“Poor little Leopold has bro'ktm his arm.” 

“ And that lie di<l it scrambling after Mack berries, ” indignantly 
added Mis.s Bettina. 

'J’lm maid departed, saying that Mrs. Cray senior would ho round 
in the course of the morning. Bara went up U. the djviwing-rooni, 
and opened her letter-case, which she used scunetimes instead of 
her desk. Her first thought vvas to write a few w«»r(ls to poor Leo. 
But ere she began she leaned her aching brow upon her hand ; the 
vision she had seen at the window* of Bangalore Terrace, as they 
drove to Lady lleid’s the previous evening, had loft its elfcet upon 
lier brain. 

A slight t.ap at the door, and Neal came in. He could only note 
the Veary expression of lier face ns she looked up at him. He ad- 
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\{iuccd L»> iliu tfiblo, soiiio papers in liis hand, and spoke hi alow 
voice as if what ho said was for her ear alone. 

“ The postnnui brouglit anc>ther letter, Miss Saia. Tl was en- 
closed in this envelope addressed to me by Master llichard. Perliaps 
you would like to see what lie says.” 

IsTeal was really honest in this. Possildy he saw no o]>portunity 
t'l be otherwise, ^ara, in some curiosity, took the ]>apers from 
jS cal’s hands. The whole w’a.s characteristic of Dick. Tlu* envelope 
was addressed “Mr. Neal, at, Miss DawmiFs. Private,” the ad- 
iIk'ss of their rosi<lence being added. On opening it when deli 
\i‘jcd to him by the postman, Nealliad found it to contain a sealetl 
11 1 tor for Miss Sara Davcnal and a scrap of papei- evident 1}'^ turn 
bom a copy-book for himself. On tluj latter Ins read the following 
lines, and these he now slnuved to his young misti’css. 

“ Dear Me.-*], give the n(»te to my nuiziri Sava when iiobodys buy 
and be sure doiit aunt belt see it or tlieridl lui a row, 11. D.” 

“Oh, thank you, Neal,” she said heartily. J hit as the man left 
the room and she liroke the seal, a half-dread came over lier of what 
it vouild contain. 

“Dkaii Saii\, 

“'J’ho most horrid catastrofy has lia])ened, h'o’s gone and broke 
his arm, ami 1 -want to Udl you how it w.is done 1 must tell sonie- 
l)o(ly or I shall burst, leo’s a brave lltU*l chap iind ke])t his moiilh 
shut wdien old Keen and the doctor were asking <]uestions and let. 
him think it was through lh<‘ blackberys, we had half holliday it 
was Mrs. Keens )»ertliday and we went after the blackbiuys, this 
was yesienlay afternoon, and about (i of us, me and Jones and tom 
Keen and Ualliday and leo and Thomson, if you want to know' 
which of us it w\as, where separated from the rest and g«,»t into um; 
e.f farmer clnpp’s feilds and wdiat should w^e see but his jauiey trying 
to nible at the slnut grass, w'o set up a shout, w hich Ualliday st<>j>i>t 
for fear «if being hoartl, and caught liiiii, and then there w'as a shindy 
as to which J of us should have lirst ride, for w e were affiaid theretl 
not be tinuj for the other throe if the school came up, and the under 
master dogskin (that our name for him lies a sncck) w'asAvith them, 
so to end the disjmto wo all (> got on the puney and a stunning 
gallojip w'e had only it waas rather close to sit, well leo was the 
hindmost and /is^he liadnt much beside the tail to sit on he fell 
but he must 1 k! a groat diitl’for lie had held f)ii all round the feild 
once, ho says it was Jones moved and made him fall and tom Kiion 
says lies sure it w^as, for Jones who has got the longest legs kept 
jogging them to make the ponoy go and he w^as next to leo and leo 
held on by him, T was first and guided the poncy and in taking the 
sw'oop round at the turning leo slwtt ofl' behind, his arm was doubled 
under him and a duller of an arm it must bo for it took and broko^^ 
we didnt know^ he w'as gone at lirst, Jones called out, young Dave- 
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nal’s off, but wo thought nothing and galloped all round the foild 
again, he was lying tliei'c when we got back, and his face was white 
and we called to him and he never answered so we sto])t the poney 
and w'ent toliiin, Jones tried to pull him up and Ico screamed, and 
hallidy calls out Im blest if I dent think lies hurt, 'leo began saying 
he hoped he wasnt killM, you know what a regular little muff he is, 
we jneked hini uj) at last and when vfG saw his arm hang down we 
were frightened above a bit, well we didnt know what was to bo 
done, we carried him into the nexf. feild w'here the poney wasnt, 
for fear of anybody suspecting and just as wo had him by the 
bank the rest of the fellows came down the lane and saw us and 
l,om keen called out that davenal junior was hurt, with that ^hey 
came up and Marsh (thata dogskin) looks up at the high bank above 
Ico and sees the blackboiy's growing on the top of it and sings out 
to leo, 1 know liow this was done, you where on the top of that 
bank trying to got blackborys beyond your reach and you fell oil' it, 
w’dl if you’ll believe luo Sfira wo never told the story to say y(;s, only 
flones said I’m sure [ ilont know sir how ever ho managed to fall, 
and Marsh Ikj thought he did fall off* the bank and wont off’ to take 
the news t(» Keen, and us ff all thought what a jolly clwiuce it ivas 
that we had happeJiod to lay him down by the bank, and innie of 
tliem ever saw tlio i)onoy, leo was carried liome and Mrs. Keen she 
eame out ivith a face as white as bis, tom how did it lia]>[)on, says 
slie laying liold of tom, and .wo gr)tattVaid again, foi* toms iincomimni 
f<aid of Ill's motlier, but ho didut s])Ht, and then Keen came and 
t he siirjon came ami Keen he says to loo liow did you fall di<l any 
body jnisli you «)ff' the bank, no sir sjiys leo, and the surjoii he asked 
lioAv it was done, and loo shook like anything, and began to cry, 
affraid he sliould have to tell a story at la.st which lie cant bare, he 
was shut up in a room then with the doctor and Keen and one or 
two more and wo heard him cry out when they were setting his arm, 
but you know wliaba baby he is poor little chaj) and I wish with all 
my hart it had boon me instead of him, the worst is I should liave 
lost my share of the supper and a jolly good one they give us on her 
berthday every year, cakes and tarts and ])i(ljon pies and lots of 
things and wo have to dress for it and a* heap of duffing girls come to 
it in wJiite frocks but wo <lont mind cm much, and dear sara tliats 
the wlioJo facts i>f how it came about and T couldn’t wnito it truer 
if 1 were telling it to poor Uncle Richard lumself, Jf3os all jolly tliis 
morning and he i.s in bed and has got no lessons to do and he says 
1 am to toll you that lie’ll never get on a [loney with (> again and 
Mrs. Keens very kind to him, and Miss Keen (shes the big one you 
know) is going to road him some storys, he says 1 am to tell it 
doesn’t hurt much and oh sara there’s only (.mo thing we are sorry 
for, tlmt Uncle Richard isnt alive to cure him because hod have 
him home to Hallinghara to do it and perhaps me as well and I 
should get a holliday from, these horrid books, T shall send this to 
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r.eal for fear of aunt bctfc, and mind you hide it, and doiit let a 
night of it reach her, wo arc aufully afraid of that about the ]>oncy 
getting to old keens ears for therod be the dickens to piy, yours 
i illbcl ionately Dick. 

“p s leo sends his love and he hopes you wont be angry with 
him for breaking his arm and T am writing this after school at twelve 
instead of playing, Good buy.” 

Sara smiled, in spite of lierselj, as she folded up tJie letter. But 
‘‘he thought it rather a wonder there had not l)oen a few broken legs 
amongst the instead of one bredeen arm-. 

She got ready for Mrs. Cray, and wont down to the dining-room. 
Miss Bettina had gone out then. She took up a book, but liad not 
I't'en reading many minut es when she saw Neal coming up the street 
1 . liking to a y«.»nng person whose condition in life it was rather dilfi- 
eult to guess. She had a pretty face, Sa7*a could see that, tliough a 
\eil covered it; her gown was one of those cjillcd a ‘‘ washing silk ” 

■ -and very much “washed out” it seemed to bo; and a smart 
shawl was just thnnvn over t he shoulders. But for an air of geiu!- 
lal untidiness, there would liavo been something superior about the 
•;iil. In the face she looketl almost like a lad}’, and Sara had si'eii 
many a lady worse dressed. , 

Sara, behind the blind, could see them, bill tJiey could Jh)t see 
lu'v. Neal stood a moment at the door, and llicn looked down over 
tl.'o railings of the area. 

‘^Aro Uie ladies out ?” ho asked. 

“ Y<‘s,” come back in Dorcas’s voice. The woman evidently did 
not know that Miss Saia had not accompanied her mistress. 

"‘Ymi can come in then,” Sara distinctly heard Neal say to 
the lady — if lady she was. And he opened the dijor wdth his 
titeh-ke.y. 

'riiey .stood in the passage for some little time talking in an 
undertone, and then Neal took her intr) the back-room. It opened 
tt> the dining-room with folding-doors ; but the doors w^ere ahvays 
kept closed : and indeed the back-room w^as chiefly used as Neal’s 
})antry. 8ara, wdio at first hful lH)eii doubtful whether it might not 
be a visitor for herself, came to the conclusion that it was .only a 
visit.i^r for Neal, and she resumed her reading. 

Blit the* voices grew' rather louder; and the W'ords “Captain 
Davenal ” caused her to look ii]» with a start. No wonder she 
slujiild .start at that name, remembering the past. A sudden fear 
came over her that something or other connected with that past was 
agai\ 3 L threatening her brother. 

She could not hear more, for the voices dropped again to their 
covert tone. Another minute, and Neal was conducting the stivaiiger 
to the front door. 

“We shall hear more by the next mail; but there V not the 
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slightest doubt he’s m;xvi‘io<b” Sdia hoard him say as he passed the 
room. The lady i.s an heiress : a Miss Reid.” 

Well,” cried iho other voice, “ J’ll have sfitisfaction. I’ll have 
it S(»me]iow. J don’t care what punishment it brings to him, I’Jl 
have it. ” 

I’lie visitor wont away. Neal closed the do(a* upon her and 
Uinied to behold his young mistress at that of t lie dining room, a 
seared hjok in her eyes, her face white. 

“Neal! what has that young/’ — 8ara hesitated bet w(‘en the 
w(H’ds 'perwn and /m/y, but chose the forjuer — “pCi '*n to do with 
(’a]>tain Davcnal ? ” 

Slu‘ had spoken without r{dlection in her impulse, her rei. nved 
fear, which she had deonie«l buried with the past. Neal b)r {»nce in 
his life was confounded, fic did not speak immediately : hi5 was 
probably striving to recall what had been said tliat it might be 
inconvenient f<n‘ her to bear. 

“ Tell me at once, Ni‘al ; 1 insist on your si>oakiiig,” she reite- 
rated, attri))uting liis hesitation to unwillingness to speak. ‘‘ In- 
deed it is btjttcr that I slnnihl know it. What was she saying about 
my brother { ’’ 

That alanii of some nature Jiad been aroused witliin her, that she 
was painfully anxious,, ami that the alarm and anxiety were con- 
nected with Ca]>taiii l)avenal, Neal could not fail to read. But 
his speech was eortainly less ready than usual, for he still kejit 
silence. 

‘‘ J heard you tell her that- Captain l)av(*iial was mai riod ; that 
further nows would be in by t, lie next mail,” ]>uj'sued Sara, growing 
more invvaivlly iiortui’bod every moiueiil. “What was it to Inu' ? 
Who is she For what pur]M».se did she come here ? Neal, you 
must answ or nu\” 

“ Miss SaiM -if ] lu'sitated to answer, it is that 1 do not like to 
R])eak,'’ he said at longtli. “ I tell the young v\M)man she must be 
mistaken in w hat she says - that it can’t he. But she won’t hear me. ” 

“ W hat doe*s she say { Have you seen her before to-day ^ ” 

“ She has been here once or Uvioi‘ bcfuie. But for understand- 
ing tliat you and my mistress xvere cut I slumld m)t have allowed 
her to come in this time. 1 am very SiUTy IJiat'it should have liap- 
juMied, miss.” 

“But wliat is it r’ returned Sara, nearly wiUl with sus]>onse. 
“ NVhat has she come for ?” 

“ She has come to ask (juestions about Captain Da\eual. ” 

“ But w/iai about Iiim ? What is he to her t ” 

Neal coughed. He took out Ins silk handkerchief - he always 
used very haiidsomo ones — and wi])ed his mouth. Sara trembled. 
Jlis manner was unpleasantly mysterious, and it seemed that she was 
on the verge of hearing something terrible, 

** Doe!l9 she know my brother ? ” 
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“ Sho says shodoes. Miss Sara, I would have given a great deal 
t(» prevent this happening to-day. It will only w(»rry you, and 1 
dan? say J could still have put her ofTand kept Jior (piiot.” 

“ Neal, tell me the worst,” slio cried, her voice and heart alike 
growing faint. “ J must hear it nr)W.” 

‘‘ Well, Miss Sa]'a, she says sho i.s the wife of Captain Pavonal.” 

“ She— says“sho - is — the— wife- -of — Captain Da venal ! ” 

The words were echoed slowly in very astonish inent. Vague as 
her fears had been, they had no^ glanced at this. 

‘‘ It is what she says^ Miss Sara, T told her it must be one of 
nvo things --either that sho was deceiving ino in saying it, or tliat. 
she was herself deceived. But she insists \ipoii it that she is his 
true and lawful wife ; tliat she Mas married to him nearly twelve 
ijioutlis before ho went aiu'oad. She says my late master. Dr. Dave- 
nal. kiicAV of It.’’ 

Sara stared at Neal in a soii f)f helpless way. Never for a 
iiiomenf. did it occur to lierto rjiiestioii the truth ; her mind ac-cepted 
it — a. tei-rible calamity ; vvonse, it seemed in this inoiuent, than all 
that had g<»no het'orc. 

“She came heio this uioriiiiig in ct)nse(|uenee of hearing of tlie 
Captain’s marriage to Miss Jloid. I acknf>wJedged tJjat news had 
conic liome to that- (?tl‘ect. It would have been <juit(? useless, }<aT 
.s(‘e, Miss Sara, to deny what’s knowm jniblicly. ” 

“Neal 1 Neal! you M'ill ii(»t mention* this / ” came tlie feverish 
M'ibli, the lirst uttered in her hewilderiiMiiit.. “You will koej> it 
faithfully? We — 1 - some one musty see what ran lx; done.’’ 

“You may ontiroly de])end on me. Miss Sara,,” ri'-plied N(‘al, 
speaking more imJ^ressi^ely than was his wont —Neal the ini]>a.ssive. 
“Of course, miss, the chief thing wdll he to guard against ex])o.snre.” 

Sara turned iiiUi the dining-room. A sick, faint fear came over 
her that ////.s must be the .secret connected witli her brother which 
had been disclosed that long ]»ast uiglit to Dr. Davcnal. Another 
moment, and she di<l not sec how that could be. There would Inue 
been no crime in it : Captain Davenal was not married then. Her 
liraiii M'as in a chaos of perplexity, her mind agitated Avith doubt, 
Jf this young w«)man-- lady —Vhatever she might he— ivas Edw^ard’s 
wife, how could he have married Bose Beid Had the money 
tempted him ? Calm, self-controlled though she was usually, a 
groan of di^pair broke from her lips. 

Neal in the back-room thought slic called him, and came round 
to the dining-room door. 8he looked uj> as lie stood t here and stared 
at him, just as though she had forgotten avIjo lie was. 

“Did you call, Miss Sara?” 

“T— I — T did not call. Neal— do jmju know - Avhat the name 
is ?-~T mean —what it w?a.s f ” 

“Yes, miss, I know so much as that. Catherine WentAA'orth.” 

ITc retired, leaving Sara alone. Almost a rebellious thought 
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was stealing over her — was she netwr to be at rest ? Not at much 
rest just then certainly ; for Mrs. Cray liail driven up to the door 
and was asking' for her. 

Sara tied her bonnet meclianically and went out. Mrs. Cray 
was seated in a fly. Slie would not ali^dit then, she said, haviiiijf a 
^reat deal to do. Sfira stepx>od in. Mrs. Cray was an imi)erious- 
looking woman, fair and pale, with a handstmio face. Sara thought 
her over-dressed and very fidgety. They wej’e not much acijuaiuted 
with each othei' Avlien at Halliiighani. 

“ 1 liave nothing to wear,” she. said to Sara. “ I ./-nit a host nf 
things. A bonnet first. Mi*s. Mark Cray has given me the addross 
of a dressmaker. She is a little selhsh, is she not 

‘^Who is? "cried Sara, in answer to the (piestioii, which came 
out rather abruptly. 

“ Mrs. Mai’k Cray. To confess to you my opinion, ] think she 
might have lent me her carriage this morning, instead of sending 
me out ill {I hired fly, and keeping the carriage for herself and the 
girls. Tt seems to bo the way of the world nowadays -the 3aniiig 
before the old. Slie is Mark s wife, and I am only his mother." 

Whether Sara would h/ivo found a suitable answer is nncevt;un. 
Something outside com]>letely took away all thought of it. 'riiey 
wore at that moment, [lassiug the War Ollice ; and, coming from 
it with an angry and deformiued look nixm her pretty face, w';»s 
the person wdiom she had. just heard called Catherine Wentivoi-lh. 
Sara shrunk back iii the corner, dismay on lier counteiiiineo and in 
her heart. Had she alranhj ddiioimced Captain Davenal at. hoad- 
<iuartera ? 

Prom milliners t«) linen-drapers, from linen-drapers 1«> dress- 
makers, one j)lace after another, uulil Sara was tired to death, the 
day wore awaiy. The afternoon was waning when the last commis- 
sion was done, ;ind Mrs. Cray, wdio had put <ui the mov bonnet just 
bought, had leisure to tliink of the horse and driver. 

“Poor tliing.s, they must want .some re[)ose," she remarked, as 
she came out (»f the Paul heoii. “ W ell, tliere's only one place nuu o. 
Will you tell tlie. man, my dear?” she added as sJie g(>t in. 
“ Parliament Street. Y<»u know the 'number., T suppose." 

“ Wliat number ?’■ impiired Sara. ‘‘Where to ij) i»arlj;niient 
Street ? 

“To Mr. Oswald Cmy’s. Prackimdl and Sti\yM., I Uiiiik, is the 
name of the firm. ’’ 

“ Therel ” returned Sara in her discomfiture. “ T can’t go there." 

“Not go there ! My dear, I must go there. Mr. Oswald Cray 
is my step-son. T shall call in for a minute to let him know I am 
in London." 

Opposition would be worse than ac({iiiesccnce. Hbside.s, what 
could be her plea ? Saiu, all her pulses lluttering, spoke the address 
.to the driver, .and took her plfwjo in silence beside Mrs. Cray. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

IJKN'n’.S WUONtJS. 

“ Then, Bonn, I won’t have it done ? V’ou can’t t?o.” 

“ Blit I tell you 1 have my orders. I am sent.” 

“ And who gave you the orders, jn-ay ? Who sent you ? " 

‘‘ Mr. Oswald Cray. And the best thing for ^/otc to do is to hold 
,>our tongue and take off tliat gu^^ of a bonnet, and cover your bai i; 
arms* an<l put on a clean apron, amO>therwise make yourself deceiil, 
for’ you /lu/jfi to do it.. And when folks lum; to (loathing, tliey 
m.iy as avcU make up their nnnd.s bi ilo it in the I)cst and readiest 
way tliey can. ” 

ifr. Bonn, in thus l)roathle.ssly telling li is wife shi? “had to do 
it,” did not allude t<» the little personal embcllislnnents he luen- 
tioned, but to something else whicli Mrs. IJenn abhorred above all 
tliings—that of waiting on gentlemen. It liappt*ncd now and then 
tlial a lunclieoii or otJior nu^al would be ordered at tlio otlices in Ikir- 
liameiit )Streot for some friend or .stranger stopjung in London, 
which meal Mis. Bonn had to prepare, and her husbaml to wait 
uj)on. On this day Mr. Street hail oixlcred mutton cutlets to be 
realty for t^vo o’clock, and the tray laid for three persons ; and this 
it w’as that was discomposing Mrs. Benn. In tlie first place, it was 
one of those oft-recurring i»eriodical battles of her life — a cleaning- 
day ; in the next places her hubband had just given her the sUrtling 
information that she would have to wait at the meal as w’^ell as cook 
it. “ And a tine object you arc, to do iti ” die had wound uji with, 
to liimself. 

(.’crtiiinly Mrs. Bonn did not appear to jiarticular advantage to- 
day, looking at her from an artistic point of view. Yon have* had 
the pleasure of seeing her once before in the costume donned for 
the occ.Msioii of those days specially marked in her calendar. At 
this moment she is staiidiilg over the Dutch oven, Imr arms bare 
and a fork in her hand; and ever and anon she stoops to tuiu or 
(ouch the cutlets in the Dutch oven before, the tire. Mr. Bonn is 
in his shii’fc-slec''#.;.s, h;i viiig taken olK his coat to >»rush it, jirepaivitory 
to going out. 

“ It’s sure to be the ca.se ! I’ve marked it times and times again ! ’ 
burst forth Mis. Berm, trying to throw out a live coal which had 
intruded itself into the Dutch oven. “ If ever there’s lunch or any 
holhci'ing extra of that sort wanted, it’s safe bubo on my clcaning- 
day ! Mr. Street has no more consideration than a stalking garnkr ; 
and Mr. Oswald Cray has just as little. They remember my 
cleaning days, and sjiare a body ou ’em.” 
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“ And a fine speech that is,” said Mr. Bonn, in a reprimand int; 
tone. “ YouM }>ett.or not lot it come ni;j;h their ears. We are here, 
you and mo, to do the work that’s recjiiii-ed i>f us, at any hour, 
whether it’s co(»kin^ or wlictlicr it’s waiting, and yeur oi’dinary 
work must give way wlion it’s necessary. They’d soun be getting 
other serA^’iuis in our places.” 

“He comes to the top o’ the stairs just as iho dock was going 
» >110,” observed Mrs. Bonn, paying no more attention to her hus- 
band’s exhortation tlian if she had been deaf. ‘‘ ‘ .\rc you there? * 
ho calls out, and I looked ii]i and see it was Mr. ^Hr;•et. ‘Yes, 
sir,’ says 1 , * I he ; ’ and T was in a cloud of dust at the monicrt. tit h) 
smother you, doing out that tliere wood and liottlc ciijiboard. ' Oh,’ 
says he, ‘ some mutton cutlets for two o’cl )ck, and Iny the tray f«)r 
throe. And do ’em well,’ sa3's he, ‘and a dish of mashed pot;itr)es.’ 
A nice thing that was for me to hear! and to have to go r)iit such 
a tignre, after cutlets, ;uul hinderiitl in my deaning a good two 
hours! Ain’t tliat enough, .hx* Thinn, wihhoul liavdng t«> turn b> and 
wait ? ” 

“ T can’t liolp it,” said .loe, civilly, as he put on Ins coat. “ If i 
am ordered work out of doors I must go and do it, jus' as you must 
the work indoors. Mr. (Ksivald C?ray has sent me down to Inmc- 
, house, aiul I must he hack before ihe otiice doses. Don’t [ toll y«>n 
I cjin’t even stop for my dinner ( ” 

H(i went away without < 4 aying more. Ho )n*obably would have 
liad a few sharp words sent after him, but for an unlucky catas- 
trophe that occnri'od at the moment. Tlie sanccjian of ])otatoes 
fell »»n its side, and (mveloped Mrs. Bonn and llie Dutdi oven in a 
cloud of steam. It Umk aJI that huly’s attention to remedy it ; and 
when slielo(»ked iij) again, Mr. Beiin had di.sapjieared. 

Very reluctantly indeed did she begin to make herself prosi nt- 
able ; but as Beiiu had said, tlnu-c was no help for it. And at the 
appointed hour she took up tlie luncheon- tray Icmking the very 
essouee of deaiilinoss ;iud vospectability. 

Three gentlemen ;issiste<l at the meal— Mr. Street, O.swald Cray, 
and a well-known cimtractor, who had only that day arrived in 
London fnim S])ain, and was going iAto the country to liis works 
liy a four o’clock train. They discussed business whilst they 
lunched. 

A certain projected lino of rail in Spain was tboi rig 'organised. 
Bracknell and Street were the cngineci's, and it was pro)>oscd tliat 
Mr. Oswald Cray should go out as superintendent. The details of 
the affair do not concern us ; but it must be mentioned that the 
sojourn in Spain would be likely, from certain attendant circum- 
stances, to prove of great, advantage t(> Mr. Oswald Cray in a 
pecuniary point of view. 

After the dejiarture of the guest Mr. Street and Oswald re- 
mained {ugether a few minutes ialkiiu':. “You will not think of 
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doclinin.i; it, of course, Cray ? ” renuirkcd the latter. “ I only wish 
J could ! ” 

“ 1 don’t see how you will manage without me here,” remarked 
Oswald. 

“ VVe must manage in the best way we can. Bracknell must bo 
with us more than he has been lately. Of course \ve could send 
some one else to do the Spanish business were it impossible for yem 
to leave ; but it is not impossible, and 1 si)cak in your interest 
when 1 say that it is a chance you ought not to mis.s.” 

“True. J shall like to go, if homo allairs can spare me. I 
suppose it will involve a stay out there of two yc.ars 

“ Nearer three,” remarked Mr. Street. “Then wo will consider 
your going as settleil ; and things must at once be prepared at 
Inane in accordance Avdth it.” 

“ Ves,” acMjuiescod Oswald. “Wait a moment,” he added, as 
Mr. Street was l.uriiing away to descend. “T want to speak to 
you about Allister. I wish you would take him on again.” 

Mr. Street pursed up his lips. tTe had a round face and small 
light eyes, with a lianl lo»>k in them. Whether it was merely for 
the hard look, or whether it w/is iliat tbe look was really the index . 
to the nature — as it generally is — certain it was that Mr. Street 
was not liked in the house. Oswald knew the meaning of the 
conujressed lips. 

“ What is your’ob jccti<»n ? ” he pursued. “ A41i8ter is quite w*oll 
apparently’ and ” 

A]>parcntly 1 there it is,” intcrruplcd Mr, Street. “ U/s a 
great hindiviiice ia business, iliese sickly clerks — well one day, ill 
the next — especially in such .a hou.se .as (»urs. We have no time 
for it.” 

“Allister seems well again. At emc time T thought his lungs 
w ere fatjilly diseased, but I begin to believe 1 was mistaken. Jt is 
nearly tw'elvc months since the worst syiiq)tonis left him, and he 
s<'ems now as strong as 1 am.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Street. “A warm climate, if he could .get ^ 
lo it, might set him up ; l)ut in tjiis place of change and fogs and 
damp, rely uimn it he wil3» not keep well long.” 

Oswald w^as silent. So far as the warm climate went, he agreed 
witli Mr. Street. Had Frank Allister the opportunity of going to 
one it iv/ight s^^t him u]> for a long lift?. 

“ How has he lived ? ” asked Mr. Street. “ He has no money.” 

“He has done w^u’k at home Litoly. AVe have furnished him 
w ith s<nne ; plans and estinuitcs, and such things. He has had 
tracings also from aiiotlior luuisc <u’ tw'o.” 

“ Is that sister of his wuth him still ? ” 

“ Yes. Slie is a faithful ally, and has taken a daily situation as 
companion to a blind lady. It all helps to biing grist to the mill. 
Allister is very anxious to come back, Mr. Street. I rdally see no 
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reason why he should not do so. I am sure of one thing — that he 
is as capable of doing Ida work here now as any clerk wo employ.” 

Now, Will you guarantee that ho shall continue capable of 
doing it ? ” 

I wish T could giifirantoe it.” 

“Of course. Tf wishes were horses — you know the old adage. 
Were I to take him on now, perhaps in winter he would get ill, 
and have to leave again. I say that wo can’t afford those inter- 
ruptions. ” « 

“T trust indeed he would not. He passed well 'hrough last 
winter ; impi’oving every day. ” 

“Last winter was a mild one, excepting a little extreme cold 
we had in November. Next winter may bo a severe one. 1 tell 
you, Cray, there is only one safeguard for Allistev ; and that’s a 
wrarmcr climate. At any rate, a more settled cuie. 8uch is my 
opinion.” 

Oswald would not give in. “Considering that Allistcr is now in 
health and strength ” 

“ Otnnparativcly spcalting,” ])ni in Mr. Street. 

“AVell, if you like to ]mb it so. 15ut I am sure you would be 
surprised to see how strong ho iloos a|>pear to be. Oonsideriug 
this, and that he heliov€\s himself to be jiermauciitly and radically 
cured, it will sound very hard lo him if 1 tell him that w'e cannot 
bike him back agstiu. ” 

“If your wish is to have him back— that is, if yon make a 
j)orsoiial matter of it — have him,” siiitl Mr. Street. “I see you 
want it. ” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Oswald. “ I w^ish him })ack, b(>fh as a matter 
c»f ]>ersonal liking and that lii.^ services aje otticieiit. 1'his de- 
parture of mine for Spain w'ill involve our taking on at least one 
more clerk. Let it bo Allister.” 

“Have it as you like, then,” said Mr. Street. “Let Allister 
come back at once. Tell him b) come on Monday. ’ 

So it was settled. They went down talking together, and en- 
countered Mrs. Bonn on the h»wor ]>assago with a heartb-broom in 
her hand. 

“May I take the tray away, gentlemen?” 

Oswald nodded, ami the woman went uj) tail’s, her face and her 
temper as crusty as they c(mld be. v 

“1 w'dider the w^orld’s lot go on ! ” she (fjaculated, as she iluiig 
the broom on a chair and hegaii t<i ])nt the things together on the 
tray. “I wonder how they'd like to have a day’s cleaning to do, 
and to be called off for three mortal hours in the midst of it ? It’s 
four o’chick if it’s a minute, and I was st >|»j)od in my work at one ; 
and if that’s not thri'e horn’s, I’d like know what is. I’A'^e sot to 
nothing since; liow can T, dressed up to please them? And I’m 
suKi 'My ! w hat cormorants ! ” 
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The subjoined sentence, given utterance to by Mns. Benn in 
lier surprise, had reference to the cutlet dish, on which her ejes 
had just rested. She stood a moment gazing at it, her hands 
uplifted. 

‘•If they haven’t gone .and ate ’em all ! Well, Td not own to 
such famine if T w.as gentlefolks. T sent ’em up for show— for I 
dnii’t forgot the trimming 1 had for skimping the number last time 
cutlets was ordered — never Kupi)osing they’d eat them. I meant 
the rcniJiinder of them ciitleW to come up again for Mr. Oswald 
Civiy’s dinner ; they’d have done for him, w.armcd up. And now 
they’re demolished ! — and I must dance out ag.*vin to that butcher's — 
and Benn wanting something with /iis tea, as he’s sure to do, going 
williout his dinner I— and me with all the low'er part of the house 
to do yet !— and my things to change .again. It’s a wonder the 
world fio go on ! ” 

She carried the things down, but bad t(» make two journeys of it. 
Tt did not add to her geniality. Arrived in the kitchen the second 
time, slie bjok the tilings olf the tray, ftdded the cloth c«aref idly and 
Jail I it in the dresser drawer. Then putting aside tlie fdlier things 
to be waslied by and by, she beg.an to prepare for resuming the 
inttirru])tcfl work. As a i)reliiiiiiiary, she slowly turned her gown 
up over the white apron, and looked nmrM for the broom. After 
easting her eyes in all directhms, recollection returned to her. 

“Drat the broom ! If J Imveii’t gone and left it up-stairs. I 
Avisli their luiieheons and their bother av/is far enough ! ” 

She tui’tietl dmvn her gown again, possibly lost she might en- * 
counter eitlicr of her masUM-s on the way, and proceeded up the 
kitchen stairs. The broom lay on the chair where she had Hung it, 
in Oswald’s sittiiig-rodm. As she biok it u}) she esjiied some crumbs 
iindiT tile table, and stooped down to brush them carefully into her 
liand, grumbling all the Avhilo. 

“It’s just like ’em I dropping their crumbs down like so many 
cliildren ! The trouble I used to have Avhen old Brabknell was 
here ! He’d shake his table-napkin on the carpet ; and Behn 
would come juvay and nevea' ” 

“ Is this t he room ? Is no here i ” 

To be inteiTiijited by these words given in a female voice clos(; to 
lier elbow brought Mi-s. Benn to her legs at onci;. A laily in a g.-iy 
white bonnet .tnd violet-tipped fosithoiH, with c»thcr attire on the 
s;imo grand scale, stood confronting lier. Mi's. Benn ciiuld only 
stare in the first moment from consternation. And tlie lady stared 
too, fii-st at the room, then at Mrs. Benn, waiting for her quejftion 
to be answered. 

“Is who here ?” cried Mrs. Benn. 

“ Mr. Oswald Cray. We were ushered up here by a young man 
Avhom we saw in the p.assage. He said this was Mr. Oswald Cray’s 
room, and he would send him to us. Is he well ” 
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Mrs. Bonn nafurfilly Inokod r4)und for somo one to whom the 
“ we ” ccnild a])i)ly, and siiw a young lady at the door. A sweet- 
looking young lady whose manner was timid and hesitating, as if 
she di(l not like to advance furtlier into the room. You need not 
1)0 told tliat it was Sara Davcnal. She had wished to remain in the 
fly whilst Mrs. (hviy came up ; but Mrs. Cray Jiatl insisted on being 
acctmipanied, and Sara was obliged to yield. How could she hint 
at the relations Avliich had once existed between her and Mr. Osw'/ild 
Cray ? — at the love that lingered stiLl f 

“ lie's as well as a body can be ; leastways if his luncheon’s any- 
iliing to go by,” replied Mrs. Beim in answer to the (jnostiou 'f the 
lady, whom slie had not taken a fancy to, as slie was i)ermitting her 
tones to show. “Did you want him ? ” 

“ I have come to see him,” was the answer. “He is my stt‘p- 
smi, and we have not met for a good while.” 

Mrs. Benn’s manner smldenly 1 hawed. In her crusty way sho 
was fond of her master, Mr. OsAvald Cray ; and she thought she 
might as well be civil (o the lady before her as she was his step- 
mother. 

“ Take a seat, ladies,” she said, placing two chairs, and disposing 
Jierself to ho cordial and confidential. Fate seemed to he against 
Mrs. Beim’s cleaning tlmt day, and we most of us resign ourselves 
to the iiievitahU*. This a])])earanee of Mr. Oswald (h*ay’s step- 
motlier Mrs. Benu regarded as an era in that gentleman’s life, for 
she could not rcmenihcr that during his wliolo residence there any 
living relative had come to inquire after him, with the exception of 
his brc.ther. 

“ His step-motliiT,” cried she a])proviiiglv, as she stood behind a 
cJiair and rested her arms <»u the back of it. “ And might } our name 
he the Scimc as his, ma’am -Mrs. Oswald Cray ?” 

“ 1 am Mrs. Cray,” replied the lady, with em])liasis, and mcline<l 
to resent tile familiarity. But by encouraging the A\onian she 
niiglit satisfy her curiosity as ti) the every-day movements and 
doings of Mr. Oswald Cray. 

Sara sat a little a[)art, near tlic ct'iitre table. Her cheek rested 
on her hand, and lier i‘yos were mecluin’ rally fixed on a small chart 
or plan, Avhich lay at the end of the table f)p}»osite to whore the 
luncheon- tray had been. Quite moelianic lly her thoughts were 
buried in the unhappy occurrence of that morning v the Advent of 
the stranger at her house and the startling communication made 
by Neal. 

The gossip between Mrs. Cray and the woman fell on her ear as 
the numming of gnats in summer ; heard, but not heeded. Oswjild 
did not ajipear ; and Mrs. Cray, ahvays restless, as Sara had that 
morning discovered, started up and sfiid she should go below in 
search of him. 

Mrs. Benn had this peculiarity— and yet, I don’t know that it 
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can be called a peculiai ity, since, su far as my exi)eriencc teaches 
me, it is cliaractcristic of women in general — tJiat liowevor prossiui:^ 
might be her occupations, if once hiunched on the full tide of 
gossip, tlie urgent duties w(udd give way, and tlio gossij> might ho 
jmrsued until nightfall slujuld end it. Mrs. Bonn, deprived of the 
elder lady, turned her attention on the yoiinger. 

Would you hclievo it, miss,” she said. dn»p)»iiig her v«»ico to a 
contidential tone, “his mother's coining liero this afternoon hears out 
some words I said to my husj[)aiid only a day or two ag(», just as 
one’s dreams get bore out sometimes 1 siiys to Bonn, ‘ Mr. Oswald 
(yVay’s relations 'll be up, now there’s going to ])e a change.’ ” 

“ What change ? ” asked JSara. 

“ His marriage, miss ? 

All, she was all too awake to tlic present now. Her lijis parted ; 
her brow tunuKl cold. ‘ His mamag 

“ It can’t be nothing else but his marriage, ” rej>oatc!d Mrs. Benn. 
“Bonn was waiting on him at dinner, ami lie told liim there was 
perhajis going U) be a cliangc, that he wouldn't have him to wait on 
long, for he might he leaving. Benn comes down and repeats to 
me, all wondering, like the gaby he is, Avhat Ids master meant by 
it. Why, his wedding of course, says I ; it dou'l; take a eonjnror lo 
tell that. Well, she's a nice young lady.” 

8ara had her liand raised to lior face, a))parently smoolhing lier 
braided liair. “ Who is she ( ” came breathing from lier lips ; and 
she could baldly have bellied asking it had it been to save lier life. 

“ Well, it’s Miss Allister, if it's anybody,” returned Mrs. Benn, 
in apparent contradiction of wliat she liad just asserted. “They 
are as thick as two [leas, and I know he goes tliore almost every 
eveidng. ” 

Sara had heard enough. In her confused state of mind she liad 
scarcely noted a change biking place in the room. With the last 
words Mrs. Benn and lier brush glided away, and Oswald Cray had 
entered. Some one had told him that a lady was waiting for him 
in liis room, hut he was busy at his desk at the moment and wajtcd ^ 
to finish what he was about. Nothing could exceed his surprise 
when he saw seated there «Mi.ss Sara Davcnal. 

Saiu I’ose. She saw by his manner tliat he was ignorant of Ins 
step-mother’s visit, and .she felt a little embarrassed as she explained. 
“She had only come witli Mrs. Cray ; Mrs. Ciay had just gone down 
in seareli of him.” 

Oswald supposed slie alluded to liis brother’s wife, and made no 
reply. As he stood with Sara’s hand in his lie juited how pale she 
was ; for Mrs. Benn’s startling communication had sent the ^lood 
from her face. It was somewhat singular that this was tlie fii’st time 
they had been alone togetlier since that meinorahle day in the 
Temple gardens : they had met once or twice casually at Mark’s in a 
full room, but not otherwise. • 
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“Have you been well ? ” he asked. “ You are not looking very 
strong. ” 

“Oh, (luito well, tli.aiik you.” 

Oswald li.istoiied to ask a question tJiat Iiad long been on his 
mind. One tliat lirul troubled him i)ei'ha])S more than he wired to 
acknowlodgo to liimself : l»ut he had in>t felt justitied in sei‘king a 
sjM‘oial occasion to ]mt it. 

“Now that I liave the 4)i>i»ortunity, will you forgive' me if I ask 
whether that uiipleas;int matter is .settled tliat caused 3^0111* Visits to 
Essex Street? 1 still think 3^ou \vodld liavc done wL*^ly to contide 
it to me.” 

“It is quite settled,” answered Sara, tone full of satishiction. 
“ Settled and done wdth.” Ah, poor thing, she forgot niomontaril3", 
as she spoke, the fresh griov*auce opened up that morning, which 
was ]»erhaps eonnected with it. 

“ 1 am glad of it,” he heartily said. “ [ should not like to have 
gone away for an indefinite period knowing that 3^011 were in any 
dilemma, and no one perhaps to see you out of it. Friendship ma3’' 
still exist between us tacitly, if not yet iictively,” he continued in 
low, earnest bmes. “Nothing else is left to us.” 

Slic thought lie alluded to his marriage. She stood somowliat 
like a sbitiie, feeling cruelly wronged, but loving him beyond all 
else in life. Not wrongeU by him : it was fate that wronged her : 
he would have loved lior still, had he dared, and she felt that he 
honoured her in all tendoniess. She felt — and the hot crimson 
dyed her face at the thought— that he loved her better than that 
other one. 

The rebellious tears w^olled up to her eyes, and she turned hoi’ 
face away. “ Are you going to he absent long ! ” she asked, tiying 
to speak indifferently. 

“ 1 think so. Ibnv long I cannot tell yet. I am going to 
Spain.” 

There was a pause. Sara, with an air of iiucoiicern, began 
putting straight the cra]»c folds on her dress. Osw'ald turned to the 
dodl. 

“AVhere can Cai’olino be?” he exclamied. “Did 3^m say she 
had gone down in search of me ? ” 

“ Not Caroline. It is not Caroline. It is Mrs. Cray, Mark’s 
mo tiler. I came out w'ith lior to show her the way to different 
jdacos, but I did not kmuv she w^as going to bring me Iuto.” 

“ Mark’s mother ! ” Dut ere Oswald could sa3’' more, Mi’s. Cray 
appeared. She had found her way into Mr. Street’s room d<^wn- 
stairs, thinking it might be Osw'ald’s, and had remained making 
acquaintance witli that gentleman. Oswald Cray the rising en- 
gineer, and Oswald Cray the little interloper in her husband’s 
bouse, were essentially different people to the worldly-minded 
Mrs. Cray. 
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CHAPTER XLVl. 

AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 

Mark Cray uiid liia wife were attiriiig theinselvea for some scene 
of evening gaiety. The past fortnight — for that period had elapsed 
since the arrival of Mi's. Cray in London— had brought nothing 
else but gaiety. Shopjiiug in the morning, drives in the afternoon, 
whitebait dinners at Blackwall or Greenwich, dinners at Riclimond, 
theatres in tlie evening, receptions at home, parties at other houses ; 
noise, bustle, whirl, and expense. Caroline loved the life ; were it 
tfikoii from lier, she said randomly to Mrs. Cray i>no day, she could 
not survive it ; she should die of mnui ; and the Miss' Grays had 
never been so hap^jy in their lives, or their mother either. 

Their visit had come to an end now, and they had left for honuj 
that morning. I Unwillingly, it is true, but Mrs. Cray had deemed 
it wise not to wear out their welcome. They were a large jiarty ; 
and she privately contemplated a longer visit in the spring, during 
the glories nf the London season. Mark had treated them right 
regally, and had contrived t<» screw out fitin some imjK^ssible }M)cket 
a tweiity-i)ound note, wJiich ho put into his mother’s hands for the 
journey. “J shall ho able to allow you and the girls sometliing 
worth having next year, when the ore’s in the market regularly,” 
he said to her. Altogether, Mrs. Cray was well Siitisfied with hej; 
imjiromptu visit. 

“ J say, Cariue,” cried Mark, coming forth from his dressing- 
rcHiiij, “ what’s gone with my diamond studs 'i ” 

“Of what use asking me was Carine’s answer, who was turn- 
ing slowly round before the large glass, to contemplate the etfcct of 
a new dross which her maid had just finished arranging ii^ion her. 
“You must make haste, Mark, or wo shall be late. The din-^ 
ner’s at seven, mind ; and 1 know it docs not want above a quarter^ 
to seven now. ” • 

“ We shall get there in live minutes,” carelessly answered Mark. 

“ J can’t lind my diamond studs.” 

“I think tl^ey are in your dressing-case, sir,” spoke up the maid. 

“ I saw them there a day or two ago.” 

Mark went back, and found ho Jiad overlooked them. He 
finished dressing, all but the coat, and came into his wife’s room 
again. 

“CaiTy, isn’t it old What’s-his- name’s affair to-night in Kensing- 
ton Gardens ? We promised to go, didn’t we ? ” 

“Of course wc did, Mark, 1 intend to go, too. He says it will 
be a charming party in spite of the world being out o? town. Wo 
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shall get away from tlie dinner by half-past niiio o’clock, I dare say. 
Shall I do?” 

She was turning herself nmnd before tlie glass, as before. Be- 
tween two glasses, in fact, one in front, one behind. Her dress 
was some beautiful fabric, white and mauve ; and her violet eyes 
and her glowing cheeks spoke all too jdaiulyof her besetting vanity. 
Certainly, if vanity is over pardonable, it was in Caroline Cray as 
she stood there, so radiant in her youth and beauty. 

** Oh, you’ll do,” returned Mark, jvith slight gallantry ; but his 
white necktie had been refractory, and he was resettling It again. At 
that moment he heard a knock at his dressing-room door. 

“ Who’s there? Come in,” he called out, stepping into his own 
room. 

One of the men-servants entered and presented a card to him. 
Mark, “whose hands wore busy with his necktie, bent his head to 
read it as it lay on the silver waiter. “ Mr. Brackenbiiry.” 

“Mr. Brackenbury ! ” repeated Mark to himself. “Wlio on 
jL'artli's Mr. Brackenbury? 1 can’t see anyone now,” ho said to tlie 
servant. ** Tell him so. 1 am just going out.” 

“ 1 told the gentleman you were on the point of going out with 
luy mistress, sir, that the carriage was waiting at the door ; but he 
insisted on coming in, amj said you would be sure to see him.” 

“ Who is it?” cried Caroline, stepping forward. 

“ Some Mr. Brackonbiuy. Don’t know him from Adam. (Jo 
down, (ieorge, and say that T can 9Wt see him, oi* any one else, tliis 
evening. ” 

“The idea of strangers intruding at this hour!” claimed 
Caroline. * ‘ Mark, I diirti say it’s some one come to worry you to get 
them shares in the mine. ” 

Mark made no rejdy. He was in cnougli “ wc;rry ” just then 
with his necktie. “ Bother the thing! ” lie cried, and pulled it off 
again with a jerk. 

The servant came back again. ITe bore another card, a few lines 
addgd to it in j^eiicil. 

“ I must and will sec you. Denial is useless.” 

Mark Cray read the words twice over r.ud decided to g(» down. 
They almost seemed tti imply a threat, and ho did nut inulersUiiid 
threats. Mr. Brackenbury had arrived in hansom cab, the horse 
iwiiiting with the .speed it Iiad made ; but Mark did i;ot know that 
yet. 

“ I won’t be a minute, Caroline. The fellow insists on seeing me. 
I’ll just see what he wants.” 

Hastily putting on another necktie and his dress coat, ho descended 
the stairs, and entered the room where tli i visitor was waiting. And 
then Mark recognised Mr. Brackenbury as a gentleman who had re- 
cently purchased a few shares in the mine. Amidst the many, many 
shareholdei's, it was not surprising that Mark had forgotten the name 
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uf one of tlicii). Ill point of f;ict these few shares had heoii Mark’s 
own. Being excessively pressed for ready money he had ordered )iis 
)>roker to sell them out. 

“Oh, Mr. Brack enbury! ” sfiid Mfuk, sliaking hands with him in 
a conlial manner. ‘ ‘ Do you km >w youi* name had coni] )letely escajied 
my iiiemoiy. 1 have not a moment to spare for you to-night. I am 
going out with my wife to dinner.” 

“Mr. Cray,” said the visitor, a middle-aged, solemn-looking 
man, “you must return me my two hundred pounds. I liave come 
fi)r it. ” 

“ Return you your two hundred iiounds ! ” echoed Mark. “ My 
gocnl sir, T don’t understand you. What two Imndrod ijoiinds ? ” 

“ The two hundred ])ouuds I paid for those shares. Tliey were 
transf(irred from your name to mine ; therefore 1 know they were 
your own.” 

“ Tliey were iny own,” Siiid Mark. “ What c»f that ? ” 

“ Well, 1 must have the money returned to me, and you can re- 
ceive hack the shares. J have brought them in my pocket. I am 
of a delermined spirit, sir, and I will have it returned.” 

Mark llcw into a rage. Ho was a great man now, and great 
men do not take such words with impunity. “ Vou can have your 
money Uaek to-morrow,” he said, with hai;ghty contemjil. “Take 
the shares to my broker- if you don’t po.ssess one of your own — and 
lie will ro-purchase them of you.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Brackonbury. “ Jhit I want the monty from 
you to-night. 1 want it now.” 

“ Then you can’t have it-,” returned Mark, 

Mr. Brack enbury advanced --lw>th of them were standing — and 
laid his linger on Mark’s arm. “ Mr. Cray, 1 have not come to you 
as an enemy ; I don’t wish to be one, and there’s no occasion fur 
unpleasantness between us. I want my money back, and 1 must 
have it— / mast hmw it, umlerstand, and to-night. After that, 1 will 
hold my tongue as long as it will servo you.” 

Was the man talking Creek was he out of his mind ? AV^iat 
did it mean I Mark’s indignation began to lo.se itself in puzzled 
curio.sity. ^ 

“ I have liad a private telegram to-night from the mine,” resumed 
Mr. Brackeiibury, dropping his voice to a cautious wliisper. “ Somo- 
thiug i.s*wi\>iif> with it. I jumped into a hansom ” 

“Something wrong with it!” interrupted Mark, cutting short 
the explanation, his tone insensibly changing t<^ one of dread ; for 
that past summer’s night whicli had brought the telegram to Mr. 
Barker reeiiiTed vividly to his mind. “ Is it water ? ” he lireathed. 

Mr. Brackeidnny nodded. “An irruption of water. I feai’ — 
you’ll sec, of course — but 1 fear the mine and its i)n)sperity aie at 
an end. Now, Mr. Cniy, you rejiay me iny money and I’ll hold my 
tongue. If this does not get about — and it sliall not tlh'ough me — 
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you’ll have time to ne^^ot-iato Rome of your shares in the market to- 
morri>w inoriiiiig, and put something in your pocket before the 
disiistor gets uiiid. J only want to secure mysolf. Trilling as the 
sum of two hundred pounds may seem to you, its loss to me would 
be utter ruin/’ 

Mark fedt licvvildored. ‘"And if 1 do not give you the two 
hundred pounds to-night, what then?” 

“TJi’on 1 go out witli to-morrow’s dawn and publish the failure 
(»f the‘ mine to the City. I’ll publjsli it to-iiigbt. But you wdll 
not drive me to that, Mr. Cray. I don’t want to b.’rm you ; I 
have said it; but my money 1 must hav'e. It wt>uJd not be 
pleasant ft)r mo to pi-oclaim that there lias already bei‘u one 
irruption of water into the mine, wdiich you and Barker kept secret. 
1 happen to know so much ; and that tlie shares were sold to mo 
itficr it, as T dare say shares have been sold to others. Perhaps the 
public might look on tliat as a sorb of fraud. J do ; for T consider 
a mine is never safe once the water has been in it.” 

Mark paused. "‘It is strange that news of this should have 
come to you to-niglit and not me.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Brackenbiiry. “T am having the mine 
watched, lb is only lately that I heard about that first irruption of 
water : I <lid not like it ; and as I hai)[)on to have a friend downi 
tliere 1 got him to be on the look-ont for me.” 

“Is it any one coinu5otod with the mine ” asked IMark, sharjily. 

“ Yes, it is ; no one else could do it. But that’s oi no conso- 
(juenco. I had a telegram from him to-night ” 

“ Will yon let me see it I ” inteiTupted Mark. 

“ 1 did not bring it witli me. It told me that the water was 
flowing into tlio mine ; Jlomng, mind ; and it added these w'ords, 

‘ Not knowui hero yet.’ 1 infer, therefore, that the men had left 
the mine for the night, that the mischief will not be generally 
known there until the morning, and comoquontly cannot bo known 
liero. You w'ill have time to »ive something.” 

5/tark felt as if water were flowing over him. He stood there a 
picture of perplexity, his face blank, his hand ruiniing restlessly 
through his hair, after his old restless nvnmer, the diamond studs 
in his shirt sparkling and flashing. All this sounded as though 
some treason, s(^me treachery, were at w' "k. If this man could 
get news up, ho and Barker ought to have had it. 

A knock at the door. It opened about an inch, and Caroline’s 
voice was heard. 

“Mark, we mmi go. We arc keeping dinner waiting.” And 
Mark was turning towards her, when Mr. Brackenbiny silently 
cau^lit him by the arm, and spoke in a a hisper. 

“No ! Not until you liavc given me my money.” 

“Allow me to say a word to my wife,” sfiid Mark, haughtily. 
“I will return to you in an instant.” 
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Caroline stood there with questioning eyes and a rebellious face. 
Mark shut the door whilst he sjKjke to her. 

“You must go on alone, my dear. 1 can’t come yet. I’ll join 
you later in the evening.” 

“ Mark ! What’s tliat for ? ” 

“ Hush ! This gentleman has c<uno up on husinrss from tlie 
(5ity, and I must attend to him,” wliispored Mark. “ 1 11 gel rid 
of him as soon a.s 1 can.” 

lie wa.s hurrying her out the earviage as lie spoke, and lie 
])laccd her in it, .she yielding to his stnuig will in her hewildej inenl. 
Once seated in it, she .s])okc. 

“But, Mark, why .should he cimie on hnsinoss no}>'t ANhat is 
the bu.sineBs ‘I " 

“Oh, it has t/) do with the Creal Wheal Bang,” wiid IVIark, care- 
lessly. “It’s all right ; only I can’t get away just at the minute. 

1 won’t he long. Thtiy are not tr> Avait diniiei’, mind.” 

The carriage drove away, and Mark returned indoors. 11 is 
nnwelcome visitoi* sto<jd in the same place, apparently iu»t having 
stii red liand cu* foot. 

“JIow am I to know whether this nows you have Inought. is 
true?” was Mark’s first question. And Mr. Jiraekojihury looked 
at him for a minute ])ofore rejdying to it. 

“1 don't alti»getlier take you, Mr. Oj-ay. You cannot think I 
should knowingly bring you a false ^i‘t‘poi't ; my character is too 
much respected in the City fte* you to fear that ; and you may ndy 
npf)n it, iinhap]>ily, that there’s no mi,st?ike in the tidings for- 
Avarded to me.” 

“Well — allowing that it shall ])rove to ])e tine— wliy rajit 3'ou 
take your shares into the market and realise ti>>morr(uv ntorning, 
as well as coming to me for the money to-night ? ” 

“Because 1 am not sure that I could realise !” Avas the frank 
rcsiKjiise. “I don’t siipjiose the iiitelligeuco will be public by that 
time ; I don’t think it A\ill ; but 1 cannot answer for it that it 
won’t. You must give mo the money, Mr. Cray.” 

Mark took an instfint’.s counsel Avitli himself. Might ho dare to “ 
defy this man, and refus^j his demands? He feared not. Mark 
Avas not more scrupulous than are some other shareholders we have 
read of ; and the chance of realising something in the morning, 
to set off agaiqst the utter ruin that seemed impending Ai\as not t<) 
be forfeited rashly. But Iioav was he to j^ay the money I He had 
not two humlred shillings in the house, let alone tAV'o hundred 
pounds. 

“ I cfin’t give it you t-o-night,” said Mark. “I have not got it to 
give.” 

“I must and will have it,” was the resolute answer, “i dare 
say you can go out and get it somewhere : fifty people would l)o 
glad to lend you money. 1 shall remain here until I htw e it. And 
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if you deem mo aciint of courtesy Mr. Cray, you may set 

it down to iiu* sore feeling in iiiy iniiid at the circumstances under 
which the shui'es were sold to me. 1 would never have touched 
them had 1 sus])ect(!d water had l)eeu already in the mine.” 

“ That/s talking nonsense,” Sfiid Mark, in his irritfition. “The 
mine was as sound and as safe after the water had been in it jis it 
was before. It was nothing more than a threatening ; nuthing 
to luirt.” 

“A threatening — ^just so. Well. ,it is of no use to waste time 
squabbling over terms now. That will do no gr)od.” 

Mr. Bracken bury was right. It certainly would do nc g(iod. 
Mark went out, leaving him there, fi)r he refused to stir ; and i>f»t 
seeing a cab, hurried to Mr. Barker’s lodgings in Piccadilly. A 
hansom could hardly have gone more (luickly. It was not that he 
hoped Mr. Barker v\<iuld supjily the two hundred pounds: that 
gentleman was as shoit of ready-money as himself ; but Mark was 
burning with imj)atience to impart the disastrous news, and to hear 
whether Barker had had intelligence of it.. 

Disappointment. Mark, panting and breathless, seized the bell 
of Mr. Barker’s house and rang a peal Ihat startle<l the house, 
only to ho tohl that Mr. Barker was not within. He had gone 
out in the aflernoou : tln,^ servant did not know where. 

“lias any telegram come up fr<nn Wales bi-night ?” gasped 
Mark. 

“Telegram, sir? N'o, sir; iiotliing at all has come to-night, 
neither letter nor anything.” 

“I’ll be back in a short time,” said Mark. “If Mr. Ihxrkcr 
returns, tell him to wait in for me. It is of the very utmost im- 
portance that 1 sluHild see him.” 

Ho turned away, jumjied into a passing liaiwom, and ordered it 
to drive to Parliamonl Street. The two liundred pounds he mitst 
get somehow, and ho knew no one he could apjdy to at a moment’s 
notice, save Oswald. 

Mark wa.s not the only visitor to Oswald Gray that night. He 
had been sitting ahme, after dinner, very deep in deliberation, 
when Bonn came up sinking in a gei^.leman. It proved to be 
-^.Jleiiry Oswald. 

They had not met since the funeral ' ^ Lady Oswald twelve 
months before, and at the lir-st moment Oswald scartydy know him. 
Henry Oswald was a cordial nnui. He had not inherited the cold 
heart and haughty bearing sc» charactori.stic of the Oswalds of 
Thorndyke, and he grasped Oswald’s hand warmly. 

“ I have been out of England almost ever since we met, Oswald — 
I am sure you will let me call you so, we are near relatives — or 1 
should have eudeavoured to imjjrove the acquaintf'uice begun at 
that short meeting. 1 want you to be friendly with me. 1 know 
how w'rong has been the estrangement, and what cruise you have to 
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hate us; but surely you and I can atford to do away witli llio 
jwojudicc that has kept you and Tlionidykc apart.” 

Oswald saw how genuine were tJic words, how earnest the wish ; 
and from that moment his “prejudice” went out of him, as far as 
Henry Oswald was concerned, and his oj^cs lighted up with an 
earnest of future friendsliip. He had liked Henry (Oswald at that 
iirst meeting ; he liked him now. 

They sat togetlier, talking (»f the da 3 ’^s gone hy, wdion I hey t^vo 
w^ere unconscious children. Of Oswald's mother ; of the conduct of 
her family tow'ards her ; of the insensate foliar- -it was his son 
called it so -tJ)at still estranged Sir I*hili)) from ()s\vald Cray. 
They tjilked freelj’ and full^^ as though tluy had boon intimate for 
years “-far more contideiitiaJl^^ than Oswald had ever talked to his 
half-brollicr. 

“I shall l>e proufj of your fruMidship, Oswald,” cried the young 
man, warmly ; “if that’s not an omimuis word for one of us. Ihit 
I fancy you inherit the famil}^ failing far more tlian 1. You will he 
one of the Avorld’s groat men j'et, making yr>ui‘self a name that the 
best might envy.” 

OsAvald laughed. “If the world envies those who w'ork hard, 
then it may ciivj^ me.” 

“lean toll you what, (Wald, if w’ork's nob envied in these 
days, it is honourcid. In the f>ld da^^s of darkness - I’m sure. T can 
call them jjo, in comj)anson with these - it was such as J who were 
envied. The man horn wdth a silver s[K>on in his m<>uth, who lua'd 
do iKjthing his whole life long but sit in idJeness a3id enjo^^ his title 
and foitunc, and be clothed in pui 7 )le and tine linen, ;ind far' 
s\im])tuously every day— lie had the honour then. Now the man of 
industry and talent is ]K>w%*d down to, he who labours ornvards and 
upwards to use and imj)rove tlie gifts bestowed upon him by God. 
Tt may be W'rong to say it, but I do say it in all sinoeritj^, that T, 
Henry Oswald, born to a title, envy you, Oswald Cray, liorn to work.” 

From one .subject they w^ent to aiK>thcr. In balking r>f the Grays, 
they spoke of Mark, and from ]\lark the transition to the Otca* 
Wheal Bang Company wais an easy one. Henry 0.sw\ald ha<l heard 
and read of its i)romisc, .ind he now asked Osw'ald’s opinion of its 
stability. He had a few hundreds to spare, fi;r he had not been an 
exti*avagant man, and felt inclined to embark them in the Great 
Wheal 'B.ang.'- Oswald advised his doing so. Ho himself had em- 
barked all his spare cash in it, a thousand pounds, and he thought 
he had done well. 

“Then J’ll see about it to-morrow%” decided Henry Oswald; 
“and get it completed before I go down to Thorndyke.” 

He departed soon, for he was engaged that evening, and Oswald 
resumed the train of thought his entrance had interrupted. The 
ddiberation it may be said. He was pondering a grave question : 
Should he nob despatch Frank Allister to Spain in pWe of himself ? 
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Allister was equally capable ; and two or throe ycars^ residence in 
that climate might renovate him for life. It would be a great 
sacrifice f»)r him, (Oswald ; a sjicrifice, in st>me degree, of name and 
fame, a great sacrifice in a pecuniary ]>oint of view ; })ut he was a 
conscientious man, very diilerent from the generality of business 
men, wdio seek tlicir own elevation, no matter who is left l>ehind. 
Oswald as a child had learnt the wholesome doctrine of doing to 
others as wo would be done by : and he carried it out practically in 
content to leave the issue with (3od. How many of us can say 
as much ? 

A few minutes’ earnest thought and he raised his head 'A’^h a 
clear countenance. The decision was made. 

“Allister shall go,” he said, half -aloud. “Should he fall ill 
again in this wretched climate next winter, and die, J should have 
it on my coiiscionce ft»r ever. Jt will bo a sacrifice b*r me, but li(»w 
can I place my own julvancemont against liis life I I ought rujt, and 
1 will not do it.” 

The words had scarcely left his li])3 when Mark came in. Not 
Mark as wo .saw him just now, troubled, eager, panting ; but TMark 
all coolness and smile.s. A little hurried, i)erhaps, but that was 
nothing. 

He had come to ask Oswald a favour. Would he accommodate 
him with a cheque for two hundred pounds until the banks opened 
in the morning ? A g<iritleman, to whom was owing that sum on 
account of the Great Wheal Bang, had urgent need of it that very 
night, and had come bothering him, Mark, for it. Tf Oswald would 
.jcomiiKidato him, ho, Mark, .should feel very much obliged, and 
would rotum it in the morning witli many thank.s. 

“ 1 liave not as much of my own,” .sai I Oswald. 

“ But you can give me a che<(iie on tlie firm, can’t you ?” re- 
t urned Mark, playing carelessly with his diamond stud.s. 

Oswald did not much like this suggestion, and licsitated. IVlaik 
spoke again. 

f»^It will be renderiifg me the greatest possible service, Oswald. 
The fellow has to leave town, or something, by one of the night 
trains. You sliall have it back the first t-hing iu the morning.” 

“ You are sure that I shall, Mark ? ” 

“Sure ! ” echoed Mark, opening his smal grey eyes very wide in 
surprise. “Of course I am sure. T)o you think [ sR«Hild forget to 
lu iiig it you ? Let me have it at once, there’s a go(»d brother. 
Carine will think I am never coming ; we have to gc.) to two parties 
to-night.” 

Oswald wrote the cheque and gave if- him. It was a cheque on 
the linn : “ Bracknell, Street, and (Xs>vala Cray for Oswald’s name 
ajipeared now'. 

And Mr. Mark carried it off with him. “ There’s a good 
biHDther, indeed ! ” 1 wonder how he slept that night ! 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

COMMOTION. 

When the biisinefts world awoke tlie next Humming in London Mark 
Cray was at the olliccs in the City. Barker was there before him, 
and started forward to meet him as he eiiterod. Mai’k had nut 
succeeded in seeing Barker the previous night. 

“ Cray, it’s all up. 1 am afraid it’s all ii]).” 

“ Have you heard from Wales ? ” 

“ T had a telegram this morning. There s an irruption of water, 
in earnest this time. It’s ihnving iii like a torrent. Look here.” 

Mark’s hands shook as he hehl the telegram. “ I wasn’t, in bed 
till three <j ’clock,” said he, as if lie would make excuse for the signs 
of agitation. But though he tried to account for his shaking hands, 
he could not for his scared face. 

Yes, Mr. Barker was no doubt right: it was “ all uji” with the 
(Jreat Wheal Bang. Mark and he stood alone oviu’ the table in the 
board-room : in consultation as to w^hat tliey could do, and what 
tlK‘y might do. 

Might they dare -allown'iig that tlie .public still reposed in happy 
security — to take some shares into the market, and secure themselves 
.something out of the wreck ? Barkei* was all for doing it • at any 
rate for ttyhHj it -“whether it would woik,” he said. Mark hung 
baidi in indecision : ho lliouglit there miglit bu after- con sc'<|neiices. 
He told Barker the episode of Mr. Brack eubiirys visit, ami of his 
satisfying that gentleman with the chetiiio of Bracknell, Street, and 
O.swahl Cray, wdiich choiine was no doubt cashed hy that time. 

“Mean old idiot ! ” ajiostropliiscd Mr. Barker. Tliat’s alwviys 
the w'ay with those petty peo])le. They’ll make more fuss over their 
paltry hundred pounds or two than others do over thousands 1 
wouldn’t have paid him, Mark.” 

“1 couldn’t help it,” said Mark. “You should have scon the 
fuss he made. Besides, if J had not, he would have pmidaimed the 
thing from one end of London to another.” 

“Well, abrat those share.s,” .said Barker; “we must make as 
much as ever we c.an. Will you go, or shfill I ?” 

“ Perhaps it’s known already,” returned Mark, dubiously. 

“Perhaps it isn’t. Brackenbuiy gave yim his w^ord that he’d 
keep quiet, and who else is likely to know it ? Letters cun^t get 
here till the aftenioon post, and no one at the mine \vouhl make it. 
their business to telegraph up.” 

Mark stood in restless indecision. When annoyed, ho w.*i.s 
tidgety to a degree ; could not remain still. Perhaps he had in- 
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horited liis molhcr’s tonipuramcut. lie pushed his liair back inces- 
santly ; he nervously rni’^ored the diamond studs in his shirt. 
Mark was not in the habit t»f w^eariiig those studs by day, or the 
curiously line embroidery they were adorning. Whether, in his 
confused faculties, he liad put in the studs that morning, or had 
absently retired to rest in his shirt the previous night, studs and all, 
must be loft to conjecture. 

Look liore, llarkcr,’^ said he. “If news had not come to us of 
the diswister, t(i you and to me, 1 would willingly liave taken every 
sliare wo ])Ossess intf) the market, and got the ui'^ney for tlioni 
down, if 1 could. T5ut the news has come : and I don'i lliink it 
would do.” 

** Wlio’s to know it lias come ? ” asked Barker. 

“Well, things <lo often come out, you know ; they nearly always 
dll so ; cspocially if they are not wanted out. Perha])S the telegra[)h 
oflico could bo liroiight u]) to prove it, oir something of that sort." 

“ Well I " Siiid Barker. 

“Well, ” re])oate<l Mark, ‘ ‘ It mightn’t do. " 

“Oh, bother, Cray! Wo must do it. Wo must stand out 
through thic.*k and thin afterwards that the message never readied 
us. I could ; and you arc safe, for you have not had one at all. 
Look at our jiosition. Wo 7tiust realise. Of course wo can’t attempt 
to negotiate many shares ; that would betray us ; but a few wo 
might, and must. Wo must, for our own sakes ; we can’t stand 
without a penny to fall liack' upon." 

Mark still hesitiitcd. “I would have done it with all the pleasure 
in life but for this telegram, " he reiterated. “For one thing 
Oswald would never forgive me ; my name’s the same as his, you 
know ; and I shall have to face liim over this two hundred pounds ; 
that will be bad enough. And there ’s\uy mother. And my wife, 
Barker : you forget her." 

“ I don’t forget her, T am thinking of her," was Mr. Barker's 
answer, “It’s for her sake, as much jvs ours, that you ought to 
socur6 a little roady-moncy. You’ll want it. I know that mtich, 
for 1 have been down in uiy luck before." 

Mark looked iiTesoliitc and pitiably gloomy. “1 don’t sec my 
way clear," he resumed, after a pause. “ Let’s put the thing into 
plain black an<l white. 1 go out, and seU some shares, and get the 
money paid down for them, and i>ocket it. An lyour afterwards 
the iiew's spreads that the mine's destroyed, and the. shares si.ro 
e<>use<iucutly worthless. Well, Barker, my belief is that they could 
proceed against me criminally for disposing of thosii slisires " 

“Not if you did not know the mine was wrong when you to«»k 
them into the market." 

“Nonsense," returned Mark, irritably, “they’d be sure to know 
it. 1 tell you it vroiild be safe to come out by hook or by crook. 
They’d calk it felony, or swindling, or some such ugly name. Do 
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you suppose I’m going to put my head into that noose ? I was born 
a gentleman.” 

“And do you suppose 1 wish cither of us to do it?” retorted 
Barker. “ 1 sliouldn’t be such a fool. 1 never go into a thing 
unless I know 1 can tight my Avay out of it. 1 shall take a few 
shares into the market, and feel my way. I shall sell them for 
money, if 1 can ; and you shall share it, Mark. I su])poso you 
won’t object to that ? ” 

NOf certainly, Mark would liiive no olijection to that. 

“1 did not hear tlie disaster until later, you know,” said 
barker, winking. “ Now's of it came xij) t^» us by the afternoon ]>ost. 
If they do find out about the telegram, why, 1 never opened it. 
N<» one saw mo open it, ’’added Barker, with satisfaction. “Jhave 
had so many up fr«»m the mine at 1113^ lodgings that the servants 
sign and put them in my’ sitting-room as a matter of course. This 
one was put tliere tliis morning, and f foumnt when 1 came down, 
but no one was in the room. Oh, it will be all rjght. And J say, 
Mark, if ” 

Mr. Barker’s ]u*oj(H*ts were stoi>ped. Absorbed in thei)- coiiver- 
satiem, lie and Mark had alike failed to notice a gnulually iiKTcasing 
hum in the street outside. A very gentle, almost imperceptible 
hum at first, but increasing to a commotiojj now. With one bound 
they' reached the window. 

A conc<»urse of j)oo]»le, their numlu.us being augmented every 
moment, luul assetjibled beneath, I'hey uere waiting for tlie open- 
ing of the ofiioes of tlie Orcat Wheal Iking at ten o’clock. And tlio 
hour was aliriost 011 the point c>f striking. 

“ It’s all uj),” shouted Barker in Mark’s ear. “ Tlie news is 
•1 broad, and tlioy' liave heard of it. I^nuk at their faces ! " 

Tlie faces were worth looking at, Ihongli not as a pleasant sight. 
\nger, rage, (lisappointmeiit, above all were depicted 

iliere. ^JMie im])atience of a wolf "waiting to spring u]khi its jirey'. 
One of the faces unluckily turni'd its gaze u^iwards and caught siglit 
of Barker’.s. Barker 8a"vv it; he liad not been quick enough 
drawing away' from the window. 

“ They W’on’t be kept out Jiow, doors or no doors,” said he quietly 
to Mark. 

IVIr. Barker was right. Ere the words had died away ui)on his 
lijis a sound as the door of the house were being beaten in ensued. 
In the mid.st of it rose the sound of human voices: lUsjointed 
wonls distinguishable amidst the tumult. “ Let us in ! Como out 
to us ! ” 

Mr. Barker advanced to the stairs, and leaned over the balus- 
trades. “ Williams,” he called to an attcmlant official below, “you 
can oj)en the doors. The gentlemen may come up.” 

It was curious to note tlie difference in the two men. Barker 
^Vas as cool as a cucumber ; self-jiossessetl as ever ho hiid been in 
^ Oswald Cray, 22 
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his life ; ready to make the best of everything) and quite equal to 
the emergency. Mark Cray, on the contrary, seemed to have pwted 
alike with his wits and his nerves. Not more completely did he 
lose his presence of mind in that long piist evening which had been 
so fatiil to Lady Oswald. Xiis hands shook as with terror ; his face 
was white as death. 

“ Will they pull us to pieces, Barker ? ” 

** Pooh 1 ** said Barker, with a laugh at the evident tremor. 
**What has taken you, Mark? Lot them rave on a bit without 
answering, and they’ll calm down. Put tAai in your pocket,” ho 
continued. It will be a trifle to fall back upon.” 

He had touched the diamond ring that glittered on Mark Ci'ay’s 
finger. Mark obeyed like a child. He took it off and thrust it 
into his waistcoat pocket ; next he buttoned his coat, some vague 
feeling perhaps prompting him to hide the studs ; but he did it all 
mechanically, as one not conscious of his actions. Terror was holding 
its sway over him. 

“ Why should they be excited against us? Heaven knows we 
have not intentionally wronged them.” 

** Tliat’s just the question I shall ask them myself when thoy arc 
cool enough to listen to it,” rejoined Barker with a gay air. “Now 
tlien comes the tug of w^ar. ” 

In tlioy came, dashing up the stairs and pouring into the room 
like so many bees. And then it was found that Mark’s ajipreheii- 
sions had been somewhat premature. For these shareholders had 
come flowing to the oflices not so much to abuse tlm projectors of 
' the company as to inquire the true imrticulars of the disaster. I'he 
news had gone forth in a whisper — and to tliis hour neither Mark 
nor Barker knows how, or through whom, it had oozed out — but 
tliat whisper wa.s vague and uncer^in. Naturally those interested 
flew to tiic oflices for information. Was the damage of great extent ? 
and would the mine and the comi>any stand it ? 

Barker was of course all suavity. He treated the matter more 
. ar. a joke than anything else, making light of it altogether. An 
irruption of water ? well, perhaps a little had got in, but they mu.st 
wait for the afternoon’s post. It w'ould be all right. 

He looked round for Mark, hoping that gentleman’s face would 
not arouse suspicio]! ; but he could not p o him. Mark, as Barker 
learnt afterwards, had contrived to escape from ^be room as the 
throng entered, and got into the street unnoticed, and leaped into 
a cab. Mark was beside himself that morning. 

The unfortunate news spread from one end of London to the 
other. It was carried to Oswald Cray ; but the day was advancing 
then. “ The Great >Vheal Bang Company had exploded, and there 
was a run upon the office. ” Oswald was startled ; and betook him- 
aelf at once to the premises, as the rest had done. On his way he 
called in ifiJon Henry Oswald, and spoke a word of caution. 
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It may be a false rumour/* said he ; “ I hope it is. But don’t 
do anything in it until you know.” 

A false rumour ! When Oswald reached the ofticea he found it al] 
too true a one. The secretary to the company, without meaning to 
do ill — indeed he Imd let it out in his lamentation — ^hod unwittingly 
disclosed the fact of the previous irruption of water in the summer : 
and the excited crowd were going wild with anger. Many of them 
had bought their sliares at a period subsequent to that. 

Oswald heard this, and wont to Mr. Barker in the board-room. 
'J'hat gentleman, ratlier heated certainly, but with unchanged 
suavity of demeanour, was still doing his best to reassure every one. 
Oswald drew him aside. 

“ What a dreadful thing this is ! What is the real truth of it ? ” 

“Hush ! ” intciTiqyted Mr. Barker. “No need to tell the worst 
to tliem. You are one of us. I’m afraid it is all up witli the mine ; 
hut we will keep it from them as long as we can. Any way, it’s no 
fault of ours.” 

“ What is it that they are saying about an irruption of water 
having occurred in the summer ? ” 

“Well, so it did,” answered Mr. Barker, whose past few hours 
temporising with the crowd caused him perliajm to throw edf reserve 
to Mr. Oswald Cray as a welcome relief,, “But it wasn’t much, 
that; and we succeeded in keeping it dark.” 

“Bid Majk know of it ? ” 

“ Mai'k know of it ! ” rejoined Barker ; “of coui'se ho knew of 
it. What should hinder him? Why, the telegram bringing the 
news was given me at Mark’s house ; and, by the way, you wur»^ 
present, I remember. It was tlie evening that old doctor in the 
yellow trousers was there, ^ith his two frights of daughtei’s.” 

The scene rose as in a miiTor before Oswald’s memory. Dr. 
Ford and his daughters, Miss Davenal and Sara, Caroline Cray in 
her silks and her beauty. He remembered the telegram ; remem- 
bered that it appeared to disturb both Barker and Mark ; and lie 
remembered Mark’s denial that anything was amiss with the min 

“I do recollect it,” he said aloud. “ It struck mo— perhaps it 
was rather singular it should do so — that somctliing was wrong. 
Mark declared to me that it was not so.” 

The words scorned to tickle Barker uncommonly. 

“Ah,”, said Jic, laughing, “Mark told me of it, and how he 
turned you tlio scent. You wouldn’t have put your tliousand 
into it, porhajis, liad you known of the water. ” 

“Perhaps not,” quietly replied Oswald. “And my thousand 
was wanted, I suppose.” 

“Law! you don’t know the money that’s been wanted,” was the 
response. “ And that irruption of water, slight as it was, made 
the demand for it worse. The mine has sucked it in like a 
sponge.” 
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Oswald mado no answering remark. suppose this irruption 
is worse than tliat?” he presently observed. 

“ Indeed I fear this is another thing altogether — ruin. But we 
don't know anything certain until the i)Ost comes iii this afternoon. 
We have had no letter yet. ” 

How did the news of it come to you?" 

“By telegram. But tlie first news came to Mark; in an odd 
manner, too, A cuimudgeon of a shareholder, old Brackenbury, 
went up yesterday evening to Mar!c just as ho was going out to 
dinner with his wife, and insisted upon his |)altry nu^jio.y, only two 
hundred pounds, being returned t<> him. He was inclined to be 
nasty ; and if Mark had not satisfied him he’d have gone ail over 
London proclaiming that the mine was overflowing with water,. The 
odd thing is, who could have telegraphed the news to him. We 
must have a traitor in the camp. Mark told me — oh, ah," broke off 
Mr. Barker, interrupting himself as a recollection flashed upon him 
I think he got the two hundred from y»>ii." 

“ And Mark knew the mine was then ruined ! " ret urned Oswald, 
drawing in his lips, but not losing his <{uiet Holf>ooiit.rol. 

“Brackenbury mid it. was. He didn’t know it otherwise. 
Brackenbury — Halloa! what’s that?” 

It was a shout in the t»treet. Binwing up to the door of the offices 
was the handsome carriage of Mark Cray ; and the crowd had tunioil 
their indignation upon it. 

One look, one glimpse of the white and terror-stricken faces of 
its inmates, and Oswald Cray bounded down the stairs. They were 
*.ithe faces of Mrs. Cray and Sara Davemil. 

Wliat could have brought them there? 


CHAPTER XLVIll. 

DAY-DREAMS INTEBU^^PTED. 

Before a costly breakfast service of Sevres poi-celain, with its ad- 
juncts of glittering silver, on the morning sul^equeiit to the visit of 
Mr. Brackenbury, had sat Caroline Cray, in a charming morning 
robe of white muslin and blue ribbons, with what she would have 
called a coiffure^ all blue ribbons and white lace, on her silky hair. 
A stranger, taking a bird’s-eye view of the scene, of the elegant 
room, the costly accessories, the recherche attire of its mistress, 
would have concluded that there was no w'ant of means here, that 
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thd income supporting all this must at least be to the extent of some 
lliousands a-year. 

In truth Mark Cray and his wife were a practical illustration of 
that homely but expressive saying which must be so familiar to you 
all ; they had begun at the wrong end of the ladder. When fortune 
has come ; when it is actually realised, then the top of the ladder, 
with its Sevres porcelain and attendant luxuries, may be safe and 
consistent ; but if w e liegin there, too many of us have an inconve- 
nient fashion of slipping dow^n* to the bottom. The furniture sur- 
rounding Caroline Cray was of the most beautiful design, the moat 
costly nature ; the lace on that morning robe, on that pretty 
coijfurey would not cost less than twenty pounds, the silver orna- 
ments on the table would have adorned the first palace in the land, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cray had gathered these things about them — 
and a great deal more besides which cannot be enumerated — in 
anticipation of the fortune that was to be theirs ; not that already 
vxis theirs. And now their footing on that high ladder was begin- 
ning to tromldc: and their dreams, like that of the milkmaid on her 
way to market, w'ero about to be destroyed. 

Caroline sat at her late breakfost, toying w'ith a fashionable 
newspaper — that is, one giving notice of the doings of the fashionable 
world — sipping her cotFee, flirting with sf)nie delicate bits of buttered 
roll, casting frequent glances at the mirror opposite to her, in whose 
jKjlishcd surface was rejected that pretty face, which in her pardon- 
able vanity she believed had not its equal. All unconscious was she 
of that turbulent scene then being enacted in the City ; of the fact 
that her husband w'as at that moment finding his way to her in*' 
cab, into which ho had jumped to hide himself in abject fear and 
dismay. Caroline had slept soundly and late after her night’s 
gaiety, and awoke in the morning to find Iier husband had gone out. 

The French clock behind her struck eleven, and she finished her 
breakfast quickly, and began thinking over her plans for the day. 
Some excursion into the country had been spoken of for the after- 
noon, and now Mark was gone she was at an uncertainty. 

Cray tapped her pretty foot in petulance on the carpet, and felt ex- 
ceedingly angry with the tiresome stranger who had disturbed her 
husband when he was dressing on the previous evening, and koi>t 
him from going out with her U) dinner. 

“ How long^lid that gentleman remain hero last night, Jervis?” 
she suddenly asked of the servant who was removing the breakfast 
things. “Mr. what was the name? Brackenbury, 1 think.” 

“ He stopped a good while, ma’am. I think it was between nine 
and ten when he left.” 

“What a shame! Keeping Mr. Cray all that time. I wonder 
he stayed with him!” she went on to nerself, “/w^ouldn’t. 1 
would make people come to me in business hours, if 1 were 
Mark.” 
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Sho fiat on, after the departure of the breakf^iat things, loaning 
back in an easy-chair and turning carelessly the leaves of a new 
novel, those that would open, for she did not exert herself to cut 
them. A very listless mood was she in that morning, tired and out 
of Rorts. By and by her maid came in to ask about some alteration 
that was to be made in a dress, and Caroline told her to bring the 
dress to her. 

That a little aroused her. It was a charming evening dross of 
dowered silk, and she stood over the table where the maid laid it, 
consulting with her about some change in the colour of the trim- 
mings. Becoming absorbed in this, sho scarcely noticed dint some 
one had come into the hall and opened the door of the room. Some 
expression in the maid’s countenance as she looked up caught her 
attention, and she turned quickly. 

Mark was there, glancing into the room. Mark with a white 
aspect and a scared look on his face. Before Caroline had time to 
c]uestion, in fact almost before she looked, he was gone and had 
closed the door again. So quiet had been the movement, so tran- 
sient tlie vision, that Caroline s])oke in her surprise. 

“ Was not that your master ? ” 

“Yes, maam. Something was the matter, 1 think. Ho looked 
ill.” 

“Twill go and see. Mind, Long, I will decide upon pink. It 
is the prettiest coJour.” 

“Very well, ma’am. As you please, of course. I only think 
pink won’t go so well with the dress as violet.” 
v.w “I tell you, Long, that violet not light up. You know it 
won’t, without my having t(» reiterjite it over to you. No colour 
lights up so badly as violet. Pink : and let the ruchings be fulL” 

Speaking the last words in peremptory tones, she wont in search 
of Mark. He was standing in the dining-room, looking moi*e like 
a man lost than a man in his senses. 

“ Mark, what’s the matter ? ” 

-..He turned to his wife, — lie had been undecided whether to tell 
her or not. It was a question he debated with himself on his way 
down : that is, it had been floating through his mind in a sort of 
under-current. To concentrate his thoughts deliberately upon one 
point sufficiently to delmto it was that lay beyond the power of 
Mark Cr^iy. , 

Mark’s true disposition was showing itself now. Vacillating and 
unstable by nature, utterly deficient in that * moral courage which 
meets an evil when it comes, and looks it steadily in the face to 
see how it may be best dealt with, the blow of the morning had 
taken away what little ^sense Marb possessed. He was as a 
frightened child ; a ship without a rudder ; he was utterly unable 
to distinguish what his proper course ought to be : he did not 
know where to go or what to do ; his chief thought was, to get 
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away from the torrent that had broken loose. He must hide him* 
self from the storm, but he could not face it. 

When he jumped into the cab, and the driver had said, 'MVhere 
to, sir ? he gave his home in Grosvenor Place in answer, simply 
because he could not think of another direction to give in that 
bewildering moment : so the cab drove on. But Mark did not 
want to go to Grosvenor Place. He had nothing to get from 
there ; he had no business there, and a feeling came over him that 
he would rather not meet his, wife just then. He wanted to hide 
himself and his bewildered mind and his scared face in some 
remote shelter, far from the haunts of men, where that remorseless 
crowd, just escaped from, would not |X)unce upon him. Mark 
had not given himself time to ascertain that their disposition was 
jKicific : ho was w'ondcring rather whether they had yet pulled the 
oliicos down. Neither Mark Cray nor Caroline was fitted to 
encounter the storms of lijfe. So long as the sailing was smooth it 
was well ; but when the waves arose, rough and turbulent, the one 
proved physically, the otlier morally, unable to breast them. 

Mark stopped the cab as it was turning into Grosvenor Place ; 
some vague fooling pr()mptiT\g him that it might be safer to stoal 
((iiiotly into his home than to diish up to it in a cab. I'hc tidings 
had j)erliaps travelled far and wide, and^ people might bo alrcvady 
there, as well as at tlie ofiicos. Mark was half determined to make 
the best his way at once to the scepe of the Great Wheal Bang 
itself, the iiiirie ; and see with liis o.wn eyes wliether things were 
so kid that they could not be mended. At least ho should be away 
from his furious enemies in London. One more under the ig- 
tlucncG of reason than Mark Cray might have thouglit it well to 
ascertain whether those enemies were so furious, before running 
away from tlioni. When *a man of no moral courage loses his 
)>rcsence of mind, he merits ]>ity |>erhaj)B rather than condemn- 
ation. 

“ Mark, what’s the matter ? ” 

With her actual presence before him, with the pointed questig|^ 
on her lips, Mark Cray’s indecision went out completely. He 
could no more have told Jier the truth at that moment, that the 
golden prospects so implicitly believed in had turned to ruin, and 
the offices were being besieged by noisy shareholders, than he 
could have tol^ it to the besiegers themselves. 

“The matter ? ” repeated Mark, at a loss for any other answer. 

“ You look as if something were the matter, Mark. And what 
have you come back for ? ” 

“Oh, I left some papers at home,” answered Mark, speaking as 
carelessly as he could. “There’s nothing the matter with me. 
The fellow drove fast, tliat’s all. 1 gave him an extra sixpence.” 

Perhaps Caroline did not deem this communication particularly 
relevant to the subject. “What made you go away so early. 
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Mark ? *’ slio asked, ‘‘ You never settled anything about Hendon 
to-day.” 

“ Well, I don’t think 1 can go,” said Mark. “ I — I’ll see later. 

Hark ! ” 

Mark’s “hark” was spoken in echo to a loud knock at the door. 
A knock an<l a ring enough to bring the house down. He looked 
round at tlie walls for a moment as if he wanted to make a dasli 
through them ; he stepped towards the window, hesitated, and dre^v 
away again ; tinally ho opened the door to cscane, but too late, for 
voices wore already in the hall. Caroline looked at h^'r husbiind in 
wfuulering dismay. 

“ Mark, wdiat has come to you ? ” 

“ Hush ! ” whispered Mark, the perspiration welling up to his 
forehead, as he bent his head to catch the sound from those voices. 
“ Hark ! hush ! ” 

“ Is Mr. Cray at home ' 

“ No, sir. He went to the City early this morning.” 

How' Mark Cray blessed bis servant for the unconscious mistake, 
he alone could toll. The man had not seen his master come in, and 
hail no idea ho was in the luuiso. 

“ Cone to the City, is he i Are you sure ? ” 

“ Quito sure, sir.” 

A pause. Maj’K’s Iieart was beating. 

“ What time will he he homo T’ 

“ I don’t know, sir,” 

Another pause. “ 1 suppose Mr. Barker s not hero ? ” 

“ Mr. Barker ? O dear no, sir.” 

And that was followed ly the closing of the hall-door. Mark 
Cray gave a gasp of relief, and went u])-stiiLrs to his own room. 

lie did not stay there above a minute. Caroline — she remem- 
bered it afterwards — heard a drawer or two ujiened and sliiit-. Slie 
had been following him, but w^as momentarily detuned by a question 
from her maid, who W'as coming out of the breakfast-room wdth tlie 
,^U8s upon her arm. Caroline stopped w'hilst she answered it, and 
"in going up the stairs she met Mark coming down. 

“ Wlio w'as that at the door, Mark? J)id you think it w'as any 
one ill particular ? ” 

“ 1 don’t km>w who it was.” 

“ You seemed alarmed. Or annoyed. ’ 

“ Well,” returnod Mark, speaking rather fast, “ and iti.s annoy- 
ing to liave business fellows eoining after me to my house. Why 
ciin’t they go to the offices ? ” 

“ To bo sure,” said Caixilinc, reassured. “ I wouldn’t see a soul 
here, if 1 Avore you.” 

Ho had been w alking on towards the hall-door fis he spoke. But 
ere he had well reached it, he turned and drew' his wife into one of 
the rooms. . 
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“ Look here, Caroline : I’m not sure but I shall have to go down 
to the mines to-night. If so, it is just possible I may not be able to 
cuino here first. So you won’t be alarmed if you don’t see m». 
home.” 

“ What a hurry you must bo in ! ” exclaimed Ca?‘olinc. “ Not 
come home first ! ” 

“ But if I do go, mind, it will be on a little piivatc matter that I 
d*>n’t want known,” he continued, tfiking no notice of the remark. 

“ So, if any one should ask where T am, just answer that you can’t 
tell, but that 1 shall be back in a day (>r two. Do y<ni undor-stand, 
Car i no ? ” 

Quite well. But, Mark, you will conic home first, won’t you ? ” 

“ I only tell you this in cfise 1 don’t come,” he answered eva- 
sively. “ I have a good deal to do to-day. (3ood-byc, Carine.” 

“ IW, about flentbm?” slit* in term j) ted. 

“ TJendnii? Oh, I am quite sure I shan’t have time for Hendon, 
to-day. If you don’t like to go without me, we must put it oft’ for 
a day or two.” 

Ho stoo])od to kiss her. Opening the hall-door, he stood on i.he 
steiis, looking light and loft; candessly, as it soemod ; in reality, 
eautioiisly. Very timorous was Mark Ch’ay in that hour; he did 
not like that ])Co])lc should h/n’o hunted him to his very homo, 
'riien ho turned to the Victoria Station, j^orhaps as tlie nearest 
])oint of refuge. He Avould make his way to Wales, to tin* mim‘, as 
.«4pec‘dily as lie could, consistent with .precaution. 

Mark liad been gone the best jiart of an hour, and it was hard 
iq)on mid-<lay. His wife w^as just deliberating wliethcr io go shoy^ 
jaiig in the afternoon or make calls, or pay a visit to tlie empty 
])ark, or take a drive out of toAvn ; which ivay, in short, would 
be least tedious of killing Vlie precious time that God liad given 
her, when she was aroused by a formidable sumnuins at the drxjr, 
ami a noise as td many stcp,s and voices besieging the hall. 

Wliat next took place Caroline never clearly remembered. Con- 
fused recollections remained to lier afterwards of angry demands C'sm 
Mr. Cray, of indignant denials U) the servant’s assertion that his 
master was in the City ; tJie hubbub 'was great, tlic voices were 
threatening. Caroline’s first surprise w^as suiierscded by indignation ; 
and that in its turn gave place to alarm. 

When. the O^’eat Wheal Bang’s shareholders had flocked to the 
(Jrcat Wheal Bang’s offices that morning tliey were on the balance, 
ns may be wud, between war and peace : somewhat uncertain in 
their own minds whether t(» treat Mark Cray and Mr. Barker as un- 
fortunate fellow-sufferers with themselves, or ta exjioml ujion fhtun 
their wrongs and wrath. That mistake of the (ircat Wheal Bang’s 
seerctaiy— as alluded to in the last chapter — turned the scale. Jii 
his dismay and confusion lie inadvertently referro<l to the former 
irruption of water, and tlie unlucky disclosure maddened the throng. 
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They forthwith looked upon themselves as dreadfully injured people ; 
in fact they jumped to the conclusion .that the Great Wheal Bmg 
itself was little better than a swindle ; so apt are we all to rush into 
extremes. Barker did what he could to stem the torrent ; but the 
crowd vociferously demanded to see Mark Cray. It was he they had 
known mostly in the affair, for Barker was usually at the mine. And 
not finding Mark answer to their demands, some of them tore off 
on the spur of the moment in liansom cabs to his residence. 

Caroline stood the veiy image of dismay. She did not show her- 
self ; she was too much alanned ; she peeped from tlie half-closed 
dining-room door and listened, just as Mark had done a short time 
before. Confused words of “water” and “mine” and “swindle” 
and “ruin” saluted her ears; and the demands for Mr. Cray 
became more threateningly imj^erative. Some movement of the 
door occurred ; she staggered against it ; and it was obsen^ed from 
the hall. 

Perhaps it was only naturjil to tlio belligoronts to conclude that 
Mark Cray was there. They jiresscd fonvard to the room ; but 
upon seeing tliat the lady w.as its only t>ccupant, the young and 
lovely latiy in her gala morning dress and tiie roses chasctl from 
her checks by fear, tliey drew back and clustered outside it. 

“ Wliat is it you want ?” gasped Caroline frcun Iier trembling 
lips. 

‘One of the foremost answered her. He was a gentleman, and he 
raised his liat, and made his tone as courteous as his sense of injury 
pemiittod. They wore very soiTy to disturb her, but they must see 
v.Ir. Cray. They had come to see him and they would see him. 

“I assure you that ho is not hero,” said Caroline, her earnest 
voice carrying truth with it. “ He has| been gone some time.” 

“ He was at the olhcos this morning, madam, and disappeared. 
Wo were told ho had no doubt come home.” 

“ It is true,” she answered. “ He went to the offices vciy early, 
and came home again about eleven o’clock for something he had 
•-^v-L’gotten, papers 1 think he said. He did not stay two minutes ; he 
got them aiwl went back again. What is it that is the matter V ” 

“Back to the offices ? ” tliey asked, d-isrogarding the question. 

“Yes, back to the offices. He said he must make haste, for 
he had a great deal to do to-day. I mi sure you will find him 
there.” 

She had no suspicion that she was asserting what was not true. 
Whether they believed it or not — though most of them did believe 
it — they had no resource but to act upon it. Filing out again, they 
jumped into the cabs, and rattled back to the City. 

Leaving Mrs. Cray in a grievous s' ate of perplexity and distress : 
for had spoken of “ruin” as connect^ with the mine. She 
was one of those who cannot bear suspense : she had no patience ; 
no endurance, not even for an hour. In a tumult of hurry and 
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emotion, she had her carriage brought round, called for Sara 
Davcnal, to whom, however, she did not tell what had taken place, 
and drove on to the City almost as fast as those cabs had driven, to 
ask an explanation of Mark. 

Tlie cabs had arrived previously^ and their occupants found they 
had been deceived. No Mark Cray was at the offices, nor had been 
there since his first departure from them. They burst bounds, and 
talked of w'arrants and prosecutions and various inconvenient 
things. Other shareholders joined in the general fury, and it 
may perliaps bo excused to them that when the carriage of 
Mark Cray suddenly appeared in the general mehU\ they turned 
u{)on it. 

That is, they pressed round it with reproaches not at all soft or 
complimontaxy. Possibly in the moment’s blind anger they did not 
see that Mark himself was not its occupant. They were, on tlie 
whole, men who knew how to behave themselves, and would have 
desisted, perhaps apologised, when they had had time and calmness 
to SCO that only ladies were there : but that time was not allowed 
them. 

One came, with hi.s tall strong form, his pale, resolute, haughty 
face, and puslicd them riglit and left, as ho laid his hand on the 
carriage door. 

“Arc yon menV' lie asked ‘Don’t you see that you are 
terrifying these ladies i Stand back. .1 liad thought ” 

“Oh, Oswald, sjive us! save us!’ came the interrupting ciy, 
as Caroline} Cray caught his hand. “ What is it all i what has 
happened ? ” • 

He got her out of the carriage and into some adjeicciit offices, 
whose friendly doors were opened to them. Sara follow^ed un- 
muhisted, and Oswald went oack to rescue, if might be, the carriage 
itself. But the gentlemen had been a little recalled to commoii- 
.sonse by the incideiil^ : and the carriage was no longer in danger. 
Smashing Mark Cray’s can'iage w’onld not make good their own 
Josses, or bring forth him who was missing. Oswald returned ? • 
Mrs. Cray. 

“It is all right again now,” he said. “ The carriage is waiting 
for you a little further off. Shall 1 take you to it ? ” 

“ But I want to go into the offices, Oswald,” she feverishly re- 
joined. I wjyit to sec Mark. I must see him.” 

“ Mark is not at the offices. Neither would it be well that you 
should go there just now.” 

“Not at the offices ! where is he then ? ” 

“ I don’t know where he is. I should like to find hini.” 

He B}K)ke in a cold, proud, bitter tone, and it struck dismay to 
the heart of Mrs. Cray. Indeed Oswald’s frame of mind was one 
of the most intense bitterness. He had been plausibly defrauded 
out of his money : his pride, his sensitive honour, his innate sense 
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of justice, had been wounded to the core. All this disgrace Mark 
Cray had hccii earning f<»r himself ; Mark, his lialf-brother ! 

“But [ must see Slark,” she reiterated in a helpless manner. 
*‘Don*t you know where I can find him, Oswald ? " 

“ I do not indeed. ” 

“1 want to know what has happened. I heard them speak of 
ruin ; of water in the mine. Can you tell me ? 

“ News has come up that an irruption of water has taken place. 
I find it is not the first: but the other, they say, was not serious.*’ 

“And this is ?” 

“I fear so.” 

“ But what right have those men to be so angry, so excitea against 
Mark 1 Ho did not let the water in.” 

Oswald made no answer. If Mark had treated those shareholders 
with the duplicity that ho had treated him, they had certainly a 
very good right to bo angry and excited'. 

Mrs. Crfiy turned towards the door in her restlessness to bike a 
reconnoitring glimpse of the state of affairs outside. Mark might 
have come up ! might be in the midst of the mob ! Sara, who had 
waitcil for the opportunity, drew near to Oswald Cray and spoke 
in a whisper : 

“Is it mill?” 

“Irretrievable — as T licliovc,” he answered, his voice uncon- 
scif)usly assuming a strange tendtimoss as he looked at her pale, siid 
face. ‘ ‘ Ruin for Mark Cray, . perhaps for many others. ” 

And the words fell as an ice-bolt on her heart. What would 
’kccorno of the engagement that she had imide to repay the two 
hundred pounds to Mr. Wheatley from the money owing her by 
Mark ? 


CHATTER XLIX. 

t 

THE SAME EVENING, 

It was the peculiarity of Miss Bettina Da venal to bqmoro especially 
dciif when suddenly surju'ised or annoyed. Possibly it is the same 
ivith other deaf people. Sara Davcnal stood before her in her 
drawing-ri)om striving to make her comprehend the state of affairs 
relative to the Great Wheal Bang ; and not at first successfully. 
Miss Bettina had not understood why Mrs. Cray hatl driven round 
in hurried agitation that morning and carried off Sara by storm ; 
Caroline would not explain, and Sara could not. Sara had returned 
home now," willing to afford every explanation ; indeed believing it 
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to be her duty to do 80 ; but Miss Bcttiiia^ offended at the previous 
slight, was keeping her heart and ears very much closed. 

“ do you say ? You went up to the offices ? 1 should liio 
to know what took you and Caroline to the offices ? Young ladies 
have no necessity to go to such places.’* 

“She went to try to sec Mark, aunt.” 

“Ah!” growled Miss Bcttina. “Mark told her, indeed! If 
Mark Cray told her to go down tlic mine she would go. Doesn’t 
he see enough of her at home i ” 

“She went to try to sec Mark, Aunt Bettina,” repeated Sara, 
more slowly. “ I — 1 am afraid they are ruined.” 

“Serve them right,” returned Miss Bettina, hearing the last 
word correctly, but attticliing no importance to it. 

“ Some disastrous news has been received from Wales. C:irolinc 
says a Mr. Brackenbury called in (Trosveiior I*lace last night ” 

“Mr. who?” 

“ Mr. Brackenbury. She did not know then wliy he called, but 
Mr. Osw ald Cray has now told her that he brought the tirst news of 
it to Mark. It had come u}) to him by telegram.” 

Miss Bettina lifted her hands helplessly. “ W hat’s any Mr. 
Brackenbury to me or Oswald Cray either ? 1 want to know 
why Caroline tu()k you to those offices to-<^ay ? ” 

“1 am trying to tell you, aunt,” said poor Sara. “ Mark went 
up to the offices early this morning botore Caroline was awake ; he 
/‘Mine home again about cloven, sayii^g he had forgotten something, 
but Caroline thought his manner absent and strange. He loft again ; 
and soon after the house was invaded by quite a crowd of mou, 
demanding to see him ; gentlemen from the City, They came down 
ill hansom cabs, she said, and would hardly go away again, and 
they said the mine w^as ruftied. Cjiroline was alarmed, and went 
up herself to try to see Mark, but she did not like to go alone, and 
came round for mo. TJ is quite true. The— mine — is— ruined.” 

“ What’s ruined ? ” cried IVIiss Bettina. 

“The mine. The Groat AVheal Bang. ” . ' IP 

Miss Bettina heard this time. She had lived in expectation of 
tile news ever since the Great Wheal Bang first sprang into exist- 
ence. iJevertheless it scared her ; and an expression of dismay sat 
on her refined features as she turned them on Sara with a question- 
ing gaze. , . . . . , 

“ I believe the water has got in. They say it is utter rum. And 
Mark Cray can’t be found.” 

“ What has Mari Cray found ? ” 

“Zfe can’t be found, aunt. He was not at the offices when we 
arrived there, and the shareholders — as I suppose the people were — 
surrounded the carriage : some of them have sunk a great deal of 
money in the mine. There was no real danger, of course ; but Mr. 
Oswald Cray came to our rescue.” • 
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** Where in Mark Oi*ay ? ” deiiiaiidod Miss Bettina. 

•’* No one seems to know. His wife does not know ; except that 
he said to her he might have to go down to Wales this evening, 
and she was not to mention it. Bho is in great uncertainty and 
distress. ” 

“ What’s she in V ” 

* ‘ Uncertainty, distress, ” repeated Sara. ^ * She is as frightened as 
a child. I fear she will not be a good one to bear misfortune. 1 
went home with her and remained some time ; it was that made me 
so late. When I came away she was growing very angry with 
Mark : she says he ought to have told her of it this morning.*’ 

“And so he ought,” said Miss Bettina. “ Ah ! T never cordially 
a|)])roved of that match for Caroline, and the doctor knew it. She 
will see what he’s made of now. You say yoU-came in contact with 
the shareholders : what did they say ? ” 

Sara hesitated. “ They were saying very disagre^^able things, 
Aunt Bettina.” 

“ That’s not telling me what they said.” * 

“ They talked of deceit and — ^and swindling. They seem dre^<l' 
fully bitter against Mark Cray.” \ 

* ‘ Oh, ” said Miss Bettina. “ Mark Cray’s a fool in more ways th^*‘ 
one ; but tliey should blame themselves, not him. Mark told the^*' 
the mine was one of gold, J dare say ; but it was their fault if th^y 
believed it. A man might come to mo and say, If you will give 

a ten-pound note I’ll bring it you back to-morrow doubled, and if ^ 
foil into the tiap I ought not to turn my anger on him. Mark CraJ^ 
U’lievcd in the mine : those schemers are always so sanguine.” 

Sara bent her head until her lips almost touched her aunt's ear^ 
and lowered her voice : but somehow it was tembly distinct to Miss^ 
Boltina. 

“Aunt, I fear it ia not quite sq straightfoi*ward as you think- 
There was an irruption of water in the summer — a slight one, I 
fancy — and Mark and Mr, Barker concealed it. It is this which 
flakes the shareh^ilders so angry, and they say — they say they caf^ 
prosecute him for it.” 

“ Who said this 1 ” asked Miss B'ittiiir, after a pause. 

“ I can hardly tell who. We heard a great deal of talking alto‘ 
gether. One gentleman came up to Hr. Oswald Cray as he wa? 
taking us out to the carriage again, and asked liiir if he was noi 
Mark’s bi*other. Oswald replied that he was Markus half-brother ■ 
and then the gentleman said harsh things, and Oswald could no® 
atop him, and could not get us away,” 

Mias Bettina iK>urod forth question upon question. Incensed a^ 
she had been against Mark Cray anu his wife for the past months, 
much as she had blamed their folly, sharp as were her prophecies o 
the final results, perhaps this was worse than she had bargained for 

She Ikad looked fur ruin, but not for criminal disgrace. 
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**And Mark can*t be found, you say? ’’she asked, her tones 
shrill. 

“No.” 

She sat down to the dinner-table, for the day hiid gone on to 
evening, despatching Neal for a fly whilst she ate a little, and then 
went out, taking Sam with her. “Grosvenor Place,” she said to 
Neal. And that obsen^ant domestic knew by the compressed lips, 
the clasped hands, the rigid head, how inwardly flurried was his 
mistress. . 

They found Caroline in a* state of emotion, boiMiering upon 
hysteria. Fear, anger, pcr^ilexity and despair each and all took 
possession of lier. Pocn* Caroline Cray knew notliing of either 
endurance or reticence ; her anger against Mark was great at the 
present moment, and she gjive way to it freely. 

“ Where is ho ? ” Avas the first ]x»inted question of Miss Davenal. 

“IdonT know where hb is. He might have trusted me. It’s 
nut his fault if the W'ater has come into the mine, and he had no 
cause for going away ; but if ho had gone, he might have taken mo. 
llarkcr has been down here in a dreadful passion, and says Mark 
was not a good fellow to steal a march on him and leave him alone 
all day to light the battle with the shareholders. A hundred {people, 
alx^ui, liave been hero after Mark, and i(’s a sliumo that I should 
be left to hear all their remarks.” 

“ Is Oswald Cray with you 1 ” asked Miss Bcttina. 

“Oh, my goodness, T don’t suppose /ic’ll come hero again,” 
rtj turned poor Caroline, half beside herself. “ 1 thought him cold 
and (jueer in his manuer to-day. Barker says he is vexed at losii^r 
Jiis thousand pounds ; and that Mark got two hundred more from 
Iiim List night after he knew the mino had gono. Osw^ald said 
nothing to me, but of coursfi he is incensed at it.” 

Miss Davenal had been listening with her hand to her ear, and 
she heard pretty well. “Do you know the particular of the 
calamity ? ” she asked. “ Is the mine irretrievably ruined 'i ” 

“I dem’t know anything, except that I’m ready to go mad,” sl>^ 
answered, beginning to sob like a petulant child. 

In that lii*st moment Mijjs Davenal wras generous enough to spare 
reproaches for all the folly of the past, though she had plenty at 
('omniand. She had not sfit down since she entered ; she had stood 
rigid and ^ipright ; and when she went out to the fly she ordered it 
to Mr. Oswald Cray's. 

“Tell the man to drive quickly,” said Miss Bebtina to Neal. 
“What do you say,* Sara ? Let you stop with Caroline ? Caroline 
w'ants neither you nor me ; I can see that. There will be trouble 
over this.” 

Mrs. Cray had not chosen an inapt word when she said Oswald 
must be incensed against Mark. It was precisely Clswald’s present 
state of feeling. He saw that the thousand pounds* had been 
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nothing but a atop-ga]j iu the affair ; had not been drawn from him 
for hia own good, as Mark so largely boasted, but f(.>r Mark’s own 
necessities. AikI as to the two hundred i)ouml3 of the previous 
night, the money of thci firm “ Oswald did boil over at the thought 
of that. Oh, why could not Mark have been upright and open I 
wliy could he not have gone to Oswald witli the "truth upon his lips, 
and said, Let me liave ( his two hundred pounds in my dire necessity, 
and 1 will repay you when I can ! Oswald was not the brother to 
refuse him. 

Oswald had liad a bittle with himself. When hv, ’’etiinied homo 
after (.hat scene in the City, feeling tliat his money was irv'^trievably 
lost, he sat down and thought. Sliould he cancel the offer made U) 
Frank Allister to go out t(j S]»aiii, and take the appointment him- 
self, as at first iuttjndod ’? Was he justified in foregoing it, under 
this unexpected loss i The same oonsideradons swayed him now as 
l)reviously ; his own interest versus Frank’s health, perhaps life ; 
but Jiow weighty a balance was now thrown into his own scale ! 

If ever OswaM bad ru;e<l of a better guidanocj (ban his own, ho 
had need of it now. And lie was conscious of if. He had many 
failings, as we all have ; and his pride often stood in his way ; but 
lie hml one groat and good gift — a conscience that was ever prompting 
him on tlie upward way, 

“ 1 will not liesiiate,” he said (o liimsolf. “ The necessity for 

Allistiir’s going remains the >s:imu, and lie shall go. 1 ignst got over 
this other loss as I best can, though it may bo years first, but 1 won’t 
sot iny own interest against Allistcr’s life.’' 

And so Frank Allister and his sister received no fresh instructions, 
and tlioy proceeded to Mr, Oswald Cray’s that evening, to talk over 
arrangements, as it Jiad been decided they should ; and they never 
knew the sacrifice that had been made for them, or had the least 
sus])icion that Mr. Oswald Cray had yielded up (lie appointment. 

Wlien Miss Davenal and Sara arrived, Mrs. Lenn received them, 
'fhat errant husband of hers, and value<l servant of tlie linn, was out 
^«rain. This w^as hot Mrs. liemi’s cleaning-day ; but any little extra 
niity, though i( w^as «)nly receiving a visitor at unusual hours, put 
her out exeossivoly; and it was not usual for a hui'e of ladies to 
attend the house in an evening. Siie appeal ed at the door with the 
ordinary crusty face and a candle in he” liand. 

“ Is Mr. Oswald Cray at homo ?” was Neal’s dcin;«nd. 

‘‘Yes, he is," returned Mi-s. Beim, speaking as if tlie question 
injured her veiy much indeed. 

Neal steyiped back to tlic fly, and opened the door for the ladies 
to alight. Mi*s. Benn stared at the proceedings with all her eyes. 

“ Well, if this don’t beat ovoryt’dug! " she ejjwjulated, jiai-tly to 
herself, partly to the air. “ If he wjis going to Iiave a party to- 
night, he might have t(jld me, I think. And that there Benn to go 
out, and never light the hall-lamp first ! Will he be for ordering tea 
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for 'em, T wonder? when there ain't nothing but a hot loaf in the 
house, and " 

“Show- me to Mr. Oswald Cray's private rooms,” cfime the voice 

Miss Davenal as she entered. 

“This way,” retuined sulky Mrs. Benn ; “there’.} one of them 
there already. 

The “one of them” must have applied to the assumed evening 
j>arty, for in the sitting-room sat tJeaii Allister. Her bonnet was 
off, her shawl unpinned; her fair face was serene and contented, as 
though she were in her own h(4ne. Miss Davenal bowed stiflly in 
her surprise, and rebellious jealousy i*f>sc up in Sara’s heart. 

“ Is Mr. Oswald Cray not here?” asked Miss Davenal, halting on 
the threshold. 

Jean Allister came foi’ward with her grK>d and candid face, and 
Miss Davenal’s reserved tone relaxed. “ Mr. Oswald Cray is d(»wii- 
stairs with my brother and*another gentleman. 'Phoy are set.tling 
some business together ; T don’t think they will bo very long. ” 

Miss Davenal did not hear, but Sara j epeated the words to her. 
They sat down ; and Miss Allister, finding the elder lady was deaf, 
look her scat by Sara.” 

“1 came here to-night to settle particulars about our Spanish 
joviniey,” exjdainod Jean Allister, as if in jipology for being found 
there. “ I am going to live in Spain.” 

Sara heard as <me in a dream. Oswiijd Cray was going to Spain 
for a lengthened residence : he had jbold her so when she was in 
that room a fortnight ago. If Jean Allister was going with him, 
why then, it must bo that they were going to be married imniflp 
diately. 

Her face flushed, her brow grew moist. In a sort of desperatiem, 
ill her eager wish to know tlie worst at once, she turned to Jean 
Allister. 

“Are you going with Mr. Oswald Cray?” 

“ 1 am going wdth my brutlicr.” 

“ With— your-^brother ! And 7iot with Mr. Oswald Cray?” . « 

“No, surely not. How' could I go wdth Mr. Oswald Cray? It 
Wiuild not be proper,” she aimply iwidod. 

“I— I thought—! meant as his w'ife,” said poor Sara, all confused 
in her heart sickness. “ I beg your pardon. ” 

“As his wife 1— Mr. Oswald Cray’s! Nay, but that is an unlikely 
thing to fancy. 1 am not suitable to Mr, Oswald Cray, Do you 
know him?” 

“Oyes.'.* 

“Then you might have been sure ho would not cast his thoughts 
to a plain body like mo. Why should he? I am not his equal in 
position. lie has been a brother to Frank, and I reverence him 
beyond any one I know as a gotid and true friend. That's all.” 

Why did her heart give a great bound at the words,* when she 
Oawald Gray. 23 
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knew so woll tluib hu was lost to her ? Oswald Cray came leax>iiig 
up the stfurs, but a mist had gathered before Sara’s eyes, aud she 
saw nothing clearly. 

“ Frank is waiting for you, Jean. He will not come up again.” 

“ Does ho know about everything ? ” • 

“Everything, 1 think. We have discussed it all, and ho will tell 
you. But ho is coming again in the moniing.” 

Oswald had spoken as he shook hands with Miss Davenal. An- 
other moment and tliey w'uro alone together : tlie young Scotch lady 
Jiad left the room. * 

“ Mr. Oswald Cray, you must toll me all you know of this unhappy 
business, from beginning to end,” Siiid Miss Davenal. “1 have 
come to you for information, and I beg you to conceal nothing. Is 
Mark Cray in danger?” 

Oswald scarcely knew in what sense to take the word. Ho hesi- 
tated as ho looked at Miss Davenal. ' 

“ How has it all come about? Let me hear the whole of it ; the 
best and the worst. His wdfo pn Jesses to know notliing, and it was 
of no use my asking her. The water has got into the mine.” 

“ It is said to bo overilowing it; but particulars are not yet as- 
certainc<l,” replied Osw'ald, as he proeeedtKl to speak of what lie 
know. 

It was not much, for he was almost as much in the dark as they 
were. Miss Davenal listened with comjiressed lips. 

At the conclusion of the uitorviow', Oswald took Miss Davenal 
out to the hy upon his arm, placed her in it, and turned to Sara. 

. “ Thto last timo 1 saw you 1 had a journey in my head,” he stiid 
in low tones. “1 told you I was going to Si>ain.” 

“ YTes.” 

“I am not going now. I have giVen up the idea. Wo shall 
send out a gentleman instead ; my friend, Frank Allister. Good- 
night ; good-night. Miss Davenal.” 

Severely upright in the carriage sat Miss Davenal, her counte- 
Wiuce a picture of condemnation for the absent Mark. Only 
once did she open her lips to Sara opposite to lier, an<l that w^as as 
the carriage tunied i>ut of the glare an I gas of the more populous 
streets to the quiet one which containeil their home. 

“What would your brother Edward w to this, were he at 
homo?” . 

What would he say t<i something else ? As the carriage drew u]> 
to the door, a female figure was slowly ] racing before it, as if in 
waiting. And Sara shrank into the remotest comer of the carriage 
with a shivering dmad, for she recognised in her the stranger, 
Catherine Wentworth. 
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CHAPTER L. 

MAUD LINKS FOU DICK. 

Tile winter was unusually, tembly severe. ]ii t!ic mind of one it 
almost seemed as thougli he ligA held some mysterious prevision of 
it ; and that was Oswald Cray. When deliberating, the previous 
niitumii, W'hother ho should go to Spain himself, the thought had 
i,fien recurred to him — what if wo have a sharp winter ? — how will 
Allister weather it ? And now that the winter, more teriibly 
sharp than even Oswald had dreamt of, had indeed ctmio, ho was 
thankful to have saciificcil his own self-interest for his friend’s 
good. In that more southern climate Allister would not feel tlie 
cold of this ; and it almost seemed us if the thought alone brought 
to Oswald his reward. 

“ Isn’t it stuiming, Aunt Belt ? ” 

You will probably recognise the w'ords as likely to emanatyO fi’fun 
no one’s lips but Mr, Dick Davenal’s. M,i-. Dick had arrived for 
tlio liolidays; rather against the inclination as wcdl as tlie judgments 
of Miss Bettina, but she did not see her w^ay in cjointuKy to ex- 
chuhiig him. Leupt>ld had been in town with lier since Oi to her, 
sl»e and Sara nursing him ; so it would have been unkind to koe]> 
Dick at school alone for the holidays. Miss Bottina said Tiondoff 
was a bad place b)r Dick ; he would be getting iiitt) all sorts of 
mischief : perhaps bo run over, perhaps lost ; it Avas uncertain 
w hat ; but Siiivi, in her love for the boy, i>romised to kee]) him in 
Ol der and out of harm. A msli undei'taking. 

Wliat of the Croat Wheal Bang ? The Great Wheal Bang had 
g(»ne for ever ! It had passed out ignobly, never pi*obably to be 
iioard of as a mine again, except in certain law courts, to wliicl:« 
sf)me of its angiy shareholders persisted in bringing it. Mr. 
Barker w'as abroad, and did not return to face the storm ; it 
appeared there was no law' to force him to do so, the matters of the 
^VIleal Bang just escaping it ; and he carried (»n a free-and-easy 
correspon^lcnce ,with some of the exasperated sliarcholdors, who 
told him in their answers that he deserved hanging. 

And Mark Cray ? 

Mark Cray was nowhere. The defunct company did their best 
to find him, but, try as they would, they could not discover his 
hiding-place. They assumed that he was out of the country, most 
probably with Barker, and perhaps their home seivrch was, frrjin 
that very assumption, less minute than it might have been. A 
clanger sliunnod is always more formidable than one boldly faced ; 
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and if Mark Cray had only confronted those shareholders he would 
no doubt have found their bite less hurtful than their bark. That 
they were threatening and angry, was true ; but Mark would have 
done well to moot the worst, and get it over. The luxurious house 
in (irosvenor Place had long ago been abandoned by Mark and his 
wife ; and so teiui>orarily had it been occupied, so fleeting had 
boon tlio eiijoyineiit of carriages, servants, society, and all the 
other accessories, that altogether that time seemed more like a 
dream than a reality. , 

“ Isn’t it stunning, Aunt Butt ? 

Dick was sbinding at the dining-room window, his .si*vrkling eyes 
d<jvouring the ice in the streets, the tempting slides in the ;''utters. 
A young gentleman who was coming to the house with a small tray 
of meat u])on his back had just gone down one ])eautifiilly, and 
Dick longed to be behind him. Leo ste])i)od to the window, and 
tluiugUt lie should like it too ; but Leu »vas not in strong healtli, as 
Dick was. 

Isn’t it what?" asked Aunt Bett, looking up (piickJy. “ Jlaiu- 
ill}??” 

“ Stunning," roared Dick, 

“1 wish you would learn to s])eak like a gentleman, Fticliard, 
and not use those exijrossioiis. If they do for school, they don’t do 
for homo." 

‘‘1 have been oiling my skates this morning," continued Dick. 
“Tliey arc rather short, but they’ll do." 

“Oiling what ?" 

“ My skates. Everything will bear to-day." 

“ Nothing boars in Loudon," said Miss Betti na. “You must not 
try it, Riehavd. A great many boys are drowned evciy winter in 
the Serpentine." 

“ What mufis tliey must be ! ” returned Dick. “Aunt Belt, the 
ponds would bear you, if you’d put on a pair of skates and tiy. 
They’d bear me a hundred times over." 

“ Would they ? " said Miss Bettina. Slio turned to Sara, wlio 
was busy at the table, and pointed with her linger to Dick. 

“ 1 will not have liiiii to go into this danger. Do yt>u hear, Sara ? 
Yon undertook tti keep him out of, harm, if he came to us : so see to 
it. Perhaps the best jilau will be to lock up his skates. I don't 
want to have him brought home drowned." 

Dick w^as resentful. He might have broken into open rebellion 
but for fear of being sent back to tiiiish his holidays at sc'hool. lie 
sat in rather a sullen mood, on the edge of a ciiair, his hands in his 
IKJckets, and beating time restlessly on the carpet with his feet. 

“How it’s all altered ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ How is what altered?" inquired Sara. They were alone then. 
Miss Bettina had left tlie room to give Leopold his eleven-o'clock 
dose of in*edicine. 
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** Since Uncle Richarers time. Why, he bought me those \ i \y 
skates last winter, when that frost came in November. Tliat is, ho 
sent word to school that 1 might have them. And then we Inwl no 
more ice at all ! and Uncle Richard kept wishing tlirough the holi- 
days there might be some for us ! Th'd have let us skate. ” 

Sara was silent. Things had indeed altered since then. 

“It’s an awful shame of Aunt Bett! The ice stunning, and a 
fellow can’t enjoy it ! Browneil ! 8he might get drowned herself 
perhaps, but i shouldn’t. Unjle Ricliard would have let us skate 
in HaJlingliani ! ” added resentfully. “Ho wanted us to 

skate. ” 

“ But I think it was a little different, Ru*liai‘(l dear. I’hosc ponds 
at Hallingham were not deep ; and people do get drowned in the 
.Serjicntine. And there’s no one to go with you.” 

Dick tossed his head. “Perliaps yon think 1 Avant s«>ine one ! 
You had better send a nursemaid. Fine liolidays these are ! ” 

A fcAV minutes more of sitting still and Dick could stand it no 
longer. Tie darted into the passage and snatched his ciij). Sai a, 
(pjiok as he, caught him ui> at the front door. 

“Dick, it must not be. Y"ou know 1 have answered for yo\x to 
Aunt Bettina.” 

“All right, Sara. I’m not going nearitho Sei*i)entii)e, or any 
fdlier deep water.” 

“ You promise ? ” 

“ Yes ; on my honour. There ! Wliy, J haven’t got my skates. 
I’m going up and doAvn the strcel-Hlidcs ; that's all. You can’t 
expect me to sit twirling my thumbs all <lay in .\unt lh‘tt’s parloup, 
as Loo does.” 

She had no fear then. If Dick once gave his word, or if jmt 
uptm his honour, lie could lJut be a loyal knight. Left to liiiiisolf, 
no ])romise extracted from him, he would have decamped riglit ofl* 
to the Serpentine, or to anyjbhing else .sulHcienlly miseliievous and 
dangerous ; but not nuAv. 

But Dick “took it out”— the Avords were his own — in street# 
slides. All the most attractive nnsseaux wilhin a few miles of home 
Mr. Dick exercised his legs upon. It required a terrible amount of 
resolution to keep his promise not to “gf) near” the forbidden Avatm* ; 
and hoAV long Dick stood in envy, his nose frozen to the park rail- 
ings as Ivi; AA^*^^^•ilod the stream of j)eu])le pouring towards the ice 
he never knew. Ho AA*as nob in a good humour ; the slides were 
very ignoble jiastiinc indeed, only lit for street-boys ; and ho 
thought if there was one gentleman more ill-used than another that 
day in all Her Majesty’s dominions, that one was himself. 

Mr. Dick stopjiod out Iiis own time. He knew that he would bo 
expected home about one <>’ch»ck to have something to eat ; but as 
nothing liad been exjiressly said to him, he took rather a. savage 
pleasure in letting them ex]»ect, enduring his hunger. *He saw a 
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man selling hot potatoes ; and ho bought three and ate them, skins 
and all. Dick was not in the least troubled with proud notions ; 
Loo would have looked askance at. the tempting edible, and jmsaed 
on the other side ; Dick hovered round the man^s machine whilst 
he feasted, in the face and eyes of the passers-by. If Miss Davenal 
had only seen him ! 

Altogether, what with the slides, the hot potatoes, and temper, 
Mr. Richard Davenal remained out long after dark, VVlieu he 
l>egaii to think it might be as well tf> return homo, and to feel as if 
he liad wolves inside him fighting f<i-' their dinner, ho was in some 
obscure and remote region of Chelsea, where tlie popiil.Ttic»n was 
more crowded than aristocratic, and the ice was abundant. Hap- 
pening to cast his eyes upon a clock in a baker’s shop lie saw that 
it waTitcd only twenty-five minutes to six. 

“My ! ” ejacul.ited Dick in his dismay. Miss Davenal’s ilinncr- 
hour had hoou altered from six to fivtlf whilst the boys were with 
her, and Dick had certainly meant to be home to time. Ho had 
not thought it so late as tliis. Dick’s hair stood on end, and the 
wolves fought desperately. 

“ Suppose old Rett should say I shan’t have any dinner ! ” 

The shop next door to the baker's was a ham and beef, as they 
are called : and perhaps Dick's dreadful do\ibt caused him irresistibly 
to linger for a fond moment at the wimlow and gaze at the attrac- 
tions inside, 'rhe shopman, in a white apron, was -cutting thin 
slieos from a cold round of beef and idacing them in the scale. ’I’ho 
balance went clown, the meat was carefully rolled in white jiajier, 
?-nd liandc'cl to the customer, a young woman — or rather lady, for 
slie looked like one— whose face was chiscly veiled. She gave 
him sixpence and some halfpence in return, but the man did not 
seem to like the sixpence ; he held i'o close to the gas and then 
showed it t-o her, and she put her veil aside and bent her face 
nearer whilst she looked at it. 

If ever Dick Davenal believed lie was in a dream he believed so 
ttflicn. For that face was tlio face of his cousin, Mrs, Cray. 

Dick could not believe his senses. The shopman apparently 
decided that the sixpence was a good one, put it into his till, and 
the lady had left tlic shop before Dick recovered from liis bewilder- 
ment. He liad believed Mr. and Mrs. Cray were abroad. From a 
shrewd boy like Dick it had been impossible to gu/rd the fact tliat 
something was wrong. Besides ho had hoard of the failure of the 
Great Wheal Bang, and that its promoters were abroatl or 
somewhere. 

But that was surely Caroline who had left the shop with a paper 
of meat in her hand ! Dick’s spirit went down to zero. However 
he might c^mdescend to the purchase of hot potatoes, and indulge in 
similar stniy escapades, he did not like to see Caroline buying 
cooked mdat and carrying it away with her. Dick knew that some- 
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rhinj,' or other must be ull wrong, ami he smhlenly felt as tiinicl ns 

IjOO. 

She crossed the road and went down a by-street, where the 
liglds were scanty and the houses poor. Pick follow’od her. He 
siw how tightly her veil was drawn over lu5r face ; aad she walked 
^\ith her head down ; it might bo from the cold, or it might be to 
avtjid obseiwation. 

She turned into a house? on the left whoso door stood open ; a 
shabby-looking house, but sufficiently largo. Pick, scarcely certain 
111 his oAvii mind yet, clelilAated whether he should follow her 
.iiifl show himself : and ^vhen he at length went to the door no 
line was in sight. Ho took courage and knocked; and a woman 
came out the ])arloiir on the right. 

“ Ts Airs. Cniy here ( ’* asked Pick. 

“Airs. VI ho?” 

“ Airs. Cray. She’s jus^ l^ono in.” 

“There’s nobody here of that name. Who\s Airs. Cray ? Yon 
have mistook the house, young man. ” 

Pick had his wits about him, as the saying runs, and they were 
sutlicicntly alert to prtwont hi.s insisting oil the |K>int of its being 
Mrs. Cray. I’m sure 1 saw some lady come in,” s;iid he. 

“Mrs. Alark came in a minute ago, for^I mcD her in the passage. 
Tirst floor if you want lier.” 

“ Can 1 gd) u]i ? ” a.sked Pick. 

“That’s as you please,” relumed the Wdunan, who was ill- 
li’m])ercd enough to bo first cousin to Airs. Benn. “The of her 
ludgers in the house i.s m>iliing to mo, win) goes up to ’em or wjiio 
doesn’t.” 

She retreated inside the pailour and slammed the door. Pick 
stumbled up stairs in the Klark, the words “ fir.st floor ” guiding 
Jiim. Srune light came in from a ivindow on the landing, and lie 
distinctly heard Caroline’s voice in the front room. Pick-fashion, 
he burst in -without knocking. 

Caroline gave a scream. 8he was untying her Ijoiinct, and tim 
pa])or of meat Jay on the table. Jt wasa j)lain sitting-room carpeted 
v\ith drugget, a large sofa .covered with dark blue stuff seeming to 
t;i,ko up one side of it. A white cloth was s^Ji cad on jiart of the table, 
with some tea-cuj>s and saucers, a loaf of bread, and some butter. 

“Caroline, ^Avas sure it Ava.s you ! ” 

Tlie first nioment (»f surprise over, Caroline threw lierself into a 
chair and burst into tears. Pick sat down opposite to her and 
stared round the room in his bcAvilclerment. Poor Pick Avas not 
possessed of any supcrfluons sentiment, and Caroline’s emotion 
only made him feel aAvkw^ard. The sight of a home face Avas too 
much for Miu Cray. 

“Is Mark here ? ” Pick asked presently. 

“No.” 
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Dick glanced round again, but he could see no door except the 
one by which he had entered. 

* ‘ I*ra sure T hoard you talking to somebody, Candiiie. It made 
me know which was the room.” 

“1 was talking to myself. The words I s.aid wore, * J hope Mark 
will not be long,’ and I suppose 1 spoke them aloud.” 

A few final sobs, and the emotion passed. Dick was timid, almost 
nervous, and he never remembered to have been so in his life. A 
thought crossed the boy’s mind of yhat his l^iicle Kichard would 
say, could he see this curious state ov things. 

“Du you live here, Caroline ? ” 

“ Yes, We went away in the country for a little time at first ; 
but it was so out of the w^ay of hearing anything, so dull, so 
wretched, that we came back again. Mark tlnnight it >vould be 
better to come back j»retty near to the old noighhourhood ; there 
was less chance of our being looked for there than elsewhere.” 

“ You don’t have all the house.” 

“All the lioiise ! ” echoed Cjirolinc. “ Wc only have this room 
and thti use of the kitchen, wJiich J hardly ever go down to. Tlwit 
sofa is a bed,” she added, pointing to it. “It is drawn out at 
night.” 

Dick felt more at sea t^ian ever, “ Has Mark got no money ? ” 

Caroline shook her head. “I'here’s a little left; not nnicJi. 
We did not save a tiling from (irnsveiior Place. People came in 
and took possession whilst Mark was away, and T grew frightened 
and left it. Afterwards, when my clothes were asked for, they sent 
mp a boxful of the plainest I had, and said thost? were all. I don't 
know whotlicr it was that tliey kept the l)est, or that the maid- 
sers'ants helped themselves to them. Dick!” she passionately 
added, “ I would rather die than have to bear all this.” 

“Do yon have to go out and buy meat'?” questioned Dick, 
unable to get what lie had .seen out of his liead. 

“ A boy waits on the lodgers, the landlady’s son, and he goes on 
aTTanda sometimes. Mark thought we should be safer in a huustj 
like this, wlierc there are dittbrent lodgei's, and one docs not inter- 
fere with the concern.s of the others ; wo should be less likely to 
attract notice. In truth we were a/raid to venture on a bett('r 
place whore persons might recognise ns.” 

“Afraid of what I ” (juestioned Dick. , 

“I’m sure 1 hardly know,” she answered. “()f his being ai- 
rested, I suppose.” 

“ I say, does Sara know you arc here ? ” 

Caroline shook her head. “I have written her a note twice, 
saying we are safe ; but Mark would not lot mo give the addrivss. 
Aunt Bottina has shaken us off, there’s no doubt of that ; she %Yill 
never forgive Mark. ” 

“ Forgiv6 him for w hat ? ” 
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“Oh, altogether,” returned CanJine with a gesture of 
tioiico. “There was leaving Hallingham, and iSara’s money, and 
other things.” 

' Where is Mark ? ” continued Dick. 

“ He won’t be long. He strolls out a little after dark, but lie 
(i<K'3 not care to venture abroad by dayliglit. And so you ai*e up 
fur the holidays, I suppi>se ? ” 

Dick nodded. “Aunt Bett w'ouldn’t have us at inidsuinnier. 
Hut Leo broke his arm, and luf wasn't strong, and she sent him ; 
ami then she said 1 might o Anc up for Clinstmas, and we could 
}>oth go back to scliool together. I say, wasn’t it unkind r)f Jim- not 
i o have us in the summer V 81ic said her house was small. Summer 
J'.olidays are jollier than winter ones, especially when they don’t let 
you go on the ice.” 

Did a remembrance cross Caroline of some* one else who would 
'it)f have them in the suimher ? — whose house was not small f Pro- 
haldy not. Caroline had room and memory only for her own griefs. 
Sjiu-e the falling of the blow she had existed in a state of bewildor- 
jiient. The change was so great, the order of things so comjdetely 
.dterod, that at times she believed she must bo in a])rolonged dream, 
Old should shortly wake up to reality. As one wlio has suddenly 
put ashore in a foreign countrj% wdioye land, customs, people, 
ind tongue are all strange to him, so it was witli Candine Cray, 
ih liove mo,. I am tidling you no untrue story. 

“ }fow you cough ! ” exclaimed Dick, as she was interrupted by 
I lieavy paroxysm, not for the tirsi time. 

“1 caught a bail cold. Tt was very bad for a day or two, ami 1 
^‘ly in bed. O Dick ! 1 w< aider if I sluill ever have a bedroom 
again I ” 

“Couldn’t you have a K^droom as well as tliis room?” sensibly 
answered Dick. 

“There was only this room to let wlicn we came hero, and we 
ihnught it would do. It's tolerably good-looking you see, and wo 
lie more to ourselves, Evciy week, too, we are hoping to lea^^ 

“ AVhere to go to ? ” . 

“1 don't know. Mark says something Mill be .sure to ttirn up.” 

“ I say, do they know aliout this in Ikirbadocs 

“ Not, Iroiii jis. 1 dare siiy Aunt Bettiiia lias taken care tf> tell 
them. Is she a.s deaf as ever, Dick ? ” 

“ She’.s deafer. And she’.s getting a regular old woman. What 
.10 you think ? 8lio Mxiiilcln’t let me go out skating thi.s morning, 
for fear ” 

A gentleman onterod, and Dick’s revelations were cut shoj t. 1’he 
hoy looked at him in bewilderment, for he thought he knew him, 
and yet he did not. It was a full minute before Dick recognised 
him for Mark Cray. • 
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Formerly Mark Jiad Avliiskers and no moiist/iche ; now ho liad a 
moustache and no whiskei-s, and liia board was f'rowino, and Jiis face 
looked Ioniser- He had on blue spectacles ioi». Altogether, Dick 
was hardly certain yet. 

J\rark did not seem j^lad to sec him. fn manner he rather 
appeared to resent I lie accident wliicli had discovered them to Dick, 
tlKin to f(‘el pleasiiro at it. Caroline made llie tea, and asked Dick 
to ))art.ake of it. 

But Dick declined. And no one? perhai)s, would liave given 
ciareloss Dick credit for the motive, (V. for the roed “olf-deaial that 
it was to a hungry boy. He had somehow come to a conclusion 
that Mr. and Mrs. Cray had not too much for tliemsclves, i.ud he 
would not lessen it. 

“1 can’t sUxy now,” he sahl, rising. “ T shall have Aunt Dett at 
me as it is. (lood'night, Mr. Cray ; good -night, Caroline.” 

Mr. Cray followed him down staiiu “‘You must be very cautious 
not to sfiy that you found us here,” ho sjiid. “ Can we depend upon 
you 1 ” 

“As if you couldn't I ” returned Dick. “ I know ! A felhnv of 
ours at school lias a big brother, and ho has to be in liiding nine 
months at least out of every year. I’ll tell nobody but Sara.” 

Ho vaulted olT, or (lerhaps Mark Cray’s injunetioii miglit havi^ 
extended il.self to Sara especially. When ho reached lionio, Miss 
Bettina, who had believed iiotliing less than tliat he wf^s drownefl, 
and had sent Neal to a circuit of police-stations, met him in the 
corridor, followed by Sara and Leo. 

You ungrateful Imy 1 Where have you been ? ” 

“ Don’t, Aunt Bettina ! No need to seize hold of mo in that way. 
1 have only ])een sliding. I haven’t been to the water.” 

“ You shall go hack to school to-motrow,” said Miss Bettina, as 
she turned into the dining-room. 

Dick caught his cousin by the aVni. “You be off after Aunt 
Bott, Leo; 1 want to speak to Sara. I say,” he continued in a 
whisper, as Leo obeyed him, “I have seen Caroline and Mark 
Cray ! ” 

“ Nonsense, Divd\ ! Why did you stayiiut so and frighten us?” 

“ 1 have. I should have been in earlier but for that. Frightened ? 
How stupid you must all be ! As if I ct'uldn’t take care of myself. 
I saw Carine in a bec'f sho]), buying some cold meat,, and I watclied 
where she went to, and I’ve, been there for half-an-hour, and I saw 
Mark. Ho has shaved off his whiskers, and woixrs blue ” 

“ Hush ! ” breathed Sara, as Dorcas came up-stairs. “ You must 
tell me later.” 
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CHAPTER IJ. 

WKAUY DAYS. 

The hittcmess of winter passed away, and when ilio loA'ely si>ring 
eajiie round again liiilo trace >vaa left of its otlocts, save in the re- 
membrance of tlioso in wlu)se homos sickness, or in ivatinn, or death, 
liad been busy. 

Tivo (if those visitations liad been rife in the house of Candine 
('ray : sickness and privation. IVrliaps you noticed (Jandine’s 
reply to Dick’s <]uestion as to whether Alark had no money. There 
was a little loft, she sai<l, not much. Loft from wdwit ? Dick did 
not ask. * 

If ever an unfortunate company had come to grief more com- 
l)lctely than other unfortunate companies, it was surely that noted 
one, the (Ireat VVIuial Bang. Sympathising friends- -Barker’s and 
Mark’s — w'ore wont to assure those gentlemen tliat they had “ man- 
.Mgod wrotcliedly : ” and if wo may dare to assunuj that the roj ►roach 
\sas levcdlcd at the fact of their having jjocured nothing for them- 
M-lvos, it was a right one. On the day that Mark Cray went n]> to 
the othces for the last time ho h;ul only a trilling sum about him : 
t Caroline liad even loss in her own purse ; and that w'asalL Barker’s 
prc(‘aution had secured the diamond ring and studs, and these were 
<‘t)nvurtod into money, Mark and Barker equally dividing tho..sjvil. 
Barker, with his share, took a little tonr abnuul wJiilst the doinl 
bh;w over ; Mark, as you have seen, went into hiding, and lived 
njK)n his part as long as it held out. 

Yes, it was an uiihaj)|)y fact, veiy debasing indeed after all the 
glory of (Irosveiior Plact;, lowering as you may feel it to be to this 
history, that Mr. Mark Cray hid himself by day, and slipped out to 
take the air at dusk in a moustache and blue spectacles. Ma^k 
Cray could only bo a cow’ard in the hour of trial ; he ran away from 
the danger instead of faciug it. To look a difriculty in the face was 
not in the nature of Mark Cray, lie scarcely understood wliat he 
Avas afraid of ; he did not know what they could do to liim — 
AV'hethcv impriijon him, or make him a bankrupt, or what; and Mark 
Avould rather have jumped into the sea than asceilain. lie was like 
a child Avho runs from a dark closet, and dare not ascertain w hether 
cause for terror exists or not. Some of us, rny friends, have been 
ton’ibly friglitoned at shadoAvs. 

Wlien this state of affairs AA’as to end, and what was to get Mark 
out of his difficulty, he did not at present sec. As hmg as the 
money Lasted he was not unduly anxious. He had great faitli in 
something “turning up; ” he had unlimited faith in Barker ; and 
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Barker’s letters were pretty fi*equcnt, and in <hc highest degree 
cheering. Barker liappened to have a cousin of about the nine- 
teenth remove, settled at Honfleur, in Normandy, and Barker had 
steered for the same port, and seemed to bo living at ease there. 
Towards the close of winter he wrote w^ord to Mark that he had 
something good in contemplation, connected with Paris, and if it 
came to anything Mark sliould share in it. 

But wdien Mark’s money was gone things changed. He grew 
restless and gloomy. He could not starve, he '’^uld not go to the 
workhouse : he must do something. \Miss Bettina Davcnal would 
not help them. She said she could not — perhap.s wirb justice. 
Leopold Da venal had been an expense to her, and was so still. He 
went back to school after the Christmas holidays with Dick, but ho 
was not strong yet, and sundry expensive extras were provided for 
him out of her purse. That was not much : but a lieavier expense 
had fallen upon her ; for she had repaid Mr. Wheatley thti two 
hundred pounds borrowed by Sara. Bara had disclosed t<3 her aunt 
the fact of borrowing it, and in her pride Miss Bettina had made a 
sacriiice iind repaid tlie sum. Slie had none left to bestow on Mark ; 
there was clearly no help to be had from lier. 

^nd Caroline ? You can take a look at her as she sat in the 
sun, which was shining in, to the room this bright day in early April. 
Perhaps yon remember a remark Dr. Davenal once made — that 
Caroline was not one, as he believed, to bear the adversities of life. 
Dr. Davenal was ([uitc right : -neither physically iv>r mentally did 
they agree with poor Caroline. 

7 don’t know whotlier any one falls ill at once under a great 
shock. Caroline had n(>t done so. When it foil upon her she was 
too stunned, too utterly surprised, to be anything but bewildered. It 
may bo (piostione<l if a change so sudden — from seemingly assured 
prosperity to hiding and di3gr.*iee and poverty — has ever fallen iijjoii 
any one before. You may feel inclined to question it in this in- 
stance ; nevertheless, I repeat that J am telling you the simple 
tjp’iih. The reaeticin had come now, and Caroline Cray gave way 
painfully. I’hc cough that Dick remark o<l upon had left her ; but 
she would lie back in her chair all dav, aitd it seemed almost iuii>os- 
siblo to get her out of it. 

But if the body was at rest the iiiiir’ was only the more active. 
Caroline’s lunu's, in point (»f fact, were pretty eiuially .divuled 
between outward complaint and inward lamenb-itlon. Such lameii- 
tiition is nearly always rebellious, and so was hers. The blo^v had 
been so comjdete ; the change was so veiy great ! All that, pomp 
and vanity, all tlie luxuries, the carelessness, tin* pleasure attendant 
on that one ])ast sunny wave in lihrs* ocean, to Jiavo given place to 
this ! Perhajis the worst mortitication, looking back, w^as that the play 
now seemed to have been so unreal ; as if they had had no right to 
indulge in it. were fools to have embarked in it, w oise than fools to 
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lifivo believed in it. Mortified, fretful, miserable, Caroline Cray 
{secuicd to live only in repining and repentance. Mark was different, 
fie neither repined nor repented ; he was always restless, always 
(•x{)ecting something to turn up ; and he w ould stalk up and dow n 
the room, giving utterance to all sorts of wild viidons of wdiat ho 
would do were he only clear of the world and the (Ireat Wheal 
Bang, 

As he w^as doing now. Whilst Caroline sat listless and inert 
in her chair, Mark W'as indulging a dream of the future, S£inguiiic as 
a child. He had lately tiikeii to consult tlic new'spa])ors, and one 
ionipting advertisement in 'particular had attracted him. Mark 
(hay was gaining that experience wdiich c<aue» inevitably in a life of 
vicissitude ; he liad yet to learn how many of these advertisements 
are oidy traps for the unwary, hf>w next to impossible it is to bo the 
one successful ajiplicaiit, if they are gen nine. '' But over and anon 
Mark’s dream was brouglifc unpleasantly to a break, as the recollec- 
tion intruded itself upon him that ho w^is not a free man. 

“ You see, Carine, if 1 w'cre only clear of that resentful com])any, 

I here are a liuiulred good tilings to lie picked up. I’m sure there’s 
a dozen at least in the paper eveiy day. ’I’hat’s a splendid tiling 
1 know', that one lulvertisonient of this morning ; any fellow securing 
iJiat ” 

“ Whore’s the use of talking of it ? ” interrupted Carine. “ It all 
cimies to nothing. You know you arg not clear of the conit>any.” 

She spi3ke in fretful, iicovish tones, dust at first, Mark’s san- 
guine visions of lising again more gloriously than over, like a phauiix 
from its ashes, had aomewdiat infected her, but she was learnpig 
what they were w'ortli : as she had just siiid, “ it all came to 
iioLhing.” Utterly weary was her spirit. Hope deferred uiaketh 
the heart sick; but hojie icstroyed — and it liad come to that with 
(-Woliiio Cray — niakefli it die. 

riiysical privation tells terribly on the mind as W'oll as on the 
body, and it was tolling upon lier. They w'cre almost star\’ing. What 
made it worse for Caroline was, that hers w'as a constitution voqmrh^ 
the best of nourishment. The Davcnals wore a healthy race, but 
there had been a taint in fier mother’s blood. These iihysieal priva- 
tions w'ould alone liavc made Caroline fretful : and she could not 
help it. 

“ T sl^all bexlear of it soon,” siiid Mark. 

“ But how r’ 

Even sanguine Mark could not debiil the precise means by which 
the emancipation Vas to be accom]>lislied. “Oh, somehow,” sfiid 
he, in liis careless way. “ The comjmny must wdnd itself up.” 

“ Why can’t you apply to Oswald?” 

He shook his head very decisively. “ T can’t face 1dm. And if 
1 did, he wouldn’t assist me. He has lost too much, and is sure to 
bear malice.” • 
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“ Aro WO to go on like this for ever ? ” 

“ I hope wo sliiwi’fc go on ao for a month. I wisli you wouldn’t 
talk so, Caroline. ” 

How am 1 to tidk ? You have been saying the same all along." 

“ Well, it’s of nr) use hiokingon the dark side of things. You are 
always doing it n(»w.’’ 

Oaroliiie was silent for a few moments, when she suddenly liftorl 
her hands, and her voice broke into a passionate wail: 

“ Oh, if that money had been only settled on mo, as Undo 
Ridmrd wished ! This must bo a judgement upon us fi'v defying his 
last commands." 

Rubbish ! " said Mark. 

“Are wo to go out in the street and beg U’ she plaintively 
asked. 

“Are you going *co be a diild'il One must come in for a rub 
or two through life, Caroline. Biirker hal& been down upon his ])oam 
ends live or six times, just as much as we are, but it has always come 
right again. " 

Site relapsed into a tit of weeping ; half her hours, in bed and ii]), 
wore HO spent. Mark had ceased either to soothe or reproach ; ho 
had tried both, but inefl’octually ; and now was fain to Jot Insr weep, 
simply because ho was helpless to prevent it. Mark Oraj’^ could not 
bo unkind ; ho was not that ; but ho wtis hardly tlio right s(»i’t of 
liusbaiid f(»r adversity. Shallpw-minded, shallow-hearted, ]>o.ssossod 
of no dci)th of feeling, there seyinod some thing w^antingin him now. 
He did lus best to cheer his w'ifo ; but the result was not satisfactory. 

(riiese iits of weeping would sometimes go on to hystt'Hcs ; 
sometimes stopped just short of it. As this one stopped. Caroline 
suddenly roused herself and looked round wearily at the mantel- 
piece, as if there were a timepiece tlvj;ro, perlmps in inonientar>' 
forgetfulness. Grosvenor Place had been rich in them ; elegant 
bijoux, worth no end of iiioiiey. 

“ 1 wish Sara would come ! " 

^ Sara i” repeatwl Mark, halting in his monotonous promenade. 

“ 1 wrote te lier to come." 

She spoke the w^ords half-deliantly Sara, in consequence of the 
discoveiy of Mr. Dick Davenal, had been to see them once ; but she 
w'as not encouraged to repeat the visit. "’lark especially was against 
it. “ [f w'o have them coming here, we may get dropped upon,” he 
had siiid to his wife; “it would never do.” But poor Caroline, 
wearied out by the wretched loneliness that seemed to continue 
month after month, With no end in view, had at length written to 
her cousin. 

“ Why did you not tell rue, Carol ii i 

“You might have forbidden me.” 

“It’s just wluit 1 should have done. Wo don’t want her here. 
What good will she do ? " 
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“What good will any tiling in the world do? 1 wish 1 was out 
of it : * 

Mark Cray began to ask himself the question whether the 
expected visit could bo stopped now. lie had an intense dislike to 
meeting Sara Da venal ; we all shrink from meeting those whom we 
have injured directly or indirectly. IJiit the question wjis set at 
rest by Sara’s entrance, ami Mark, after a short greeting, disiijipeared. 

All Caroline did f<jr the first quarter- of-aii-h our was to sub 
liysterically. Sara, in slighter mourning now, unfastened the white 
crape strings of her straw bcuinet, and sat over her in dismay, her 
sweet face full of conqKission 'for the change she saw. 

“1 want to know how it is all to end,” were the first distinct 
wtuda Caroline uttered. “Am 1 to stay here till I die ? ” 

A question difiicult for Sara to answ er. “ Is Mark doing 
nothing I ” she asked.^ 

“ He is doing nothing. •He can’t do anything whilst that Wheal 
Bang business hangs over him. If that w^ero settled, there are fifty 
things he might get into. And if it can’t be settled, we may both 
of us as well die at once as be famished to death. For that’s wdiat 
it wtndd come to. Those poor creatures that shut themselves iq> 
with the fumes of charcoal arc not so much to blame, after all. ” 

“Caroline!” ^ 

“ Well, 1 mean it,” returned Caroline, sullen tones beginning to 
minglo with, her sobs. “ ft is all vi/ry well for you to exclaim 
‘^’aroline ! ’ as if 1 were mad ; but you don’t know w^hat .sorrow is. 
No one does until poverty comes.” 

Sara thought that there were W(»rse sorrows to bo l)Oine in tjui 
world than poverty. And she 'was right, bad as poverty, to those 
unacciistoined to it, undoubtedly is. “What can 1 do for you?’’ 
she gently askeil. » 

“ Hero we are, buried alive, and no one comes near us ! Sara, 
if you only knew how 1 yearn for Ji home face I — hi>w 1 lie and weep 
fur it ! ” 

“Mark — and you also—stiid I must not conic, lest it might Ica^ 
to discoveiy.” 

“ Neither must you, I suppose. At least, not often. But some- 
times I think it would bo well if discovery happened. There would 
be an end to this uncertainty at any rate. What is Mark to do if 
the thing can’t.^et settled ? ” 

She asked the question in strange earnestness, and Sara wa.s 
struck with the yearning beauty of the lifted face, of the wasting 
form. The violet eyes were larger than of yore, the cheeks were of 
a delicate crimson, and the han& were long and white and thin. 

“ But can it not get settled ? ” returned Sara. 

“We have nothing to eat, you know. That w, there’s bread, 
and that sort of f(X)d ; but I can’t eat it. Mark will dine on bread 
and clieese, or bread and butter ; and ho really doc* not seem 
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to mind ; but I can’t. 0 Sara ! if I could only liave one good 
dinner ! ” 

Sara caught up her hroath. What comfort could she give 1 
‘^Sometimes, when 1 am sick with hunger I lie and imagino the 
dinners we used to sit down to in Grosveiior Place. I imagim it, 
you know ; that they are before me now, and I am eating them. 
Turkey and broad sauce, or salmon and lobster sauce — it’s almost 
cal ways substantial things that I think of, I suppose because of my 
hunger — ^and I quite seem to taste them, as if they were before me. 
Sara, it is quite true. ” 

Sara Da venal had heard the doctor speak of soh:o kinds of 
hunger as a disease, and could only sui>pose this must be one. “ 1 
wish — I wish I could help you,” she murmured. 

“You can’t, I know. You li.ave it not in your power, iiiid Aunt 
Boltina won’t help^; she’s implcacablo. I did not send for you to 
ask it. But, Sara, there’s Oswald Cra}. If you would ask him, 
perhaps he might do something for Mark.” 

The w'ords startled her. “Ask Oswald Cray ! ” 

“ I think if he w'ould listen to any one, it is you. 1 don’t forgot 
how fond he used to be of you in the days gone by. Indeed, I 
used to think — but 1 was wrong, 1 suppose, so let it pass. Oh, 
Sara, you’ll ask liim for my sake ! Don’t abandon us ([uito. 1 
think he might help Mark out of this difficulty. Perhap.s lie might 
see the company, and got, them to bo friendly witli Mark ; or 
perhaps ho would pay a few of Mark’s pressing debts. It might 
not take much money. ” 

But w'hy cannot Mark ask him?” 

“lie wam’t. Mark would rather it came to the charcoal — not 
that anything of that sorb would ever be in his line — than apply to 
Oswald. There was some trouble between them about the money 
Oswald pul into the mine, and Mark has kept away from liiiu over 
since. That is just wdiy 1 have .sent hir you. Mark wall not apply 
to Oswcald : no, not if it wore to sjwe him from [irison ; and 1 don't 
jEeel well enough to g<i, and my bonnet’s shabby. Oh, Sara, when 
a recollection comes <tver me-*-and it is always coming— of the 
channiug things 1 had, and how foolishly they were abandoned, I 
feel as if 1 should go riuMl. Any way, unless a change takes ])lace, 
1 shall not w'aiit clothes or anything ' Isc very long. Sara, surely 
you will do for us so trifling a thing as this ! ” 

To pursue the interview would be waste of time. When Sai*a 
Da venal quitted her cousin it was with a promise to see Oswald 
Cray. Very much indeed did she shrink from it ; as much as she 
hail shrunk from those interviews with Mr. Alfred King ; but she 
saw no other way of helping them ; and in truth she did not 
anticipate that much would come of this. 

Money seemed to be wanted everywhere. Miss Bettina com- 
plained sadly of being short of it ; the money repaid to Mr. 
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Whofttlcy had crippled her for the nionient: and Caplain Davcn.ii’s 
letters to Saia dwelt on his oinbarrassiucnts. They told Inr 
juivately how “hard up ” ho was, and in his random way said lie 
should have to run away to Australia and dig for gold, unless some 
(IrMjipod shortly from the clouds. Captain Davciiars wife, as it 
turned out, was only an heiress in pros2H'etive ; but he a]>peared 
excessively fond of her, anxious to sujiply her with every liixiiiy : 
an<l M'c all know' that a married caj>tain’s p:iy, without other means, 
does iH)t furnish luxuries in India. 

//is irift‘1 (>\or and over, again Sara asked herself lunv it was 
[»ossiblo Kdward c<»iild have married her, how' he couhl speak of 
lier in the fond iiianTier that he did, if there really existed tliat 
impediment. All the trouble and care seemed to fall ujion luivself 
individually — ui)oii her oivn hhlden heart. So Inig as there existed 
a grain of doubt, she could not speak of tliis tt* Edward ; and, 
besides, tlie letter might fall into the hands i»f his young w'ife. 

Personally, Sara had not been annoyed by Catherine worth. 
Oceasionally through the winter and spring she had seen this young 
\\f)mau hovering outside waiting for iN’eal ; twice she had come 
boldly to the house, knocked, and asked for him. Miss Bettina’s 
keen eyes had scon her once. “ Js it one of your nieces, Xeal 
she graciously asked; “i»ray, invite her •in.” “(^li, no, ma’am, 

slus is n<» relative of mine,” retnrned ^’eal, w’ith j>ointed emi>hasis. 
Saia s breatli had (luickened, hut it ended tliere. IShe ivas siir- 
prised at this immunity from personal annoyance, and wondered 
liow l<»ng it w'ould bo hers. 

It was rather a remarkable coincidence thfit Osw'ald Cray shouAl 
he at the doin' when Sara returned from her visit to (JartJine. 
About once in throe months he made a polite call on Miss DavcJial. 
i^ava met him turning away*: Miss Davena} w^as out, and he had 
left liis card. FJe w'oiild have passed her after shaking hands— his 
visit was not to her — but 8ara detained him, her cheeks in a glow 
at having to do it. 

“ Jt i.s very strange,” she exclaimed. “1 waas only now thinkiiij^ 
how I could best get to see you. Do you mind coining in with me 
for five minutes ? ” • 

He returned with her, perhajis all too wdlliugly. A great many 
of us are tempted to stray from the strict line of duty marked out 
ill our own minds, Sara led the waiy to the drawing-room, and 
told him w'here she had been, and what Caroline said. The 
declining sun — for the afternoon was drawing towards its close — 
fell on Osw’ald as he sat listening to her. It was the same noble 
face that she had so loved to look ujKni - calm, still, govd ; but, 
si'mehow' all its youtli seemed to liavc ]>assed away. The eyes had 
a look in them of habitual sadness : a few silver threads mingled 
with the dark chestnut hair. She simply repeated M/*h. Cray’s 
words, almost as a child repeats a lesson : throwing no persuasive 
Oswahi Cray. 24 
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tone, no pleading r>f her own into it, for slio felt that she had no 
right to do so. 

“Did Mark Cray wish you to ask me this ? ” lie inquired, as she 
ceased the tale, 

“Not Mark ; only Candiuc. By what she said, I fancy Mark 
Cray feels— feels ashamed to ask you anything.^’ 

“And well he may,” answered Oswald, the old look of pride 
unpleasantly crossing hia face. “J could have borne almost any- 
thing bettor from Alark than deliberate deceit. I cannot, no T 
cannot forgive it.” • 

Neither spoke for a few moments. ‘ Sara had untied her bonnet- 
strings, and sat with her hico a little bent, the eyes raise 1 to him 
in their simide trust. He had one glove off ; it w'as a black one ; 
and he was gently swaying it as his elbow rested on the arm of the 
chair. 

“ 1 cannot quite understand what it is that Mrs. Cray would ask 
me. She cannot seriously expect that 1 should pay Mark’s debts. 
IJis personal debts alone would Ukc, I imagine, a far deeper purse 
than mine. 1 am tmly making my way upwards, and Mark has 
taken care to throw me back to an extent I shall not rcadity recover. 
Pay Marcus Cray’s debts ! It i.s not within my power, any more 
than it would be within my will.” 

Sajvi was silent, save for a glance. Tb .said how fcMdish .she her- 
self had thought the demand. 

“ T very much fear t hat Mai'k Cray is one of those men who want 
others to ‘ pay their debts ’ throughout life,” he resinned. “ There 
are such men. Were lie free tomorrow ho would be cmban'assed 
again in a year. To assist ,huc1i men is no charity.” 

“Do you think anything can be done to clear him of the c(mi- 
pany?” o 

“Not whilst he koep.s aloof. Mark hhn.self must kin>w it t«> be 
imi>ossible, or ought bi know it. The only chance ft»r tlio.se affairs 
to be 'wound up is for him and ikirker to come forward.” 
f “ Yes, I tliought so,” she answered. “ But — Cfirolinc tells me — 
they arc nearly starving ! ” 

‘‘ More shaiiie to Mark ! ” exclaimed Os^vald. “ 1 cannot dr.sC/ il>e 
to you how this affair has pained me. Mark is myfatlnjr’s son, and 
lii.s ilisgrace seems to be reflected up< i me. His hiding himself is 
the woi>:t part of it .all. Whilst ho d«jcs so ho is, only prolonging 
the trouble. Believe me, it would not ho a kindness to lielp Mark- 
Let him come forward as a man and a gentleman ought to do ; that 
wnmld be the best help to him.” 

Sara felt that lie was right ; but. she felt also that Mark would 
wof come fnrwartl ; and what ^vas .» be the ending? 

“ They are living in one room ; it is at ” 

“ Don’t tell it me ! ” impulsively interrupted Oswald, something 
like angei^ in his tone. “I would not for the w^orld be made 
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.'(•giiisHiit. «)f Marcus Cray^s hiding-place. Pet»pIo have come to ino 
for it times out of mimhcr ; and 1 am tliankful to assure their in 
,ill truth that 1 do not know it 

He rose, as if wishing to put an end to the subject, and held out 
his hand to Sara. 

“ At least you will forgive me for presuming to trouble you so 
far,” she munnuro<l. “1 could not help it : Caroline besought me 
A cry piteously. ” 

Tlis dark blue eyes, so earnestly bent on Iier, gave sulficiont 
.'iiswer, even without tlie pressure of tlu* hand, the tender tones of 
ihe (juietly spoken words. . 

“ You should not sjieak of it in that light. Tf you i>nly knew how 
great a ])leasiirc you give me whenever you ask mo anything ! 1 

I tail almost said it is the only one loft to me in my inattcr-of-fact 
l)fc. You and J ha\e none too much of ha]>pini'fts; it seeniB to me 
that we both have to sutler /or the wrong-doing of others.” 


CHAPTER Lll.' 

SOMETH IXG AT 1*V.ST. 

Yrur miglit have painted the group in Mark Cray’s room to-day, if 
• •nly by way of contrast to that of yesterday. The occupants wefe 
siiino : Mark, his wife, and 8ara Davcnal : but. the contrast lay 
m cxiu’cssion, in the tone of feeling. Yesterday it had been nothing 
iiut gloom, depression, almost- despair; to-day it was all hope and 
liilarity. The cloud had disappeared from the faces fd ‘Mark and 
his wife, to give place almost to gaiety. On Saras there was a 
Jt^(»k of pleasure, mingled with })erploxity, as if she would rejoice 
with them, hut as yet scarcely understood what there was tm 
n*j<»ice at. 

Poor Mark Cray ! The Yery slightest st raw was sufficient to send 
his sanguine s^iirit into the clouds. All this cliange had been wrought 
by a letter from Barker, which the eleven o’clock post had brought. 

lUrkcri who»was another of Mark’s stamp, had suddenly dis- 
covered, or thought ho had disoovorod, that an English doctor was 
wanted in Hontlcur, He m rote over to Mark, strongly recommend- 
mg him to conic over and establish hiimself, and to lose no time, lest 
the opening shouhl he siiajiped uji. “'riiere’s a goodisli many 
English here,” said the letter, “and not the ghost of an English 
doctor. If an Englislimaii falls ill he must die, unless ho chooses 
to call in a French surgeon, and the chances are hell bleed Iiim to 
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death. If you’ll believe me, they bled a young English lady this 
week for measles ! She seemed ill, and her friends called in a 
Monsieur Somebody, with a name as unpronounceable as that mine 
of ours, and he looked at her, and asked a few questions, said he 
thought she was sickening for some disorder or other, and therefore 
would bleed her. Well, he did bleed her, and ordered her some 
drink, calhal lisean^ or some such name — 1 always shirked my French 
at school — w'hich it’s my belief is made of nothing but sugar and 
water. Bleeding for measles ! The English say to me : ‘ What a 
boon it would be if we had a countryman esl^ddished liere as a 
doctor ! ’ So Mark, old fellow, I thought of you ; aiid my advice 
to yon is, try it until something better turns up. I’m oil to Paris 
shortly, but I’ll atop hero and welcome you first, if you decide to 
come. I know you hate your profession, and so do I, or I might try 
the opening myself‘; but if you don’t mind t/iking it up as a tem- 
porary thing, 1 think you may managt to find enough practice tt) 
get along with. Living’s cheap over liere, and the scenery’s lovely, 
though the town isn’t much. Havre is only twenty minutes’ distance 
by steamer. ; it’s over the water — the munches as they call it ; and 
Harfleiir lies next to it, still nearer to us. We have an English 
church, you can toll Mrs. Cray, if she’s particular upon the point ; 
we had a splendid sermon last Sunday, preached by a stranger. 
Altogether, it seems to mo to be worth your thinking about under 
present circumtances^ and when the horizon has cleared a little, 
you can leave the place as readily as you come to it. ” 

And this ivas the golden bait by wdiich Mark had been tempted, 
perhaps to a man “under his present circumstancoH,” as Mr. Barkci* 
put it, it did look promising. Estimating things by comparison, 
it looked more than ivell. That f»iic ])resent room ho was in, tlu* 
dinncrless days, the blue s])ectacles, mid all the rest of the little 
disagreeables at which we have slightly hinted w^ere things to be 
flown fr(nn with the fleetest wings, if they could be exchanged for 
the position of a flf)urishing doctor in Honfleur. Mark was on his 
/‘xaltcd ropes again, and liis Mufe seemed to have thrown off her 
sorrow and her ailments. 

The first consideration was money. .Tliis do.sirablo place could 
not be reached without it. Even sanguine Mark allowed that. 
Just a little, to admit of their gettir : there, and a pound or so to 
pay for lodgings, and tvirry them on until his patients came in. Tic 
and his wife were deep in the difficulties of the matter when Sara 
interrupted them. She had come to tell Caroline of her want of 
success with Oswald Cray. 

But. Caroline wa.s in no mo-id to listen to anything that savoured 
of failure, and Sara’s news was »>vei'vhelniod by the other. Barker’s 
letter ivas rea«l to her, and Mark enlarged upon it. in his sanguine 
strain. 

“ I know something w'ould turn up,” said he, “ Barker’s a right 
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(^rood fellow not to keep it himself. Those continental towns are 
charming, if you can put up with the sameness : of course they get 
a little monotonous after a time. Not all though. Wo stopj)od 
three months in Boulogne once, before my father’s death, and were 
sorry to come away from it. Only think how this will set Canne 
up, after all the kite botlier.” 

“ I fear Honflour is a small place to support a medical man,” 
I ibserved Sara, who could look at the proposal more dispassionately 
t hail the other two. 

“it’s a lovely place,” fired Mark. “Barker says so. It’s re- 
nowned in history. If the places he mentions are not of note, I’d 
lilie to know wliat arc. Histoiy tells us that ! Why, it was from 
ilarfleur that the children of one of the kings set sail and were over- 
t.iken by a storm and drowned, and the ])oor ojd father never was 
seen to smile again. I'm sure I remember h.-ving to learn that in 
my history. Honlleur a sniall place ! Not support a doctor ! You 
must be saying it for the purpose, Sara ! ” 

“Well, Mark, 1 don't think it is large* ; l>ut what 1 meant w'as, 
l.irge enough to suj»porl an English doctc»r. Are there enough 
Kiiglish living there to do that ? ” , 

“Of course there are,” returned Mark, whose sanguine mood re- 
.sonied nothing more than a check. “ Would Iku ker say there was 
an opening if there wasn’t ? ’’ 

She could ‘havo retorted that Barker Jiad no more judgment than 
Maj’k ; hut it was utterly useless, and she held her tongue. Besides, 
sluj did hope that Mark might pick up some practice, and any 
change seemed an improvement upon tlie jircscnt state of things.# 

It seemed that there was only CkswaJil to apply to in the diffi- 
culty, and Sara was asked to do it. She declined. TTpon which 
Oaredine, detiantly — for she ^as angiy with her — said she would go 
lo him herself. • 

She kept her res<»lutiun. . At tlic dusk of evening, not before, 
Caroline Cray i^iok her way to Parliament Street, her step quick, 
lier mood still defiant j not against anybody in particular, hui 
against the whole wn)rld save herself and Mark. 

But when she came in view' of the house she slackened lier pace, 
going on slowdy and ciiutiously, as one who wdshes t(j reconnoitre the 
ground beforehand. What was she afraid of ? Of meeting any of 
the wrathful shweholdors of the Creat Wheal Biing ? If so, it was 
surely a singular coincidence that one of them should at that very 
Jiiomeiit be at Oswald Cray’s door. 

He was being shown out by a lady in an inverted bonnet. 
Caroline recognised him at once as a Major Pratt, rather an 
tsxtcnsive shareholder. Some ac<j[uaintanccship had spning up 
between him and Mark, and the Major had dined twice in 
Orosvenor Place. Mrs. Cray shrank into the shade, and drew her 
veil tighter over her face. He passed w'ithout seeing her, and 
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Mrs. Bonn, ^ftor taking a look out up find down the street, closed 
the door after him. 

Suireriiig a few nionionts to elapse. Caroline wont to the door 
and knocked. Mrs. Bonn had just reached her kitchen, and it 
went very much iigainst the grain of that ainijihle Luly’s terapor to 
have to go uj) again. Throwing open the door, she ronfrontod the 
ai)i>lic4int, opposition in every line 4)f her face, in evoiy movement 
of her working ai*ms, bired to the elbow. 

** r want to see Mr, Oswald Cray.” 

“You want to see Mr. Oswald Cray!” repealed Mrs. Benn, 
the clostdy-drawn veil completing her ire. Well, that modest I 
When folks come hero they ask if they CAin see him— find that’s 
pretty bold for young women. Wlnit might you want, i)i*ay ? ” 

“I want /if/a,” ‘ angrily returned Car(»lme. “Is he at home? 
If show me into his presence.” . 

Something in the rchnenieiit of the voice, in its tone of com- 
mand, struck on tlie e;ir of Mrs. Bonn. But slie wiis at warhire 
witli the wurhl that evening, and her prejinlices were unctui 
querable. 

“ 1 don't know fibout that. The other night a lady w.'ilked 
hoi*self h(jrv, as b(jld as could be, and said she wanted t«) see 
Mr. Oswald Cray; aiuCwi! i\ I let her in, it turned out tJuit she 
had got some smuggletl cambric haiulkerchiefs to sell, ami she kijpt 
won'iting of him to buy for, at least leu minutes. ‘Mrs. Bonn,’ 
says he to me afterwards in his quiet way, ‘ I don’t vvfint tlieni H»)rt 

of iioople showed in to me.* But Oh, so it is you, is it, Joe 

Bcim t 1 wonder you come home at all ! You hfive been two 
mortfil hfilf-hours gone, and nothing but visitors tnimping in and 
out. Perhaps you’ll attend to ’em.” ,, 

Caroline turned instinctively to the respeckildc-looking ni<in ivho 
api>roached tlie door. “ I wish i<> soo Mr. Oswald Cray. My 
business is of importance.” 

“Certainly, ma'am. Ls Mr. Oswald Cray alone?” he asked of 
*ni3 wife.- 

“YovS, he is alone. And f should think he’d like to remain 
alone, if only for fi moment’s peace and quiet. He cfin’t get no 
rest at liis work, any more than I caii fit. mine.’’ 

She stood before Oswald with lier veil thrown hack, her faci' 
working with emotion, her hands clasjied. The ifi*l>le wfiti between 
them, Benn liad closed the door after showing her in, and 
Oswald, who was busy over some tracings, ruse find stared in very 
aatouishinont. She gave a summary of her business in a rapid, 
breathless manner, jis if fearing there would be no time loft to tell 
it in. Mark had at length an opening of esca])o from the jireseiit 
misery, if he could only be hcl])ed ti) it. A surgeon was wanted fit 
TIoTiflour,fand the vacancy >\as offered to him. 

Oswfild pressed her lo fi chair, sat down, and questioned licr. 
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“Why does not Mark come forward and show himself’” lie 
j)rosoiitly asked. 

“Como forward and show himself!” she repeated. “Whar, 
and t;et put into prison?” 

“ lie must come, sooner or later. He cannot remain a ]>ro- 
.seribed man all his life. Wliat end has he in view by remaining 
concealed ? What does he promise himself hv it '( ” 

“[ don’t know. ” 

“ But Mark oiiglit to know. Ife must be aware tliat there’s an 
imperative necessity for his coming forwaid ; that, it, is a thing 
there is no escajnng from. Wliat does he wait for ? ” 

“ Ho says he wants the storm to blow over first.” 

“ Tlie storm will not Idow over. Were Mark to hide liimself f<»r 
ieii years, and then appear, it w^mld only raise itself again. The 
very best thing that he can do is to a])i)ear amf face it.” 

“Then he never will-*at least, not yet. And, Oswald, I don’t 
think you arc a brother if you can wdsh him to do it. But 1 did 
not come here to discuss ihat,'' she added. “ .1 came to ask if you 
would lend me — me, not Mark — the trifle necessary to take us 
a(!ro.ss the w^ator. 1 will pay you Iwick again if J Jiave to save it up 
by sixpences. ” • 

She betrayed more restlessness of manner than 0.swald had ever 
()])served. Since lier entrance she had iVen incessantly taking (dl' 
and putting on her left-hand glove. Ho thought liei* changed. 
Her face looked worn, her eyes aiiAi<iUs. 

“ It would be doing you no kindness, Mi s. (hay. Believe mo, 
tlic only plan tipeii to Mark is to come forwaril and meet the 
company. His staying away makes things worse. Major iTatt 
was hero just before you came in, asking if 1 could give him news 
of Mark. 1 am femiiied "ish often that T had no coniiectioii 
with liim. Tdl him to face this.” 

“1 w'ill not tell him,” she answered, her cheeks crimson, lier 
violet-blue eyes si lining. ’“If you will not advance me these few 
Iiounds that 1 plead to you for, there will be nothkig for us but to 
lie down and die. I have not ’’—slie paused, struggling with ffer 
emotion — I have not Vad a pro])er meal these tliree months ; I 
feel often sick from want of food. Sometimes I wish I was with 
I'lielo Kichard.” 

Oswald he‘»lated, whctlicr to ring at once f(»r refreshment or to 
wait until her emotion had spent ilself. He compfissionaled hr 
with his whole heart. 

“What, would* ten or twenty pounds be to you ! ” sIuj resumed. 
“ Ten might take us there ; twenty would seem a fortune. WonH 
you give us a' chance of life ? ” 

“ Tt is not the money T think of ; it is not indeed, Mrs. Cray. But 
Mark ought not to go to Honfleur while these clouds arc hanging 
over him. ” * 
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“ Jidt mo have the money,” she pleaded, “let me have it 1 dtjn’t 
want you t) jrive it me to-niglit, oidy to promise it to me. Uncle 
Richard would have done as much for you.” 

What was ho to do? Wliat would yem have done, my reader ? 
Upiight, lionourable, just tliough he was, he did not resist those 
tearful eyes, those ])Jeadiiig hands, and he [>romisod her tlie money 
that would carry Mark Cray farther and farther away from his 
cr 4 ‘ditoi*s. 

“ And now w'hat will you take ? ” he asked, ringing the hell, 

“ Niitliing. 1 don’t think 1 am as strung .u* I was ; and in 
nionumts of excitement 1 feel unahle to touch hit oi th'oi). Wine i 
no, I am not strong, 1 say ; 1 am not used to wine now ; OiJy half a 
glass of it, and I should scarcely walk home. ” 

Ho did uot intend tliat she sliould walk, lie told lier ; and he in- 
duced her to take i i very little wine, hut she could eat nothing. 
Then he gave her his arm down i -stairs. , 

Mrs. Renn mot thi*m in the hall. Caroline hastily drew her veil 
over her face, h\it not before the woman had caught a glimpse of 
lier features. Oswald kb himself out at tlu‘ door, and shut it after 
him, and Mrs. Reuii l)ackt‘d against the wall to r(!covor her amaw.- 
meiit. 

“ Ml'S. Cray ! — his hrother’s wife ! they that are in liidiug ! And 
the last time she was liere- it was in a coacii and four, as may he said, 
with feathers in her hounet and sjitins t»n her hack ! NVhat* a world 
tliis is for change-- and woi'k I V'es she Intrc just gone out, that 
there lady, Joe lienn, and the master with her. And you not up to 
open the door I ” 


CHAPTER iHll. 

A.T flOXFLEl’Il. 

Tt w^as an exquisite Scene ; one of ilie vtky prettiest in Niuniandy. 
1 ’he old town with its ancient and irregular buildings rising one over 
the other like hanging gardens ; the expanse of water, clear as 
crystal, bright with the early sun, stretching as far aA the 03^0 could 
reach ; the hills on the I'ight, with their clustering trees and their 
winding road, leading to the nestling village of £?t. Saiiveur ; Har- 
ileur opposite with its old castle (or wdiat looked like one) conspicu- 
ous, its sloping mounts green and picturesque ; Havre lying next to 
it, with its inimmerahle buildings and its long harbour ; — these 
were what may be called the i>ruminent features of the canvas ; hut 
w'ere you looking stcjidily at it you might find the details of the 
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tilling-in even more interesting. The wliolc made a magnificent 
talileuii, which, once seen, must rest upon the charmed minu for 

Tlic Hotel du Clieval Blanc, situated at one end of the town, was 
poihMj)s the Lest spot in all Honfleur for admiring this panorama — 
unless, indeed, you mounted the heights above. St;indiiig in one of 
the end rooms of this hotel on the second-Hoor, wdiose windows com - 
iiiaiidod tw’o aspects of view% the toAvn and the nater, was a gentle- 
m.iii "whom you have met bef(n*c. You could not Jiave niistakoii it 
for anything but a French room, wuth its bare tliMU-, its dainty cur- 
lains, and its white-covered* chairs. The tables had marble tops, 
hard and ugly, but the ]»iaiio opposite to the iireplace was tolerable 
in tone. 

It was the best (»f the two sitting-rooms in the hotel : better tban 
the <nu5 on the tirst floor underneath, beeanse*tliese windims were 
low and eheorful, and th«so were high and gloomy. This room 
and a ehamber into w'hieh it <»])eiied looked right, over tt» Harlleur. 
For the matter of that, the ro<»m c»j)oiH*d into two ehainbers, but tin* 
one was closed up just in»w', and we have nothing to do with it. 
lake most French rooms, it seemed madeuj) of doors and windows. 

'file gentleman standing at tJie window' was Mark Cra5\ llesidcnt 
at Honfleur more than a month now', tJiis W'as the lir.si'tinie he had 
laien called in to a j)atient. A travelJer*had bei'ii taken ill at the 
('Iieval Blaijc in the middle of the night, had asked if there was an 
Kuglish doctor in the jdace, and Mark'w'as sumnumed. 

It was rather a serious case, and Mark had not yet left him. The 
floor betw'ceii the rooms was o])eii, but Mark kept as still a^ a 
mouse ; for llie jiatient, he hoped, was dropping intt) a dose;. Mark 
had occupation enough, hxdting out on the busy scene. It was high 
tuh‘, and the harbour, close jto which the hotel was built., was alive 
with bustle. Fishing-boats were making ready to go out; others 
Were coming in with their niglit’s haul, llie short pier ‘underneath 
liad <piito a crowd on it fbr that early hour ; women with slirill 
tongues, men with grutf voices, wlio were w'aiting to tow in a 
merchant vessel drawing near ; many idlers only looking on, — tffe 
babel came right up to Ma]’k, and had he been rather more familiar 
with the Nonnan tongue he niiglit have known what all the 
gabbling was about. A quiet wodding-i>arty, three men and tliree 
w'onien, wore t^iking a walk on the pier, tw<.> and tw’o, after the per- 
formance of the early ceremony ; or perhaj»s it luul been j)erh)rmed 
the previous day, and this w'as the continuation of the holiday,- - 
one never know^s ;•thc w'omen s gal;v cajxs — such caps as we may see 
ill pictures — flapped their exti*aordinaiy wings : a st»ber, middle- 
aged, weU-conducted wedding-jiaity of humble life. They probably 
came, Mark thought, from some few*^ miles inland, where the water 
and the boats were not everyday objects, as at Honfleur, fur their 
interest in these seemed intense. Every minute thero was some- 
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thiiijj; new, IIS is sure to bo the case witli a full tide at early 
iiionuiv^'. Now, ail ontjuiglemout of boats at the entrance of tin* 
harbour ; now, the snapping of a cord and a deafening noise in 
consequence ; and now a flat barge, heavily laden, went ivundin^^ 
ofTto the Seine, to toil up between its green banks as far as Rouen. 

Sudilenly a sound of throbbing and splashing, and Mark, who 
was watching the toiling barge and wondering wdiat she was lad^n 
with, turned his gaze to the left. The steamer plying from H}ivn‘ 
was coming in — had almost reached the port. She had made a line 
passag<! that morning : not twenty-five minutes yi t since she had 
steamed <jut of Havre. The arrival and departure of t^'cse steam- 
ers, twice each way in summer, is the great event in Honfleur 
life. 

Ill she came to |^he harbour, swiftly and steadily, roiiinled the 
point under the hotel windows, and moored in her place opposite 
the hotel entrance. Mark Cray changed his window now^ 

CJuitting that at which he had been stiiruling, he (piietly opism'd 
the one which faced the town and inner harbour, and leaned out to 
watch the disembarking of the steamer’s live freight. 

“ I wolu^,er how’ many of them will be coming into the hotel to 

breakfast,” ho murmured. “J wish ” 

Wliat he was about to, wish was never known. A voice from the 
inner room interrupted him. And it was not by any moans a foeldo 
voice, but rather a loud <mo, 

“ Mr. Cray ! ” 

Mark hastoned in. To his surprise he saw his patient, whom ho 
had left in ho[)o of sleep, out of bed and dressing himself. Mark, 
as medical attendant, made a strong remonstrance. 

“ 1 feel a great deal better,” was the answer. “ 1 can't lie there 
any longer, is not that the boat c<mi»' in ? ” 

‘^‘l^es,”mdMark. “But ” 

“ Well, 1 told you I must go b;ick by her to Havre, if 1 jiossibly 
could. Necessity has no chf)ico.” 

Mark could only loi.)k his anuizcmeiit. Tlic boat would go out 
again almost directly, and the patient stood little chance of having 
time for breakfast. ‘ ‘ Y<m cannot jo by this boat, ” he wiid. ‘ ‘ 1’hero 
will be another later in the day. ” 

“ T can’t wait for that. J must be away from Havre by an early 
train.” i 

“But 1 — I don’t kju.)w that I can pronounce you out of danger,” 
remonstrated Mark, hardly aide yet to realise the fact that a geiitlo- 
iiian, thought to be dying in the night, was dressing to gt> off by a 
steamer in the morning. 

“I know these attacks of mine are bad — dangerous, I suppose, 
whilst they last ; but once over, I am well, except for weakness. 
And the long and the short <»f it is, I must go to Hfiyre by the return 
boat.” 
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Mark Cray saw that further objech'oii would bo useless. 'I’lie 
i Jiauibcr-maii (.1 caiiiKjt help it if you object to the term ; the h<»tel 
h.ul no women seiTants) came in wiili warm M'atcr, and the tra- 
veller ordered a cup of coffee to be ready by the time ho ^ot doAvn. 
Mark went back to the sitting-room. He would stay and see him 
on board. 

The steamer’s first bell had rung when the traveller came forlli. 
Mark caught up liis hat and gloves. “1 hardly know what 1 am 
indebted to you,” said the stranger, placing a tliin piece of paper in 
liis hand. “ Pcrha])s that lyill cover it.” 

ftvias a hundred-franc note. Mark Avould have given it back, 
badly as he wanted money. It was too much ; altogether tot » much, 
he exclaimed. 

“No,” said the stranger. “1 don’t know* what I should have 
<loue without 3’^ou ; and you Ikiax* stiiycd with me the whole night, 
'riiat’s being reallj" good ami attcjitivc. 1 was taken ill once bofori^ 
in the night at an hotel in France, where there happened to be an 
Kiigli.sh doctor in the town, and they had him to me. Ihit he was 
gone again in an hour, and in fact seemed t») resent having bctui 
disturbed at all. I didn’t pay /nm more than T was oljigcd.” 

“Ah, he had plenty of practice, perhaps,” cried Mark, rather tt)o 
Impulsively. “ Ihit iiidood this is paying»mo a great deal too mucli. 

1 don’t like to take it.” 

“ Indeed it is not, and J hope you v/ill acct:pt my thanks with it,” 
was the conclusive ansAver. 

Mark Cray saAv the traveller on hoard the boat, watched it move 
off, turn, and go steaming down the port. And then he mad(j»t.ho 
best of his way liome, tlie hundred-franc note in his pocket seeming 
a veiy fairy of good fortune. 

They liad come to Hon Sour the latti^r end of A] n il ; tins was 
the beginning of June ; and* j>oor Mark liad not fownd another 
patient yet. .Mr. liarker# liad been there to receive them on their 
arrival. Hoav Barker contrived to live, or Audience his funds came, 
Mark did not kn<;w,'but ho alwa3\s seemed tiourisliing. Tlierojire 
some moil who always do seem nourishing, Avhatovor may he their 
ups and downs, llarkob w^as in Paris now, apparently in high 
feather, his letters to Mark boasting that he Avas getting into “s<»iiio- 
tliing gocKl.” 

Mark mad if the host of his way home ; his lodgings Aveio imt fai* 
off, near the ,'iscont of the Mont Joli. Could sconory^havo supplied 
the place of food, Mark Cray and his w'ifc might have lived as 
epicures, for nothing could Avell be more beautiful than the prospect 
from their windows. Put, alas ! something besides the eyes 
requires to bo ministered to in this Avorld of necessities. 

It was a small house with a garden before tlie door, and was 
tenanted b}’ a AvidoAv lady and her servant. Mark ^and his Avife 
occiijiied a small sittiiig-i'oom in it and a 1 >ed-chainber ab< »ve ; opening 
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from the sitting-room was a little place about four feet square, 
which served as a kitchen, and was let to them with the rooms. 
They waited on themselves ; it is rare indeed that attendance is 
furnished with lodgings in France. But madame’s servant was 
com])laisant, and lighted their fire and did many other little things 
for them. 

Caroline was in the bedroom, dressing, when Mark returned ; 
— dressing in that listless, sinritless manner which argues badly for 
hope and heart. It was a pity their expectations in regard to 
Honlleur had been so inordinately raised, for the disappointment 
was keen, and Caroline perhaps had *not strength u* battle with 
it. She had ]>ictiired Honlleur (taking the impression from barker’s 
letters and Mark’s sanguine assumptions) as a very haven of refuge ; 
a jiauacea for their \»aRt woes, a place where English patients, if 
not cpiite as plentifut as blackberries, would at least be sufficient to 
furnish them with funds to live in comfort. But it had alt-ogether 
])n)vod a fallacy. The English ]uitieiits held aloof. In fact, tliere 
wc're no English ])atients, so far as they could make out. No one 
fell ill ; or, if tJiey ditl fall ill, they did not ctmie to Mark Cray to 
be cured. Tribulation in the shai»e of petty embarrassment was 
coining upoif them, and Caroline began to hate the place. She >vas 
weaiy, sick, sad ; half-dead with disa]q>ointment and enuni. 

I 'iifortunately, there was arising a reason for suspecting that 
something was radically wrong with Caroline. Nt)t that she thought 
it yet ; still less Mark. Dr. Davenal had surmised that her coiiati- 
tution was unsound. 

louring the time of tlieir sujouin at Chelsea, wlierc Mr. Dick 
Davenal came so suddenly upon them, Caroline, in undressing her- 
self one night, found — or fancied that she found — a small lump in 
her side. She thouglit nothing whate^'cr about it, it was so very 
small ; in fact, it slipjied fivin her memor}^ Some time afterwards, 
however, slie accidently touched her side and felt the same lump 
again. IMiis was of course sufficient to' assure her that it w'as not 
fajicy, but still she attached no importance to. it, and said nothing. 
But tlio lump did not disa])pear ; and in the week following their 
arrival at lionileur she first spoke of it<to Mark. Mark did not 
pay much attention to it ; that is, he did not think it was anything 
*)f any moment ; it might i»rocecd fi’oin "old, ho said, or perhaps she 
had given herself a knock ; he su])poRod it would go away again. 
But the lump did not go away, and Caroline had been complaining 
of it lately. 

On this past night— or rather morning — when ’Mark was at the 
hotel with the patient to whom he was called, Caroline had been 
indulging her imagination with spe mlations about the lump, and 
what it was likely to come to. Whether this caused her to bo more 
sensitive to it than she had been before, or whether it was really 
beginning to* be more troublesome, certain it was that her fears were 
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.'It length nroiisecl, and she waited impatiently for the return of her 
Jiiishand. 

“ Mark, this lump gets larger and larger. I am certain of it." 

It was her greeting to Mark when he entered and came up to 
the chamber. 81io turned Iicr si>iritless eyes upon him, and Mark 
might liavc nf>ted the aid listlessness of the tone, but that it had 
become habitual. He made no reply. He was beginning himself 
to think that the lump did get larger. 

‘‘And it pains me now,-- a sort of dull aching. I wonder if it’s 
coming to anything. Just see, Mark." 

Mark Cray drew her light tjotton dressing-gown tightly across tlu' 
])lace, and passed his lingers gently over and over it. fie was not 
so utter a tyro in his professi<m as to be ignorant that the lump 
juight moan mischief. Caroline, with cpiickncsB of apprehension, 
noted and did not like his silence. * 

“Mark! wliat is it? •What’s going to be the matter with 
rue ? " ^ ‘ 

“ Notliing, 1 hope,” replied Mark, speaking readily enough now. 
“It will go away, 1 dare say. Perhaps you have been fidgeting with 
it this morning." 

“No, 1 have not. And if the lump meant to go •away, why 
should it get larger? It does get larger, Mark. It Seems to me 
Hint it is nearly twice the size it was last week." 

“ I think it is a little larger," acknowledged Mark, feeling j>er- 
liaps that he could not escape the confession. “ Hr)w long lias it 
pained you ? " 

“ 1 can’t remember. The pain came on so imjiercejitibly thaj; I 
hardly know when it first began. Wliat /s it, Mark ?" 

“ I can’t tell.” 

“You can’t tell ? ” ^ 

“ T can’t tell yet. Sometimes lumps appear and go away again, 
and never come to anything." * 

“ And if they do come to* anything, wliat do they come to ? " 

“Oh, sometimes ojje thing and sometimes another,” answered 
Mark lightly. * 

“ Can’t you tell me what ? " slic rejoined, in a )»eevi.shly anxious 
tone. 

“ Well — boils for one thing ; and tumoui’s." 

“ And what Jiecomes of these tumours?” she quickly rejoined, 
catching* at the word. 

“They have to be taken out." 

“ la it very pahrful ? " 

“ Oh, no. The pain’s a mere nothing." 

“ And cancers ? How do they come ? " proceeded Caroline after 
a pause. “ With a little lump at first, like this 

“ Cancers don’t come there. You need not fear that. Carine, 
my dear, you must be ner\"ous this morning." * 
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She passed over the remark, hardly hearing it. “ But, Mark - 
you say you can’t tell yet what it is. ” 

“ Neither can I. But I can tell what it is not. I’ll get you a 
little ointment to rub on it, and 1 make no doubt it will go away,” 

Caroline was doing her hair at the moment. She had the brush 
in one hand, her hair in the other ; and she paused just as she was, 
looking fixedly at her husband. 

“ Mark, if you don’t know what it is, }>crhaps some one else would 
know. 1 wish you would let me show it to a doctor. ” 

Mark laughed. He really believed she must be grown'ng nervous 
al)out it, and perhaps deemed it would be best to ^reat it lightly. 
“ A French doctor ? Why, Carinc, they are not wortli a rush.” 

“I have heard Uncle Hichard s-ay the contrary,” she peisiste<l. 
“That the French, as surgooiis, are clever men.” 

“ He meant with the knife, 1 suppose. Well, Caroline, you can 
see a French doctor if it will afford you a\jy sjitisfactioii. You don’t 
ask me what has kept me out all those hours I ” rejoined Mark, 
changing the topic. “ 1 have had a patient at last.” 

“Yes, 1 suppo.se(l that. He was very ill, ])erhaps, and you had 
to remain with him.” 

She spokt in tlio w'earied, inert tone that seoiihs to betray an 
entire ab.si*nce of iii(iTi5ht. WJieii the spirit has ])cen borne down 
with long-continued disap])ointiiient, this >vcarincss becomes a sort 
of disease. It was very prejudicial now, from a physical point of 
view, io Caroline Cray. 

Mark took out the note. “See how well he paid me ! ” he cried, 
holding it to her. “ I wisli such patients wtuihl come to the Choval 
BlAuc every day ! ” 

The sight aroused her from her apathy. “ A hundred -franc note ! ” 
she exclaimed w ith dilating eyes. “O Mark ! it is quite a godsend. 
J shall believe next' in Sara Davonars^maxiin : that help is sure to 
turn up in khe time of need,” 

In the time of need ! Jt wvas a time that had certainly come for 
them. The surplus of Osw^ald Cray’s twenty pounds, remaining 
aKor the expenses of removal were paid, had come to an end, and 
neither Mark nor his wife had seen their way clear to going on 
for another week. It wois in truth a godsend ; more strictly so than 
Caroline, in her lightness, deemed. 

But the money, welcome as it was, di'^ not bike the paramount 
jfijice in her mind to-day that it miglit otherwosc hafe dour. That 
w'as occupied by the Jump. Caroline’s fcar-s in regard to it could not 
he allayed, and she insisted upon btung taken t« .i <loctor for bis 
opijiion, without delay. Mark made inquii-ies, and found that a 
Monsieur Lc Bleu w^as considered a clever man. He proposed to ask 
him to call, but Caroline preferred to go to him, her reason being 
a somewhat w^himsical one, as expressed to Mark : “If he has to 
come to mq I shall think I am really ill. ” Accordingly they w'cnt 
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flijit same afternoon, and the interview, wliat with Mark Cray's 
Fifiich and the doctor’s English, was productive of some temporary 
ililliculty. 

They started after their early dinner. M. Lo Bleu lived not 
very far from them, but in the heai’t of the town, and Mark began 
l)y calling him Mr. Blue, sans ceremtme. Mark had loamed French 
at schoid, and therefore considered himself a French scholar. On 
die door was a brass plate — “ M. Le Bleu, Modcciii ; ” and a young 
^\(imaii in a red petticoat, grey stockings, and sabots, came to the 
in answer to the ring. 

“ Is Mr. Blue at home ? ” demanded Mark. “ Mossier Blue, chez 
clloT’ continued he, trying to be more ex])lanatory, in answer to 
ilio girl’s puzzled stare. 

“O Mark,” whispered Caroline, her cheeks flushing at this speoi- 
Mien of French. ‘‘Monsieur Lc Bleu, cst-il c1a?z liii I " she hastily 
turning to tlie servant 

Monsieur Le Bleu was “chez lui,” the girl rijpliod, and they 
were admitted. A little middle-aged gcntJemaii in spectacles, with 
IK) bejvrd or whiskers or moustache, or any other hair to speak of, 
f('i* that on his head was as clost'Jy cut jis it could be, short of being 
shaved, came forward. Tie asked what, he could havotltt^ honour of 
doing for them. 

“You sju'jik English, Mosseu ? ” Isgaii Mark. “I'aiToz 
Anglais?” , ' 

“Yas, sure,” was the amiable rcsp^niso, as the doctor handed 
(V.roline a seat. “I speak a leetle Anglisho, inoi,” 

“Oh then we shall get on,” cried Alark. “Madame here, ma 
femme, it’s for her. I don’t think it’s much, but she would coifle. 
‘riiat’s my name” — handing in his card. 

The Frenchman \vas a little ])uzzled by so much Englisli all at 
‘'lice, and relieved himself b;jMooking at the card. 

“ All, c’c.st fa, Meestare Cr— ’Or- -Craw,” pronoiniccd thc doctor, 
arriving Avith satisfaction at tlie name after some .stammering. “ And 
Aladame Avhat has she ? ” 

“Malade,” briefly responded Mark. “Elle a nne— une— lun^i 
-come in the — the (what ’9 French for side, T wonder ?) in the cote. 
Ici, Mosscii,” touching himself ; “mais il est Ires [letite encore ; no 
1 irgcr than a - a — petit pois.” 

Clearly the gentleman did not understand. Mark had drawn him 
•side, srillliat they were speaking a[)arL from Caroline. 

“ A-t-ellc des enfants, Madame ?” 

“ Oui, tmi,” responded Mark, at aA ontnre, not catching a .syllable 
of the question, the Frenchman seemed to speak so rapidly. 

“ Et combicn ? 1 ask, sare, how many ; and the age of them ; 

the age ? ” 

“ Throe-and- twenty. A’’ingt-trois.” 

‘ ‘ Vingt'trois ! ” echoed the doctor, pushing up hi.s glasfi£'s. ‘ ‘ Mais, 
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ce n’est pas possible. I say it not ))ossiblc, sarc, that IMadamo havr 
twenty-three cliihlreii.” 

“ (Children !” shouted Mark, “-I tliought you iiieaut arje. She lia.^ 
not any children ; jwis d’eiifants, Mosseu. She found of it befoi i; 
we quitted England — avant nous partons d’Anglelcrre.” 

Monsieur Jjc Bleu tried hard to understand. “Where you say 
it is, .sare, lo rnal ? Est-cc une hlcssure ? ” 

“It’s here,” said Mark, touching tlie doctor now. “Tt came of 
itself — vonait tout seule, grantle at first comme the tote of mi 
epinglc, not much more ; A. present larger than i petit pois.” 

The doctor’s ear was strained, amra faint light Inokc upon il. 
He had enjoyed the ])loasure of conversing with Englisii patients 
before ; in fact it Avas chiefly from them that he Avas enaldcd to 
.shine in the languagcj. 

“Ah, jo vois. IWd<ui, sare, it not a hlcasui'c, it a - a - clou i 
a bouton ? 1 ask, sare, is it a buttfln y” 

“It’s a hi nip returned Mark, staring very much. “A sort •»! 
kernel, you know. Comprennez, Mosseu ^ ” he (piestioiied, in nc» 
hurry, perhaps, t<i make any worse suggiistion. 

The doctor gravely nodded ; not caring to confess his ignr>rance. 
“ When dul lie arrive, sare ? ” 

“ When did Avho arrive ?” 

“ Him-- the mal, saro."^’ 

“Oh. Several w^joks hack -queJques sernaines, Mossou. Pas 
beaucoup de trouble avec ; dc pain! mais troimA nervous this 
moniing, and— and— -thought she’d like a doctor’s opinion,” con- 
cluded Mark, his French coini»letely breaking doAvn. 

^‘l5on,” said the surgeon, Avishing Mark did not talk Englisli 
quite so fast. “Madame has not consultiiyod a docteur done, 
encore ? ” ,, 

“Only nie,” replied Mark. “I’m a doctor myself docteur nicn- 
meiiie, Moaseu.” 

“All, Monsieur est medeein lui-nu'iiie, ” ericsl the doctor, making 
a succession of bows in his politeness. “ Tlia^ will facilitate our 
iifiderstandings, sare. Has Madame tlio good — the bonne sante 
d’ordinaire ? ” he continued, coming to a- breakdown liimself. 

“Santo d'ordiiiaire ! — I Avonder what that is,” debated Mark 
within himself. “ V^in ordinaire means thin claret, T know. T no 
comprennez, Mosseu,” he confessed ahnul. “ Ma fomme eats and 
drinks OA^ery thing. ” 

“Is Madame- -je no trouvo pas le mot, moi — is she saivp^ 1 
Avould ask ? ” 

“ Sane ? ” repeated the puzzled Mark. “ Why, you never mean 
mne^ surely !” he exclaimed in astonishment. “She’s as sane as 
you or T. What on earth put thab in your head, IMosseu ? she 
doesn’t look mad, L liope 1 ” 

“I no sa} mad,” disclaimed Mosseu. * “I ask if she — ali, A’oih'i 
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lu mot I — if she healthy? — if she partake of tlie good constitution?” 
A icoolloction flashed across Mark Cray’s memoi’y of a doiiht ho 
h.id once heard drop from Dr. Duveiial as io whether Cai-oliju^’s 
constitution was a hccalthy one. “ Elio a porto tres bien,” was his 
.uisAver to Monsieur, jdunging into his Eiciich again. “This 
mayn’t be anytliing, you know, Mo.sscii.’’ 

“ T not like tliese boutons though, sare.” 

“ Which buttons ? ” demanded Mark. 

“ The buttons jam do me the lumour to consult for. Jo no les 
ainio pas, sfiit clou, soit tumour — irimporto ((uello esjioce. In tlio 
place you indicate to me \t is like to he a tumour, and she is 
obstinate,” 

“Who is, Mossoii?” asked !Maik. in douht wljother the incom- 
juvhensiblo PVenchmaii did not :illiidt‘ to his wife's temper. 

“•She herself,” lucidly exjJaiiied Mosseu. »“l have held cases 
that wouLl not terminate themselves at all hy any way, lu) m.'t for 
the years.” 

“ Oh, hilt this is not a case of that sort,” said IVlark, half lesent- 
fully. “A few simi>le remedies may disjjerse it.” 

“Yes, [ liope,” agreed t lie doctor. “1 would demand of JMou 
J^leur if he has tried the saugsues ? ” » 

“ The what I ” cried Mark, who had not. tho romolest itle.a what 
sort of a thing “ sangsuos ” could ])e. “ ?^o, 1 liave not tried i(.” 

“ J’aime assez la sangsue, moi. She is a useful beast, save. ” 

Mai’k almost groaned. WJmtever*had “useful bea.sis” lo do 
with tho matter? I'seful beasts ( “Js it a camel you are talking 
of ” he askofi. 

“ A camel ! ” rcpicated the doctor, staring at Maik. “l\udofl, T 
no understand.” 

Mark w^is sure ho dhln’t. “Ymi spoke of u-^eful beasts, 
Alosscu ^ 

“Yes, they have luocho viitue, the .sangsues. They do good to 
Madame ; they late her well.” 

Mark was nev'er more at .«ea in his life. Koaming away in 
Search of camels,’ hi.s home p«a’C4‘])tions wen* ]torhaps a. iit#lt) 
obscured in that moment. Dite Madame ? \\ hai on earth was 

“ sonsues ? ” * 

“ I speak of the little black beast that long — ” measuring to his 
linger. “Y^ou call tlicm litch — liteh ” 

“ Leenhes I iiiierrujited Mark, with a laugh. “I Li)uld noi 
uuderstaud, moi. Je pciise, Mosseu, (jue voiis —vous - speak of 
wild beasts.” ' - 

“Yes,” said the doctor complacently, “I thought you undcr- 
stiind, sare.” * 

“I5(ai pour Madjuuc, vous dit, Mosseu, the sonsues?” 

“ Je pense one oui. Mais — but J no say trop before the cxameii 
of Madame. 1 W'ould see the hurt, moi. I go to youi* Jiouse, save, 

alJ Tray. 25 
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and moot Madanio without her robe. I go to-morrow at four of the 
clock <after midday, if that will arrange you. ” 

“So be it,” returned Mark, when ho had puzzled out the words. 
“ Je dis a ma foinme que — que — ^it was of no use f(»r her to call 
here, herself ; you want to see her dishabillayed. Je vousmerei, 
Mosseu.” 

And when they were walking home Mark said to his wife ho was 
glad to find he had kept up his French. 


, CIIAPTER LIV. 

AT Mii)Nn;nT. 

ToiLiwf up the ascent of the Cote de Grace went Mark Cray and 
his wife on a delightful day in October. The word toiling would 
be misap])lied to yf>u, T lu»]>e, my reader, for the way is gentle, the 
ascent easy but it was toil now to Candino Cray. The past throe 
or four months had made a great change in her : hcsilth and sjurits 
liad alike failed. As the lump in tlie side grew largm* tlui body got 
weaker, and she felt the fatigue of walking mnv. Miu'k and the 
weather’s unusual beauty had teiiqitcd her out, and they had taken 
the way through the town to the Cote de Grace. 

Winding u]) the shady road —and tlic sun was too hot not t-o 
make tlie shade welcome— they gained the top. Caroline sat down 
at once on a Ijench that faced the sea : Mark sbep]>ed forward to the 
edge, dangerous enough if unprotected, and Looked down. Was any 
panorama ever iiun'o beautiful ? Tt hajijicned to 1)0 full tide, as it 
was the nininiiig saw him looking at it ]>eforC''"'tho same view, 
from the wimlows »)f the Cheval Plane. Bub the same view, c'c- 
ituided, enlarged, altogether grander, from tin? height on which he 
n</w stood. 

Mark Cray to(ik a glass from his pockekr it Ixihuigod to Monsieur 
Le Bleu, with wluun they w'orc no>\ jjassaldy intimate — one of tliose 
small but effective telescopes rather rare to meet with. Adjusting 
its focus, he swept the horizon, tie tui-ned it to the.^right, and .saw 
the women winding u]) the hill-jiaths on their way horn Honfleur 
market, with their unbecoming borderless caps of oveiyday wear. 
(Opposite was Tlarflcur, sleeping in the sunlight ; beneath him, 
beyond the cultivated i>recipicn, were the walks by the sea — tlio 
road winding on in the distance, the bathing establishment with its 
scats, and its linen spread out to dry. Havre itself looked rather 
hazy with its own smoko, but its entrance was beautifully clear. 
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V(iSSolSt groat and small, were rounding the point. A largo steamer, 
which Mark recognised as the London boat, was turning in*'- il, 
seeming so close, that ho almost fancied he heard Jior rushing 
through the water. A fine sailing vessel was being tow'ed out, to 
commence her long voyage ; she looked like an Indiainan. Tlie 
sloamcr plying between Havre and Trouville had reached its midway 
point ; a little fimnelled boat was bearing SAviftly tm in the direction 
of Fiiiucfleur bay ; an ugly, blaok-looking ya(;ht had point tul its 
nose towards the dangei’ous bar of Quillebeuf ; one of the everlast- 
ing Hat barges was moving impercejitibl/ up the Si'ine ; smaller 
and more picturesque boats»vvcre coquetting on the maiu'}n\ and the 
I foiiJieur steamer was coming on quickly, leaving Havre bel)ind her. 
Mark extended the glass in Ihe direction of the e.\trome left, ami 
shidied the vessels in the distance. Not a breatJi seimied to iill 
llu'ir sails. Tin; blue clear waters of tlie St?imj w'ore not calmer 
ihan that (jfttiiiies turbulent sea. A fair ]>rospoct ! none fairer 
I h rough out Oal vad( )s. 

How familiar the scene had grown to Mark Cray he could tell 
y<Mi now. Tf is days unfortunately w^cre days of idleness, and he liad 
nolhiiig to do Imf study it from some point or othci' of tJio heighls. 
Mark’s antie-iiialed jaitienks Lid not come to liim, ^Vhctlnn* tJie 
Iiaiidful of English stationary at UonHouv preferred 'Monsieur Lti 
IHeu or one of Iiis cojiqait riots to attend I'liem, or wlicfher they were 
so disohlighig as to keep in perfect heallli, Mark Cniy ntu'ev clearly 
ascertained. All ho could bo sure o*f was, that Jtc was not sum- 
moned to them, liis jirofessional serviees had been called into 
rocjuisiliuu only throe limes, iueluding the stranger at the hotel 
who had given him the sulistantial fee. An English maid-Bor^ant 
had come to him caico to have a tooth drawn ; slio could not s]»eak 
French, she said, and did not like to go to a chemist’s for it ; Mark 
drew it, borrowing his frieiitl Monsieur Lo Bleu’s iiistnnneiits, and 
charged lier three francs. Ho said live at first; but* she slightly 
roproaclied him, said she dould have it taken out in a shop for emo 
and ill fact had only tliree francs witli her. »So Mark b>ok the 
tJireo. The tliinrtiine he was called in to a gcntleiu.in who saiif lie 
liad lived in Hoiiflciir si>; year.s and had never been ill yet. He 
now liad an attack of w hat he called ‘‘ La gri]jpc,” find Mark was 
utterly unconscious that la grippe in French means influenjia in 
English. Tlio patient soon recovered, in spite of a little wrong 
treatmc'nt at Srst ; and Maik’s remimeratimi was ten fiaiics. 1'liat 
w^as all ho had earned. 

How Avere tliey to get along I Ilow had they doiu» so ? They, 
poor sufferers, looking to the yiast, could hardly have told. Barker, 
AV'Iio was in Paris still, full of wild hopes as usual, had sent Mark 
once a hundred-franc note in a letter and a i»roiniso of more ; 
a IJltlo had come lo Caroline from Barbadoos, for she had made 
known her woes ; and so they existed somchoAV, Marie Cray was 
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by no means one to sit down tamely and starve ; any hopeless 
scheme rather than that ; hut Mark was ca«<ed, as it were, at Hon- 
llcAir, and did not see how to get away from it or whore to travel to. 

Mark Cray lowered the glass and turned to speak to his wife, who 
was seated only three or four yards behind him. On her left were 
those enclosed and accommodating gardens of enterbiinment, where 
you might (irder a dinner and take it al frenco^ or where you might 
take your own basket of provisions and tlujy would Iniiig you re- 
freslimcnt from the house, in the shape of wine, milk, })ecr, lemonjide, 
or coffee. Behind her rose the little Cliapelle d»* Notre-Dame-de- 
Oracc, with its records of devoted pdgiims who had toiled on 
crutches up to the shrine, and whose faith Our Lady had ; "‘warded 
by an instantaneous cure, whereupon they wont down rejoicing, 
leaving their crutclies behind them, a memento of the miracle, (hi 
the right was tlio suu«U ))uilding called, surely by courtesy, the 01)- 
servatoire, where innumerable wonders might be seen fur tw'o sous. 
And on the plateau around was many a bench similar ti> the one 
occupied by Mrs. (h’ay ; the grass forming a soft carpet underfoot, 
the trees a grateful shade overhead. A pleasant* spot on a summer’s 
day; a charming taljleau to gaze upon in silent tlioiight. 

“ Won’t yju couic and have a look, Caroline ? 1 don’t think I 
e\or saw the atiiios})horo so clear as to-day.” 

Slie only shook her hojtd by way of answer : wearily, despond- 
ent ly. 

“ The boat’s coming in,” he resumed. “ Two minutes more, and 
she will pass us. You would like to see her go by.” 

“ I c.‘in’t, Mark. My side is paining me worse than over. I must 
not Walk up the hill again.’’ 

It wa.s a very obstinate side, as M. Le J31eu wouhl cx])ress it, 
a very persistent, imivoking .side, and tliat renowned practitioner- - 
who was really a skilful man, for all his imperfect English— had 
fiU'med his oVvii opinion upon it. It altogetbcr bafiled liim and his 
remedies. Monsieur Le Bleu had once hinted grave doubts to Mark, 
and Mark had politely retorted that he Wfis idiot for fancying 
suefe terrible things. What the end of it all was to be --of the dis- 
ease, the semi-starvation, Lhoiin2)ossibility pf remaining in lloiifleur, 
and the equal impossibility of gettin,; away from it, of Mark Cray’s 
little difliculfy with England and the sharoliolders of the old com- 
pany — would tiike a wiser head than ciw.ier Caroline’s or Mark’s to 
declare. * 

This day has boon s})ecially noticed because it seemed to bo a 
turning-point in this persistent malady : a turning‘point not for the 
better but for the worse. Whether the walk up the hill harmed her— 
for perhaps she had grown really unfit for it — or whether the malady 
itself had reached a more dangerous crisis, cert.ain it was that poor 
Mrs. Cray never went up the Cute de Grace again. She walked homo 
with Mark very slowly, and fainted when she got in. Mark did not 
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Jike her look, and ran ofF for Monsieur Lo Bleu. It wa.s only fatigue, 
f.Iio said to them: but the next morning she did not rise fro;n"hor 

))ed. 

Several weeks dragged themselves slowly on, Caroline growing 
worse and weaker. An idea rose to her — it may almost have been 
called a morbid fancy — that if Jier Uncle llichard were alive and at. 
hand, her cure would be certain and speedy. From him it was 
natural perhaps that her hopes should stray to other English doctors ; 
not young men such as ]\Iark, but men of note, experience, and 
skill ; and a full persuasion took possession of her mind that she had 
only to go to Lomhui to b6 restored to health. It grew tru) strong 
for argument <n' resistance ; it became a mania with her : to remain 
in IJ<mfleur was to die ; to go to England and the English faculty, 
would be health and life to her. ^ 

Mark woulil have gratified the wish had it been in his power ; hut 
ln)W was he to find the mbiiey ? But. for Barkei they could not liave 
gfjue on at all. He scut Mark a trifle from time to time, and they 
maiiagod to get along with it. Once, when they were at a very low 
ebb Mark had written a pitiful account of their state to his ]>rotlier 
Oswald, and a ten-pound note came back again. Ah ! what a con- 
trast was this to the prt)sperity that might have l/cen tlieirs at 
llaJlingham ! ^ 

Winter had come now*. December W’as in; its first days w'erc 
raj )idly passing ; and so intense had grown (\iroliiie's yearning for 
Jiomo that Monsieur Lc lUeii himself said to keep her there woidd 
be to sacrifice her. “ It would be only the passage-money, Mark,” 
she reiterated ten times in a day. “ J should go straight to 
Aunt Beitina’s. x\ngry as she was with us for leaving llalling- 
liain, she would not refuse to take mo in. Mark, Mark ! only the 
passage-money ! ” 

Ami Mark, thus i)itcou.sly ji])pcaUMl to, began to lipnk he must 
do something desperate to^ procure tlie Jimney. J*erlia})s he would, 
if he liad i»nly known what. But whilst Mark was thinking of it 
help arrived, in Uie*sliapc of a hundred-franc note from BarJ^cr. 
Things w^cre beginning to look iq) with him he wToto. Perhaps ho 
meant this as an earnest -of it. 

“Divide it, Mark,” she said, feverishly. “I know how badly 
you want it here: but I waul it badly too. I w’aiit help, 1 
want niedicalfskill ; divide it lietwcen us : fifty francs will take me 
over,” 

And so it w:as done. How willingly Mark w’ould have given 
her the whole I— -Vit that w as impossible. How willingly ho would 
have gone with her to take care of her on tlio voyage ! — but that 
was also impossible. Mark Cray might not show" his face in London. 
He took her as far as he couhl, and that was to Hiivre. The morn- 
ing after the arrival of Barker’s letter and its inclosurc they wxre oil’ : 
and so great an eflect had the knowdedge that she wafe really going 
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wronjrht on Caroline, that she seemed to have recovered health and 
strength in a maimer little sliort of miraculous. 

She walked down to tlie Honlleiir boat ; she would walk ; she was 
quite w'ell cnoiigli to walk, she said. As they turned out of the 
house the postman was approaching it, selecting a letter from his 
bundle. 

“ Pour Madame,” he said, giving it to Mark. 

It w^as from Sara : they could see that by the handwriting. 
Car(»linc thrust it into her pocket. There was not time for reading 
letters there ; the bell for starting had soimdcct u the toAvn, and 
they and the man, who w'as wdieeliug Caroline’s trunk a barrow, 
had some ti‘ou]»Je to catch it. They read the letter goii.g over. 
It was merely a friciudly letter of news, the chief item of which 
wvis, tliat tluiy werti expecting Captain Davemil and Ids w ife hourly 
from India. 

“Til on, Caroline, they w'on’t be able tc/*takc you in,” was Mark 
Cray’s remark. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, it can be managed,” was her answ^ir, so f()vcrishly 
and eagerly delivered tliat Mark suspected she feai'cd he miglit wisli 
to detain her ; and he said 1K» more. 

Pnt now, 'Adien they reached J-bivrc, Mark discovered that ho 
and (.Viroline between them had made a very stupid mistiike as to t Im 
de]»arture of the London boat. He afterwards found that t-hey had 
inadvertently consulted the list <»f departures for November, instead 
of December. There w as no London steamer departing from T Iavro 
that day. 

'[’{ley Ht(K«l on what is called the Knglish Quai, Caroline weak and 
depressed. A check of this soii thrown upon one in her state of 
health is as very despair. Opposite to them w^as nuxired a small 
English steamer ; a board on which w^^,s inscribed “f(>r London,” 
indicating her destination. “J could go by that,” she said, 
foYjerishly, Mark, T could go by that.” 

“ I don’t think it is a passenger boat,” was Mark’s reply. 

They advanced to the edge of the (piai and, looked down. Tw^o 
or \hree men, a])])arontly English, were taking bales of gocnls on 
board by moans of a crane. “Is this a. passenger boat'C’ Mark 
asked them. 

“ No, sir. She’s only for goods.” 

'riio answ^er was unmistfikably English. A mi<jdlc-aged, ro- 
sj)ec-table-looking man, wiio was seated across a bar, watcliiiig t he 
men and smoking a pi])e, looked up and in(|uired (jf Mark wdiy ho 
asked. 

It was the master of the vessel. They entered intc3 conversation 
with him, and told him their dilemma. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and ott'orod to convey the lady ti» London if she could put up 
with the accommodation. She w'as quite welcome to go with them, 
free of charge, he said, and his wdfe had come the trip with him 
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this time, so she would not, as it were, bo alone on board. Ilow 
eat^erly Mrs. Cray seized upon the oiler, ratlicr than go borne 
again to wait a day or two for the regular Iwat, 1 will lea\’e you to 
judge. 

She went at once on board, and the vessel got out of harbour in 
Hie course of the afternoon, the master saying they should make 
London on the afternoon of the following day. But there is no 
time to linger over this part, or to give any details' of the voyage ; 
it is enough to say that the passage, from unavoidable causes, was 
an uiiiisually s1<jw’ one, aiid they did not reach their destination in 
tlje Thames until late in i*he evening. It was a memorable day ; 
Saturday the 14th of December ; aday f»f sadness for our land. Isb)t 
fjuite yet, however, had the hour of calamity fallen, lialf paralysing 
hhigland with its suddenness. 

It was getting towards ten o'clock before Airs. Cray w'as able to 
leave the steamer. To ]A'escnt herself, an unevpectod intruder, at 
Miss Davenal’s at midnight w'as not to he thought of. All the way 
(tver she had been revolving the news contained in Sara’s letter, of 
which she hfvd made so light to Mark ; should Captain Davenal and 
his wife have arrived, she did not think there would bo room for 
lier ; and the lateness of the hour increased her dilliciflty. 

Then a thought flashed into her mind, welcome as a ray of light. 
“ I wonder if Watson could take me in for tlio night T’ 

Her kind frioiid.s, the cajitaiu and .his wife — and very kind and 
luispi tabic they had been to her — had a cab called, and Mrs. Cray juid 
her trunk were placed in it, a lidc-waiter allowing the disembark' 
niciit. t5hc was then driven to 8t. Paul’s Churchyard. • 

Watson came out in a state of ivondcr. A lady in a cab iiU]|Uiriiig 
for her ! Perhaps it was not les.sened Avhen she recognised Mrs. 
Cray : hut Mrs. Cray lookyig so terribly ill, so greatly changed ! 
Watson, always dcmoiistrativ.o, coultl not conceal her , dismay ; and 
l)erhai)s tlie w'oman’s words lirst imparted to Caroline a suspicion of 
her real state. Alw'ays with Mark, lie could nob detect the ravages 
in licr face as a sto.xgcr detected them ; and the recent voyage of 
course added its effects to her looks. 

“ Watson, could you take mo in for the night ? ” 

She w'as too fatigued, too worn and ill to enter upon her demand 
with circumlocution. Watson only stared in I'eply. This, coupled 
with ]\J[rs. Cray’s r'lfjpearancc, momentarily deprived her of her 
w'its. 

“ I could lie on a sofa, any where, just for to-night. . I don’t like 
to go on so late to Aunt Bettina’s ; they do not expect me, and will 
have gone to bed. And you know what she is, Watson.” 

“To be sure 1 can take you in, Miss -Caroline,” returned Watson, 
partially recovering herself, and warming towards the pt>or sick girl. 
“ Thirty hours in a steamer ! My goodness ! And they are horrid 
things always. I crowed over to Jersey once in my yoVing days, and 
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T shall iiover for^'ct i>. Of course you can’t go on to Pimlico to- 
night. Bring in the trunk, cabman.” 

The trunk was placotl inside the passage, the man 2)aicl and dis- 
missed, and Watson was closing tlie street-door, when some one 
evidently arrested lier. She opened it again with an impatient word, 
and a gentleman entered. Watson was taken by surprise. “ 1 1 )eg 
your ])ardon, sir, I’m sure. It thought it was the cabman wanting 
more fare.” 

Ho passed her with a smile, glanced at Caroline and the trunk, 
and was making his way uj) the stairs, wlien again addresse(l 
him. 

“ Is there any fresh news, sir?” 

“Yes, and it is nut good news, Mrs. Watson,” lie replied, 
“ lte]»ort say.s that a teh^grani Jias been received from Windsor, 
stating thattliere is i\o ln>2>o ; the Prince is rapidly sinking.” 

His voice was low, Ins maimer subdued?- Watsem lost her breath. 

“ It may nr)t be true, sir ! it may not be true ! ” 

“ 1 trust indeed it is not.” 

He passed \\\\ the stairs as he s])oke. Wal.soii led tlio way into 
a sitting-room at the b.ack of the house, and Mrs. Cray followed 
]i(jr in perpK.‘xed silonco, in eager curiosity, unable to understand 
the words she had hoard. 

That great and good Prince, whom England know too little, and 
whom to know was Lo love, was indeed lying in fxlremis at 
Windsor, liis many years’ home. On that calm, clear, soft 
Docembor night, when the streets of London were alive, willi 
bustle and i)lcfisurc, there was a dying bed not many miles away 
from it, around whose hushed stilluoss knelt England’s sovereign, 
England’s royal children, 'riie faithful consort, the loyal liusliand, 
the tender anxious father, was winging Iiis bight away ; sinking 
gradually but surely from those loving arms, thfjse tearful eyes, 
those yearning 2)rayors, which could not keej) him. 

London had been shocked that day. Not so shocked as she 
might have been ; for jierhaps not one living ;nap within her walls 
I’caVised the 2)i>ssibilily c»f the worst. Death ] — for him] It was 
imp('s.sible to coiit emplat() it : and from the first duke in the land 
down to the little pauper Ix^ys wh(. sold the newspapers containing 
the hulletins none seriously feared it. 

Mrs. Cray listened as one aroused from a dream.^. The, Prince 
ill!— even j^iito danger ! It seemed inciediblc. Wats<ui gave the 
details, so far as they were known to the general public ; the few 
days’ illness, the api)rehcnsioiis excited on the Friday, the fluc- 
tuating accounts of that same day ; the unfavourable news of the 
moniing ; the afternoon’s opinion of the medical men at Windsor, 
that if the Prince could only bear up through that one night all 
would be well. And now the latest tidings were that he was 
sinking I 
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Mrsi. Cray forgot her own weakness, her fatigue, in these all- 
,il)S(irbing tidings. But it was as impossible for her to beb ;vo 
ill the worst as it had been for the public. A few minutes of 
c ijisternation, and hope reasseited its supremacy. Nay, not 
only hope, but a certixinty that it “xvould be xvell.” I honestly 
l)elievo that it was the prevailing feeling in ex ery breast. Jt w.is 
sn hard, it xvas so ?mrd to look upon the reverse side of tlie 
picture. 

We heard nothing of this at Honflenr I ” 

And wc can’t be said to Jiave lieard much of it here until to- 
d.iv,” was Watson’s answer.'* “It Las come ujion us willi startling 
suddenness. “Oil, if wo cixn only get better tidings in the 
liioriiing I ” 

“Wc sliall be sure to do that, Watson,” .said (Virolino, in low, 
l!(i|i<‘ful t</nes. “ Dt'ath surely could n<it como*t(» //////.” 

Watson made lior soin« tea, and she sat over the lire in the 
titling-room xvhilst she <lrank it. She could not eat : generally 
Iier appetite xvas ^good, but fatigue and excitement liad taken it 
Irom her to-night. She told of her residence in the French toxvn, 
the hinted shglitly at their xvant of .success, and Watson looked 
giavo as she sjioke of her side. ♦ 

“ You think the London doctors can cure you, Mrs. Cray ? ” 

“T did think so,” replied Caroline, ’feeling that this stiYuig 
»‘onvictjeii, wliicli had amounted to a, disease in Unntleur, liad in 
some strange inaniior gone from hor. “I do not seem to be sure 
('f it, as T was before J came.” 

“ And shall you make a long stay in London ? ” ^ 

“About a xveek, 1 have c<»me for advice only, not to stay to be 
cured. Aunt Bettina’s is no luuisu for me ; and perhajis I cannot 
ev(‘ii stay there at all. Cantani Da venal and his xvife may have 
.•urived.” * ^ 

Slio sighed w'earily. Wats(H*i urged lier to retire ; but Caroline 
f<‘lt at rest in the easy chair, and still sat on. It w^as so Jong since 
she had seen a lioHie face, or conversed with a home voice. 

“ Who w^as that gentleman xvho passed us as I was coming ini ” 
she asked, “ he xvho spoke of the Prince C’ And Watson rmilicd 
that it wras Mr. Comyng, a junior partner of the house, and the 
only one of the jiartmu’s xvlio resided there. 

It wanted scarcely a (piarter to twelve when Caroline at length 
xvent ui)-.st;urs to a very high bedroom. WJietlier it xvaisi Watson’s 
room or not Caroline did not know’", but it had been made cheerful. 
The curtains and* bed w^ere white and pleasaiit-looking, and a fire 
syvarkled in the grate. Watson xvould have stayed with her to help 
her undress, but Caroline preferred to Ije alone. 

When left to herself, she drew aside the windovr-curtains, and 
saw that the room faced the front : there stood old St. Paul’s, grim 
and formidable. Letting tlie curtain remain open, she «at down by 
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the firo, before whicli was drawn a chair as easy and conifortiiblu as 
the one down-stairs. 

She sat with her head pillow-cd on the arm, gazing at the blaze, 
and musing over present events. Their strangely uncertain life at 
Tlonficur, pr)or Mark’s position and poverty, her own malady and 
tlio curious manner in which she had lost that eager faitli in tlie 
result of her journey, her reception on the morrow b}^ Miss Davcnal 
— and with all t hese thoughts were mingled more i)rominently tlie 
tidings which had greeted her since her entrance. 

irneoiiseiously to herself she dropped into a do/.c. It was a veiy 
foolish tiling to do, of course, for she Would have licen much better 
in bed ; but none of us are wise always. She dozed placidly ; and 
the lirst thing that in the least aroused her, and tluit only jiartially, 
was the bo<miing out r»f a deep-toiied bell. 

“St. Paul’s striking twelve,” was the supposition that crrissid 
her mind in its half-aroused state. But ere ni.'iny juiiniites had gone 
by she became aware of the fact that the striking did not cease ; 
the strokes of the bell w'cre tolling out after the manner of--r)f -a 
i/aatli-’Ml, 

It has not been the fate <»f many t») hear the groat bell oi St. 
P/ud’s OaHfcdral tolling at midnight'. Those who have done so will 
never forgi^t it during life. Never, never will it be forgot ton ]>y 
the few who hoard it liooniing out upon the air tliat still Deeeniber 
night, bearing forth its inesf^ago of woo to the stai'tlcd metropolis. 

Por a brief niouieut Mrs. (Jray wondered wdiab was the matter. 
She sprang from her chair and stood shiring at the cditico, as if in 
iiintc in(|uiiy of what it meant. And then — when she remembered 
Avhat had been said tliat niglit — and the recollection Hashed on her 
with that heart- sick ness that generally accompanies some awful 
terror — she opened the window and leaned out-. 

Tliroe or four jiersons were standing underneath, mot ionless, ^still, 
as if they iiad collected there to gaze at the dark catliedral, and 
listen to the knell. “ What is it r’ she called !■(* thorn. “What 
does it moan *? ” «* ,- 

‘ilor voice, raised by excitement to unnatural .strength and clear- 
ness, was distinctly heard, Tlio.st* .standing below looked U]>. In 
one of them she* thought she recognised Mr. Comyng. lie was 
standing bare-headed, and his solemi' answer came up to her in the 
stillness of the night. 

“ Prince Albert is gone.” 

A moment of bewildering sn.spcnso, and then Caroline Cray 
turned sick and faint. And then the cry burst from her heart and 
lip.s — ^a cry that was to find it;S echo from thousands and thousands 
as the hours w'ent on— . 

“Oh, the Queen ! the poor Queen! may God help and support 
her ! ” 
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CHAPTER LV. 

1>ES0LATT0N. 

Vi.h, he wa.s gone. Croat Britain rose that Sunday morning tn the 
HOWS, for the telegraphs 'vvere at work, and the tidings were carried 
rliroiigh the length and bi'(?adth of the land. And people did not 
Holieve it. It could not be > Why, it seemed but yesterday that 
]n' bad come over in the flower of youth and promise to wed the 
tail' young Queen 1 None^ of you liave forgotten the gap in the 
[jlany that Sunday morning ; the jiale lips of the clergymen, com- 
])el]ed to make it ; the quivering hearts that aiiswered to it. But 
Ini' tlio remembrance that^Cilod’s ways are not .is our ways, liow 
many of those hearts Avould have felt tenqited to question the 
tr/fmfare of the stroke, in their Imman and imperfect wisdom. 

But to return to Oarrdinc Cmy, for the night was nob yi‘t ovei’ 
and the bell was still ringing out. AVlien the immedialo shock had 
]ia.ssed, she left the wiiulow and buried Jier bead in llie i*onnler- 
p.ino. A solemn awe had fallen iqion her, and she felt as she )jad 
n<‘ver felt in her life. Her whole soul »seihned to go up in - may I 
dare to say ?•— heavenly e<miiiHiiiion, It, was as if heaven had oi>enod 
fo her— Jiad become very near. 1 may be mislaktm, but I believe 
this same feeling uas experienced by many in the iirst stai-tling 
HKnnents. I'his W'as so unlike an ordinary death ; even tff om^ of 
»nir near and dear relatives. Heaven seemed luj longer the far-oir 
mysterious j-laoe she had been Avoiit to regard it, but a hotm^ a 
ref ugo, near and real. It had opeiietl and taken him in ; in his 
full manhood ; his useftilncss ; in EiiglaiuVs need : when that wdfe 
and iv)yal lady had learned to lean upon him ; wlujii liJs sons and 
'laughters were growing iq» annind him, some of them at the 
moment in other l^aiids, out of reach of his loving farcAvell ! his 
mission here— as it seemed — only lialf-fultillcd I — it had taken hfm 
in before bis time, and gathered him to his rest. And that same 
refuge would open fen* her, Caroline, and for others ; a little earlier, 
a little later, and she and all would follow him. Heavy as the blow 
was in itself, ij^apable as she was of understanding it, it yet seemed 
an earnest of the overruling jiresciicu c»f.the living (lod. Oh, what 
was tlio poor world in that night, wdth the death-bell sounding in 
her ears, compared with that heritage on which he had entered ! 

Fatigue and emotion did their utmost on Mrs. Cray. In the morn- 
ing she was unable to get up, and Watspn wdsely and kindly urged 
t hat she should not rise at all that day, but take a long rest and go 
to Miss Davenal’s on the morrow. Ho she lay where she w'as, and 
listened to thnt gloomy bell, as it periodically gave forth its tolling ; 
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and the tears, in her bodily weakness, could not bo suppressed, but 
came forth rcj)eatcdly to wet the pillow, as she thought of tin- 
widowed Queen, the fatherless children. 

The day’s rest did her a great deal of good, and she rose on the 
Monday renovated and refreshed. A wisli had come over her tliat 
she could see a doctor and learn her fate before she went to her Aunt 
Bottina’s. She had not come to town with the intention of consult^ 
ing any particular surgeon ; — indec<l she hardly knew the name of 
one from another. Watson, when sitting witli her on the Sunday 
night, had spoken of a noted surgeem living in Westminster, and 
Caroline remembered then to have hoard Dr. Davenal speak of his 
skill : .and she determined to go to him. 

She w^nt up in an early omnibus through the desolate streets. 
The bells were tolling, the shutters were partially closed, men and 
wiirnon stood in groiip.s, sadness upon every countenance. The sur- 
geon, Mr. Welch, was at home, hut she had to wait her turn to be 
admitted to him. ^ 

Ho was not in the least like Monsieur Lc Bleu, cxccjit in one little 
matter— he wore speetacles. A silent man, who hooked more than 
ho talked, lie bade Mrs. Cray tell her case to liiiii from beginning 
to end ill the best manner she was able, and he never took his spee- 
tacles from her face whilst she was doing so. 

WJiat she said nocessifiited an examination of the side. It could 
be only a slight one there ; but tlie surgeon apjjeared to form a 
]»retby rapid oianioii. She iiupiirod whether it was curable, and lie 
replied that ho could not say upon .so siqierficial an examination, hut 
ho^ would see her at home, if she woubl tell him where she lived. In 
her rejdy, when she said she had no hnmuin I/uidon, it escaped her 
iliat her husband was a medical man living in France. 

“ What part of it 1 ” ho iiKpured, 

“ At Hoiiticiir.’’ 

“ Honheiir ! ” echoed the surgeon, in an accent of surprise. “Is 
there sufticient practice to employ an English medical man at 
Honflour ? I should not have thought so.. 1, was there a year or 
t^fo ago.” 

The consciousness of what the “praofice” was dyed her clieoks. 
Her eyelids drooped, her trembling lingers entwined themselves 
nervously, as if there ivcrc some .sad talc to tell. Her bonnet was 
unfastened, and its rich white .strings (for Watspn had affixed 
these now ones behjro she had left that morning) fell on her velvet 
cloak, almost the (>iily good relic left of other days. That grave 
gentleman of sixty, seated ojiposito to her, thought ho hfwi never 
seen so lovely a face, with its fi’jigilo features, its delicate bloom, 
and its shrinking expression. 

She raised her dark violet eyes, their lashes wet. Misfortune 
had brought to her a strange humility. “ There is not much 
practice yet. It may come with time. ’* 
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Ro til ought he could discern the true state of the case. It is 
rhat of some who go abroad ; a struggle for existence, anxiety •>£ 
.MiJid .-ind body, privation, and the latent constitutional weakness 
showing itself at last. 

One single word of confidential sympathy, and (Jaroline's tears 
«.Mve way. Her sjarits that morning were strangely dejiressed, and 
slic had no power to struggle against emotion. 

“1 beg your pardon,” she murmured a])ologetically when slie 
c. luld speak. “ Tlio fatigue of the long journey — the general gloom 
Mi.iind —1 shall be better in a iniimto.” 

“ Now toll me all about it,” said Mr. Wolcli in a kindly tone, 
wlion she had I’ocoverod. “ Theio’.s an old saving, you know; 

‘ 'IVJl your whole case to your lawyer and your doctoj-,’ and it is 
good advice. J like my i)atients to treat me as a friend. T suppose 
the ju‘a.cti(‘e in fionfloiu* is w'urtli about live «fraiics every three 
months, and that you hayo sullered jdiysically in consequence. 
Don’t hesitate to speak; I can shake hands w'itli your husband ; 
when I w\'is first in practice 1 liad .scarcely bread to eat.” 

It w'as so exceedingly like the real fact, “ about five francs ovt-ry 
I Idee nmntlis,” and his manner and tone were so perfectly kind and 
y\ in])allusing, that Mrs. Ciay made no invtonce of dtijiial. ''riie 
I'lactico was really not eno\igh to starve u])on, she acknowledged ; 
none (if the Eiiglish re.sideiifs at Ilonlieiir wide (‘ver ill. 

“ Rut why. did your husband settle there ? A\ as it his first (may ? 
his .start in life T’ . * 

‘‘0 no. He was in practice at llallingliam before that, in 
j».‘iitnershi]» with Dr. Davem^l.” 

“ With Dr. Davcnal ! ’’ • 

file repetition of the nanu\ the suipii.sc'd lone, rcc.illed Mrs. Cray 
fo a sense of her inadvertcdu^e. flio admission had slijiped from her 
m the thouglitles.sno.ss of the moment. Mr. AVelch saw that there 
was .something Ix^him I, and lie*ke]»l his inejuiring eyes hxed iqion 
her. She felt obliged to give .some sort (»f exp]an;xtion. 

'‘After Dr. Davenaljs (leath my liu.sbaiid gave iq) the nuHlical 
profcs.sion, and embarked in soiuethi ng else. Tfe thought hcsliouW 
like it better. Rut it- - it- ^failed. And he went to Jlonfleur.” 

Her confusion was very’jialpable : it was confusion as well a.s 
distress. Suddenly the name, Cray, struck ujion a chord in the 
surgeon’s memoiy. lb was his custom to take down the names of 
his patieitts crclie entered upon their casc.s, and he hacked again at 
the memorandum-book before him. “Cray.” 

“ Your husband is not the Mr. Cray who was connected with the 
CJreat Chwddyn Mine ! ” ho exclaimed. “ Marcus Cray V* 

She was startled to tremor. There was ikj reason for it, of course : 
the fact of its being known tliat she w'aslVfark’s wife could not result 
in their taking him. But these unpleasant recognitions do bring a 
fear w'ith them, startling as it is vague. > 
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“Don’t bo alarmecb” said the surgeon kindly, discerning tiui 
exact state of the case. “ I do not wish ill to your liusband. I wm.s 
no sliareholdcT in the company. Not but that I hslt an iucliualioH 
to dip into it, and might have done S(», hiul Iho thing gone on.” 

“ It was not Mr. Cray’s fault,'* she uiurmured. “ He would h u ^ 
kept tlio water out Jiad it boon in his ]>owcr : its coming in rum. d 
him. J cannot see - -I liavo never been aide to see — why every ma' 
slujiild ]:)e so much against him.** 

‘ ‘ I cannot understand why ho need kcej) a'W ay,'’ was the apswen m; 
remark. 

lie looked at her inquiringly as he^ipoko. She .-ol.ook her lu ad 
ill a helpless sort of manner: she had never clearly nn hiivstuod ii 
eith 

“ Ah well ; T see you don’t knowmueii about it ; ynuy'^ung wives 
randy do. Did y^*^ know Dr. Daveiial '( ” 

“lie was my undo,” she said. “Me brought mo up. 1 wis 
Miss Candino Davcual.” 

Another moment of sui*prise for Mr. Welch.' ll .seemed .so im- 
])ossiblo for a niece of the nourishing pliysician tn bo so ivdueed, 
ho Bn.s]K.‘cted sho was— almost homeless, friciidh's.s, penniless. 

She wasif’truggling wifli her tears again. With the acknowledg- 
ment her meinoiy had gone back (<» the old i..;ine, the old days. 
She had scarcely believed i/iva there was such a thing a.s caie in tlu' 
world ; itonj ! 

“ You will tell mo tho truth about myself,” slie said, recovon’iig 
comjiosure. “1 caimj to England to learn it, Pr<(jj don't dec(‘i^t‘ 
me. I ;im a doctor’s w'ifo you know, .and can bear tlu'se shocks, ' 
aid; added, with a poor attempt at a smile. “Besides, 1 seem l<» 
h}ow tlio fate that is in store for me : since t^iatunlay night 1 h.ive 
not felt that 1 should get well.” 

There was one moment of hositafion — of indecision. Cambiii 
caught at 'it all too readily. “ I' see,” she said, “there is 
hope.” 

“ I said uolhiug of the sort,” he returned.^ 

• “ But I am suj'o you think that there is not.* JMr. Cray though! 
there might bo iin ojicratiou : the Freiuji iloclor said no. ” 

“J cannot tell you anything uecisive now. 1 wd 11 come to you, 
if you will tell me where.” 

8he gave him Miss Davenal's aiUlress. “ f am so sorry to trouhh; 
you ; J did not think of that-. A few days ;ind I ’shall go hack to 
France.” 

“No,” replied the surgeon. “ You must not think of going bi>.ck. 
It Avould not do.” 

“But 1 came. .And it has not harmed me.” 

“You must not return.’' 

He spoke in a tone so quietly grave that Caroline did not like it. 
Could it bq that he knew she would bo unable to go back t What 
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< uliJ become of Murk 1 what would become of her But she could 
hike up his time any longer then. 

Is this right?” she asked timidly, us she laid a st^vereigii and a 
Killing oil the talile. 

‘ it's quite wrong,” sai<l ho. “Doctors don’t prey upon one 
,ii.f.l,Iior. My dear lady, do you think J should tahe money frtun 
ji;. Da venal’s niece .^—t)r > our liusbaml’s wife? Anytliing tliat 1 
possibly do for you 1 shall be most happy to do — and 1 am glad 
\->u happened to come to me.” 

Siu* went (Hit of the house. AVhy it sluaild have been ^he could 
j;»t loll, for corhiinly Mr. elchs words liad not induced it, but tJie 
• .n\iot.i<»a of a fatal termination, wdiich had only dawned iii)on lu r 
t.-ioiv, had taken lirm pobS('Ssion of her now. Lost in thouglil. as 
/ 111 .' walked, she missed tli^^ tuiuiug l)^' which she h;u! gained the 
s,iof(ou’s liouse, and found lur self at last in a ?*il»yrint]i, far away 
.‘Oiiii oiimilmses or any availalde conveyance. 

^V'eary, faint, untit to move aiuithcr step, she found herself at 
in a street win -so aspect seemed more familiar to lu‘r ; but not 
.iiitil slie caught sigJit of a doov-])lalc, “ BrackiuB, Street, and 
' >‘\,ald Cray,” did she recognise it to be Parliament Street. 

'J'he temptatiem to go in and ask to be allowed to rost^was stj'ong 
i])on lier, but she ■''id not like to do .so, and ^\alki'd on, longing to 
'I. down (»n every door-step. A little further and she met Osuald 
i I ly. 

\V lu'ii phy^sieal strength lias been la.vcu* beyond its powiM\ I'speeially 
■(' a ease such as bora, any little iiderlude of mental e\'(!it(uneiit 
:i!ier renovates it for the moment or destroys it uttc'rly. Jt was 

■ 'i'- latter case witli Caiolind. • 

iVlis. Cray ! ” oxcl.jinujd ()s^^ald, in surprise. ‘‘ I did not know 

■ ■> i were in London.” 

^hc caught hold of soinctliiig in lier faintness. Whether pillar, 
■e'tjjgs, she ('(Hihl not Jiav(3 told. Her Irow grew mni:*t, Ju.t h'|is 
inle. Os^\ald hast tiled to*supporl her. 

f have lost my way,” slui gasjied, leaning Jieavily U]»o]i him. 

I mi.s.scd it when Pcaiiieoiit of the .surgeon’s, Mr. Welch. 1 can#(i 
\ «'r from lloiiJleur on Saturday, Oswald ; came to consult an 
i’liidish doctor. J am dying.” 

“Dying I ” repc^ated OsAvald. “No, no, it is only a little faint- 

' Not. I sliall bo better (►f this din'ctly. It is my side. 1 

u dl roll yam about it w hen t he faintness has passed. I thought thero 
A as no hope for m»*. I know it now.” 

Ibi was leading her gently towards the house. “ How ia Mark ( 
bs he liere too 'I ” ho asked. 

“ N(jt Mark. Ho cannot come, you know.” 

“ Jh he getting on 

“ Oh, Oswald ! getting on 1 Thero is no practice ; an^l we have 
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not a, pcnny-piecc in the world ; and — I — I am dying. Oh, if 1 had 
not to die abroad ! If Mark could only come to mo.” 

“Where arc you staying V’ he asked after a pans 

“Watson gave mo shelter. It was late when the boat got up, 
too late to go on to my Aunt Bettina’s, and 1 called at Watson’s, and 
asked lier to take me in. Oswald !— Oswald ! — ” 

“What?” he asked, for she had dropped her voice, and lier 
utterance seemed to }>e impeded by emotion. 

“I heard the bell toll out for Prince Albert I I was close to it I ” 
“Ah!” 

“Oswald ! can you realise the fact that he is deaa ’ 

“Not yet; scarcely yet. It is dillieult to ])eliev'e *^!iat /u' is 
taken, whilst we are left. It seems to us, in our Unite notion.s, 
that hardly a man in the realm but eoukl have been better spared. 
But Ood knows best.” 

His sad tone had clianged to revervnee. There was no more 
said until they reached his door. Ho assisted her upstairs to the 
old sitting-room, the same sitting-room, with the same [dans and 
charts and signs of w'ork on its table. Oswald was a full [lartner 
llow^ Industry- trustful, patient, ])ersevering, fair-dealing in- 
dustry — met with its reward. Did you ever know it fail ? I 
never did. • 

Mr. Bracknell had viptually retired from the firm, leaving the 
chief of its profit to Mr. Street and Oswald Cray. Had Miss Sara 
Davonal been the daughter ‘t»f the still-living and Hourishing phy- 
sician, on whom not a cloud rested, as was the case in the years 
gone hy, Oswald could have asked for her Iiand nows and given her 
a Horne that even ho would have deeineil worthy of her. 

Not having her, however, or any otlier lady, as a wife in pro- 
spective, he w^as content to let the home remain in abeyance, and 
lived in tiro old rooms, putting up witii the eoinforfs and agroeables 
Mrs. Benii' chose to jirovido for hurt. The first thing Caroline did, 
on being placed on an easy chair, w'as to faint away. It -was the 
only time she ha<l fainted .since the day ^in Octolier wdieii she 
WR'.lked to the Cote do < I race. Mark Cray gav6 fatigue the beiieiit 
of the blame f/heii, and it was probably due to the samii cause 
now. WIh ‘11 Mrs. Beiiii came up in answer to Oswald’s summons, 
nothing ctuild well exceed her amazement at seeing a lifeless 
lady lying in the chair, lier Ixmiiet thrown back, her gloves ou 
the ground, and Mr. Oswald Cray rubbing lib'r unconscious 
liands. 

The first thought that occuiTuil to Mrs. Bonn ivvas one of w’ondor 
how she got there ; tlio second, that it was some stranger wdio had 
come to the olJiees on business, and had been taken ill. 

“She’s married, at any rate,” remarked that lady, as she took 
up the left hand to chafe it. “But nobody would say so to look 
in her facCr She’s like a girl.” 
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“Don't you know her?” returned Osw/dd, glancing at the 
v.uinan. “ It is Mrs. Cray ; my brother’s wife.” 

Mrs. Bonn cried out in her surprise. “ J/ns. Cray! Why, sii-, 

!io\v she’s altered ! She looks ’* 

“Hush!” was his caution, for Caroline began to revive. 
“Can’t wo improvise a sofa, or something of that sort, to idaco 
her on ? ” 


CHAPTER LVl. 


L\ the same house" at. Pimlico, and in the same attire as of ycjre, 
cxceijt that the deeper mourning Imd been exchanged for ricli 
silks, and the black ribbons on the guipure caps for wliite or grey, 
Miss Bettiiia Davenal. She was not altered. Slio ha(l tiio 
s.une stately presence, tlic same pale, relined features ; she was of 
a stamp that changes little, arid never s<5ems to grow old. »Sara 
had changed more tlian lier aunt, and the earnest, sAvoet ex- 
pression, always characteristic of her face, was mingled now wnlh 
habitual sadness. She wore a robe of soft grey cashmere, its wliite 
collar fjwtcnod wdth ribbon,, and bows of the same ornamenting |]ie 
lace sleeves shading her delicate wTists. 

Miss Bettina stoo^, grandly courteous ; Sara’s checks were 
flushed, and she played with a key which had haj>pciicd to be in 
her hand as she rose. Osw.Wd Cray had ccuiio in unexpectedly, 
and was telling the story of Caroline ; telling it rajiidly’ before ho 
took the chair offered him.' What with the extraordinary nature 
of the news, and Miss Bettina 's inaiditude for hearing, it was 
diflicult business as usual. 

“Come over from Honfleur in a goods boat, and it didn’t get 
hero '? ” exclaimed Miss Bettina, commenting on wJiat she did hear 
— for Oswald repeated the particulars Caroline liad disclosed to liim 
on her revival. ^ “And where do you say she is lying, sir I ” 

“In m’y sitting-room in Parliament 8tn*ct. J fc.ar slio is vciy 
ill. She looks so ; and she siiys she is sulfering from some fatal 
complaint.” 

“Fatal mistake! I should think so,” returned Miss Bettina. 
“If ever a man made that, it was Marb Cray wdien ho threw up 
HaUingham, But what has she come for ? And why did she go 
to you instead of coming to me ? ” 

But Sara had drawn near to Oswald. She had heafd the ex- 

Ohwaltl (3ray. 2b 
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pbinatioii arij^ht, and tho Avovds “fatal complaint” frightened her. 
“ Do you know Avhat it is ? ” slic .asked. “ Js slio very ill ? ” 

“ silo is so ill, if her looks may he trusted, that 1 sliould think 
she cannot live long,” he .answered. “J came down to you at 
once. Sr)metlnng must be done with her ; we cannot let her go 
back to Watson’s. If you are unable to receive her, I will Jind ii, 
lodging ” 

“ J3ut we arc not unable to receive Imr,” iutorrui)tcd Sara. “Of 
course wo are not. My aunt ” 

“Caroline doubted whether you had room. Slic lias just told 
me y<nji are expecting Ca[>taiii Dav’^eiia|.;ind liis wib.’’ 

“ Wo ai'c looking for their arriv.al <laily. Peiiiaps sliip may 
be in to-da3\ But they will not stay with us : Lady Tleid ex])eft" 
them there. Did >oii not know ih.at Bdw.ard was coming T’ slie 
C‘»ntiniHMl, (piitting *for a moment the sidijcct of CWohiu*. “His 
wife’s father is dead, and business is brivging them home. She lias 
come into a large hirtuiie.” 

“ ir/// you let me understand wiuit this matter is?” interposed 
Miss Bettina. 

It ri’called tliem t<' llio i»resont. But to make Miss Bettina un- 
derstand-- iM* rather liear — was a work not speedily aecomjdished. 
She Avas caimi uAV^are of it herself. 

“lam not myself to-<<ay,” she said to Osw.ald Cray. “I have 
not been* myself since yesterday morning. When the tidings avom* 
brought to me that-— that it Avas all over Avilh the Prince — I felt as 
J hu(l never felt in my life before. It is not an ordinary death, 
Mr. OsAvald Cray, t*r .an ordinary l(».ss, i^ven had Ave been prepared 
for it. But we AV(‘n> ii<»t jirepared. That Boyal Lady and her 
children were not preiiared : ami avis can'* only ]nay Cod, \vhi» 
tein{)ers the wind t»» tlicj slioin lamb, to love and help them.” 

“ Ani(*n ! ” ri^s[>onded the lieart oBA)svvald Cray. 

When there w.as a real necessity f«»r ]\liss Bcdtina Ikavenal t(» 
relent in her soveri ty, she did relent. She ret unied with M r. OsAvahl 
Cray, and Sara Avout Avith them. On her way she spoke to him 
about the advjuicemcnt in his jirospeot.s, a rumour of which she had 
heard fiAuii Neal. 

“ Is it true ? ” .she .asked, beiiduig forw.ird to catch his ausAvei*, a.s 
he sat opposite to lier in the carriage 

“ It is true that my sliare h;is betm considerably increased. Mr. 
Bracknell has retired.” 

“ I suppose you will take a house uoav ? ” 

“I thmk not," said Osw.ald. “Single men d^n’t care to set u]' 
a house of their own.” 

“Oh,” sjud Miss Bettinjt.. “ you never intend to marry? ” 

OsAvald l.iuglied, “ 1 lijivc time to think about it, Mis.-, 
Bettina.” 

Miss Bei^tina did not catch the answer. “Some time ago Ave 
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luul rL'fason given us to think that 3^011 were aixmt to marry. Did 
ynii change 3Mnir mind ? ” 

It was a home question. Oswald could Iiavo joked it off hut 
that gentle, conscious face in the opposite corner. “Wo have to 
'^ive up all kinds of fond dreams and visions, you ku* w, Miss Dettiiia, 
Vouth is very apt to indulge in thorn : and they generally turn out 
vain.” 

“Turned out vain, did she ! T must say I did not think she \\aa 
m a siifticiently good position for you.” 

Oswald opened his eyes. “Of whom are \^()u speaking, Miss 
Davenal?” , 

“ Of 3^ou. I was not speaking of aii}^ one else.” 

“ But the lady ? You alluded to a lad3^” 

“Oil, the la(l3^ Yoff^ftnow well enough. That young Sent eh 
lady whoso brother was ill.” 

lie breathed with a fceliaig of relief. A fear li.id come over him 
tliat liis dearest feelings had been exposed to Miss Davenal — 
[)erhaps to othoi*s. Sara’s colour heightened, and she raised her 
eyes momentarily. The}^ met Oswald’s : juid she was vexed witJi 
liersolf. 

“ [ shall most likel3^ live a bachelor all my days, Mfss Davonal. 

I hi'lieve I shall. ” 

“Most unwise of 3’ou, Mr. Oswald Cray ! Bachelors are to be 
pitied. They never get a cuj) t>f decept tea or a bull on on their 
shirts.” 

“ i am independent of buttons ; 1 have set up studs. See,” he 
Continued, showing liis wrists. “ Amrtc.a 1 don't pjirtioularly frire 
for.” ' , 

Miss Bettina thv)Ught he was soriems. ** You wouhl he lia])])ier 
.»s ;t married man, witli soiiu* one t(* take can' 30111’ comhuta. It 
1^ s(. dillerent witli women ; furjf are happiest single* — al.Jeast, snrii 
is my ))elief — and their eomforts are in their tuvn hands.” 

“ The ditticulty is b) limrsomc oiu*, Miss Bidtiiia. Espceiall3' to 
us busy men, 'who Wi-vo no lime to lo(»k out.’' ^ 

“'rrue," she answered. But wdiether she heard or not was 
aiiotluu* matter. “ What’s Mark Cray about ? ” she presently asked, 
somewhat abruptly. “ Doing any m<»re harm ? ” 

“ 1 hear he is not doing any good. There's no practice in lion- 
fleur.” ^ j 

“Nobody in their senses would have thought, there W'as. Porhajis 
he expects to get up a mining scheme there, and dazzle the French 
with it. ” 

“If ho is to do any good for himself, he must come over and got 
clear of the mining scheme hero,” ohser\«cd Oswald. 

Miss Davonal nodded her head and drew in her lips. It was not 
often that she condescended to make the slightest allusion to Mark 
Cray. 
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Mrs. Cray liad fallen asleep when they entered. She lay on the 
couch hastily improvised for her, dressed, and covered with a warm 
C(mnteri)ano. One hand was under her wan cheek, the other lay 
outside, white, attenuated, cold. Miss Bcttiiia Davcnal took one 
look ; one look only with those keen eyes of hers. It was quite 
enough, and an exclamation of dismay broke from her lips. Caroline 
opened lier eyes and gazed around in bewilderment. 

“Aunt Jicttina ! Have they brought you to sec me ? Will you 
take me in for a <lay or two until T can go back again ? ” 

“ I have come for you,” said Miss Bottina. 

I.hitil I can go back again ! Poorij^hing ! what Irid she to go 
back to ? A lodging in a foreign laml that they might in. turned 
from at any hour, for tlie rout could not bo met ; insuilioiont 
iiourishmeid, care, trouble, almost despa'ir. Only Mark to lean 
upon, witli his instaVnlity : his vague chatter of the something that 
was to “ t\n'n up.” Bettor depend upor. a reed than upon Mark 
Cray. 

Sara Davcnal had drawn back for a moment, that she might 
subdue her own shocked oxpresshm before Candine remarked it. 
Oswald passed round to her. 

“Is slic <^iyiug 'i ” came the frightened whisper. 

“ Do not 'be alarmed,” he answered. “She looked worse tlian 
this when I first brought her in. She has had a good deal of ex- 
citement and fatigue the last few days, and that tells ujw.m Iier 
appearance. ” 

“ liiTes — but — do you know tliere's a look iu her face that puts me 
in iiiind of pa])a’s. Of ])apa s as it was the night he died.” 

It was not often that Sara gave way to eiiiotion. The moisture 
had gathered on her broAV, ami her hands were trembling. Oswald 
^umtly laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“ }ot,i are not gtiirig to faint, surelyl Sara I ” 

“No, no*” — aii<l I he .slightest [lossihle smile parted her trembling 
lips. “ I used to tliiuk I Avas A^ery brfwc, but lately— - at times — 1 
li.ayc found myself a coward. I seem to bec/>mp afraid of trifles, ” 
sl& continued iu a dreamy tone, as if debating the question with 
herself why it should be so. 

“ Where’s Sara I 1 thought I sjiav her.” 

Sara moved fovAvard at tlio Avords She siqjpi’csscd all sign of 
emotion as she* stooped oA'or her cousin. Caroline^ Avas the one t<i 
show it now. She hurst into tears and sobbed hysterically. 

“ If Uncle Richard were only alive ! He could cure me.” 

“Don^t, Caroline ; don’t distress yourself. There are doctors as 
clever as papa Avas.” 

“ 1 kept thinking ” — she turned her colourless face to Sara as she 
spoke— “ I kept thinking at Honfleur of Uncle Ricliard ; that if the 
old days could come back again, and I were at homo ivith him at 
Hallingliaih in the old house as it used to be, I should soon bo well. 
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'J’he thought kept haunting me. And, Sara, I am sure if luy uncle 
were alive he could cure me. I shall never believe otherwise. ' 

She loused. Sara knew not what rei)ly to make. Mi.ss Davenal 
did not catch the words, and Oswald leaned on tlie back of a chair 
111 silence, only hioking at her as she lay. 

“ Why should this conviction have liaunted me ? Tnclo Tvich.ird 
was gone. Mark kept dinning in my car's that there u'cro other 
doctors as good as Dr. Davenal, and at ]a.st T grew to tliink so 1<jo, 
l>eoause they were Engli.sh. So T came over ; 1 slH)uJd ha\o had a 
fever or died if T had not come; and now T see liow foolish tlio 
hope was, for they canH curls me. No one could do it but Cncle 
ibehard.” " 

Miss Bettina had bc(^ .bending her ear close to the invalid, and 
caught the sense of tl^o words. ‘‘ Wh}" do j '^u think no one can 
cure you ? ” 

“ 1 feel that they can’t.* No : Uncle Richards gone, and there’s 
no chance for me,” 

They made her ready, Oswald helped her d(nvn to the carriage, 
and she was conveyed lioinc*. The only liomc she would hciiccfoiih 
know in this world. Dorcas stood in the jsassage, au^l looked on 
as she entered the hou.se. That the. blooming youug bride she had 
ree<‘ivod into the Abbey at Hallingliam little more tlian t\so sluu’t 
years before ! 

8ara gavU up her ivumi to her as the most cfMivenitmf one in tin* 
liouso, taking herself the small chaifiber at the back of it, which had 
been occasionally occujiied by Dick ami Leo. Cai’oline lookeil 
round the room as she lay in bed, a curiums, iiujuiiiiig .sort of ^aze 
in her eyes. % 

“ Have I been in tliis room bofore U’ she suddenly asked. 

Slic had never been in it. . Iler\isils to Miss HellinaV, during 
the prosiierity in (Jrosvi nor Plaee, were not snfllciently familiar to 
allow of her entering the .bedrocmis. »Sara bdd her she hail lUAer 
yet heen in it. 

“ T seem to kn*)W*it all ; ] seem to have seen it hefoie. 1 s’#p- 
posc it’s a sign that 1 shall die ia it.” 

She spoke dreamily, alhiding to a foolisli sujierstitioji that she 
had heard in her childhood, and probably liad never tlxmght of 
since. It was not a very promising beginning. 

Miss Pavenjl wrote a line to Sir. Welch, tlie surgc'on, a,nd he 
called in the evening. CareJino was hotter then, calm and cheerful. 
Her spirits had- rjevived in a wonderful manner ; but it was in her 
nature to be subject to tlicsc sudden fluctuations. 

“Shall I get well?” she asked, when his examinalion was 
over. ^ 

“ T will do what I can for you. The pain I think can bo very 
greatly alleviated. ” ^ 

It was not a satisfactory answer. To most cars it might have 
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flavoured of considerate evasion, but it did not to Caroline's. “ Must 
ilier(5 be an oi)erati(jn ? " she resumed. 

“No.’' 

Slu! looked up at him from the depths of her violet eyes, pausing; 
l)eforo she spoke again. “ Monsieur Le Bleu said there must be an 
oi»eraiioii, if it could be performed. Jf, he sfiid ; he did not seem 
sure. It was the only cliance, he said.” 

The surgerm met the remark jokingly. “Monsieur Le lUeii’s 
very clever— as he no doubt thinks himself. 1 will see j^ou again 
to-morrow. Mi's. Cray.” 

“ But — stay a moment. Tell me atfieast by wliich da> T shall bo 
resady to g(j back. You can put me in Jie proper waj" of treatment, 
and 1 will pursue it over there.” 

“ Not by any day.. You must not think returning to Fi'ancc.” 

She looked puzzled : there was a wild expression in her eyes. 
“Do you mean that I shall not he able tb retuiii at all i ” 

“Yes, I do. J say that you must not venture upon the shores of 
France again. We can’t think of trusting you to the care of that 
clever French doebu', you knoAV.” 

And before Caroline had recovered her surprise siiflicieidly to 
rejoin, Mi'. >Velch had left the chamber and was down in the diMW- 
ing-room "with Miss Dave\uil. She bent her head as she waited b>r 
his o])inioii. 

“ Do you wish for the truth, ma'am ? ” ho asked. 

“ Wish for Avhat '{ ” repeated Miss Bettina, putting her hand to 
her ear. 

“«The truth,” 

“ Do 1 wisli for the truth ?” she rebu'ted, affronted at the question. 
“ Sir, I am the daughter of one surgeon and the sister of another ; 
I don’t know to whom the truth may^bc told if not to me. It is 
'ituremiry tli/it T sliould know it.” 

Mr. Welch gave her tlio trutli ; that there was no hope whatever. 
At least, Avhat ho said was e(|uivalent to that. 

And the operation that she bilks of ? ” 

“ It cannot bo performed. Tlic case is not an ordinary one.” 

Miss Bettina Avas silent for a miiiut o. ' ‘ My brutlier, Dr. Daveiial, 
always said Caroline had no constitution.” 

“ Dr. Da venal Avas right,” returned 1 .e surgeon. “Mrs. Cray is 
one — if 1 may form a judgment upon so short an acquaintance — who 
could never, even under the most auspicious circumstances, have 
lived to grow old. ” 

“I remember a remark ho made to me after Caroline’s marriage 
with Mark Cray was settled — that it was well she should marry a 
doctor, for she Avould need* watching. A line doctor, indeed !” con- 
tinued Miss Bettina irascibly as she recalled Mark’s later career. 
“ If my poor brother had only known ! I suppose it is all this 
disgrace that has brouglit it on ! ” 
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“It may hravc liastcncd it,” said the surgeon. “But this, (jv some 
nthor disease, would inevitably have develoi)cd itself sooner or later. 
Tlie germs were within her. ” 

“ And now what can bo done for her ?” 

“ Notliing in the world can bo done for lier, as logards a cure. 
We must try and alleviate the pain. That she will now grow 
ra])idly worse there’s not a doubt. Miss Davonal, slie must be 
kc])t tran(|uil.” 

it was all veiy well for Mr. Welch to say she must be kept 
lran(|nil ; but Caroline Ciay was one wliohad had an absolute sjurit 
of her own all her life, and iiu e\cibi])]e one. Wlit'n Miss J^oUina 
went up to her room after tno departure of the surgeon she found 
her in a wild state of eY«;iteincnt. Her cheeks were crimson with 
iuci])icnt fever, her glistening. 8ara, tyrritied, was begging 
lu!r to be reasonable. 

“ I want to go back itt once, Aunt Bettina,” she exclaimed, 
throwing out her. arms in a freiw.y. Tie says I can’t go back to 
Franco, but I will go. What does he know about it, 1 woiulor ^ 
I was well enough to come, and 1 am well emaigh to go hack again I 
bo cpiiet, Sara ! Wliy do you wish to prevent my speaking ( Yiai'll 
send me back to-day, won’t you. Aunt Ekd-tina T’ * 

“ T’ll send for a strait waistcoat and put you into iliai,” shrilly 
cried Miss lk*ttina in her vexation. “ This is a repetition of the 
childish iies^s of the old days.” . 

“1 won’t be sci)ara*tod from Mark. Though lie has been mis- 
taken and imprudent, ho is still my husj)and. It’s a shame that M j’. 
Welch should want to keep me hero ! Don’t be so cruel as t( 4 side 
with him, Aunt Bettina. ” 

For once in lier life Miss Bettina Da venal lent herself to an evasi«)n. 
»Slio promised Cartdine that she sliould go back when she was a little 
stronger, perhaps in two i;r tlvoo days, she said. Aik^ it had the 
desired eftect. It soothed the invalid's dangerous excitement, and 
she tunicd round on her pillow and went to sleep <juietly. 

But as the day« ^feiit on, and tlie disease — as the surgeon had 
foretold — rapidly developed itself, it became plain to Mrs. Cray her- 
self that returning to Fralicc wfus out of the question. And tlieii 
her toiuj changed. She no longer prayed in impatient words to be 
sent : she bewailed in inijmssioncd tones that she must die away 
frruu her hinbaiul. One day, tuwai'ds the end of December, it 
almost seemed that her brain wa.s slightly atlected, jiorhaps from 
weakness, she • sjbartcd suddenly from the sofa in the drawing- 
room, where she was reclining, and wildly seized her aunt’s hands. 

“ O Aunt Bettina ! Aunt Bettina ! If I liad not to go over tliero 
to die ! ” • 

“Over where?” cried Miss Bettina. “ Wliat are you talking 
about, child?” 

“ TJ}m\ Honfieur. If I had not to go I Tf I cdtild only re- 
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luaiii in niy own land, amongst yon to the last ! It may not he 
for hjiig ! ” 

Mias Bc3ttina, what with the Biiddoniiesa of the attack and 
her own deafness, was bewildered. “ I don’t hear,” slie helplessly 
said. 

‘ ‘ They have two cemeteries, but I should not like to lie in 
citVier,” went on Caroline. ‘‘ Mfirk won’t remain in the town for 
ever, and there would be nobody to come and look at my grave. 
Aunt Bettina, 1 can’t go over there to die ! ” 

“ But you are not going there,” returned Miss Bettina. “ You 
must bedreaming, Caroline. Y(3U are wot going back to H(mHeur." 

‘‘ I must go. 1 can’t die atvay fronP Mark. Aunt, listci.. I” she 
passionately continued, clasping the wrist of Miss Bettina until that 
lady felt the pain. “It is one of twol^.ijiga : either I must go 
to Honfleur, or Malk must come hero. 1 canunt die away from 
him.” • 

The cry was reiterated until it grew into a wail f>f agonj’’. She 
was sutfering herself to -fall into that excess of nervous agitation so 
diilicult to Mo<.)the, st> pernicious to the sick frame. Sara came in 
alarmed, and learned tlie nature of the excitement. She leaned over 
the sofa witk a soothing whisper. 

“ Dear Carine ! only ho (piiet : be ctmihuted ! Wo will manage 
to get Mark lujre.” 

The low tone, the gentle words, seeme<l partially to allay tho 
stoi’m. Caroline turned Kara, 

“ What do you say you will do'l ” 

Wo will get Mark over to Loudon.”, 

She tliought for a moment, and then shotdv her head and spoke 
wearily, a plaint in her tone. 

“ Von will never got him over. Ho is not to be got over. T know 
Mark better than you, Sara. So hfiig fis that miserable Wheal 
Bang hangs '“over his head he will not 'set his foot on English ground. 
I have heard him say so times uimn timeS since he left tliese sliores, 
and he will not break his word. He is afraid you see. Oli, Aunt 
Botbiiia ! ” throwing up her hands again in renewed excitement — 
“ what an awful mistake it wnai ” 

“ What was a mistake ?” returned Miss Bettina. 

“ Uliat!” echoed tho unhajipy invad’d in irritatijui. “Quitting 
Halliiigham ; the j>ast altogether. It w^as giving up the substance 
for the shadow. If we had only listened to you ! If Mark had 
never hoard of the (Ireat Wheal Iking ! ” 

Oh, those ifs, those ifs ! how tliey haunt us thiough life ! IIow 
many of us are perjictually giving up substance for shadow ! 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

miKADFtX TllEACHERY. 

jAIji. Mark Cray stood on tlie little l>it of low stony ground that 
lK»i*dercd the cr>;ust at Honileur, just (jiitside tlie tuitraiice t(» the 
harbour. Mr. Mark was throwing jiobblcs into the water, lleing 
in a remarkably miserable and indecisive state of mijul, having 
nothing on earth to do, he lAd strolled out»>f his lodgings any where 
that his legs chose to carry him ; and there he w as, looking into the 
water that gloomy wiii^i’fl evening. 

But pray don’t foar'i/hat he had any ultori*»r designs of making 
liimself better ac(juaintod with its chilly deplhs. Men in the 
extremity t)f despair liave been knowni to entertain such ; Mark 
Cray never Avould have dreamt of it. There was an ehisticity in 
Mark’s spirit, a shallowness of feeling quite incompatible with that 
sad state of mind hinted at, and the most i)rominent question per- 
vading Mark, even now- w^as, how hmg it would be bcb)#e something 
“turned up.” 

Not but tljat Mark Cray w'as miserable bnough ; in a bodily sens(», 
however, rather than a mental. It was not ^in agreeable state of 
tilings by any means to have no immcy to go on w ith ; to be waul - 
ing it in a hundred odd ways ; to be tfdd that if he did not pay nj) at his 
loclgings that week he mustjtum out of them — and the French haj^e an 
inconvenient way of not allowing you to evade such mandates. It 
was not pleasant to be reduced to a imsal or st) a day, and t hat not a 
sumptinms one ; it w*as not convenient to be restiicted to the one 
pair of bot)ts he had on, ana*to know that the soles were letting in 
the wet ; it was not cheery Id be out of charcoal for 'the cooking 
rrehauds, or to have only U shovelful of coals hjft for the parlour ; 
moreover and above ajl, it w'as most especially annoying and unbear- 
able not to heave had themoney toiiay for a letter that morning, ^nd 
which, in conse([uencc of^tliat failure, the iiioxt»rablo postman had 
carried away with him. 

IVIrs. Cray’s assertion — that her husband nevoiMVould Ikj got over 
to Loudon so l^uig as the formidable AVbcal Bang threatened df'iiiger 
— proved to be correct. Mark had declined tlie invitation. News 
had been conveyed to him in an unmistakably impressive manner 
of the stjite his wife was in, and an urgent mandate sent that he 
should join her. Oswald only waitcil his consent t(^ forward him 
funds for the journey ; and jjotir Caroline hinted in a few private 
linos that he could choose a steamer which would not make the 
port of London until after dark, and could wear his sjiectacles 
in landing. All in vain. Mark Cray hod somehow contrived to 
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acquire a wholesome terror of the British shores, and to them lie 
would not he enticed. 

But - has it ever struck you in your passa^^e throiu/h life how won- 
derfully ihinjfs work round ? Caroline Cmy was dying ; was want- 
ing lier husband to bo by her side and see the last of her, as was 
only right and natural. But ho — looking at things as he looked at 
them — was debarred from gt»iiig to her ; it was — judging as lie 
j udged — a simple impossibility that ho should go. And this groat 
biiiTier was turning her mind to frenzy, v/ss making havoc of 
h(M' dying hours, and increasing her bodily sufibriiigs hi analanning 
degree. I 

It did seem an impossiliility. If Mark Cray refused to venture to 
his own land so long as the Wheal Bang hul^l its rod over him, it was 
next door to cortain tjiat he could not come as all. The Wheal Bang’s 
shareholders would not relax their threats except on the jiayment 
of certain claims, and who would be suttlc'iently philanthropic to jiay 
them? No one in the wide Avorld. 8o there ajipeared to be no 
hope of Markus njtuni ; and the knowledge that there was not, was 
entirely taking fmm Caroline Cray tliat tramiiiiJlity of mind and body 
which oughi^if possible to attend the last passage totlie tomb : nay, 
it was keeping her in a state ()f oxciiement that was jiitiable for 
herself and for all who bcjield her. ‘‘ If Mark could only comt^ ! ” 
wiis the incessant cry night and day. ** 1 cannot die unless Mark 
comes.” 

You have liear<l that beautiful phrase, “Man’s extremity is Cod’s 
opportunit 3 ^” and though it, may strike you as almost irreverent to 
intri^ Juco any matter connected with Mark Cray as an oxeinjililica- 
tion of it, what came to [lass was surely verij like a [iroof of the 
truth of that phrase. I’oor, erring, sliallow-jiated Mark ! even lie 
Avas remembered, neglectful as he haj been of the Croat Remem- 
brancer. 

Whilst Caroline was lifting her hands to heaven with a vain cry 
in Avhich there was no trust ; whilst it seemed to all that there was 
no^Jiiuman feasibility of bringing Mark to KVigKind, that feat Avas 
accomplished in the easiest and most unexpected maimer. Is it too 
much to say that a ffighcr Power aa. is at A\^>l■k in answer to that poor 
woman’s despairing ciy ? --though the human agencies employed 
Avero of tlie least exalted. 

Mr. Barker, Avho was d<iing something grand and ^ood (good in 
his sense) in Paris, found it nocoissary for his oAvn plans to pay a 
visit to London. And Avhen there, he, to use hi,s oAvn phrase, got 
“dropped upon in either Avords, lie fell into the still outstretched 
hands of the Croat Wheal Bang. That it Avas unexpectedly to him- 
self is undoubted ; fur he vtas one ».f those men who believe impli- 
citily in their oavu luck. Once in the mesh, Barker resolved to make 
the best of it. He had dune nothing wrong, nothing that he could 
be punishetf for, and he carelessly told them that his only motive in 
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ii(;t surrendering beforehand was the bother of having the accfvnnU 
to go over. Perhaps it really was so. 

Mr. Barker’s usual luck attended him now. After ho was firreslcd 
and had been kept in durance for four days, the shareholders released 
liim. The very shareholders themselves released him ; the wronged, 
irritated, angiy shareholders ! Surely there was some charm in 
liarker’s tongue ! He bilked them over in the most miraculous 
iuanner ; and they took him out of prison, Bonn* one going bail for 
ihc single debt on wliich he liatl been taken. Now that tlie thing 
had come to a crisis Barker was as eager as they Avore to get it to a 
■<cl tlomejit, and he went to .vork with a will. A settlement, hmv- 
l eor, could init be come to/wdtliout the ]>reseiice f)f Mark Cray ; 
Mark and liarker were boyi made bankrupts, and it was necessary 
that Mark should over — or else never t:ome over any more. 

So Barker wrote for him. 

We loft Mark standing *at tlic whaler ’s edge. Tfo was all uncon- 
scious of tlieso doings at home which so nearly allected him ; and ho 
stood there .speculating as to what news tlie letter, refused to him in 
tlio morning, contained. By .some mischance Barker had nogh^ctecl 
fully to prepay it ; he had put on a foinpenny sbimp, Imt the letter 
turned out to be over 'weight by a hair\s breadth, and ot course the 
Ilonlleur jiostfil authorities declined give it up. 

“ What he’s doing in Tjoudon jmzzlos ino,” cogitated Mark, — for 
li(‘ had recognised the writing as Barkei ’s. Me U^ld me hesliould 
not show' himself there, until the bother W'as over. AVliat took him 
there now, 1 Avoiidcr?” 

He stopped bj single out a particularly shiny stone embedded ia tlie 
imid, lifted it up wdtls^his toe, and kicked it into the w'ater. A little 
.slirimping-boat was making towards him, for it w^•ls low" tide, hideii 
witli it.s s]H)i]s of the day. But it was not very near yet. 

“ It’s w'cll that she should h.-ive gone over as she did,’7ie resumed, 
his thouglits reverting to Ips w'jfe. “Plcaven kiu)W",s 1 should like 
to he w"ith her ; but sJio has all .she wants there, and here slie would 
have nothing. I v."islt I could be with her ! As to their saying — 
tli.'it Welch, or wdiatever his name is : 1 don’t roniemher any groat 
light of th.it name — that ifhe’s incurable, T don’t believe it. That 
ohl Blue said the same, or w-anted to say it— such jargon as the 
fellow talked to be sure ! — hub Blue’s nothing butter ilnin an old 
W"oman. , By tke w"ay, T w'onder how long Blue intends to stoj) away I 
It’s line h)r these PVonch fellows, taking a holiday when they choose, 
.and leaving their patients to a co7i//v' /•« / I wish he had left me as the 
cMifrere on the occasion, it would have been a few francs, at any 
rate, in my pocket. The French wouldn’t have had that, 1 suppose ! 
Their envious law's w"ou’t i>ermit an EngJSshniaii to practice on them. 
Oh, if some rich countiyman of one’s own would only fall ill ! ” 

Mark Cray strolled a few steps either way, and halted again in 
the same place as before ; he kicked six stones into thfi w"ater, one 
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after the other, the seventh was an obstinate one, and would n()t 
come out. Dull and dreary did the waves look that evening, under 
the leaden sky. But that is speaking rather metaphorically, for in 
point of fact there are no waves off Hoiifleur, except in the stormiest 
weather. 

That Mark Cray’s condition was a forloi u one no one can ilispiite. 
He had no friends or acquaintances in the town ; a latent, ever- 
present consciousness <A their straits ; their position and its secrets, 
had caused him and his wife to abstain from making any, and one 
or twfi English residents who had shown themseK disposed to be 
friendly were ropulsc<l at the outset, t Xot a single rson within 
reach could Mark Cray apply to Avith tne sliglit esl [dea of acquaint - 
anceship and say, Lend mo sixteen sous, tliat I may i)ay for a letter I 
Even Monsieur Le Jlleu, as you have gatlXred from his solihxiuy, 
was away. But Mark wished much to get that letter, and he was 
wondering how ho could got it at thisver5 moment as ho looked out 
across the water to the opposite coast and the dark cloud that hung 
over Harhour. 

“ It would be of no use going to the ])osfc-oftice unless T took tlio 
money,” he solilo(iiiisod. “They would never let me have it 
without. Stingy old frogs ! What’s sixteen s«)U3 that they can’t 
trust a fellow ? Help mmt come to me soon from some quarter r)r 
other ; things can’t stand in their present plight. That very letter 
may Imve money in ;t.” 

(Irumbling, however, would* not bring him the letter, neitluif 
would kicking pebbles into the Vtanchr : Mr. Mark Cray grew 
tired his pastime, and linally turned ^iway from it. Ho saun- 
tered through the waste ground nnderiioatli »^lie side win«h)ws of 
the hotel, liis ears nearly (leafened by the noise of the rough boys 
who were (piarrelliug in groups over their marbles, made a tftionr 
across tlie bridge, glanced askance at^ the slip of building grandly 
designated Bureau des Postos, and turned olf towards his honu*. 
It was a soft, calm evening in .Januar)'^, gloomy enough overhead, 
but ill the Avest tlio sky Avas clearing, and 'a solitary star came 
poi^iing out, imbedded like a diamond in its grey sotting. T<^ a 
mind less matter-of-fact tlian Mark Crfc 3 ’’s Lliat slar miglit have 
seemed as a ray of hope ; an earnest that skies do m»t remain 
gloomy fof ever. 

Mark turned in at his little garden, and was fvbout ^to ring 
quietly at the lumso-door ; as one not upon the most cordial terms- 
Avith a frowning landlady likes to ring : when a voice in the road 
greeted him. 

“ Bon soir I ” 

‘Bon soir,” returned Mirk, sup^iosing it was only the courteous 
salutation of some chance passer-%, and not troubling himself to 
turn his head. 

“ Et mad&mc ? quelles nouvclles avess-A'ous d’elle V 
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Mark wliccled round. It was Monsieur Lo Bleu. 

]Mjirk Cray extended liin hand, and liis face li^litod np. Jji his 
desolation even this French doctor was inexpressibly welcome. 

“ I didn’t know you were back, Mr. Blue : savais paa que vous 
n-toiirnez, niossou,” added he, taking his customary plunge into 
tlie mysteries of French. 

“ I come from return this after-midday/' said the surgeon. ‘‘ I 
ask, .sare, if you liavo tlio news froiri iriadame ? ” 

“ She’s worse, and can't c<»me back,” said Mark. “Plus nialadc. 
N"nt, to be cured at all, they 8<iy, which I don’t believe ; pas croy- 
able, mosseu. 1 don’t believe the English niedocin understands 
iJio case. ! jamais.” ^ 

“ l)o 1 not say two — three — hmr mnnths ago, me ? I know she 
not curable. J feel siy.c what it was. 1 sav to you, mon ami, 

jou tiems ! c’osfc Iciactcur ! ” 

For the fact cur had coha^ up at an irregular hour, and this it was 
which had caused Monsieur Le Bleu's surprise. The bureau des 
postes Jiad dcjspatchcd him to ofl’ertlie letter a second time to Mark. 

“Has nionsienr the money now?” he demanded in (jitiek 
French, which was a vast deal more intelligible to his French 
«UKlitor than his Engli.sh <'»ne. “Jf not, our bureau Avon’t bo at 
the |>fdiis ii> oiler the letter a tliinl time, and monsieur must get 
the letter from the bureau himself if he w'ants it.” 

^^ llat w’it'h the annumt of French alj at unco and the emharrass- 
inent of the situation, ^‘ray devoutly wdslied’ tlio po.stman in 

the waters of the manchc. That functionary, however, stood his 
ground where lie was, and, apparently *had no intention of le^-ydiig 
it. He bout over gate, the letter in his tiutstrctclied hand. 
Monsieur Lo Bleu lookcMl at him with some interest, ciiri<»us to 
kiiuw' why tlie letter had been refused. He inquired wdiy of 
Mark, and Mark muttered stnne uniiilolligiblo wordfi in anawxT, 
.speaking in Freiicli so e>ccs.sively obscure tliat the sufgeon could 
not under.staml a syllable. 

Se he turned fo]* iwformalioii to the facteur. “Did Monsieur 
dispute the charge ? ” Ii<i asked. * 

“Not at all,” reyilied the man. “It was not a disjmtc as to 
charge. The English Monsieur had no money. It w'as a double 
letter : sixteen sous.” 

“Ah, nochi^nge,” said Monsieur Le Bleu, with a delicacy that 
many might have envied, as he turned his eyes from Mark Cray's 
downcast face. , “It’s a general complaint. 1 never knew the 
.small change so ficarcc as it is: one can got nothing but- gold. 
Hold, I’ll take tlie letter from you, facteur, and monsieur can 
repay nio w'hcn he has change.” * 

The surgeon handed tli^ sixteen sous to the postman, and gave 
the letter to Mark. Mark spoke some obscure words about 
repaying him on the morrow, and broke the seal. * 
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There was still light enough to sec, though very obscurely, and 
Mark Cray’s dazzled eyes fell on a bank-note for £6. The surgeon 
had bidden him good-night, and was walking away witli the 
postman : Mark Cray was only half-conscious of their departure. 
Debt did not affect Mark as it does those idtra-sensitivc spirits 
who can bub sink under its ills ; nevertheless, he did feel as if an 
f)vcrwhelming weight had been taken from him. 

Ho rang the boll, loudly now, feeling not so afraid of meeting 
madame, should she answer it. And he lighted his little lamp and 
road tlie letter. Read it almost in disbelief, halt d lubting whether 
its good nows could indeed be true. For Mr. Ikirker b.id written 
all coukur-dc~roRe : and a very deei^ ro^, too. 

'I'he Wheal Rang had come t<» its senses, and the worry was ovm’. 
He, Jbirkor, was uf^on conddential term?! w^th all the shareholders, 
shook hands with tlfem individually thrice a-day. There would be 
no fuss, no bother ; the alfairs vrere being wound u]) in the most 
amicable manner, and Mark had bettor come over without an hour’s 
delay, and help. The sooner tliey got it done,’ the sof)ner they 
should be free to turn their attention to (4her matters, and he, 
Barker, had a glorious thing on hand just now, safe to realise tliveo 
thousand a 5 ear. 

Such wevi) the chief eoritcmts of tJie letter. Whether Rarkiir 
believed in tliein fully liiinself, or whether he had dashed on a 
little extra coloin*ing,as to the simplilication of aflairs relative to the 
Groat Wheal Rang, cannot* bo told. Jt njay bo that he feave«l 
liesitation still tm the part of Mark Cray, and wished to got him 
ovci;^ at once. Jn point of* fact, MarkLs ])ivsenee was absohittdy 
jiecessary to the wiudiiig-up. ^ 

Mark yielded without the slightest hesitation. Tf Mark Cray 
had eoiitideiiee in any one lixiiig being, it was in I5ark(n-. lb* 
forthwith .set about the arrangement for his depart, u)“e. It- would 
take more Vhaii the tive-])ouiul note to clear all tliat ho owed in 
Hoiillour ; so he |»aid madame, and <mb or t\vo trifles tliat might 
have lU'ovod productive of a little iiiconveiweiy.*e at the time of 
sbfrting, and got away quietly by the boat to Havre, ami t-hence to 
London. * 

Rut oh ! the ti-eachery of man ! When the steamer reached the 
metropolis, Mark Cray walked boldly ashore in the full glare »)f 
day, never so muoli as shading his (jyes from the ,sun with tlioso 
charruiug blue spectacles yon have heard of, never shrinking from 
the gaze of any mortal Londoner. Mark’s conlidence iji the good- 
fellowship of the Wheal Bang’s shareholders ^Vas restored, his 
trust ill Barker implicit ; if he felt a little timid on any score, it 
was connected wit h hie* ck^thos, which et'i biinly di«l not- give out 
quite BO ologant a gloss as when they had been spick and span 
new, Mark .sto<^d on the quay, after landing, and looked round 
for Barker,* whom he had expected wouhl be there to meet him. 
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‘‘ Crtl), sir ? ” 

“ No,” said Mark. 

“I’ll wait here a minute or two,” docuded Mark to liiinsolt. 
‘‘ Barker’s sure to c5ino. 1 wrote him Avoid what time avc mij;lit 
expect to be in — though wo are shamefully late. lie can’t have 
hei‘n and gone again ! ” 

Some one came up and touched him on the shoulder. ‘ ‘ Mr. Marcus 
C ray, I believe ? ” 

Mark turned quickly. “ Well ? ” said he to the intruder, a sliabby- 
l(M>lving man. 

“You are my prisoner, sir.” 

“What?” cried Mark. 

You are my prisoner, aif*,” repeated the stranger, making signs 
to another man to come ch^er. 

Mark shouted and'^'kickod, and for a moifleut actually fouglit 
wilJi his assailants. Ic w*js of course a senseless thing to do ; but 
the shook was so sudden. lie had felt himsoK as soeui-c, stejipiiig 
nil those shores, As any foreign ambassador Cfiiild have felt: ami 
imw to find himself trcaolieroiisly pounced upon in this way was 
bitter beyond everytJiing, No wonder that for the niiiiute Mark 
was mad. j 

“ It can’t be ! ” lie shrieked ; “ you liavc no w^*llTant; for tliis. I 
f<m as fi'oo as air ; tlioy Avrotc me Av<u*d .1 nvas.” 

“ Would you like a wdi, sir'?” inquired the otlicia] civilly, l)ut 
not deigning to answ'cr. ‘‘ You can hate one it 
•iiiii.” 

A cab AA^as called ; the jirisoner w'as helped into it and driven 
away — he was tcMj heyildered to know where. * 

And that’s liow Mr. Mark Cray was weJooimd to FiOiidnn. His 
oi'j;e wais great, his sense of injury dreatlful. 

“Only let me come acros.* iWker I ” he fnained. “He shall 
Miller for this, A man ought l>e h.inged for such IreAchery.” 

Mark (hviy Avas, so far, nnstakeii. Barker w^as as iniioeent in the 
.11 rest .IS lie wa.s. Ap accidi'ut had pre\ontcd his gr)U)g dov. n It) 
U'cet the Llavio sLeaiiier. ^ 


on vrTMR r.YHc 

THE OAJ.r.AVT CVCTAIX HOME AOATN. 

Oaptain Da VENAE and his wife Jiad been ex])oeted in Kngland in 
December— as you have lieard ; hiH the time went on, and .February 
wa.s at its ch.».se before tliey arrived. They had been c<3fln[)elle(l t,r» 
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land at the Capo in consequence of the illness of Mrs. Davenal, and 
had to remain there some time. She had come into a very largo 
foi-tuno on the death of her father ; a considerable portion of it was 
settled upon her, and the rest, a munificent sum, lapsed to her 
husband. St) Captain Edward Davenal was once more at his ease 
in this world of changes. 

(lay, handsome, free, sunny, it might have been thought that 
not an hour’s care had ever been upon him. No allusion to a cer- 
tfiin dark episode of the [)ast escai)ed his lips when he and his sister 
met : there were no signs that he so much as iLiutmibcrcd such a 
trouble had ever been. They were the guests tu Irfidy Reid, 
ami would remain so for a short tiling. It was Captain C ^veiiars 
intention to take a furnished htmse for a tenn. His leave of absence 
was fr)r two years ; but they did not care* tf A^e siationa^ in London 
the whole of that period. Sara was charuietl with his wife : a gentle, 
yielding, pretty thing, looking so young- as to be a girl still, and 
dividing her love between her husband and infant son, a fine young 
gentleman born at the (hipo. A divad fear assailed Sara Davenal’s 
heart as she looked ujxin her ; f<ir that curious matter, touching the 
young wojuaii who claimed to be connected with Captain Daveiial, 
had never Rjcu cleared up. Not since the previous December had 
Sara once observed her approach the house : but she had twice seen 
her in conversation with Neal at the end of the street, the last time 
being the very day pf the arrival of Captain Davenal. It was alto- 
gether strange in Sara’s opinion. If the yopiig woman fancied she 
really had a legal claim of the nature she mentioned on Captain 
Dav/mal, why had she not asserted it openly ? If she had no such 
claim, if she were an impostor, for what j)urpf se had she advanced 
the claim There had been no demand for silence-money; no 
attemjit at extortion. How'cvcr it might be, Sara s duty was plain, 
now Captain Davenal had arrived - To acquaint him with the cir- 
cumstanees* 

“ 1 have some papers to give you,” Sara whispered to her brother 
at Lady Reid’s, the night of his arrival there# , 

•■‘Papers# O yes, I suppose so. I shall be with you to- 
morrow.” t 

So ho had not <]uite forgotten the affair. On the conclusion of 
the matter witli Air. Alfred King, Sara had sealed up certain papers 
and receipts according to the written directions Dr. Davenal; 
and these she w^aited to put into her brother’s hand. 

Mrs. Cray w^as with them still. She had tjijvon to her bedroom 
entirely now, and was gradually dying. Alark w^as wdth her. His 
<lifiiculty with the Great Wheal Bang’s shareholders, and particularly 
with that one cautious sliftreholder who had siiluted Mark so im- 
politely on his landing from Havre, was virtually over ; Mark 
enjoyed liberty of person again, and things were in process of adjust- 
ment. Miis Davenal so far overcame her repugnance to Mark as 
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to allow him to be in her house, but it ^Yas only in considoratiou of 
Caroline’s dying condition. 

It happened that Captain Davenal’s first visit to the house was 
pjiid at an oj^portune moment, in st) far as his interview witli his 
sister was free from fear of interruption. JMiss Daveiial had gone 
to Lady Reid’s, to sec and welcome the travellers. Neal was in 
attendance upon lusr, and Caroline ^vaa asleep. Mark Cray was in 
tlie City ; he had to go there frequently, in connection with the 
w inding-up of the Great Wheal Bang Company. 

(,‘a])tain Davonal came in, all joyous carelessness, tolling Dorcas, 
\Jio admitted him, that she lof>ked younger and handsomer than 
t \ er ; and poor Dorcas — w]i> w'as not young at all, ami had never 
Ijroii handsome in lior life/“felt set U]^ in vanity for a month to 
come. Sara was in rluMiraw’ing-rf*oin. It was tkc tirst time of their 
I icing alone, and Captain Daveiial held her before liiiii and scanned 
lier face. * 

‘‘ Wliat has made you grow so thin ? 

“Am I thin?’’ slui returned. 

“ Dreadfully so. I have been telling Dorcas that slu‘, ’a handsomer 
ilian ever, but I can't say the sanu* of you. What is^the cause, 
Sara ? ’ 

“T think ]K'oplo do get thin in London/’ she replied with some 
e\asioii. ** But. let me deliver over my <iiargu, Kdw'ard.’’ 

She went to lujr liedroom and brought down Dr.4)avenars desk, 
I’o Edward’s sur|)rise, bo saw that' it was bound round with a 
In'oad tajjo and sea.le<l. Wlu'n’Sara liad j)Iarcfl the papers in the 
•lesk, received from Mi’.* Alfred King, she had iinmediiit-t ly 
sealed up the desk iiiithis inauuer ; a prc'caution against its being 
opened. 

“What’s that for?” oxelaimed Caj)tain Davonal, in his quick 
w ay, as he recognised the desk ifud to whom it had belonged, “ Did 
iii.\ father leave it so ! ’’ 

Sara replied by telling him her sus]>icions of the desk’s having 
been opened ; and that? she had deemed it well to secure it agair#t 
any future inroads wlieii once these pa])(TS were inclosed in it. 

“ Fhit who Avould touch the desk?” ho asked. “For what jnir- 
poso ? Was young Dick at home at the time ? ” 

“Dick w'as injt at home. Hut Dick would not touch a desk. 

I would iy)t anj-wer for Dick whore a jam cupboard is (‘oricerned ; 
bill in anytliing of eonseqiionco Dick’s as Iiommrable as tlie day. 1 
Mispoeted N(‘.al, Edwar<l.’’ 

“Neal!” 

“ 1 did. T feel half-asharnfal <n say so. Do y(ni remember telling 
me tliat pajia had a susiHeion or doiiM. wdifjtlier Neal had not visited 
some of his letters i ” 

“ 1 remember it. I thought my father was WTOug, Neal ! 
Why, Sara, I would as soon suspect nij’sclf,” 
o,u.iia 27 
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“ Woll, T can only fell you the truth— that, when I found cause 
to foar this desk had been surreptitiously opened, my doubts turned 
to Neal. You see, we have no one about us but him and Dorcas ; 
and Dorcas I am certain is trustworthy. But I admit that it was in 
consequcnco of what you told me that I cast any doubt on Neal. 
However it may have been, I deemed it well U> secure the desk 
afterwards. ” 

IShc had been opening the desk as she spoke, and she took from 
it a sealed packet and handed it to Captain D*' venal. He opened it 
at once ; glanced over its contents, two or three pnpors, one by one, 
and slightly drew in his lips. 

“ What a shame ! ho burst forth. 

She did not like to ask questions. Sim only looked at him. 

“ That they should have hhd my father 'll,' this manner. Scoun- 
drels ! I Avas away, tliereforc the game was in tlioir own hands. 
Di<l you read these papers, Sara ? * 

“J was «»bliged to read them; see that, they I allied with 
copies that papa hfid left. He left written iiistructi(»ns that I 
should do so.” 

“ To wln'ui Avas this money paid T* 

To Mr. Alfred King. Do you not sec the receipts ? ’ 

1 woul<l walk ton miles before breakfast any moniiiig to see the 
fclloAv liaugcd. It's what he Avill come bo.” 

“He told me that he and you had once boon friends,’’ she s/iid 
in a half-Avliisi)er. 

“ And so Avo AViire, T be.b’oA’eA in the fellow : I liad no suspicion 
t.luVi. ho w-as a villain, and I let him draAV me into things from 
AA'hich J could not extricate myself. T wa.s»W fot>l ; and I had lo 
pay for it.” 

In Sava’s inmost heart there arosQ^unbidden a rebellious tlnuight ; 
that others hail had to pay for it ; i?ot Captain Daveiial. 

“Did it allect my father’s health, this business T’ ho inquired in 
a loAv tone. 

I fear it did,” she replied, feeling that fthe could not avoid the 
confession. “ I am sure it aftected him mentally. There Avas a 
great change in him from that night.” * 

Captiiin Davenal folded the papers slowly, and pushed them inio 
his pocket in liis usual careless fas’ ion. “ What a fool I was ! ” 
he muttered ; “ and wliat a rogue was that other ! k’ 

“Arc they safe there, EdAvard 

“(Safe enough until 1 get home. TheyAvill be^burnt then, excc]>t 
this final receipt. 01>, if my father had onlyliA’ed ! I could atleasf 
liaA-e repaid him his i)ecuniHiy loss. Jt took all he left behind him, 

I su^ose, to satisfy it i ” 

“ He ti>ld me ho feared it would, or nearly all, in the letter he 
wrote me Avheii he was dying. Did things realise well ? ” 
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“ No, vciy badly. There was not enough to satisfy tlio claipi by 
I wo luindrcd pounds. Finally, Aunt Bettiua advanced that.” 

“ Does she know of this i” he exclaimed, in a startled tone. 

“ No, 1 kept it from her. It was dilliculb to do, but J con- 
trived it.” 

“You were a brave girl, my sister! I don’t know who would 
liavo acted as you have ! All this tremble upon you, and never tc) 
w(»rry me with it in your letters ! — never to ask me for money to 
lielp in the need ! ” 

“ r thought you had none to give,” she simply said. 

“ True enough : 1 liad none ; but nu)sf- bisti'rs would have asked 
fnr it. J shall repay Aunt /Bettina at once ; 1 shall repay to you 
f he half of what my father ’’io.sscsBcd before this trouble was brf>ugld 
hy me upon him. Wlyit do you say ? — my w'ife’s money ? Tush, 
eliild ! Do 3'ou know the amount of the fortune wo have come 
*Mto ? Tin's amount will be but as a drop of water to tl)e ocean in 
comparison with it. If 1 did n*>t rejmy it you, she would.” 

Sara looked up. 

“ IVIy wife knows all. T told h<*r (‘very word.” 

“() Edward ! Before your marriage ! ^ 

“Not before. 1 suppose I ought to have done so, but it would 
have taken a greater amount of moral conjage than I p<*.ssi'ssed. I 
risk losing her. 1 told her, i)artially, a short time after our 
marriage : llio full jiarticulars J did nohghe hei^uiiftil last night.” 

liRst night ! Sara ivas sur])rised. ’ 

“She hill in love with you yest(jrdiiy, Sara, and T thought it 
well to let her kmav what you really Avere how true you^iad 
l)een to mo.” ^ 

Sara Avas silent. It Avas in her nature to Ixj true ; and, as she 
l)eUoved, it was in h(‘r nature to be ahfe to suffer. 

“ TJiere wore times when I j£lt tempted to Avish 1 ha/l staycvl at 
home and battled witli it,” resumed Captain Daveiial, after a i>aiis(‘. 
But in that case the scandal AAM)uld probably have grmo fortli to the 
world. As it Avas, mo* living being kneAV (^f it, save you and r^y 
father.” 

“And Mr. Alfred King,’* she said. Another name also occurred 
to her, but she did not mention it — that of OsAA^ald Cray. 

“Alfred King? Sara, my dear, I don’t care to enter into par- 
ticulars with y<.m, but he was Avitb me in the mess ; more morally 
guilty, though less legally so, than I was. He has never told it, I 
can answer for, fay his own sake. ’ 

“HealAA^ayti spoke to me of being only a sort of agent in tlio 
affair,” she s/iid. “He intimated that the money w'a.-. due u> 
others.” * 

“Was due from himself, then. But it is over and done w'ith * 
let it drop. And now, Sara, you must allow mo to g^sk you a 
personal question : are you still engaged to Oswald Cray ? ” 
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The doaaiid was so unoxi)ect.ed, the subject so painful, that Sara 
felt ilio life-blood leave her heart for her face. “ I fim not on^jaged 
to Oswald Cray,” she said in low tones. “ 1 — I cannot say that 1 
ever was on^jjaged to him.” 

A pause. “ But -siu’oly there was some attachment?” 

“A little : in the old days. It is very long ago now. IIow di<l 
you know of it ? ” 

“Oswald Cray himself told me. Tt was the evening we wont 14 ) 
to town together after Caroline’s wedding. Ife knew 1 was gohig 
out immediately with the regiment, and ho ga\v mo a hint of how 
it was between you. Only a hint; nothing more. ^ suppose— J 
suppose,” more slowl^Mulded Captain D|ivenal, “ that this i.dscrable 
business of mine broke it off. I conclude that when Oswald found 
at my father’s dei^th that you had no uHuicy he declined the 
compact. It’s the way of the worhl.” 

“Not so. No. 1 di> not think iiionc»y, or the want of it, would 
have any inthiencc on Oswald Cray. In this case it certainly had 
not. Wo had parted before j>apa died.” 

“ What, i hoii, was the cause, Sara ?” 

Should she tell him ? that it was his conduct broke it oH7 
Better not,*; perhaps ; it could do no earthly g(Mjd and would be 
only adding pain to pain, 

“ It is a thing of the past now, Edward ; let it remain so. The 
cause that parteil, u;i was oi\e that could not be got over. We a.i ii 
fi’icnds still, though we do not often meet. M<»re than that we 
can never be.” 

Crptaiii Da.vonal was sorry to bear ik Thoughtless and impru- 
dent as bo was by nature himself, he could but be aware of the 
> able of ( )sw aid Cray, Such a man would make the hai)piuess - 
and guard it — of any woman. 

“i think I had bolter mention"^mc fact to you, Edward,” she 
resumed, after S(»mo moments given to the matter in her own 
inind. “You have been assuming tha't no one was cognisant of 
that business of yours, excejit papa, myself, .wntl Mr. Alfred King ; 
]>Jt ” 

“ No other living soul was cognisant of it,” interrupted Captain 
Davenal. “My father’s promptitude stopi)od it.” 

“Oswald Cray knew of it,” 

“Impossible !” he said, recovering from a ])auso,')f surprise. 

“ He did indeed. 1 am not sure that ho knew the exact parti- 
culars, but ho kncAv a very great deal. 1 believe — 1 fancy —that 
he had gathered even a worse iinj>rcssion of it thaii ilio case actually 
warranted. ” 

Captain Davenal was iLcrodulo"s. * “From A\hom did he loam 
it?” 

“I cannot tell you. 1 have always feared that, as he knew it, it 
must havo^been known to others.” 
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“I tell you, Sara, that beyond you and my father, and Kbig, 
no one in the world knew of it. You arc under some mistake. 
Oswald Cray could not have known of it.'* 

Nay, then, Edward, as it has come so far, I will tell you the 
truth. Oswald Cray did know of it, and it was that, and nothing 
else, that caused us to part. He — lie thought, after that, that 1 
was no tit wife for him,” she added in a low tone of pain. “And 
in truth I was not.** 

A pause of distress. “ Unfit as my sister ? '* 

“Yes. T suppose he feared that the crime might at any time 
bo disclosed to the world.’* 

“15ut/jo?y c<mld he have known it ?’’ reiterated Captain Davcnal, 
f)ie one surprise overwliolmiiig every other emotion in liis mind, 
“ King / kno'W would^not ttdl ; for his own sake ho dared not faiid 
uo may be very sure my father did not. He sacriliced himself to 
retain it a secret.” 

“That Oswald-Cray knew of it 1 can assure you,” she repeated. 
“Ho must have known of it as soon — or almost as soon — as we dhl. 
I'Vom tlie night that you came dowm to Hallingliam in seenjt liis 
liuliaviour changed ; and a little later, wlieii a sort of^explatial ion 
took place between us, be spoke to me of what hau come to Ills 
knowledge. I know' no more.” , 

“Well, it is beyond my comprehension,” said Caj)tain Davcnal ; 
“ it passes belief, (ilood Heavens ! if -Oswald knew it, w here 
is niy security that otlihrs do not ? 'I must look into this.*’ 

lie w'as about to go elf in impulsive haste, pn>bably U) seek 
Osw'^ahl Cray, but Sara detained him. The uncertain doubt® the 
diisid lying most hoa^'ily on her heart, w'as not spoken yet. 

“Don't go, EdAvard. You will regard me as a bird of ill omen, 

1 fear, but I have something to^ay to you on a subject as unpleasant 
as this, though of a totally difk-roiit mitiire.” • 

“No crime, 1 hope,” he rem.'irked in a joking tone, as ho reseatt'd 
liiinsolf. Tt was utterl}’ imiiossible for Edward Davenal to remain 
sober and serious Iaiij} together. 

“ Tt w ould be a crime - if it w ere tn^.” 

“ Well, say on, Sara : J*am all attention. I have been guilty of 
a thousand and one aet.s of folly in my life ; never but of one crime. 
And that I w'as draw'ii into. * 

Captain Da\fcnal did right to bid her “say on,” for she seemed to 
have no inclination to say anything ; m* else to be uncertain in what 
w^ords to clothe- i];. It was a decidedly unpleasant topic, and her 
colour w’ent and came. 

“I would not mention it, Edw^ard, if T^were not obliged to do so ; 
if I did not fear coiiseipiences for you now you have come home,” 
she began. “ It has been weighing me down a long, long while, 
and T have had to bear it, saying nothing ” • 

“ Has some private debt turned ui> against me ? ” he cried hastily. 
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“ 1 thought I hud not one out in tlie European world. I’ll settle it 
to-tnorrow, Saru, wli.it ovx^r it may be.” 

“ ]t is not d(3bt at all. It is ” 

Sara sto])ped, j>ai’tly from emotit)ii, partly from her excessive 
reluctance t(3 approacli the topic. Should it prove to be altogether 
some mistake, a feeling of shame would rest upon her for having 
whispered it. 

“It’s what ? Why don’t you go on ? ” 

“I must go on if 1 am to tell you,” she resumed, rallying liei- 
courage. “ Did you ever, before you went out - . '/yv// any one ? ” 
“Did 1 — \vh;it?” ho returned, looking up with ai. exceedingly 
amused expression ou his face. • , 

“ O Edw^ard, you heard.” 

“ If I heard T di<huot undcrstind. What do y».»u mean? ^^hy 
do you ask mo so foolish a question? ” 

“You have not answered it,” she continued in a h)W' voice. 
Captain Daveiial noted for the first time the changing line of her 
face, the troubleil eyo, the shrinking, timid manner. His mood 
changed to seriousness. 

“Sara, what you mean Did I marry anyone before I went 
out, you aslv / 1 neither married anyone, nor promised in.arriage. 

I —Halloa ! you don’t mean that J am about to have a breach of 
pi'oniise brought again.st me I ” 

The notion way amusing to Captain Davenal that Ife burst inti 
a l.iugh. She shook her head ; and wdiou h,is l.augh had subsided 
she bent her cheek iqion hov hand, and related to liim, calmly and 
(piio'-ly, what had occurred. The Captain was excessively amused 
he could not be brought to regard the tale iw’ any other light than 
a.s a joke. 

“ What do you say the lady’s name was ? Catherine what ? ” 
“Catherjiie Wentivorth.” 

“ Catherine Wentworth ? ” he deliberated. “ 1 never heard the 
name before in my life ; never knew any one l)eaiing it. Why, 
K^iya, you do not mean to say this has seriously .troubled you? ” 

ft has very seriously troubled me. At times, Avhat with one 
dread and another, I seemed to have more upon me than 1 could 
biiur. J have no one to whom I could tell the trouble and the 
douljt : I dared not write it to you, 1 st your wife should see the 
letter.” « 

“ And if she had ? What then? ” 

“ If she had ? ” repeated Sara. “ Do you forget the charge ? ” 

“ It’s too laughable for me to forget it. Kose would have laughed 
at it with me. Sara, rny dear, rely uixm it this has arisen from 
some strange mistake.” * 

His open couiitenauco, the utter abseuco of all sym];)tom of fear, 
the cool manner in which he treated it, caused Sara to breathe a sigh 
of relief. 'Half her doubts had vanished. 
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♦‘The strange thing is, why she should make the charge- an hy 
slio should siAy she was your wife. It was not (haio to extort ni ucy, 
fnr she has never asked for a farthing. Slio said i)ai)a know of the 
marriage.’* 

“ Did she 1 was the retort, lightly delivered. “ Did she tell all 
this to you? ” 

“ Not to me. I have never spoken to her ; 1 told you so. What 
I have learnt, 1 learnt through Neal. *’ 

Captain Davcnal paused in reflects ui. “Who knoNNS but that 
gcutlemaii may be at the bottom of it ho said at longlh. “It lu- 
o[>cns desks — 1 don’t say he does, J say //‘he does- he might, iin eiit 
this tale.” , 

“ And his motive ? ” retAriied Sara, nut agreeing with the [no- 
]«(tsition. * 

“ Nay, 1 don’t kn«Av.” * 

“ But Neal did not cone forward with the bile. It Avas in conse- 
((Uence of what 1 accidentally heard her siiy that 1 questioned Neal ; 
and I must do hun the justice to declare that it was with very great 
leliictance ho would answer me. 1 heard Neal tell her, apparently 
in answer to a question, that there was no doubt Captain Davt‘iial 
was married ; that he had married a Miss Reid, an ^leirl^^8. SJie 
replied that she would liave sat Lsfaction, no matter what punisliuient 
it bi\>ught him-— meaning jtm, as I suppm»d.” 

“ And Neal afterwards assured you that she was Captain Davonal’s 
wife ? ” , . * 

“Neal assured me that she said she was. Neal himself said he 
did not believe her to be so ; he thought tlioreinust besojiio mistake*. 
She declared she h\d been married hi you nearly a tAvelveiiionth 
before you (juitted Europe, and that Dr. Davenal knew of it.” 

“ The story-tolling little hussy ! ” 

“ Edward, 1 confess to you 'iiat I never so much as thought of its 
not being true in that first indmcnt ! I think fear mufit liave bikeii 
possession of me and overpowered my judgment.” 

“ You should have, Avritteii to me, >Sara.” 

“ 1 have told you why I did not : lest the letter shc»uld fal^nto 
the hands of your wife. , And I believe that a dread of its truth 
made me shrink from apiiroaching it. That very same day 1 saw 
the y<mng person come out of the War Ofliee. I did not know, 
and don’t knpw, whether it is the proi>er })lace to lodge com- 
plaints ’against ollicers, hut I supposed she had been to lodge ono 
against you. ” 

“ And you HaVe seen her here since, at the house? ” 

“Occasionally. She has never been troublesome. Slio has 
conic, a})parently, to say a word or t#vo to Neal. I have imver 
questioned him about tlie visits : 1 have dreaded the subject too 
much. Only yesterday i saw Neal speaking to her at the corner of 
the street.” • 
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“ Well, Sara, 1 shall sift this.” 

She lifted her head. “ Yes ” 

“1 shall. It would vtot liave been pleasant had the rumour 
reached the cars of my wife. ” 

He walked to the window and sttuwl there a iiiomevit or two, a 
flush ujion his face, a frown upon his brow. When lie turned rouiul 
again ho was laughing. 

“ Did Aunt Bett hear of this ? ” ^ 

“ Oh no.” 

“ have taken it for granted it was true. If-ul any one told 
her in the old days that [ had married a dozen wives, livA then set, 
the town on tire. Aunt Bett would hi*.ve belie\'ed it of niv. But, 
Sara, I am surprised at you.” ^ 

She glanced at him witli a faint smile : not liking t(» say that the 
dreadful biisiiic.ss, the secret of that past nighb, whicJi had nodoid)t, 
h(*l])ed to send Dr. Daveiial to his grave, ’'hjid, at tlie l.iirio, somewhat 
shaken her faith in lier gjillant brother. Ihit for tjint tervihlo blow, 
sh<^ liad never given a moment's credit to tliis. 


CIIAPTMR LJX. ^ 

rilE .SEinJKANT-MAJOldsr W'IFK. 

Captain Davkxal had made light of the in.itter to 1) i.s sister. Know- 
ing how' unfounded was the charge, the whole thing struck Iiim as 
being .so absurd, so improbable, that mind could but receive it as 
a jest. Nevvrllieles.s, u[Jon relleelioif, he saw tiiat. it miglit prove a 
suiiject of serious annoyance. Such chai-ges, especially if maliciously 
made and well planned, soiiietiuics cost a wt»rld,pf ^trouble in refuting 
theft . 

Ho had said it was his intention to sift, it. Sara suggested t Jiat. 
he slioiild do what slie liad shrunk from doing -~(jiiosti»)n Neal. 
Captain Davenal Jiesitated. If there were any foundation for his 
suspicion that Mr. Neal might have liad something to (\o with making 
the charge, it would nob perhaps be policy to speak to that 'gentle- 
man in the present stage of the affair. Bettor try hy some other 
means to find out who the young woman was, and all aliout her. Jt 
is true that, without the help of Neal, Cajitaiii Davenal <lid not see 
his way clear to nccumplisth this. To seek an unknown young 
woman in London, one to whom he had no clue, was something 
equivalent to that traditional search, hunting a>r a needle in a bottle 
of hay. *• 
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‘‘T wonder if Dorcas could tell us anything about her ?’* Ii- e\- 
clfiinied, ringing the bell iiiM»n impulse, as he did most things. And 
when Dorcas apjjcared in answer to it, he plunged into a sea of 
questions that had only the effect of bewildering her. 

“ You must know lier, Dorcas,” interposcjl Sara. “ It is a young 
woman, rather iiicedooking, who has come luiro occasionally to see 
Neal. She generally wears large shawls that almost (rail tlie 
ground. Captain Daveiial has a reason for wishing to know a\Jio 
.sJie is.” 

“ You must moan Mrs. Wentworth, Miss Sara.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Wentworth \ Is that her name I ” repeat (*d Sara, feeling 
a sort of relief that the seyvAii had not said Mrs. Davt'nal. 

“That’s lior name. Miss, Slie is an otlict'r's wife, and is in some 
iioulde about him. . I l)eliove Neal is lier inuV.’* 

Sara looked up, ‘^Ncal told my aunt that tlu' youug person waw 
m*t his niece.” * 

“Well, 1 don't know,’* said Dore.as. “ 1 think she is his niece : 
at any rate, 1 have lusard her call him uncle. I heard luu* call liim 
uncle no longer ago than last night, Miss Sara.'* 

“ Whole uastliat ?” inUr]>osed Captain Davenal. 

“It was here, sir. She called to see Neal. 1 was |>Sssing down- 
st.iirs at the time from Mrs. Cray's rooiu.^ and it seemed to me that 
there was .some dis])ute occiii ring bc‘twei‘U tlumi. Slie asKisl Neal 
to tell her ‘where Captain Davenal w;is staying^ ;#Md Neal refused, 
lie said slic sliould )u»t'*go trouhling'C.qitaiu Davenal.” 

A pause. Sara’s face grt^w irouhled.agaiu. 

“ What did she want with me ?” asked the ea])lain. 

“ 1 don’t know, si', ’ re]»lied Dorcas. “ i only heaid th.it muth 
ill ]KiHsmg. I was eaviynig Mrs. Cia^’s tea-tray down.*’ 

•* Do yon know’ wluuv .slie lives, tliis Mrs. AVeiitworth 

“ Not at all, sir. J have ne,\^er known that.” , 

“Kdward. slic is evidently looking out for you!” exclaimed Sara, 
as Dorcas retired. 

“ 1 hope and trust ^he is, and that she'll sixa^dily tiiid me,’^a.s 
tlio retort of Cajitaiu Daviuial. “ Nothing sluuiid I like better tliaii 
to find her. I liave a great, mind to ask Neal openly wdiat it all is, 
and insist u])<m an answer.” 

There wais no o])])ortuiiity for further conversation then. Mark 
Cray can^e in. •Captain Davenal did not lliink him improved in any 
way. There was less openness in his iuaini(3r than hirmerly, and he 
ratlier appeared to evade Captain Davenal, quitting his presence as 
soon as he conveniently could. The next to enter was Miss Dettina. 
It was the first time she had met her nephew, and slie wa.s di.sp 0 .se 4 l 
to be cordial. Miss Dettina had gone rorth tliat morning to visit 
Ilia young wife, entertaining a secret prejudice against her, and she 
returned home liking her. The little baby had been nanu,Hl Itichaixl, 
too, and that gratified her. 
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A shoH time later, and Ca]itain Davcnal and his sister stood in 
the proaenco of this very young woman, Catherine Wentworth. In 
aro<nn in Lady Keld’a lumae, when they reached it — for Sfira walked 
home witli him — slie was waiting. She had gone there inquiring 
for Captfiin l>avenal, and upon being told that Captain Davcnal was 
out, she asked to bo allowed to wait for him. 

The sequel to this cpisrjde is so very matter-of-fact, so devoid of 
romance, that some of you, my readers, may think it might have 
been as well never to have introduced it. But in that case what 
w<inld l>(‘come of the closing histoiy of Neal ! IL was (piite neci‘s- 
sary, if that getitleman w'as to have a failhful biogra|)ii.‘r. 

Sara Daveiial s;it, the white strings of lier bonnet unii'Hl. So 
intense was the relief tliat when the firso few moments of thankful- 
ness were past, slie Jor)kod back with a feeling of arigtjr that her 
mind's peace, for long long months, should liavo been so unneces- 
sarily disturbed. • 

They were Uilkiiig fast, this young woman and Captain Davcnal. 
She/^^d gone to Miss Daveiial’s house over and over again toimjuire 
after him ; she had haiule<l Neal more than one letter to forward to 
him in India ; she had l>eeu at the house tlu^ previous night, de- 
manding to* know whero the captain was staying, and saying that 
she wunhl see him ; and sluihad thismoniing found out his address 
at Lady lleid’s, and had \Caitt‘d until he came in. 

But all for an guipcent am\ h‘gitimate j)iir})ose. Mrs. Wentworth 
--ami she was Mrs. Wentworth — liad never seen Ca])taiii Davenal 
in her life liefore ; had never pretended that she had ; she was 
only^'ioeking him now to get from him* some information of her 
real husband, )Sergeant-Major Wuiitwortli, ii Capbiin Davenal’s 
regiment. 

One train of thought leads to another. Captain Davcnal remoiu- 
bei’ed now' to have heard that the aifSi^eant- major, a very respectable 
mail had voluntarily separated himself from his wife, .and left her 
behind him in England >vheii their regiment sailed for India, in 
e(»i^se(|uence of some misconduct on her paitjr Jie stocal there face 
to la'ce with the young woman, trying bo reconcile this idain state- 
ment of facts with the account of past a^jsertions related to him by 
Sara. 

You are Sergeant-Major AVentw^oi’th's wife, you say," ob- 
served C.aptaiii Davenal, regarding her narrowly, v'atcliing every 
word that fell from her lips. Tf there liad been any conspiracy 
betw een her and Neal to undermine his sister’s peace, he felt that 
h(; should like to punish both of them. Sara b.ad had enough 
of real troubles to boar without having false ones brought upon 
her. *' 

“ Yes, I am, ' she replied. She ha*l a wonderfully pretty face, 
now that it could be seen without her veil, and her manners were 
pleasing — ibiy, hulyliko. But still there was the look of general 
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111 ) tidiness about her that Sara had noticed bef<»rc, though sh*- did 
iiufc wear a shawl to-day, but a black cloth mantle, fasliionably cut. 

“ May I ask if you ever allowed it to be understoo<l tliai you 
were any one olse*s wife ? ” rejoined Caj3tain Davomil, putting the 
(jiiostion in the most convenient form ho could, and in a half- jesting 
lone. 

“ Any one clsc’s wife ? ” she repeated, as if not understanding. 

‘‘ Ay ; mine, for instjince ! ” 

“ Why, of course 1 never did. 1 don't know wliat you mean, 
sir.” 

“1> )0S Neal know you arc Sergeant-Major Wentw'orth’s 
() dear, yes. I have dprib nothing a long while but beseech him 
u* write to you, sir, and ask if you w'ould speak in my behalf to 
Wentworth, and malje him allow me more, o»K‘1so let me go out to 
liiiii in India.” 

Sara interposed. Tt might not be wise of her, but she could not 
help herself: “ J once accidcntjilly heard n conversation of yours 
with Neal. You were speaking (d this gentleman, Captain Oaveiial ; 
it was the very day that wc had heard nows of his marriage witJi 
Miss Reid. 1 remeiubor you said something to the etfect tliat you 
would have satisfaction, cost what punishment it w'?)uJd to him. 
Did you alludci to your husband?” 

“ Yes, I <lid,” the girl replied. “ Anu J liopeliowill be punished 
yet. 1 remember Llio time too. 1 had had hitter that morning 
IVom one of the womed who w'ent mit wdlh the regiment, a .s(kldier’s 
w ife. She spoke of my husband in it,iii a W'ay that vexed me ; and 
she said, amongst other m‘ws, that their Oai>tain — Captain Dftvenal 
- had just got nuin?ed. The letter jiul me uj) t,o think that perlin]).s 
Ciij)taiu Daveiial could do some go(Kl for me with my husband, 
and T came otf at once to Neal and asked him. Neal said he 
should not trouble Captain Du^enal with anything of tjio sort ; and 
the answer made me angry, and I reminded Mr. Neal that 1 could 
say one or two things about him that might not be pleasant if 1 
chose to be ill-iiaturtfd ; and at last he promised to send a lettgj hu- 
me to Captain Davenal, enclosed in one from himself, if 1 liked to 
wiite and state the case. 1 remember tpiite well saying that T would 
have satisfaction somehow, no matter what the ])unisliment to 
WcntAVurtli. Did my letters ever reach you, sir ? J Avrete two or 
three. ” . '• 

“ Never.” 

“ Like enuujdi Neal never sent them,” she exclaimed w^ith an 
angiy toss. “He siud he did ; and I havo been alw'iiys asking him 
Avhether ho received no answer for me.” 

“ Is Neal your uncle, Mrs. Wentworth ?” 

“ 1 cnW him so sometimes, sir, AAdien 1 want to be idcasant Avith 
him, but in point of fact he is uo real relation. My st^^'p -mother is 
his sister ; and that makes him a sort of uncle-in-Uw .’’ 
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“ And you have not — excuse my pre.s.siiii' the (iiiestion, Mrs. 
Wentworth, but 1 huve jx r(3a.son for it — given Neal reason to su]3|H)se 
that you wore ever mari-ied to any one except Sergeant-Major Went- 
worth ? ” resunie<l Captain Davenal. 

“ Never in my life, sir,” she replied, and Inir truthful accent was 
inniiislakablo. Say to Neal that I was niarried to any one else ! 
WJiat for ? It would be cliildish to say it ; he knows (piito xvoll tliat 
I was married to Sergeant Wentworth. He was nut sergeant- maj(jr 
then.” 

^riie falseluKul then had been NcaVa ! Captain i>;' venal glanced 
at Sara. I Jut the sergeant's wife spoke again. 

“ Could you interest youi'self for mb \dth Wentworth, su i ” 

“ Ah, I don’t know. It is a ticklish vhing, you see, to interfere 
between man and wiSj,” added the captsiin, a jesting smile upon his 
lip.s. What is your grievaiu-o against Wentworth 'i ” 

Mrs. Wentworth entered on her grievances ; a whole catalogue of 
them. She retpiired that her husband should send for her to be 
w'ith him in India, (»r else that he should make her a hotter allow- 
ance, so that she could live “ as a lady.” She knew' ho got plenty of 
]u i/A3-money^she said, for she had been told so ; and she finished by 
stating that she had lieeii to the War Oflico, and to half-a-dozen 
othc'r othces, to complain <^f him, and could g(;t no redress.” 

“ Well,” said C/iptaiu Davenal, “I’ll tell you what I xvill d»). T 
will write to your*ly.isband--a man for whom I have great r(‘speet 
— and iiKjuire his version (»f the <iuaiTel between you. Wcj shoul<l 
always hear both side.s of a <^uesti(ui, you know', Mrs. AVentw'(»rth. 
WIkA’ T got his answxT, you shall liear from mo. To bo candid 
wdt.h you, I must say that [ don’t think Went\^orlh is onci to allow' 
t>f much interferouco. Ho has good judgment, and he likes to 
e.\orci.se it. llut I will wu-ite to him.” 

“And ycvi’ll promise to see me ^ag.-iin, sir, in spite of Ni'al ? 
Wluit his objection w'as, I don’t know, but he did all he c<»uld to 
prevent my seeing you.” 

‘4 ^ don’t think you need fear Neal’s provon'riiM fyr the future iu 
I'Cgard lo seeing me,” .said Captain Davenal sigiuticautly, as he 
civilly bowed out Mrs, Wentworth. *’ 

“ Well, Sara, and what d<3 ytm think of Neal now' ?” 

“I cannot uiiderstaml it; I cannot understand wdiy he should 
have said it, or what his motive was,” slowly replied*^Sara. . “ Oh, 
if he only knew the cruel thiys and nights it caused me to pass. 
Shall you tell Aunt Bottina of Neal’s falsity '/ ” 

“Tell her ! ” repeated Captain Davenal. “ Do you think I can 
allow her and ymi to be any longer under the same rf>of with a 
villain such a.s Neal ? ” 
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CHAPTER LX. 

LKJHT. 

Xf)T to Miss Rodiiifi, hnwover, cli<l C;i])tfiiri D.ivon;il al nuct? tala^ 
liis way, but to Parliaincnt Stroet. Sara’s revelation that uioniin*; 
—that the one dark o]>isodc in his own ])ast history had been 
known to Oswald Cray — was troulding Edward Davonal’s mind far 
more cliaii any sensi- of llu; iyconvcnieiiee wroiij^ht by Mr. Nc’al. 

'I'hcy stood togctluT inA)sAvahrs sitting-room, t lie doors eloscd. 
A fcAV wfuds of greeting' on both sides, and tlien tlie captain 
]»hngod, without ;lvy ecMonumy or preparation, into the oi)jeet 
whicli had bnuight him. $ 

“I have come to ask you a question,” he began, dropping his 
voice to a confid6ntial whisper. “How did you become ac<piaintod 
with that iniseraljle business •)f mine ^ ” 

“With what inisoralde Imsiness r* returned Oswald, in surprise. 
“Don’t you recall what i mean ? That aJiair that r^amped imj. 
Or, I’m sure I may better say, sAvamped my fatlier. The— the — 
those bills, you know.” # 

O.SAvald ditl not knoA\' in the least. And said so. 

“Hang it, Cray,” c^xclaiined the c;C])tain, “ sC'iry force a man t.o 
speak out ? Those Torged bills that 1 j)ut into circulatum, and 
couldn’t get back again.” , • 

“ I protest I do i*:vt knoAV Avhaf you are talking about,” returned 
OsAA^ald. “1 d<m’t undcistnnd Avhat it is you Avoiild ask mtj. ” 

“ 1 only ask Iioaa' you became acquainted with the a Hair.” 

“ T noA'er Avas actpiainte*! Av\tji the atfair : with any allair such as 
you allude to,” persist(?d Osaa^iUI. “1 am not ac(iuahited Avith it 
now.” 

“ Do you mean to^say that you did not become cognisant f>f tJuit 
dreadful troubh; Tgot 'into before leaving England— the sigir’.*^ of 
those bills ? ” * 

“I never heard of it in my life. I never heard, or kncAV, that 
3"ou w^ere in any trouble Avhatever. ” 

Captain D?|^vcnal .»iat staring at OsAvald. JToav reconcile this 
denial AVith Sava’s positive assurance of an hour ago Y “\ou are 
telling me the truth ? ” he cried, witli a perplexed air. 

“ The entire’ tn iith,” said CXsAvald. “ Why should 1 not do so ? ” 
“What then could Sara mean?” debated Captfiiii Davcrial aluiul. 
“She tells me that you did know of iL# 

“ Sara tells you so i ” 

“She does. She says that — I don’t see that 1 need scruple to 
speak,” broke off Captain Davenal ; “it’s all over and done Avith, 1 
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euppofiG — Sara says ifc was your knowledge of ilic aflair that caused 
the breaking o/K of the engagement between you and herself.” 

Oswald Cray was silent. A doubt crossed him whether the 
gallant ciiptain could have received some sabre-cut or sunstroke in 
India which had affected his brain. Captain Davcnal noted his 
puzzled look, and strove to be more explanatory. 

“ When you and 1 were returning to town from Halliiigham the 
night of Caroline’s wedding, you hinted that there existed an 
attachment or engagement between you and Sara. For the first 
time I spoke of this to Sara this morning. Siie admitted Ithat 
something of the kind had existed, hut said it was ovci . and 1 Siiw 
that the subject was painful — one* she wished to avoid, so 1 
dropped it. Aftcu'wards, in speaking oft this unhappy business of 
mine, T observed tha(. it had been known to thrpe people only : my 
father, Alfre«l King, and Sara; but Sara interrupted me, saying 
that it was kiKJwn to Oswald Cray. 1 disputed the fact ; J said it 
c^nUl vot have been known to you, but she persisted in her 
assertion, and finally confessed that it wjts in c<uisequencc of its 
eomiiig to your knowledge tliat you bn^kc off the engagonnuii, 
deeming sbe was not worthy, as my sisloi', to Ixicomo your wife. 
Pardon me 'ret a moment whilst E state that T am not hero to 
qiK'slion the decision ; 1 don’t wish to enter u])oii it at all, excoj)! 

say that many would Have done as you did, after what /, her 
brother, had Ixien.g^uilty of. ^ All that is apart from the business, 
and I am only telling you how it came (juf . '.S;\ra assures me that 
it was the solo cause for breaking off the engagement, and tliat you 
unist<.have known of it almost as sui>n'as--as my father knew. 
Now, 1 want you to tell me, Oswald Cray, h(»*v and whoneo that 
affair came to your knowledge. Have J made myself clivir i ” 

“ Perfectly clear, so far as cx])lanation goes; but it is nothing 
but obs(Mirity to me, for all that, the first jJace, allow me to 
roptiat to you that 1 never knew until now that you were in any 
trouble Avhatcver. This is my first intimation of it, 

‘‘And was it not tliat knowdedge that caueed you and Sara to 
part^^'’ 

“ It was not. EIow^ could it have been when T assure you T did 
not jiossess the knowledge ? A — a great trouble, of which 1 would 
prefer not to speak, did lead to the pa’^’iiig, but it was entirely un- 
connected wdth you.” • • 

“ Well, this is (jlreok to me,” returned Captain Davenal. “ Tlicre 
was no other trouble connected with the family,' except mine. E 
suppose you mean that it W'as connected wdth thorn ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“With which of them?* There was no scapegoat in it except 
myself.” 

“ It was connected with Dr. Davenal,” said Oswald reluctantly. 
“I cannot s«\y more.” 
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‘With my father? Nonsense, if you moAii anythinf( wrong, 
A more upright man never breathed. Fancy him sending rorth 
bad bills ! 

“ I could not fancy him doing so,” replied Oswald. “3’ho matter 
had nothing to do with money.” 

“ I’ll lay all I am worth it had to do with me, with my business,” 
impulsively spoke Capbiin Davcnal. I will tell y*m how it 
was' ” 

“Nay, it is not worth while,” was Oswald Cray’s interruption, 
as ho thought how very ditlercnt a thing was Lady ( Oswald’s un- 
happy death from the topics under discussion. “ nelicve mo, you 
had not, and could not hav-4i had, aiiylhiiig to <lo with tlic real 
• juostiou.” J 

“ But 1 will tell 5 ;ou, now T have begun. I ;jiid my cluuce friou<l, 
as r thought him tJfen,”— Ca])tain Davcnal s|)oke with scornful 
bitterness, — “got into an Awful mess together, and could not got out 
of it. No mattev whether it was gambling or heu'se-racing, or what 
m»t ; money w'e were compelled to have. King assui’cd mii <»n his 
honour that in throe weeks’ time he should bo in the ])ossession <4 
several thousand pounds, if wo could only stave oil’ t'\j)osuro until 
then, and in an evil hour J yielded to his persuasion a#id wrote my 
fathers name. The suggestion was King’s, the jiersnasion Mas 
King’s, the full assurance that all >vould he w^ell Mas King’s. I don’t, 
say this in extenuation of myself; the guilt and nu^diiess t»f yielding 
M erc all mine. WelJ, ithc days went, on, and M'lien thc‘ time taiiu', 
and the tiling M^as on the point of explorling, King had not the 
thousands ho had coniitedcm : moreover, 1 found that his exjiecta- 
tioii of having theiu^iad been from the tirst vary vague indeed, and 
wo had a ilesporatc quarrel. The sneak turned round ; thi’eatened 
me with ex])osure, with ruin, andl had to g(> doMUi and confess tlm 
truth to my father. He saved- ^rio — saved me at the sacrilice of ?di 
he had, and, 1 fear, of liis,life.” 

There m^is a pause, diswald had groMUi strangely interested. 
Captain Davcnal cf^nt»inued. 

“ I shall never forget the cflcct it had upon him — never, i/2d’or. 

1 speak only of the hour^of the communication ; I never saM^ him 
after that. 1 told him there might be trouble M'ith these hills, 
get them at all ; that even Mutli the money in hand to redeem them 
I M’as not sur^j*the consequences could be avert, ed from me. I saM^ 
the change pass over his face ; the grey, scared ka»k ; and it did not 
leave it again. 

“Where did you sec him ?” 

“At Hallingham. I went doMm at some peril, after leave had 
been refused mo at head -quarters, i^iaching Hallingham about, 
eleven o’clock on a Sunday night. T stayed an hour or r,o n ith niy 
father in his study, and then w'cnl back to the station again, for I 
had to be at my post on duty the following morning. * No one at 



homo knew of my visit. 1 hipped at rny father’s} study window and 
ho let mo in. Before I left, I asked to see Sara. I knew' (juite well, 
though they did not, tliat 1 should not go dowm again, and I did not 
care to leave for years without saying a word to her ; so my father 
fetched her down from her room. We did not tell her the particu- 
lars, only that 1 had been doing something wrong, w^as in dsingei*, 
and tliat my visit to Hallingham must he kept quiet. My poor 
father ! E remember his asking with a hurst of feeling what he hail 
done that all this trouble should fall ujioii him. AnoMicr great 
troiddc liad befallen him that night in the dcatli * f T,;idy Oswald.” 

“Yes?” said Oswald with a cfilm manner hut a heart. 

Elis thoughts were in that long past night, and Neal’s tie,) ‘viption 
of it. \ 

“ ft Avas veiy dn'adful,” resumed Capi-aiii Davemil, alluding to 
the matter of Lady (Kwalil. “ My father wa^ iully cub uji. Mark 
Cray had killed her through administering the chloroform.” 

, Oswald felt his heart si and srill, liis face Hush with a burning 
heat. JTc moved nearer to Captain Daveiial, hut his voice was 
quite still. 

Did you say Mdrlr administered the chloroform ^ ” 

“ It was ^!Iark. Yes. My father said he liad especially for- 
bidden Mark Cray to give her ohlorofonn. Mark in the. course of 
the day had jiroposed dohig it, hut the doctor warned him that 
chloroform would not do for Lady Oswald. When all was ready, he 
(my father) had ti/Tarry Lady (Oswald’s maid from the ohamhor in 
a fainting-tit, and when ho got back to it he found Mark had ad- 
luinis/^cred the lihloroform, which ho liad taken w'ith him to the 
house surreptitiously, and Avas commencing tuc ojieration. d’he 
doctor said ho could not make out Mark Cray that night. He Ava.A 
beginning the operation in .so imskilfnl, so unsurgeon-like a manner, 
that my father had to juish liim aAA^' as he would have jiushcd a 
child, and perform it .liimsclf. But'they could not recover Lady 
Oswald.” 

Oswald made no remark, lie* felt as one sldinned. 

*W. struck me as being a most shocking tiling, ’ continued (^q)- 
tain Daveiial. “I remarked to my higher tlial it. seemed like 
muitler, and he said ‘ Yes, he siqqiosed the Avorld Avoiild call it so.’ ” 
•* But AA'liy did not Dr. Daveiial de laro the inith — that it Avas 
Mark who had given the chheoform 'i ” inten-uptod ( t.vv^Ald. “ W by 
suflbr himself to rest under the imputation ? ” 

“What imputation? There was no iinpiilation to lie nnder. 
All the Avorld supposed that chloroform had been rightly and ]»ro- 
perly administered, according to the judgment of both of them.” 

True ; true. OsAvald Civvy luid h< '*fi .s]>eaking in accordance with 
his own private knowledge, not Avith publicly- knoAvii facts. 

“My father kojit the secret fur Mark Cray’s sake. If it w^ent 
forth to the Asorld, lie s;iid it AA^mild blight Mark’s professional career 
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for life. lie told me the facts, but ho intended to keep f hem from 
all others, and he warned me not to divulge them. I never did. I 
am not sure that I should feel justihed in telling even you now, but 
that Mark is no longer in the profession. My jwor father made the 
remark that they were two heavy secrets for his breast to keep, 
mine and Mark Cray’s." 

I’lic murmur of the words fell upon Oswald s ear, but ho was as 
one wlio lieard them not. A weighty amount of self-reproacli was 
rising ujj within him. Captain Davcnal talked on, and then has- 
tened away, for he had Mr. Neal to settle witli yet, leaving Oswahl 
alone. 

1 ’he scales, so long oliscuriiTg Oswald Cray’s 03 08, had fallen from 
them, and ho saw the past (11 its true colours. The one wondering 
(jiiestion that seemed to press upon him mry was, ht>w lie could 
evi‘r have doubted ^)r. Ihivenal. Above his own self-reproach ; 
above the bitter feeling of *re]>ontjince for the wu'ong lie liad dealt 
out to her w'hom jie best loved on earth ; above his regrets for thd* 
Jate years wasted in a miser:iblc illusion ; was his vom<»r.so for 
having .s*. misjudged that good man, misjudged liim even to hi.s 
grave. He saw' it all now. How, when ho questioned Dr. Davenal 
about his motives for administeringthe fatal medicine, fie had taken 
the odium upon himself for Mark’s sake. Not even to him, liis 
brother, would he, in his loving- kindnes.s! betray Mark. 

Never had the ])ridc, tlie self-(5steen.\, of l)swfil'k(h'ay received a 
blow like unto this. ,He had phimfed liimself on his snperi«irity ; 
he had cast off Dr, Davimal as one iniwpitliy of him ; ho had dai ed, 
in his self-sufliciemn^ to "cast off Sara. Her fatlier was a'* man 
suspected, and therclore she was no fitting mate for him ! Whereas, 
Oswald iKiw learnt that itw'as his own brother who W’as the «>fl’erider; 
Dr. Davenal and hisdaugliter wore the victims. The full value, the 
Clij-istiaii conduct of that goiiu*man was patent to hiiji now; the 
patient endurance of Sara became clear to him. 

He lifted his hat and wdjied the moisture from liis brow, as he 
waJked through the, streets, all tlic.se considerations doing battlji^in 
his brain. The winter’s day was cold, but Osvvald\s briiW was hot; 
hot with inw^ard, sclf-acculiing fever. He w'as on his way to Miss 
Davenal’s, to seek a c<mfereiice with his half-brother: there vvero 
one or tw'o questions he would jmt to him. He had taken his hat 
and come out teke moment (^iptain Davenal left him : hu.sinoss and 
all else gave way before tliis. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

TIIK 1) AIK;! A IN SKALED. 

Mautc Cra\' sat in liis wife’s sick-room. Mark Cray found it (be- 
tween cnii’selves) rather tiresome to sit in hi« wife’s aick-room : 
and Mark was very apt to doze at liis-]>ost. Afr.rk was asleep 
now. He was dreaming a charming dream of greatmjtsf* —in whicli 
some graml scheme of Parker's luid suctetjded, and he and thai gentlo- 
iiian wore sailing ahoiit tlic atmos])here un a triumphal car of gold, 
looking doAvn with ct*mj)laconcy <m the poor toiling mortals in the 
World below -when Dorcas came in with a wiiis])er, and aroused 
him. Mr. Oswald Cray was in the dinitig-room waiting to see him, 
^ho said : and Mark, after a st*irc at the girl, descended, pushing 
back his clustering liair, vvliich had disarranged itself in his sleep. 

Oswahl was st^iinding near the fire. He tmned to Mark and spoke 
in quiet tones. 

“ I have question to ask you, Mark. It relates to the past. 
Wlm " 

“Oh, never mind the past,” interriiptod Mark, with a half-tosty, 
half-careless sort nj mannen “ I'm sure there’s enough woriy in 
the present without going back to that of'^ibo past, I wish that 
horrid mine had been sunk, a thousand fathoms deep before T hml 
had anything to do with it. I dare say 1 slialji [>ay you back sonui 
time ! ” *■' 

“ It is not about tlie mine I wish to speak to yon, nj* of payment 
cither,” «dmly rejoined Oswaltl. “ But, Mark, 1 want the truth 
from you— ;the truth, mind — upofTfinothor subject. It was you, 
was it not, who gave the chloroform to X^-idy Oswald 1 ” 

Mark made no reply, either truthful or otherwise. The (pies- 
tion w'as so exceedingly unlike any he had expected that ho only 
stiirbd. 

“It was supposed, I know, at the t-itno to have been adminis- 
tered by Dr. Davonal. But t have reiison to believe that it W'as 
administered by yourself during his bmijwraiy absence from the 
chamber, and against his sanction. Was it so, Mark ? ” 

“I suppose you heard this from the doctor llimsel^ at the 
time?” was Mark Cray’s remark. “I remember you were wonying 
<>vor it.” 

“ I bog you to answer my question, Mark. What you say shall 
go no further. ” *• 

“ Well, yes, it w'as so,” Siiid Mark ; “ though I’m sure I can’t 
think wdiy^ou want to bring ui> the tiling now. I did givolier the 
chloroform, but, 1 did it for the best. As 1 'was to perform the 
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Dpcration I thought. 1 had a right t<» exorcise uiy own jiuu >aont, 
wliich was opposed to the doctor’s. I Avas very sorry for the rortulr,, 
of course, but I did it for the best. ” 

. “ I wish you had told me the trutli at the time, IVEark. Ytui 
suffered mo to believe that the chloroform was gi\’ou by J^r. 
Davenal.” 

“ And what difference did it make to you which of us gave it ?” 
W'as Mark Cray’s reply, not an unnatural one. “ You may guess 
that it W'as a tiling 1 did not care to sjieak about. So long as it was 
assumed wc gave the chlorob>rm conjointly, in accordance with 
ordinary practice and to thebt‘st of oui judgment, no one could say 
a word ; hut if it had been disclosed that I gave it alone, on my ow n 
responsibility and against the doctor *s opinion, I should have had 
the whole towm carping at me.*’ , 

Oswald had nothing hirtlier to s;iy. He Cfuild not tell the bitter 
tmth — that this miserable appreliension had wrecked liis hopes of 
happiness, had b<?en making an icebolt of his heart in the inter" 
veniiig years. 

Mark escaped, and returned to his wife’s room, there to endeavour 
to drop into his golden dreams again, from w'hich he seemed to have 
been aroused for no earthly use. wdiat ever. And Oswald stayed on 
in the liojio of seeing Sara. 

Not only in the dining-room of Miss l^avenal’s house w’as a con- 
fevonce being held at that hour, but also in^the drawing-room 
above : and but for.Uho all-absorbtng nature of his own thoughts 
< )sw'-ald’'Cray had not failed to hear llie srmnds. Captain Pavenal 
Iiad Neal there, before lira aunt. And Mr. Neal was slijipiitg »>ut. 
of all acc\isati<3ns as^niootlily as an cel. 

The grouj) was in^ticeable. Miss Daven/d in her chair, upright 
and angiy, only imrtially understanding the cause of commotion ; 
CJaptain Davenal stiinding, ope<f and impetuous, talking very fast ; 
Neal full of repose and seI/-possession, all Jiis wits in fuU play ; and 
Sara, sitting apart in silence, her cheek bent upon her hand. 
Captain Davenal chai’ged Neal wdtli treacheiy, general and par- 
ticular. Neal hail his plausible answers ready to meet all. 

The interview was drawing to an end, and little satisfaction had 
been derived from it. Poor Miss Davcnal’s e.n's were in a be- 
wildered condition: desks, letters, inventions to Sara touching a 
Mrs. Wentwo’th, and a hundred other charges, jumbling hopelessly 
upon them, nothing being clear. Neal denied everything. 

“ You did teU Miss Sara Davenal that the young woman was my 
wife,” cried Captain Davenal, indignantly. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir,”saMl Neal, respectfully. “I said I felt 
nuitc sure she w^as not ; that there muift be some misbiko. Miss 
Sara perhaps will remember that such was my ojnnion.” 

“ At any rate, you said the young woman made the charge,” 
persisted Captain Davenal, irritated at the a.s.surod coolness. 
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“I did, sir. I undcrstotxl the young woman to make it. 
She ” 

“But she never did make it,” interjupted Cfiptain Davenal. 

Neal shrugged Ills shoulders in submissive superciliousness, meant 
for Mrs. Wentworth. “It may suit the young woman’s purpose 
to sMiy so now, sir. 1 fear she is not very strict in her adherence to 
truth ; but she cerhiinly did make it at the time. However, sir, I 
am (juite willing to take the bhiine upon myself, to allow that I 
misunderstood her.” 

“ Why, you have not the face to tell me that jou have gone on 
believing it ? ” 

“Oh dear no, sir. T was very soon afterwards coiivinceu that the 
thing was a mistake altogotJier. ” , L‘ 

“And i)ray why had you not the honesty to, say so to Miss Sara 
Davenal i ” * v, 

“ I’m sure T should liavo been happj to say so, sir, had I pos' 
jessed the least idea that it would have been welcome. But, after 
the lirst blush, the matter ap])oarcd to b(i so very al^surd that ^ 
never sui»j)osed Miss 8ara would give to it a second thought. If 
my silence has caused any uneasiness, 1 can only say how deeply 1 
regret it.” c 

“Who is the young woman?” helj>lessly cried Miss Bettina. 
“ And pray, Neal, how catue it, if you had anything of the sort to 
say, that you di(\ n<»t say it to me ? 1 am tlie proper person to hear 
these things ; a young lady is n>'t.” 

Neal advanced a stop to his mistress and spoke iji liLs low clear 
tone., “ Jt was not my intehtuui to speak to Miss Sara Davenal at 
all, ma’am, or to you eitlier ; I should not Jiaive thought of doing 
such a thing ; but I could nut help myself when Miss Sara questioned 
me upon the point. ” 

All that was reasonable and feasible, and Miss Davenal nodded 
her head in* approbation ; but her nephew the captain Hew inti» a 
passion, and insisted that he should be discharged there and then. 

Neal was quite ready to go, he said, civilly ^courteous, if his mis- 
ireH^'Siiw fit to inflict upon him so severe a i>ui'iishiiient. He wa.s 
unconscious of having done any^-hing U) merit it. Perhaps she 
would be pleased to particidarise his ofFoiicc. 

“He is a villain, aunt,” broke for^h tlio captain inteinpcratcly, 
before Miss Bettina could s^ieak. “ I believe he ha^.been one ever 
since my father took him into the house. He has opened letters 
and unlocked desks, and alUigether played a deceitful part. Ho 
shall go. ” 

Neal interrupted, humbly begging the captiiin’s pardon. He 
could most truthfully assurf )iis m'ltress that he had done nothing 
of the sort ; he had never ojjened a letter in the house, except his 
own; had never touched a desk, but to dust it. If Captain 
Davenal coftld mention any other distinct charge, ho should be glad, 
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fis it woiilil all«)W liim fin opportunity of refiitiiiLf it. No. IT- con- 
.-icioJico acquitted liini. lie sliould leave tlio lioiise, if he had to 
leave it, with a clcfir character, and lie thought Iiis niistro.s8 woidd 
itckiiowledge that he deserved one. In the one little point con- 
cerning Mrs. Wentworth he might have been in error : first, in too 
readily giving car to what she said ; next, in not having spoken to 
Miss Sara to set the doubt at rest in her Jiiind. They were mistakes 
certainly, and he greatly regretted them. 

Neal,” said the captain, to<) hot-hcaded to maintain his dignity, 
“ 1 would a hundred times rather be an oj^on villain than a sncfik. 
Why, you know you have been nothing l)ut a. .spy from the very 
moment you entered the house. Aunt Bettina, listen ! Before the 
v(‘giment Avent away I got^nto a little trouble, iq)on which I found 
it iu‘COs.sary to consult my father, .and J weiit^ — ” 

“ A little Avhat ! ’^askod !Miss Bettina. 

* ‘ Trouble. A little dilliculty. ” 

“Oh, ah, yes,.” said Miss Bettina. “You wore alwcays getting 
into it.” 

“Not such as that,” thought the captain. “Well, I had tt) go 
down to Jlallingham,” he continued aloud, as he bent to her. “1 
did not care that any of you should know it, and I J^ot down one 
night unexpected by my father. 1 was with him in his study for 
some time, and Avent liack so as to beat duty the next moniing. 
Would yoli belicA^e” — pointing his iitiger at^ Neal— “ tliat that 
honest felloAV Avas a upon the iAterview 'i ” 

Mr. Neal was a little taken by sip prise, and Sfimh looked up 
.astonished. But the man Avas not one to lose his imp.a8sivitj# 

“ He was at thewindoAV, looking and listening : ilot, 1 believe, 
that he could see ;ind hear Ax*ry much. And he aftcrAAards Avent 
abroad and told of the interview : told that his master had a secret 
vi.sitor at night. You little tluiTight, Mr. Neal, that the vi.sitor was 
myself, or that I should eycr bring it home to you.” 

No.al, all inicouscious innocence, gazed straightforAvardly into 
C.aptaiu Djivcnal’^face. “ T have not the least idea wlnit it is^that 
you are siieaking of, sir. My recollection does not serve mo upon 
the point. ” • 

“Oh yes, it docs,” said Captain Dai’^enal. “A subtle nature .such 
as yours c,annot forget so easily. Hap])ily he to whom you carried 
the talg of tl« cv'oniiig w.as a trustAAortliy m.an ; ho kept his own 
counsel, and tf>ld you Dr. D.aveiiars Ausitors were iif) business of hi.s 
or of yours. I speak of Mr. Oswald Cifiy.” 

“Mr. Oaw.alJ Cray!” repeated Neal, plunging into reflection. 
“On my honour, sir, I luive not the least idea of what it is you 
mean. A vi.sitor at night to my late nJistor in his study ? Stay, ] 
do remember something of it. 1 — yes — T was outside, taking a 
mouthful of fresh air preparatory to retiring to rest, and I saw some 
one — a stningor T took him to be — come stealthily in at the gate, 
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and lie was afterwards shut in witli my master, I’m sure, sir, 1 beg 
your pardon, even at this distance of time, if 1 was mistaken, t 
feared he miglit be a susi)icic)us character, and I think I did go to 
the window, anxious f(jr my master’s personal safety. I could not 
have supposed it w'as you, sir. ” 

Was it j)ossible to hike N eal at a disadvanhigo ? It did not seem au, 
“And it w^as anxiety for your master’s personal safety that caused 
y<»u afterwards to recount this to Mr. Osw'ald Cray ! Eh ? ” 

“ Does Mr. Oswald Cray sfiy I recounted it him, sir ? ” inquired 
Neal, probably not feeling sure of his ground just l:“re. 

“ That’s rny business,” said Captain Davenal, whilst Sara looked 
round at Neal. “ You did recount it«.to liim.” 

“ All J can say, sir, is, that if 1 did J| must have had some good 
motive in it. 1 cann<jt charge my memory after this lapse of time. 
Were I in any anxiety touching my master, IVjr. Oswald Cray was 
]>robfibly the gentleman I should carry iiJ to, seeing he was a friend 
v*f the family. L have —I think — some faint remembrance that J did 
s])eak to Mr. Oswald Cray of that mysterious visih’n*,” slowly <ad(led 
Neal, looking lixcdly up in the air. “ It’s very likely that 1 did, 
sir, nut being at ease myself upon the point. ” 

Captain liivonal was losing [)atience. It seemed impossible to 
bring anything homo to Neal with any sort of satisfaction. At the 
close of the captain’s interview with Oswald Cray, the latter had 
iiientioned — but not in any ill-feeling to Neal — that that functionary 
liad spoken to liiifi of the night interview., at Dr. Davenal’s ; had 
said he was outside the window at the time. ' Osw ald had not said 
more/ he deemed it well nbt to do so ;..but CapUin Davenal had 
hocoiiie at oneu convinced that it was only«hio of Neal’s prying 
tricks, lie turned to Miss Davenal. 

“ Aunt Bettina, tin’s is waste of time. In nearly the last interviow'^ 
I over had with my father ho told i»e he doubted Neal. He feared 
the man wrfs carrying on a deceitful game. I knoio ho has been 
doing it all ahuig. Will you disclmrge him ? ” 

“ I can’t understand it at all,” returned Migs Bettina. 

will oiilightcu you one of those days, whdi you arc not very 
deaf, and we can have a tpiiot half-houi: together. Sara, what do 
you say ? ” 

Sara rose from her seat, her cheek fl' sliing, Iier voice linn. “ Neal 
must lea^'o, Aunt Bettina,” she said, bending down the deaf ear. 
“ Edw'ard is quite right.” ' 

Miss Bettina looked at Ihem all in succession. Had she believed 
rho accusiitions, she would have discharged Neal on tlie spot, but 
she doubted them. She had thought there w^as not so faithful a 
servant in the world. Aivl he Ic 'ked so immaculate as he stood 
tliere ! 

“ T don’t go out of the house to-night until he has left it, Aunt 
Bettimi,” resumed tlio captiiin. 
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To-night ! ’* echoed Miss Bettina. “ I can’t dismiss Neal v itli- 
oiit warning, loiiving us without a servant. Who is to w'ait up< ;n us ? ’* 

“You shall have my servant, aunt; one I have brought lnnno 
with me ” 

“No,” said Miss Bettina, resolute in tlie cause of justice. 
“Neal, I will not part with you in that hasty manner. J cannot 
judge yet between you ;ind Captain Davenal. That yon niiist 
leave is obvious; but you shall have the proper month’s warning.” 

Neal stepped up, all suavity. “ 1 beg your pai’don, ma’am ; you 
are very kind, but I could not think of remaining a day to cause 
unpleasantness in the family. 1 had better go at once. I have 
my feelings, ma’am, although 1 am but a dependant. My con- 
science tells me that I lia^ic served yon faillifully. *’ 

“ I think you have, Neal.” 

“I have indeed^ ma’am, and I hope it will bo remembered in 
my character.” • 

“Don’t send to me for one,*' impetuously broke out Captain 
Davenal. “Andnoiv, Neal, the 8oi»ner you are out of the hou.4o 
the bettor. 1 shall keei) my word : and see you away from it ere 
1 it myself. ” 

Neal boived : lie could only be tlic ever respectful servant : and 
retired. Miss Davenal was bewildered. What witlv i)arting ivith 
Neal, and being left wdth no one to v^^phi-ve him, she could not 
collect her senses. Capbiin Davenal sat down. First of all 
]U*omising her that Ipg servant should* be in thv house before night-, 
t(j remain wdUi hor:uritil she w'as suited w itli one, he next began (o 
enlarge upon Neal’s delinquencies, aAid endeavoured to make her 
comprehend themji, * 

Sara silently left the room. It w^as altogether a [>ainfu] subject, 
and she did not care to hear more of it now. She went dowui into 
the dining-room, lier iiiovoii^ipnts sbnv and quiet. Since Mrs. 
Cray’s increased danger noise hiid beim avoided iiuthe house as 
much as possible. Some/ one w^as standing u]» by the mantelpiece, 
his hack towards her. Jn the dusk of the room — hn* evening was 
drawing on — Saal, £ook it to be Mark ; and yet she tliougbj; she 
had heard Mark’s step^ in his wife’s chamber now, as sins came 
downstairs. This gcntleniaii was tidier, too ! fie turned suddenly 
round, and the fire tln-ew its light on tlie face of Oswald Cray. 

She stood a moment in surprise, and then w’cut up to liim, 
holding out •her liand as to any ordinary visitor, and wiying a 
W'ord of apology that ho should have been left there unannounced. 
A. strange expression, an expression of deprecation, almost of 
humility, sat on his features, and he did not touch the oflerod hand. 

“I waited to sec you,” he said. “I came here to see Mark, 
who has been with me.” 

He stopped suddenly. His manner, liis looks, were altogether 
strange. Sara thought something must liave liappeneil. 
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“ Wh;it is t;hc matter?'* she asked. “You look as if you had 
some groat care upon you.'* 

“And so I have. The care that arises from shame and repentance ; 
from finding that wo have been uiwm the mistaken road ; upon the 
wrong road. I have been treading it for years.” 

She sat down, quietly, timidly, looking to him for elucidation, 
half-frightened at his emotion. 

“ I wish to have an explanation with you, Sara. T want — if it be 
possible — forgiveness. And I don’t kn(»w how to enter ui)on the 
one or to sue for tlie other.” 

She had rarely seen him otherwise than self- possessed Ociier- 
ally, especially of late years, he was c^^dd abufjst to a faiiJi.. And 
now his lii)3 were scarlet, his brow was flushed, his voice vibrated 
with emotion. 

“ In the years gonb by, I— I — threw you qi), Sara. Whilst T 
loved you better than anything on earth, knowing that you were 
the only emc upon it who could ever a>vakcn the passion within me 
(fid 1 live to centuries, T voluntarily resigned you.' Tliat night in 
the Abbey graveyard at llallitigham, wlien v\e mot accidently — you 
liave not forgotten it- - i told you that 1 could not marry you ; tliat 

you were not|1it to be my wife Hush I it was eiiuivalent to it. 

Sara, how can I stand now before you and confess that 1 was 
altogether under an onor ;*^that iu my pride, my blindness, 1 liad 
taken u]) a false view of things, iind was acting upon it i • Can you 
see my sliainc, my ivpeutaiicii, aji I say it to you ? ” 

“T don’t understand you,” she murmured, utterly bewildered. 

“ WiU you so far pardon me —will yon so far trust me after all 
that has occurred — as to give me this one singl'j 'word of explana- 
tion i To w horn did you attribute the ciiuse of my acting in the 
'Way I did ? Whoso ill-conduct was it, as you supposed, that had 
i-aised the barrier botw'een us ? ’’ 

Sho hcsibited, not perhaps caring to” reply. 

“I have liad an interview to-day with Captain Davcnal,” ho 
resumed, in low tones. “He has given me (le tails of th(‘. uii- 
happy business ho was drawm into— the forgecl blils : 1 am, so far, 
ill his confidence. Will that help you to {jnswer mo ? ” 

“It was that,” she said. 

“ That alone ? ” 

“ Tliat alone. There w^as nothing else.” ^ 

“Wijll, Sara, can you b(;lievo me wdicn 1 tell you that 1 never 
heard of that business until to-day ? — Tliat Capt,aiu Davenal had 
nothing whatever to do with my course of action ? ” ' 

Indeed she looked as though she could not believe him. What 
else then ? she asked. Whqdiad ? ^Jiat impression liad ho 

acted ? 

“ Ah, there lies my slianic ! Sara, I dared — I dared to attribute 
ill-conduct ta another,” he cried with emotion. “ In my pride and 
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folly, in my delusion, I i»rcsiimc<l to .set myself up as a over 

one who ill goodness might have crushed me to nothing. I sliall 
ttevm' get over the remorse during life.” 

, ‘‘You — did not — attribute ill-conduct of any sort to me?” she 
said with white lips. 

‘‘To yo\il To you wliom T have ever believed to be one of the 
best and truest women upon earth ! — whom 1 have regarded through 
it all with an amount of respect unuttei’able ! No, no. Ihit the 
question sorv'es me right.” 

Slio clasped her hands as .she sat, striving to keep liei* feeling.s 
under control. Praise from him was all too sweet yet. 

“ () (h) me ju.stico so far. Sara ! Whilst I gav»i you up I knew 
my heart and judgment tdld me that none witc 0(|Ual ft) in 
goodness ; F knew that if my obstinate pride^ niy self-sutHcieney, 
would only allow u^e to marry you, you wouhl be the greatest 
treasure man ever took tA himself, (?an you tolerate mo whilst I 
dare openly say these things -can you believe that 1 am pourin;.^ 
tliem forth in my liuniiliation ? 1 have loved you deeply and 

fervently ; I shall love you always : but even that iovij has scarcely 
equalled my admii'ation and my respect for yon.” 

“ Hut who else;, then, could have had any counteracting influence 
upon you ? ” she returned, aft(*r a while. 

“I dare not tell you.” * 

“ 'rhere ‘was only Edward. I had no other brother. No one 

else could have dojie av^ythnig to biing shame iqVm Oh, surely 

yim cannot mean jiapa ! ”she broke off, tbe imju'obable idea flashing 
(»vcr her. . * « 

“Don't ask mo, t^wa I In mercy to myself.” 

“Papa who was .so good ' ” she reiterated, ])ayingno attentio]i to 
hi.s words in her wonder. “ He was so just, so kind, sohoiumrahle ! 

I thiTik if ever thei'<; wa.s a g<i -d man on earth who tried to do as 
(Jod Avould have him, it vas n!y father. It is impossible you could 
suspect any tiling wrong in' him ! ” 

“ My object in waiting to see. yon this evening was, first, to make 
my confession ; st^mdly, to ask you to he more just, more merif^ful 
than 1 have been, and to forgive me,” he rejoined in a h>w tone. 
“ I must add another petition yet, Sai a ; that you would generously 
allow this one imiiit to remain a.s it i.s between us.” 

“Hut I thipk 3'ou ought to tell me,” slio urged. “Did you 
indeed sAisiioct papa '! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“But of what^?” 

“ Ah, don’t jiress mo further, Sara, for 1 cannot tell you. A sin- 
gular accident led me to doubt Dr. Da renal'.s conduct- — honour — I 
hardly know w’hat to call it — and there followed on this a chain of 
circumstances so apparently corroborative of the doubt that I thought 
T had no resource but t<j believe. I believed, and 1 acted upon the 
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beliof ; J judged him harshly ; I treated him coldly ; I gave up 
you, my dearest hope and object in life ; and this day only have my 
eyes been opened, and to my shame I learn that the whole thing, 
as reganling him, Avas a delusion. Will you — will you generously 
let my c«uifession rest here V' 

“Papa would not have done as EdAvard did,” she whispered. 

“No, no, it Avas not anything that nature. Money mid money 
matters had nothing to do with it. It Avas an entirely different 
thing. 1 am so ashamed of myself tliat I cannot hear to speak of 
tills further. Surely 1 have said enough. It mistake, a mis' 
apprehension altogetlier : and the greatest act of kindness you can 
do mo now is to let it rest here for cv;er.” * 

She sab gazing at liim Avith (|iiestionin(v eyes, lost in wondei*. 

“ Yes, tlio impressirm under Avhicli I acted Avas a false one. 
There existed no cahso whatever for oatrangipg myself from you. 
But for my own unpardonable credulity I need never have given 
you up : and the past years of anguish — and 1 knoAv they have been 
full of anguish to both of us — ought not to have had place. I Avas 
misled by an unfortunate chain of events ; and nothing remains to 
me but shame mid repentance.” 

A si] oncO|^ ensued. Sara was standing on the licarth-viig now, 
and he took his elbow from the mantelpiece, wliere it liad been 
resting, and moved a ste])« towards her. 

“ Can I over hope for your forgiveness ? ” 

“ It seems to hic’ that J have; nothing to .forgive,” she an.sAV(‘red, 
in a low voice. “If circumstiuices misled you, you could nut be 
blamed for acting upon theiii, according lo your belief.” 

“ Aira ! ” — he laid his hand upon her slu^^lder, and his A^oice 
shook with ilic intensity of its emotion — “may 1 dare to hope that 
you will let me in my future life strive to atone for this I ” 

“ IloAv atone for it I ” slio falter«^l. 

“ Will yon generously look over t/ho past folly ?- Avill you suffer 
it to be between us as it used to be ! — will you be my Avife at last ? ” 

She trembled as she stood, the conscious light of love mantling 
ill 4ier cheek and in her droo])ing 03 ^ 0 , Mr. Oj>J;rald Cray held her 
bofovo him, waiting and Avatching fur the answer, his lips parted 
with suspense. 

‘ ‘ My brother's crime remains still, ” she whispered. ‘ ‘ A memento 
i>f the iiast.” 

“ Your brother’s crime! Should you be punished for that? 
for him? And what of my brother ?” he continued,, the day’s reve- 
lation imparting to his kme a whole world of remorse and repen- 
tance. “ What disgrace has not my brother brought U) me ? 
O Sara ; should the ill wr^)ught bv these tics part us ? It never 
ought to have done so. Let us stand alone,- henceforth, you and I, 
independent of the Avorld ! Don’t try me too greatly ! don’t punish 
me, as in justice you might do ! ” 
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For a moment lier cyea looked straight into his witli a I. \ ing, 
earnest glance, and then dropped again. “I will lie your wife, 
< )swald,” she simply said. “ 1 have never tried to forget you, for 1 
l^;uew I could not do so, ” 

And as if relief from suajiensc were too great for entire silence, a 
faint sound of emotion broke from Oswald Cray. And ho ht'iit to 
take from her lips that kiss, h‘ft upon them so long ago in the ^,arden- 
room of the old house at llallingham. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

« 

“finance.’ , 

Ar^ afternoon in March. The sun was drawing towards its stilting 
amidst gorgeous clouds, and the red light, illumining the westein 
sky, threw its rays into an invalid’s chamber, and lighted it upwolli 
a warm hue. 

Houielliing else ^vas drawing towards, its sitting; and that was 
the feeble Jife of the chamber’s chief occupant. It was a gnndJy- 
sizod pleasiuit room :,(he bed at th^ end fai-theat fi*om the window ; 
the intervening sp{<co* dpvoted to the comhuis of the invalid, a 
faille willi some books uj>on its luwidsome cover, a sofa, easy 
chairs, velvet foots>'^ols, and a few fU'etty oriiameiits to inUirost flic 
t‘ye. 

Oil tlio sofa, liy the side of the fire, a coverlet iff the lightest and 
s()ftc.st texture thrown g<*ntly *^ver lier, lay the invalid, her hands 
white and attenuated, hei* hvee drawn and w'aii. Rut there was a 
.''trango beauty in the face yet ; in the eyes with their violet depths, 
in the exquisite features shatled by the abundant silky hair. You do 
not fail to recogniue Mrs. Cray. Just now^ the eyes were closed^^and 
she was dozing pciiccfully. 

At the opposite end of tlie hearth-rug, setting restlessly in an easy 
chair, w as Mark. Of late Mark had been rather prone to lie as still 
and idle as his wufc : the inert life w^earied him, and chafed his 
s])irit ; 4iut tliSre was no cscajie from it at present, and Mark Cray 
had perforce resigned himself to it, as an imprisoned bird resigns 
itself in time to*itscage. Mark’s future prosiiccts were exceedingly 
vfigiio, ill fact they wore as yet bounded by the old expectation, the 
“ simiething ” that was to “turn up.” ^ Any time in the past few 
weeks his wife’s death might have occurred, and Mark had yielded 
to the enforced idleness, and been tranquil. Mr. Barker w^as away 
in Paris, and did not write ; the Wheal Bang affairs w<jre going on 
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to a c nifortablo conclusion, and Mark was lotting the future take 
care of itself. Strolling out for short walks ; giving a (luarter-of-an- 
hour to the Times ; wandering for a few minutes into the sitting- 
rooms and the presence of Miss Bettina, and lounging back in ilea 
easy chairs by the side of his wife — ^thus had Mark’s recent days 
been passed. • 

But on this afternoon all was changed, and Mark’s forced (piics- 
ceiice had given place to a restlessness very characteristic of the (jld 
times. The post had just brought a letter from Mr. Bai'kcr — some 
accident or coutrary weather having delayed the arn\' >1 '»f the French 
mail -and Mark Cray upon reading it felt exalted into fi. * seventh 
heaven. * 

Barker had siicceo<led ! Flo had brought out a company in Paiia 
connected with finau|;c ; the gn^at worK ho had been .striving hu- so 
long. Ju tliree weeks’ time from that date ib would all bo in full 
ojwratioTi, and if Mrs. Cray wore suthciontly well to be loft, and 
Mark came over to Paris, be C(mld insbmlly step into a post intbe 
corn [Miny at a salary of eight hundred a-ycar to begin with. In 
about six months’ iiiiio, according to moderate conumtation, the 
thing would Ire in full swing, and the lU'olits inaugurated at certainly 
not less thaif six thousand per annum ; the haljf of wliich sidendid 
income should be ISIark’s. Such was ]\Tr. Bai'ker’s news. 

Can you wonder at Marie’s restlessness? At his brighteneil cyi‘, 
his tlushod faci*, as he sits there in the chair, holt upright, his hand 
raised incessantly fo push bacXi: his hair V< TJe glances across at 
(’ai’oline— whom ho really loves very much still -and thinks what a 
pity it is that all this g(H»d hniune should hava delayed itself until 
now. Had it come too late for her ? Mark Cray in his sanguine 
way actually asks himself the rpiestion, medical man thongh he is. 
For the last two or three days Caroline IumI seemed somncli better ! 
Only on tliis verymoniiiig she had%old Mark she felt as if she were 
geti ing well again. 

Mark moved his restles.s legs and contrived to knock down the 
shovel. The noise awoke Caroline. >She stkTfjil, and turned h'U’ 
(»pofling eyes i»n her husband. 

‘‘ What 'was that # Did any one come hi, Mark ? ’ 

“I thi’ow over one of the fire-irons. I am sorry it disturbed 
you. Thty arc always .sticking out, .ircsoiue tilings ! It’s not a 
proper fender for a bedroom. Caroline, I have had a Jetljir from 
Barker,” he continued, rising in excitement and standing before 
her on the hearth-rug. “It’s the most glorious ne\Ys ! The thing’s 
realised at last. ” 

“ What thing ? ” asked Caroline, feebly, after a jiausecd bewilder- 
ment. • 

“The thing he has had on hand long, the great scheme he 
has been ivorking for. O Carine, T wish you could get better ! 
There’s eiglft hundred a year waiting for me in Paris ; .‘ind there’ll 
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bo all income. of at least tliroe thousaiul before six months arc over. 
Three thousand for my share, you know. I’m sure you would like 
li\ iiig ill l^lris.” 

^ She did not answ’cr. Nothing was lieard save the ((uick jianting 
of the breath, the result of excessive weakness, oi— of- something 
('Ise coming very near. Mai k w'as struck with some change in her 
aspect, and bent down to her. 

“ Don’t you feel so well, (Marine i ” 

— feel — weary,” was all she amwered, her voice ominously 

low. 

“AVhere’s Sara, I wonder said Maik. ‘'I’ll go and send her 
to you. You want some beoj-tea, or sometliing, 1 dare say.” 

Alark W'eiit down the •^tair.s, meeting Sara on Ihi'iii. In tlio 
drawiiig-ro(»m, wdlli Miss Ikjttina, w as ( )s\vald Cray, Avho had just 
eonio in. lie was a freijiumt \isitor now. * 

’riie lialf-biothei^ shook/lfiands, coldly eiunigli. They were civil 
to each other alw'ays, but there could never be cordiality betw'eei^ 
lliem. Not becliuao of the past ; but heca use they were so essen- 
tially different in mind, in judgment, and in conduet. 

“My luck has turned at last, Osw'ald,*’ exclaimed Mark impul- 
sively, 

“ In what W'ay ? ” asked Oswald, who was leaning over the back 
of a chair whilst he talked to IMiss BetliMa. 

“T have. just had a letter from fkirker,” answxued Mark, running 
his hand through liijf 4iair ivith h^ restless lingers. “I told you 
what a great scheme? he Iwul t>n hand in Baris, hut you turned the 
cold shoulder on it. WeJk it’s bearing fruit at last.” ^ 

“Oh,” said OhW^dd, tvineing a desire, if his baie and manner 
might be judged by, to turn the cold shoulder on it still, meraphori- 
rally speaking. “ How is your wile this afternoon '{ he continued, 
])a.ssing to a diiJ’erent subject. ^ 

“She has been so much betler the last few' day.s that one uiiglit 
almost be tempted hope she would get well again,” rejoined 
Mark, volubly. “She seem-s tired now h>w, 1 thought. Sara's 
just gone uj) to 44t;r. What a shame it is that things turn oi#t so 
cross-grained and coiitrar\{ ! ” 

The c(»ncluding sentence, delivered w'ith marked acumen, reached 
the ear of Miss Bettiiia. She looked up from her knitting to scan 
Mark. ^ 

“ Ff Barkers luck liad only been realised six nnuiths ago, what 
a thing it wamld have been I ” he went on. “ Caroline might have 
got better, instead of wxrse. Tii the enjoyment of luxuries in a 
home of her own, renewed wealth and position in prospect, Avitli 
the pure air of the French capital, tlier-i’s no knowing W'hat bonelifc 
she might not have derived from it all. And now it comes too late ; 

1 shall ever regret it for her sake.” 

“ Regret what ‘I ” sharply interposed Miss Bettina. « 
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Mark replied by giving a suininaiy of Barker’s luck. Miss 
Betti na jmised, knitting-needles in hand, her keen grey eyes fixed 
on Mark, as she tried to understand him. 

“ Barker in luck ! ” she repeated, catching some of the words iiimI 
the general sense of all. “ Has ho conic into an estate in the moon i 
Don’t be a simjdeton, Mark Cray.’* 

Mark Cray felt exasperated. Nothing angered him so much as 
for people to pretend to see those enchanting prospects with dilFei*ent 
eyes from his own. He had always been convinced it was dtme only 
to vox him. Poor Mark 1 < He turned to Oswald, and began ex- 
jiatiating up«)n the good fortune that w'as draw'ing so near ; ami 
Oswahl saw that it was of no use to, try to stop him. Ti»o fever- 
mania had again taken hold of Mark. ' 

“What is the scheme, do you say^” asked Oswald, just as he 
would have asked anytliing of a child and ,T)erhaps it was not 
altogether his fault tli.it a souiid of mockery was discernible in his 
tone. 

“ It’s connected wdth finance.” 

‘Oh! ’’said Oswald. 

“It is the grandest thing thatlms been brought before the public 
for many a 3^ ;ar, ” continued Mark, bis voice impressive, his light 

eyes sparkling. “ 'fho very greatest ” 

“ (Imnder tliJin the Orc-jit Wheal Bang?” inop]>ortunoly iiitiT- 
posed Miss Bcttina, Mark’s earnest tones h.'iving enabled her to hear 
better than usu.'il. ' " i: • « 

“A hundred times grander,” returned Mark, his mind too 
absorbed in contemplation of the grandeur to detect the irony. 
“That is, better, you know, Miss Bettina. ^The mine was very 
good ; but of course t here v:as a risk attending it, from ^vater or 
other causes, and the danger was unfortunately realised. This is 
dillbrcnt. Once the company is burned, and the sh.ares are taken, 
it Can’t fail.' Barker and I went through the thing together over 
and over again when ho was in London ; we had it all down before 
us in black and white. We allowed for every possible risk and 
conifingeiicy, and we jiroved that the thing coufd not fail^ if 07irAi 
organised,'' , ’ 

Oswald listened ipuetly. Miss Bettina had lost the thread 
again. 

“The job -was to organise the thing,” resumed M.ark. “It 
could not be done without money, and Barker — to sjieak the truth 
— found a ditliculty in getting it. The money market was tight 
here, and men don’t care to speculate when money s not jdentiful. 
He also required the co-opemtion of some French capitalist, who 
would put his u.amo to it — s nne g( >d man on the Bourse, and that 
l^^as hard to obtain. Those Frenchmen are all so narrow-minded, 
fight so shy. Barker knows two or three good Fnglislimcn in Paris 
who' were Viilling to go into it, and who helped him immensely 
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with advice and introductions, and all that ; hut they had Tunda 
at command. However, it’s ail accomplished now. Barker liaa 
fought his way tlirough impediments, and surmounted them. The 
cwupany’s formed, the prcliminai’y arrangements are sucjcessfully 
fjiiTied out, and fortune is at hand.” 

“ VV'^liat’s at hand ? ” asked Miss Bcttina. 

“Fortune,” repeated Mark. “1 sliall take one of those nice 
little boxes in the Champfl Elysees. 8(»me of them aixi charming. 
Or perhai)s only part of one if — if Carine— O dear I it in hard for 
lior that this luck did not fall in a year ago ! I wondtu’,” l)i\>ko oil* 
Mark, passing to another phase of hi.s future visions, “ I wonder 
whether, if it woi'e possible tp get Caroline over t4> Paris now', the 
change iniglit benetit her • 

“ You tliiiik of residing h^Paris? ” stiid Oswald. ^ 

“Of course 1 Pam will be the cifSdre of operations. 

iJarker w'aiits me over theft at once ; and the iiKjment J join him 
I begin to draw at the rate of eight hundred a-year. Just to go oi^ 
with, you know, ‘until ilio money falls in.” 

“ Mark,” said Oswald, after a ]>auae, “will it bo of any use my 
saying a word of w'arning lo you ” 

“On W'liat subject'^ ” rctinm*d Mark, looking up wi^i surprise. 
“Oil this subject. It seems to me that you are falling into 

another delusion ; tlie ” • 

“No, it ’will not be of any use,” burst fortji Mark in strange 
f‘\citement. “1 mij-lit have kii<:wn*boforehatid* that you would 
turn out my enemy \ij)orr the point. If gold and diamonds w'ore 
ili’ojiping in showers from the skies vTm wouldn't sti'etch oii^ your 
hand to catch thenf. There’s a mist before yuur eyes, Osw'ald, 
that prevents your seeing these things in their j)roper aspect.’’ 

He Ix'gaii to pace tlie room as he spoke, chating c<niBi(lerahly. 
Why ivas it that those little warning hints awoke irritaticai in Mark’s 
s]*irit '^ Could there be an ulider-current of doubt iif his mind as 
to whether Oswald w'as right and he wrong? However it might he, 
one thing was certaiiv—that no wjirning, let it come from whom it 
w'ould, could do ittfy goo<l with Mark. • 

As lie turned to face tlkcm again, S.ara entered. An cx[)rcssioii 
of alarm was on her face, and she closed the door before speaking. 
She had come to say that Caroline appeared worse ; altogether dif- 
ferent from u^ial. 

Marie ran up stairs ; Miss Bcttina put down her knitting to 
follow. Sara turned to Oswald Cray. 

“ She knowS^you are here, Oswald, and w'ould like to see you. 
81ic wants to bid you goo<i-byc. 1 think her saying that alarmed 
mo more than anything. ” • 

Caroline was on the sofa as before. Very quiet, save for her 
laboured breatliiiig. Her white hands lay listless, her face, dread- 
fully worn though it w.os, was calm and tranquil. Sl^e looked at 
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tholu one by one, and slightly raised her hand as Oswald entered, 
lie bent down to her, taking it in his. 

“ Thank you for all,’^ she whispered. 

The change in her countenance struck them. It so far frightengl 
Mark as to tfiko from him his self-possession. He pushed Oswald 
away. 

“ 0 Carine, what is it ? You cannot be going to die ! You must 
not die, now that all this good luck is coming upon mo ! ’’ 

She glanced up at him, her eyes wide open, as if she scarcely 
understood. 

“There’s the most lieautiful home i>roparing for in Paris, 
Carine,” he resumed, his voice soundi^ig as if he wxre on tne verge 
of tears. “We’ll live in the Champ‘> Elysees ; it is the loveliest 
spot, and you can’t fail to grow better Uhoro, if we can only getyuur 
malady to take a tin^i. () Carine ! don't Icave/me just when T am 
able to surround you with w<;.alth and fiixury again I 'I’his will hi; 

greater and a surer thing than the Great Wheal Bang.” 

“ Don’t, Mark ! I am going to a better home.’” 

“ But L can’t let you go until I have atoned for the past I 
J 

“ Hush, lyish !” she interrupted. “ 0 Mark ! if ,\ou only knew 
how welcome it is to mo ! I am going to be at peace after all the 
sorrow and turmoil. I an*! going to rest.” 

“ Do you 'Want ro go i ” pursued Mark, half -resentfully. “Don’t 
you care to got well i” * r » 

“ I have not eared to get well since I came th England. That is, 

1 iiav^ not thought 1 should/’ slie iviimied, s]>eaking with dillieulty. 
“ When J hoard the bell toll out, for Prince fflbcrt, I asked wlio 
was I that I should lie spared when ho was biken ? The next woild 

has seemed very near to me since then. As if its doors had been 

brought down bi earth and bUumI i^^eii.” 

Tlut the death of the Prince, brought so palpably, as may be said, 
before her, had tiiken a great h(»ld on the mind oif Mrs. Cray was 
undoubted. Several times during her later wgeks of illness slic had 
alluied to it. Her principal feeling in relation ^r\i a])peared to bo 
that of (jratitude. Not gratitude for his/lo;ith ; for th.-it there was 
only sorrow ; but for the strange im[>ression it had left upon her 
own mind, the vista of the Ilereafti For the good and great 
Ih'iiicc to be taken suddenly from the earthly duties^so much need- 
ing him was only an earnest, had one been wanting, that he had 
entered upon a better ;uul higher sphere. And it most certainly in 
a measui*e had the effect of reconciling her to her ' nvn removal, of 
tranquillising her w'cary heart, of bringing her thoughts and feelings 
into that state most fitting jirepai i fur it. 

“ I wish the Great W.hcal Bang had been in the sea! ” gloomily 
exclaimed Mark Cray, who was no more calculated for a scene sueli 
as this than a child, and had little more self-control. “But for 
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that mino out as it tlid your illness : she took, 

foiiienii.” - .t« iu»t. -et strong. 

*• Don't regret it, Mark/' she feebly saul. length to the eon- 
it all. J h>ok back and trace it. Ihitfoi* ngreed u ith lu‘r ; and she 
tljen, 1 might never have been recone-idled on. e more as iii>|>er maid 
(okI h.is a\ caned me from the Avorld Ibe change to have entirely 
Maik Ci*ay tbvw back a litr’ 

;do( liny helpless sor* of cTijna*^* than .she Iiad in the old days at the 
hand nervously jmslicd bac? "d now. Miss Davtmal <lecliiicd to try 
tlio ^ofa, Sara le-ar l<i hniHibly from a eonvietn'ii that ,sho should 
tlie r<iom, looking fnr !^nu '»f that fini.slied and iin aJ liable domestic. 
\sas a clear STiace befortv ans convinced of the treachery attributed 
]»layid on (^iroline’-^i , Jiiid at odd moment s Ma.s apt t4> look 

‘.iddcniy, as may bo said -.?t‘ solely from tlie gallant captain’s 
“ If tJung.s had *not inrne # • 

1 knew I shoulii lethMu/ th ‘HiT- (aniMdeiing the precaution he 
ab\a\^ told um J slioidd exti th the \^olld, there was not miieh i>ro- 
“Me slial! all In, extricated e otlienvise. Xeal had ejios, 'l^imc 
lr<im her dying hj >. “A few ^ ^ty's ministers ; his , hi, and strife, 
and daily calc, and then redeinpi hoped tlieie \nt the redemption 
that vork out O Mark, it 3011 of tlio *-Jo things as I now see 
I hem ! Mlien ue are on the thre.shola "i the next^vorld »)ur eyes 
are (*pened to tlio small value of lliis.^ Its worst care-'i have been 
but- petty trials, it.s greatest heart-aeho wa.s not wortli the pang. 
'I'lu'y wore but hillocks that we had to pass in onv joinnoy upwanls, • 
.Old (b)d ivas .always Jeweling us.* if we coiifd only trust to Him I 
It we tlid but lo.aiii to lesign our h.ands imjdicitly t«* lli.s and be led 
little children f’, * • 

Mark (’ray felt si'Uic'Ah.it awed. He began to d«juhL whether it 
was exactly the tinu; and pl.ice to jionr f«n*tli regrets for the mis-* 
h'Vtunes of the. (iivat Wheal lining, «>r enlarge on the future glories 
ojieiiing to him in the French <*apit;il. 

“It is .so nnicli better for me to bo at rest I Obd is taking me 
to the place wdiere ch.ingu and sicknes.s cannot enter.^ T shall see 
rnclc KichaixU fid' poor Kichard who went before hiiil : T .sljidl see 
papa and mamma, whom 1 have nearly forgotten. W'o ail g«>, some 
.soimer, someJ.iter. This w’orkl last.s but a little while ; tliat one i.s 
our home. Mark, dear IMark ! the troubles here are of so little 
moment ; they ;ire only slight hindrances through w hich w^e must 
bear on to •Eternity. <,)h, trust (iod ! They are all sent by 
Him.” 

There occim-cd an interruption. Mr. Welch, \v 1 k> had imt been 
.able to call Ix^fove that day, came in, and the S4)lemn feeling that 
liad been stealing over those in the cJiamher gt'iie place to tlie 
ordinary routine (jf ijvery-day events. 

Before the morning,” the surgeon said wdien he left, in answer 
to a grave question i)ut to him by Miss Bettina, 

Oswald Cray. S’) 
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nil : 

Mi(? eiiorj^y of ii. 
t.jon, was aloDi! not 
hoart, of all tluj niuUit.u ...a Hocked fco it, that was ni^t 
of a latent scum) of ihe someMiitijj: wanting, and t)f the exhihitioii'.. 
failure? — of its failure in a geiit*ral point of view, and of our own 
limited human foresight. 

In the Ahl)oy at Hallinghaiii, aetlled in it, as .she hoped, ftu’ life, 
was Miss Betiina. With the death of Mrs. Cray all necessity for 
Miss Davenal’s remaining in London had cea.sod. In point of fact, 
it may he said liave ceased from the time MarK* Cray and his wife 
went into Normaiuly ; but she ha<l stayed on. Very much dislik- 
ing London, Miss Davenal made ari’angemcnts for leaving it as soon 
:is she could do so with crmveiiienco and in Juno had come hack to 
Halliugham. Some di Hi culty arose about a rcsidenco ; Miss Davenal 
was n<»t one who could live anywhere. She possessed some excellent 
houses of her own in the town, but they were let. It was Oswald 
thay yhi) directed her attention to the Abbey. It.had nev'cr boon 
occujued since Mark’s short tenanrv ; and at last, after some few 
alterations had been made in it, to add to its in-door comfort, Miss 
Davenal took it on a lease and entered ' ito ]>osscssion. 

So far as human foresiglit may anticipate in this world of changes, 
she had settled down h)r life. The great Imm of a drawing room 
liad been made int(» two rooms — ^both handsome, and of go»Kl pro- 
pi »i*tions ; the one was the drawing-room still, tho other was Miss 
Da venal’s bed -chamber. A quiet, tnmquil life she miglit expect to 
live here with her two handmaidens, Watson and Dorcas. 

For Watson had settled down also after her rovings, and come 
back to Hallingham. Watson had not lightly or capriciously re- 
signed her situation in London; but over since the past winter. 


'TlfS LATRR. 

1 in Hallingham, and it is only 
or not, it cannot ho helpeil, 
>et; in its wx*rc now 

. tf o hegi lining of ( )t:» 'her ; 

. ‘U in tho year. The cold 
e '» an cud, and the (Ireat 
was drawing to an end also. 
\y ai 1 a higher hand m:irs it 
on, and oven* tiles, and changes 
who liad wmked with all 
.iig ahmit amt 'pv!fV^'^. exhibi- 
.ee its fruition. Was ttil!!? 
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Watson had boon ailinj'. She tried three <^rfoiir <li>etovs , lihc took, 
as slie said, oceans t)f pliysic ; but NA'atson could not j^et strong. 
'I’lnnc was no ijarticular distn-dor, and slio came at li'iigtli to the con- 
clusion that it must be London tliat disagreed with her ; and she 
gave notice to leave. 8o she was installed once more as upiKir maid 
to Miss Daveiial, and seemed since the change to have eiitirel;^ 
n'oovered. 

She would have more t<) do than she had in the old days at the 
doctor’s, for there was no ?^eal now. Miss Davenal declined to try 
another imin-servant, jaobably fr<»m a convicthm that site should 
never replace the sorvtcs (d that linislied and invaluable domestic. 
Miss Davenal was by mnoieans convinced of tlie treachery attributed 
to him l)y (.-aptaiii Davj^’ftl, and at «Mhl moments was apt to h»ok 
upon tlie charge; is cmj|Jmting solely from the gallant captain’s 
lanciful imagijiatioii. ^ ^ • 

Neal himself ^a..s Hoyf’ishing. Considering the ))recaution lie 
took to keep liir.iself right witli the world, there was not much pro- 
bability that ho would ever be otherwise. Neal had entered^m a 
situation with one of her Majesty’s ministers; his loi'dship’s ow'u 
jiersonal nttendani. It was t-o be h<»pc<l there w<Hild be no opjior- 
i unity adbided him of getting at any of the state seerets ! Ah, how' 
many of these rogues are there, beshies Neal, tilling eontideiitial 
posts in the vvoild I Will it bo so to tjie end of their eareer ! Will 
it be so with Neal i I Koiiietimes won’der. 

'rile Aliihey was ^^•^y just now, in this same impith of October, for* 
Afisa Dave’nal was entertaining a*party. »Saivt had left it a fortnight 
ago with Osw.ild Cray ; iiud Captifiu Daveual, who had come down 
to give her aw»i\, ha<l remained, with his wife, mi .*> visit to 
Aliss Daveiial, lie called her Aunt Lett still : but she was more 
cordial with him Ilian she used to be, for she hail learnt really ti# 
lov e the sweet young w ife, ^le was in thft habit of assuring liiin 
that Ruse was a groaler rivisui'o than he deserveil ; and m that he 
<lid not contradict her. . * 

Two other visitors at the Abbey ivere l)ick and Leo. Poor Leo 
could not recoyi^’ his hea.ltli ; Airs. Keen grew' timid about him, au<l 
it was decided that he should go back to his native place, Barfiadoes, 
for a short time, and* see wliat tliat would do. His father ami 
in<>ther felt persuaded it w'oiild etiect \v<iiiders, and of comse they 
thought no one could take care of liim as they could. So Leo was 
on the poiftt of willing. Mr. Dick, tolerated in the capacity of 
visitor as a necessary evil for his brother’s sake, had come lunne to 
Sara]^ wediliug, and was allowed to remain still, to see the last of 
Lei/; Diok^oiind tlie Atichaelma^Jiolidays delightful. What with 
getting inside die jam-closets, and making raids on sundry neigh- 
bouring gardens where the jiears amf apples grew too abundantly, 
and teasing Captain Davcnal’s son and heir — a nijjisy young geiitle- 
inan, who promised to be aimther wicked Dick — and taking stealthy 
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rides on the railway engines (lying out all tempting on the opposite 
side to the pCfirs and aptdos) Mr. Dick found the time pass cliarm- 
ingly. Captain Davenal took liim out shooting now and then, by 
way of a treat. One day that the captain was otlierwiso cngagetl, 
the gun disapi>oared, and Diek also ; and Miss Bettina all but went 
into a real fit, ex])ecting nothing less than to see him brouglit liome 
with his head shot off. Diek, however, reappeared with his head 
on, and a ])hcasant and a ])artridge in his hand, which he had shot 
and brought home iu open triumph, defying the g.oMC-laws. Miss 
Bettina wondere<l how long it would he beft>ro "Vek t..i:oc to tin. 
gallows. 

Tliere was one more visitor at the Abl)^i/. And that was Mark 
Cray. Mark, however, liad been there-ioily f<a* a day t)r twr>, not 
for tlie wedding. IJe had come to beari.df Leo Davciial : for the 
tomjKif/non dc voijmjc airl protector of Let/ tt) tlie N' est Indies wa^ 
to be ntj other than Mark. % 

Mark Cray was tlown in the world. Dreadfully so. After his 
wiftws death Mark had matle his way to Varis, to ontvr in)on the 
brilliant career he sup[>osed to he iii readiness ft>r him. is\>t ty>o7( 
ready, however, he found when he arrived there ; a few trifling 
preliminaru's had yet to he conn)letcd. Mark thought nothing of 
the check : heHvas sanguine : Barker was sanguine : it was only m 
little delay : and Mark anuiseil Inmself most agieeably, l<M>kiiig ai 
the houses in the Cniainjis KlYsro.s, against the time 1h.it he sliould 
• require to decide innui one. 

Mark’s frieiuls in PhigLiml heard nothing of l)i^n until the muhiht 
of summer ; and then Mark hiniself aj)pe;ired among tliem exces- 
sively ciest'falU-n. That souiethuig av as wrong -appeared evident. 
Mark gave little ex[)laiiatit)ii, but new.s AAas gatlicivtl from other 
■sources. It appo.ared that Mr. Barker’s grand project, with 
“ liuance. ” for its basis,' had come to grief. At the veiy liour (»f its 
expected fruition, the thing lunl in sdiin^ ingenious manner dropped 
through, and tlierehy entailed some temp(,r;iry incouvenienet', noi 
ti» say embarrassment, on its two warm snpi)orters, Ikirker .and Mark. 
( )f couj-se it wa.s entirely undeserved ; a irtv/st cruOl t^U'oke of ad verst 
fate; rievert)iele.s.s both of them h.id to bow to it. Mark Cray caiiuj 
over to Knglttiid ; and Barker was compelled to go into ignoble 
hiding, no one but liimself kuoAv where, v hilst he smoothed his 
rutiled jdumos, and gatheretl his forces bu* .a fresh camp.aign. 

Deposing in ipiiet w.as all very well for Barker, wlio api)Lared 
to have stmie perpetual fund draw iijiou : tlu>ugh, in jtoint of 
bict, the. man had not a penny in tlie world, and how, he iiuviaged 
to recover from his repeated dowufi lls, he alone could lull : hw^t it 
w.as not well for Mark Cray. Mark Ii.id not tlie g.vaud genius of 
Ikarker — or whatever you may please to call it- -the ialeiit for ex- 
ti’fictiiig funds from some <|iiartor or other for daily wants. If Mark 
was not “in luck,*’ Mark 8t<s>d a chance of starving. When IMark 
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went bacl< to Tjundon ho had no lifniie, no iiioiioy» it may oo said no 
friends ; and, but for liis nieetinj^ Captain Davciial one (lay aeeidoii- 
tally, Mark could not, as far as lie saw, ha\ o gone on at all. Latoi , 
sonic real luck did come to Mark. His lal * witbs friends -who 
had never Ixien made ac«juainted with tln^ i»ivat e\i>octati»>ns of tlio 
l^u•is scheme— wrote to tell Mark that tliroui^h the unexpei'tod 
death of one of the medical men in Bavliadoes, aii excellent practice 
might be secured by him if lie those to g(» out and sti'p into it. 

He very s\n*e, Mail; Cray did not hesitate. Hating tlie })rofos- 
sion thongli he did, folding an innate conviei ion within himself that 
he ivas iml ipiaidicd fo^t, he yet decided to embrace it again as his 
calling and occupation^ ,life. When it emu os to starving with a 
man, there is not vHich'Moice left to him. So llie di'cisioii was 
made, and M{j.rk Cray wit^going out iimucdiabdy to Harbadoes, aiui 
wMs to take eli^ge of Le<j»ol<l l)a\oiial. * 

Once beforeiy/u saw irfiss D.iveii.d waiting in that Aldiey for the 
ivtnriiof a hrifltf and bridegroom from their wedding- tour. SluMvas 
waiting in like* matter laov. Oswald (k\ay and his wife had stoppeil 
al Thorndyke for a < lay or t wo im tlii'ir rciiini, as (hey were now' 
ahout to stay at Kalliiigliam, on their w'ay to (heir new homo in 
London. p 

Not as (he guests of Sir Hliilip Oswald. Sir Hliilij) liad gom* to 
that place where visiting is not; an4 Sir Henry was master of 
'riiorndyke. fie Itad w.intcd Oswald and Sara to stay the W'hole of , 
(heir iKHieyiiioon (hr‘i;e ; hut tlie^iliad piefevi’Ajdh greater change. 

Miss Davt'iial s^it im draw’ijig-room, TJie October sun was 
n earing the hori/.oi), buu still the ex peetial guesLs had not ed. 
Near t(» Mi.s.s Da\«enal, niinsiiig a Ixiliy tint would jiot he coaxed 
into stillness, was a lU'Otty, gtuitle waainii — Mrs. Davenal. djco, 
stood at the window. liMiking tuit, and 31 i/^k Cray sat in a distant 
chair, restless, and pushing himlt liis h.iir as usual. Mark did not 
alt«»getlj<*i' lelish the expected presence of his lialf-hrother : hut 
there W’as no Indj) for it.’ They Jiad not met since Mark wxuit olf ti> 
Paris in the spring, largely telling Oswahl that Ins debt to him 
Would be paid viifti interes7\*ro the year was out. ^ 

“Is not that a earriag*^, Leo 

“No, Aunt Jletlina, it’s a baker’s cart going by.’’ 

Miss Davenal caught the n‘ply sutiiciently to know that it W'as 
nor what sli^ asked after. “Where’s Kichanl? ’ she presently 
said* • ^ 

“1 saw' him over there on an engine just now,” was Leo's 
answ^iy pointing towards the static'* 

“ l4e'll be hroyglit home on one some dny, blown n]>. Rose, iny 
“dear, that bab\;4s tii'iiig you. Let Ll\» ring for its nurse.” 

Mrs. Davena* laughed, and was about to say that tlic l)aby did 
not tiro her and alio w ould rather keep him, xvheh Dick siuldeivly 
burst in. ' 
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Jt^a coining <luwii the load ; it will be here in a minute. Look, 
Aunt Bett ! ” 

He (lashed across the room to the window as lie spc'ke. Exain]>le 
is contagious, and they all followed him. One of the Thorndyke 
carriages was drawing up to the door. Excitable Dick ([uitted the 
window and rtew down again. 

'I'liey were soon in the room. Sara, with her sweet face at re.st 
iu)w, and Osw'ald be^iind her. A few monujitH given to greeting, 
and Sara had taken the Iwiby, ftlid Oswald w.Tsshakj*" hands with 
his brother. 

1 had n<j idea we slumld hnd ytui Iiere, 

Mark answered soiuetljing which no^^ne caught, and Captain 
Davenal came in. !’ *■ / 

“ Is Henry Oswald with you C’ 

“No,” said OswaM? “He will be Hallingl* m to-morrow. 
He very much wanted us to stay longer wi«fh lum‘, s Beitina, and 
go on straiglib to Lomlon from Thorndyke. What Would you have 
sahf to that C’ • • 

“Thank y<ai,” sai<l MLss Davenal, healing it was iiiii>o.ssible to 
say* what. "‘I shall be hap]»y to s(‘e him.” 

“Have yon^, seen your old friciid.s, Mark ^ ” asked Oswald. 
“ Have you heOi out niiieh C’ 

“ I have not liooii out a*, all, and 1 have seen of them,” 

resjiouded Mark, gloomily. “ 1 don't want to see them.” 

“ How’s Mr. Barker i Have y,vu lieanl fnmi. him lately T’ 

“ 1 hoard the day before 1 capie Inne,' j- ‘p{a‘d Mark, a brighter 
shade rising to his countenance. “ Barla‘r. has all the luck of it in 
this woild. He is in s(»mething gi»od again.” » 

^ “Again I” repeated Oswald, .suppressing his strong iiielination 
to laugh. , 

“ So he writes nm word. It’s :.,'mething lie lias taken in hand 
;iml is going te perfect. If it coinc.’^ to anything J shall return Jroui 
Barbadoe.s and join him.” 

“Oh,” said Oswald. “Well, Mark, I hope you will h.ive a plea- 
sant V )yji.ge out there, and that yiui win lind ^.Vuir •journey all you 
canwisli.” ,, 

Dinner would soon he ivady, and Sara was shown tt) her room. 
Tt overlooked the Abbey graveyard. She .«>ok off her Is a met and 
.stood there, lo,st in many reminiscences of tlie ])a.st, in the clianges 
that time had wrought, in ,the uncertain contemplation of t he bn ure. 
What vvimld be jioor Mark Cray’s future i Would lie abide at Bar- 
badocs, applying himself as wc;l\.as his abilities allowed hinc..fo the 
pursuit of liis lt‘gitimate j»iofes,sioii i — ^or would his weak, uii.?^able 
iniml be dazzled by these ill ‘gitimato and delusive siieculation.s ti>* 
the end, until thay tinally engulfed him i 

How strangely, how w'onderfully had they beei;) brought through 
changes and their accomjianying trials ! In this very room, where 
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she now Osw.ild Imd ]»een bonn Tliu poor litth* hoy, sent 

ulrift i( ni.iy he .s;iid wnlemt n lu»iue, iin>tliL*rless, ;dnM)st tjitliurless, 
lijul \vt>rke(i liis own w<iy in the world, striving nlw.-iys to ;n;ike ;i 
frh*n(l of (lod. All, wlien did it over fail ^ ft is the only sure 
Ik:!]! in life. 

And wli.it h;ul her <;\vn later troubles been ; her cares, anxieties, 
st»rrows ^ Looking back, Sara saw great cause for reprcwiehing 
hevself : why had hhe so given way to despair ? It is li’iie that she 
liai never, lu a eertain sense, lost her trust in (lod : but she had 
no: l)eli(\ed there i-or^'l be this lu'igbt ending to it all, A my c»f 
Tie setting s'ln^vas n Wted on the toihbstom* forinerlyiioticed; 
irfell on the signitieanl ^;^ai])tion, “Lived and died in misery.” 
S;ia wonderejl A\lHyhei' I’^C iinhap)»y tenant had never learned to 
alide in ( / I ' 

slie in Mioiight that slie <lid not notice anyone 
Ud enteivil tllo/iooiii, irntil a hand was laid njKUi her shouldei. 

I ua.s her huflfind’s. lie put .‘lome U tters down on the In-o^rd, 
(.d-fashion(‘d* ^ indow-soat . 

“They have be(‘ii sent on to nu? from the otlice,” lie o\[>lained, 

F Sara glfinei'd ai tlieiii “ Business lettius, all of them. In one 
here’s a little gossip, though : AJhster’s.” 

•• Is one of tluMU from AlJister 

“ Vos, .lea-n’s g<Mng to be married. They have met some 
Scotch gentleniau out there, an old ^;ie<|naintanoe of Jean’s, ami 
things are scttlc<l. .Frank sa^'.s ''e s]>eaks b:’oa*d Scotch, and lit' 
can’t understand l*yli Bays. Jean docs, luA\e\er, st* it’s all 
light.” ^ • 

■ A smile pl,iye<r*t* jion Sara’s lips, as she tlurnght. of liei* jiast 
jealousy, ^'ho miglit (ell Jicr hu.^hand of it. some time. “ I)bcs i 
Wr. Allister kee]> w ell ! ” .she asked. * 

“He has been fjulte w'ell e' . r since he went tbenj ; says 
veiy strong. I lu»|)e it has set him ii[) for life. » What wen* 
\ou thinking «*f so deeply, Sara, tliat yau did not hear me 
come in ^ ” 

“ x\t tlic momeni, f was luinking of tliat evening when you' and 
! iiu't there, in the giviveyard,” she answered, jiointing to it. 

“ What a niLserable evening it w"a.s I ” 

“Don’t dwell on it, hive. / cannot, without a pang of shame 
and remiik'.” 

'but ft is pleasant to look back ni>ou it now’, Oswald. It 
i.s i<fhasant to contrast that time wdtli tliisJ 

He shoojc his head and relapsed into silence, his arm thmwn 
• Touiif^er. ' 

“ ('wivakU'’ she, resumed in low toiie** “won’t you tell me w'hat 
yourfiiispicioiiTS,. , ” 

“fw'dl tell youWme time, Sara; not now. Oli, my darling 
wife, how much ia tftyre in the past for many of us to repent of ! ” 
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iio ctmtiulied in wlijit seemed .-lu unoont roll able ini))nlse. And il. 
is only thro\igh (mkI’s jneicy that, we do repent.’* 

yiie laid her head uj)on Ins shoulder and let it v(‘sl there. Its 
safe }ibiding-i)]aoe, so long as the world, for tliem, should last. 

Only through (oxl’s inerey. IVly frjends. may it be. shed on n>; 
all througluait our ])ilgrimage in this ehe4iueied life, and abide with 
u.s unto the en<l ! Fare } «»u well. 
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